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General Editors’ Preface 

Histoiicfllly speaking, the traces of the begmaings of Jamlsm In the 
South, iwighly la the preseiit-day areas of Teiugu, Tamil and Kanmn^ langua¬ 
ges, hike u9 buck to a period of a few centuries before the Clirintian era. Today, 
in some of these areas, the followers of Jatnism are an insignificant religious 
minority in contrast to the rich contributious which the iTaina monks and laymen 
liave all along made to the cultural herihige of this }mrt of our land. There are 
Jaina cart^ on aeuluded hut inspiring spots; there are teiuplea which are fine 
epecimens of art, sculpture and aruhilecture; there are statues whieh have thri- 
lied and inspired tlie society by their artistic grandeur and religious oouiposnre; 
there ai-e numeiroua inscriptions unfolding the history of the land and glorifying 
the saints who instilled hnmaniiariati values into the society and thfxse great 
men who lived for the benefit of others; and above all, the Jainus enriched the 
languages of the people with literal^ conipo:iitions replete with great moral 
lessons for the crriTig liumamty. The Jaina monk w known os Nirgrantha or 
Sraiua^ia in some of these [^arts; tliis latter appellation shows that he was a 
pcouiinent representative of Srainauic culture, and these terms remind ua of tiie 
early period of Jaiua history. 

Jaina monks bad no fixed abode. Excepting during the rains, they 
constantly moved from place to place. Some of them moved so quickly and 
repeatedly that they came to be called Ciranas, and niuraculoua flights were 
attributed to them, They poaaessed nothing, and their needs were highly limn 
ted. They preached universal prlnciplea like AhimsTi and Aparigraha, and 
stressed on the inviolable mord law that everj one must reap the fruits ol hia 
or her thoughts, words and acts whether good or bad. They were themselves 
an embodiment of these virtues. By tlieir precept and example they inspired in 
the society good neigbboudmese, social security and moral and spiritual elevation, 
with tJie result that Uiejr could win among their followers nieu and women from 
all the strata of society, royalty, nobility, mercantile community and ngricul* 
turists. As they preferred hi preach in the languages of the people their appeal 
was direct, and the raatti plank of their religious preaching was moral solf- 
reliaace. 

The Jaina heritage in the Soutli is so rich, and the material for itsj 
study so plenty, that many scholars have been attracted to this subject during 
this century. Only a few notable publications can be mentioned here: 

Sbuii Indian Jaini:4ni by Ayyangar and Rao, Madras 1522; (origmalH 


m 


in iSouth India but published later ns) Jaimam ami Karnufaka Cidtn 
by S. R. Sharma, Dharwar 13411; Mediaev^ Jaimsjn by B. A. Saletorc, Bombay I 
1D38, These works are speaialised attempts and obviously required the authors f 
to concentrate on one or the oiher aspect of the study. The results in every I 
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wso were more and more fr^ulftil »nd Urged the need for further studies: it is 
the cooperative Inboui's of a. number of apcciaiists working along systematic 
lines that would give us tolerably fair outlines of Jainism in the South, 

Shri P, B. Dcsal, author of this ImwIc, has an innate aptitude for 
research; he is a dose student of Kannada language and literature and history of 
Karii&taka; he is also familiar with the tustory and languages of other parts of 
South India ; since longj discovery and study of inscriptions have been a hobby 
with bim; and being attached to the Office of the Govemment Epigraphist for 
Intlia, he has a first hand touch with the problems and progress of epigraphic 
studies. Obviously, a work from an authpr like him on South Indian Jainism 
and epigraphs has a special importance. 

The presenfi work of Shri Desai falls into two divisions. In the first, 
the learned author has ably portrayed the part played by Jainism in the Andhra 
De^a, Tamil NSidu and Karnataka. Though there are few Jainos in the 
i^iidhm Oeia today, ancient relics, inatM-iptions and traditions do indicate that 
many a ruling prince and eminent official of the Stale came under the induenoe 
of.TainWi and fervently followed the path of the Jaina taw. In the Tamil 
Nsdu, the eaveins, rocky beds, epigraphs and other monuments have olear 
Jaina osaoeiatioDS of hoary antiquity. Centres Jike Kfifici, Madura, Ponnrtr, 
Sittnnnav^sal, ChittAmiir be'ir great testimony to the past glories of Jainufin; 
^lnd the Jaina contributions U» Tamil literature arc significant in form, superb 
in style and .sublime in message. The idea of Sangam or Academy in Tamil 
literature is of Jaina inspiration: and Prof. B. Vaiyapuri Pillal has rightly 
obaerved in his lliatvrr/ qf Tumri Lmjjtmye find Literature (Madras 
p. 60): "So far as tiie Tauul region is couc'Cnied, we may say that the Jains 
were the teal apostles of culture and learning." Assuciatbu of Jaina monks with 
the Yak^I cult is a subject of great interest for students of religion. There is 
sufficient evidence to show that the Jaiuas suffered a good deal at the hands 
of intolerant opponents of Jainism; and today, the condition of Jainos and 
Jainisjn in that part is a pathetic coiUrost to their past glory. Coming to 
the Karnataka, the Jaina cultural centres are exhaustively studied shedding 
special light ou their relics, oa well os teachers, royaltie.s and donors associated 
with them: a good deal of fresh evidence is presented in this context. 

In the second division are published the texts of 53 inscriptions, short 
and long, giving their contents and subjecting the same to critical investigo' 
lion. Among Uie centres of Jainism from tbs former Hydcrabed area, 
revealed by these sources, Kopbal is the most notable one; and at one time it 
was as important as Sravana Belgol later on became possibly after the carving 
of the monolithic statue of Babobali there. South India, in the author’s opinion, 
was veiy much indebted to the Jaina teachers for its social uplift through 
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literacy and literatnrej and the Jaina monk came to be regarded as A.aniijue 
symbol of knowledge. But later on, in diSerent areas, Jaina centres and Jainas 
fell a victim to the persecution at the hands of the followers of other faiths for 
which sufficient eviden(:e ia presented in this volume. 

The presentation of these epigraphs in Devanagarl accompanied hy a 
Hindi summary, iu the Appendii, it is hopedj will make the volume useful to a 
wider circle of readers. 

The authorities of the divariLja Jaina Granthamalii offer their sincere 
thanks to Shri P. B, Besaij M. A., who has generously placed this labour of 
love of his at their disposal for publication in this Senes. 

Thanks are due to Shri V. P, Kotharl, B. A„ LL. B., Pleader, 
Gulbaiga, for making arrangements to take many of the photographs included 
in this work. It was very kind of Dr. G. C. Chaiidhati, M, A., Pb. D., Nava 
Nalandi Mah£vih;^ra, Nalanda, to have prepared the Hindi summaries of the 
inscriptions. It was due to the willing cooperation of the Manager, N. S. Press, 
Bombay, that sud] a neat appearance could be given to this volume. 

The General Bditors record their thanks to Br. Jivarajaji, the enli¬ 
ghtened founder and patron of the Mala, as well as to the members of the Trust 
Committee and Prabandhasamlti for their sincere sienl for reseamh and for 
their generosity in undertaking such a costly publication, with illuatratious, 
which has very limited sole. It pains them that Br. Jivarajabhai, who was 
showing such a keen interest in this work, did not Uve to see this published: he 
passed away quietly mid peacefully on Wednesday at Sholapur after 

having relinquished all that he had for the Saugba, They trust that the present 
volume is a worthy contribution to South Indian studies, and it would open 

in future many a new line of study in the holds of Jaina history, culture *t ft d 
literature. 


Sholapur: 2-d-l957 


H. L. Jain & A, N. Upadhye 

General Bditons 


PREFACE 

This volume is the outcome of intensive research carried on by the 
author for a number of years in the history of Jainism in South India. The 
resets are put forth after a fairly comprehensive survey of the original sources 
mainly comprising the epigraphical material, in the three principal linguistic 
regions of South India, viz., the Andhra Districts of the former Madras State, 
Tamil country and Kam.ltaka. Minor and mechanically elaborate details 
have been excluded from the treatment. Hundreds of inscriptions in the three 
languages as well as Sanskrit have been critically examined, and a consistent 
account of the religious and cultural activities of the followers of the faith is 
presented in its historical setting. Herein is an attempt, the first of its kind, to 
delineate a comparative and coordinated portrait of Jainism as it obtained in 
the early and mediaeval periods of its history in the South. The broad outlines 
of the study and its outstanding contributions may be indicated here in brief. 

Jainism appears to have journeyed from the North to the Andhra 
region prior to the advent of Buddhism about the 6 th century b, c. It came 
into conflict with Buddhism and met with reverses. Still, it struggled 
for its existence with remarkable perseverance and survived in this area 
until as late as the i 6 th century. It exercised its influence, though limited 
among important sections of the society. Many members of the ruling families 
and officials of the state received light and inspiration from it. The sketch of 
Jainism in Andhra is reconstructed on the mutually corroborative evidence of 
literature, tradition and epigraphs. 

The early contact of Jainism with the Tamil country dates from the 
4 th century b. c., as gathered from the Buddhist chronicles of Ceylon. The 
extensive growth of Jainism in this region has to be attributed to the two-fold 
missionary activities of the twin streams of Jaina teachers, one flowing from 
Andhra towards Ceylon and another proceeding from the Mysore region 
according to the wishes of Bhadrabahu,* and both joining hands for the 
propagation of the faith. It can now be announced with a measure of certainty 
that some at least of the so-called Panchapapdava Beds found on the hills and 
in the caverns, in association with Brahmi inscriptions of the third or second 
century b. c., are the earliest Jaina monuments of the Tamil Nad. 

Patronised by the rulers and members of the royal families and warmly 
supported by the populace. Jainism grew from strength to strength during the 

1 The traditioD about the advent of Jainism in Karna^ka during the time of Manrya Cha- 
ndragupta about the beginning of the third century b. c. is questioned by some scholars who place. 

^he event about half a century later ( 230 b. c. ) in the reign of Samprati, the grandson of A^Oka. 
^napare Kannada Sadiitya Parishat PcUrike^ Vol. XXVI, p. 141. But this view does not materia* 

Uy affect the broad outlines of the history of Jainism in South India. 
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l) next few centuries. It developed a large number of strongholds all over the 
Tamil Districts, which flourished for a considerably long period. The region 
of Kanchi; tracts ncarabout Panchapaodavamalai, Tirumalai and Val^malai 
hills; the areas in the vicinity of Ponnur, Chittamur, Pudukkottai and Madura; 
KaUigumalai in the Tinncvelly District; and Tiruchchn^attumalai in the 
Travancore territory: these were some of the thriving centres of Jaina religion 
and culture. It is surprising to note that inscriptions of the Tamil country 
. contain no reference to the Dravi(|a baihgha which b said to have been 
founded at Madura by Vajranandi. 

Jainism suffered a temporary set-back in the Tamil land about the 
7 th century. Notwithstanding the formidable opposition from Saivism which 
gained ascendancy at tliis period, it maintained its post don, almost status quo^ 
undl the laih century/ Amongst the Jaina preceptors of exemplary zeal who 
[ificd the sinking faith from the dcptli of distress, the name of Ajjanandi stands 
out supreme. The leaders of the Jaina Ctmrch in the Tamil country adapted 
themselves to the environments and succeeded in popularising their faith 
through attractive devices. By raising the status of subsidiary deities tike the 
Yaksha and Yakshipi and enlarging the sphere of ceremonial details, they held 
the masses widiin their fold. The deep imprint left by Jainism on the Tamil 
culture is instanced by the survival of the interesting expression po//» in the 
Tamil speech, which originated in Jaina associations and invariably stood for a 
Jaina religious establishment. Jainism penetrated so thoroughly into the social 
order of the Tamilians that in spite of the adverse tide of orthodox creeds that 
swept the land during the later period, many Jaina deities survived. They 
retained their positions and condnued to be worshipped under different guises. 

In tlte course of these discussions corroboradoti has been sought 
through icont^raphic evidence whose value has been fully assessed. A note¬ 
worthy feature of tins treatment is that a good many sculptures whose rccogni- 
don was not attempted by earlier writers, have been properly indendhed. 

Among the cultural acdvidcs largely influenced by Jainism In the 
Tamil country, literature plays a conspicuous role. The study of the faith fn 
this area is concluded with a survey of the Jaina works in the Tamil literature 
with special reference to the ^U(t 2 ipdik'Jram which was richly nurtured in 
Jaina environment. 

The contacts of Karnataka with Jainism were far more intimate and 
pervasive. From Bidar in the north down to Mysore in the .south, the whole 
area is replete with Jaina antiquides. Karnataka was the favourite resort of 
Jainism for nearly one thousand years; Jainism enjoyed the privilege of 

1 TUv belief tireriLltjat among tbir BcljolBri Lhtit JjiinUm lost Iia hold UiKt^gboiil the 
Trtjuil cuuatry with the npaarK'^ of lSai?ism in the 7th eenlary is not justified hy hJiitorieA] fMtJi; 
ognlrAiit K. K. Utwdiqui joiofCifclitct orttf /ntfian ( titUun , dDT- 98 . 
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becoming both the religion of the ruling class m well as the popular faith of the 
aubjecLs. The account of Jainism in this region is based on the cpigraphic 
matenal reinforced by literary and arc Ideological sources. 

The monies of the Jowtftmbara order are seen in the front ranks of 
preachers m the early stage of the history of Jainism in KamEltaka. liut with 
me a^endancy of the Digambara preceptors they receded into the background. 
The ^ctambara teachers, however, lingered on in the south, both in Karnataka 
and Andhra IKs^a, as late as the iGth century. 

Another order of Jaina monks was that of the Yjtpaniyas whose 
activities were generally confined to the northern tracts of Kamiltaka. A large 
number of inscriptions eontainiiig information about the Yjlpaniya Samgha and 
its several branches has been studied in detail, and it is hoped that scholars 
interested in tliis subject will find the account of the teachers and tlic instituti¬ 
ons of this school, as presented here, almost exhaustive. 

An amount of uncertainty prevailed in regard to the original home of 
the great teacher Koi^dakundrichir^'a ( circa first century a. o.J who may be 
styled the most dominant personality in South India, Conclusive proof is now 

adduced to show that he hailed from Konakondla in the Gooty Taluk of the 

AnaiUapur District now in the Stidhra State. This village formerly belonged 
to Karnataka and its earlier name was Kondakundc. Tliis conclusion is arrived 
at after a critical examination of all the relevant material on the subject 
lucluding the local antiquities and inscriptions. 

The date of Padmaprabha Maladhari, author of the commentary 
TtUpa'n/rnT^ii on the Niyama^dm of Kondakundicharya, was a matter of 
speculation among the scholars, and it was surmised on circmnstantial evidence 
that he lived in the 12th century. With the help of an epigraph from PAtasi- 
varam in the hladakarira Taluk of the Anantapur District, further facts about 
tliis preceptor are brought 10 light and it is shown that his demise took place 
on February 24, nils a, o. 

Nayasena (circa luo a. o,), author of the Dhm'mdmriui, belonged 
to an eminent family of preceptors, residing at Miilgund in the Gadag Taluk 
of the Dharwar District. Epigraphical and literary sources have been pressed 
'nto service for reconstructing the history of his monastic line which originated 
from Dharmasena Traividya about the lint half of the gth century. The early 
borne of these teachers was Chandrikava|a or modem Chruidakavatc in the 
Sindgi Taluk of the Bijapur District. Worthy of note in this connection is the 
fact that Ajiiaswna, the guru of Chavua'JarAya was, a monk of tliis order. 

Two Nishidhi memorials from Sonda or SvAdj in the Sirsi Taluk of the 
North Kanara District speak of the demise of the teachers Akalaiika and Bhatta. 
^lahka in i%07 and 1655 a. f>. respectively. The identity of the latter with his 
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even in a stnaJ] measure, the author will consider his Ja^urs rewarded. It is 
hoped that the present attempt would open various new avenues of study and 
research in this vast subject. 

Words are inadequate to express the debt of gratitude the author owes 
to Dr. A. N. Upadhyc, the General Editor of this publication. But for his leind 
encouragement to undertake and complete the study, this book would never 
have seen the light of day. In spite of hia onerous preoccupations he voluo" 
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CHAPTER I 

GENERAL REMARKS 


Sources: Jainism was a poweiful influence that moulded the 
religious and cultural life of South India during the early and mediaeval 
epochs of its history. But unfortunately the sources that constitute the basis 
for reconstructing the history of the faith are widely scattered and many of 
them remain unexplored. No systematic attempt has been o)ade so far to 
appropriate even the available material for a correlated and comprehensive 
study of the subject. This materijil can be divided under the following 
categories: 1) Local traditions and literature; 2) Antiquities such as the 
remains of old structures, sculptures, etc.; and 3) Inscriptions. These three 
categories of sources are mutually corroborative and form important links in 
the historical survey o be creed. It will be my humble endeavour in the 
following pages to take a glimpse of these sources and sketch a picture of the 
V v^vief outlines. For the convenience of treatment I would divide the 
o three broad linguistic regions of South India, viz., the Sndhra 
D3sa, Tamil Nad and Karnataka. 

Four Tramtioks: Before commencing our study of the particular 
regions it would be useful to bestow our attention for a while in a general 
^ way on the origins of Jainism in South India. Even though there is nothing 
to discredit the traditions and legends recorded in later epigraphical 
literature or literary works, it must be admitted, no clear and contemporary 
evidence is forthcoming in respect of the advent of Jainism in South India. 
More than one wave of missionary activities, it appears, rolled down 
in dift’erent directions and at difterent periods, from the north, and spread over 
the whole area of South India even to the remotest corners: 


1 ) The earliest of these movements might have taken place at the 
time of the emperor Chandragupta or even before, as may be surmised from 
the famous Bhadrabahu-Chandragupta tradition. 

2 ) The next important activity may be located in the Andhr.a Dusa. 
This may be gleaned from the story of king Dhanada narrated in the 
Kannada work Dharmamrita. 

3 ) The third landmark in the series may be attributed to Samprati, 
the grandson of Asoka, under whose leadership Jainism seems to have gained 
impetus in the South, 
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mari'icd clmuhtfip of Sarngiifisi*! who was a fuUowoi* of tho 

Buddhiat dootiliie, Kamalrtsi-I, however, whs won over to the faith of her 
husband. But Sarhgbo^ri could nut be pei-suaded so easily to disown his 
former faith in spite of the persistent eflVuts on the part of Ins royal 
sou-iu*la\v. Bubsei|iiejit)yf Bliauada succeeded in his mission and brought his 
father-lu'law into the Jaiua fold by establishing the superiority of the creed 
through a vision of the CJiflrann-rishis who liad attained |>cricctioTi l>y 
following the path of Jiiia. But tlie oonviction of SarnghaSrl did not 
last long. ITe was again reconverted to the creed of Lord Buddha by ths 
preaeliintTS of his (eachei’ Ruddhasri, One day llhanaihi <|iiesLinund Saiugliasrl 
in the conit as tft what uiadi^ liim abandon the daiija ilotitriue not wd ths tend-* 
ing his conviction in regard to Ua snperiorily, brougld liOine by the actual 
sight of the Cliurana-cishis Soaring in the air. To this SamghasrI retorted 
braz-.-nfaccdly that lie had never seen them in his life* Bn raged at this gross 
outrage of truth, the deities presiding over the city blinded SuihghaitrT 
by knocking out Iih eyes* Their dire cuvae visited even tiie descendents 
of SaingliasrT, w'ho were born blind for seven generations. On account of this 
calauiity befalling the laud, the country came to be known as the Audhaka 
Yishaya or 'the country of the blind'. 

The occasion for the story ia to illustrate the importance of tlio 
vow of truthfulness, which is reckoned among the twelve minor vow's whose 
observance is enjoiued upon the lay followers of ilaiuA IjAW, Proceeding 
further the narrative gives a genealogical account of the oiigiiml founders uf 
the family. The daina king YasoJhara of the Ikehs'iku lineage was ruling 
tlie kingdom of Aiiga in the age of the Tu'thakara Vasvipujya, llo repiiii'ed 
to the Yehgi Maridala and attracted by its natural beauty settled there. He 
founded the city Fratip'dapura and made it his capital. He had three sons, 
Anantavirya, Sndliara and Pi-iyahain, Hut inspired by the ascetic Ideals of 
the daiua creed, none of them was prepared to govern the khigdoni after 
their father, Priyahala, however, agreed to rule j but he died a premature 
death. Thereupon the mluiater of the state approached Srldhara who w'as 
performing penance on tli© mountain Bi^binivtisa. Tiie prince was somehow 

prevailed upon to suspend his austerities and rule the kingdom till the 
continuation of his liim was ensured. 

Incidentally some interestinjg suggestioits are thrown out in course 
of the rLBTratlTG, Srlparvata or SrT^ailfi which wag originally known as 
Rishimvisa’ is said to have acquired the name on account of its association 

1 According to tlte tCstiinonj- of a large iiamter of insorJi>llons ood olhcr Jtoarces 
the .Taina .ijioslicj wore goDerally Tuentioncd ns Rialiis. So Ibe expreiiaion Rishf- 
BiYofA u^ouid mean res&rt dl iVic Jama monkj;\ Tlias in Oplmw of th^ 

antbnr oi the stor/^ wM Alreft-ij AU of JaiQfi oiwiflLica, ^rldharA <knJy 

lent hiji na.111^ tO It by bis ecnlnciioo. 
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with ^rldhara. When ^ridhara was engaged in austerities under an Arjuna 
tree on the mountain, the Khecharas or the heavenly angels paid homage to 
him with an offering of Mallika flowers; hence the place came to be called 
Mallikarjuna. In like manner Amaravati was the place where the Amaras 
or the gods worshipped him. Sridhara attained Siddhi or perfection under 
a Vata or banyan tree in another place; and for this reason it was styled 
Siddhavata. The descendents of Sridhara were nicknamed Mundiya-varn4a or 
‘the progeny of the shaven monk’; bccaaso he reverted to the life of 
a householder from that of a reeluse. 

Critical Review op the Sioav; Dharmamrita, the receptacle of this 
story, is a Kannada poetic work composed in the champu style. Its author 
Najmseua hailed from Mulgunda in the Dharwar District of the Bombay 
State. He was a distinguished scholar and a reputed teacher of the Jaina 
faith. He wrote this book in A. D. 1112.* 

The story apparently reads like a legend. But a close examination 
will reveal the fact that in spite of its being a later fabrication, it contains 
a reflection of some early events in the history of Jainism in the Andhra 
country. We may also note in this context that a good many sources that 
provide a basis for the studies in South Indian Jainism are but later 
compilations of earlier traditions having their bearing on facts and that they 
have been accepted by scholars for historical reconstruction. The famous 
tradition of Bhadraba.hu and Chandragupta is an illustration. I shall now 
make an attempt to glean such historical points from the story as might be 
useful for our purpose. 

The geographical layout of the story fits in with the position of the 
Andhra country in the early period. TJie term Vehgi Mandala was loosely 
applied to the larger territory of the Andhra Dc.sa before its connotation 
was narrowed down to a specific portion of the land lying between the rivers, 
Godavari and Krishna. This assumption is further supported by an episode 
in the narrative introducing the name Andhaka Vishaya evidently signifying 
the Andhra country. Probing deeper, the appellation Mundiya-vam^a 
attributed to the lineage of Sridhara conveys a historical concept. Testimony 
of more than one epigraph is at our disposal to show that a part of the 
present-day Nellore District was known as Munda Rashtra or Munda Nadu 
in the early centuries of the Christian Era.* Sriparvata and Mallikarjuna 
represent the well-known Srisaila mountain in the Kurnool District. 
Siddhavata still retains its appellation in the Cuddapah District. Amaravati 
is identical with modern Amaravati in the Guntur District. Pratipalapura 

1 Karnataka Kavicharite, VoL I (revised ed.), p. 117. 

2 Ep. Ind., Vol. XXIV, p. 301. 
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may identified with mcHlern Bfiattiprolti in the same district.^ The 
nftrratife speake of the rule of the princea of the Ikshvdkn lineage in the 
Xndhra country. Hiatoricity of this etatenient has heen touohed by a large 
mimber of early inscriptions dlscoTered at Jaggayyapcta, Nagticjcinikorida 
ond other places/ 

Its HiSTOatctTV; Tniuing to Dhanada, the central Cgure in the nsrra' 
tire, he eppears to he a historical personage. A king nameil Kuberaka 
fignrea in the Eriihmi Prakrit inscriptions fron] Bhattiprolu ascribed to the 
third century a, 0 / Dhanada being a synonym of Kubiii’a we can trace 
acme kinship between the two*, ilemory of one Dhanada, again, lias been 
preacrccd in two traditions hailing from the region of the KrisbiiLi river, 
which is the scene of the nniTative. The Ganapesvaram Inscription of 
the time of Kslkatiya Ganapeti, dated a, T>, 1231, states that the island at the 
month of 1)10 river Krishna was created, 1 . c., populated by Dhanada in 
anoient times/ Further, Dhanadepnra was the old name of tnodoi’B. Chanda- 
volu, a village in the vicinity of Bhattlproln. This Dhamdapnra is said to have 
been founded by a king named Dhanada. These analogies could not have 
been accidental, and the inle of a king named Dhanada in this area in ancient 
past may be assumed as a historical fact.* 


The above brief review of the narrative has convinced us that it ia 
not a fiotitions legend. We have also seen that tho tale contains a few his- 
torioal or semi-histOrical tinths. Jf we succeed in mteipreting these facts 
correctly in correlation with the established events in history, tho nairative 
will shed welcome light on the the dark spots in the life of Jainism in 
Xndhra Dcia. But the main dlfllonity in our way would seem to be the 
fixing of the ohronologioal datum for the incidents related in the narrative, 
because the ground is rather insecure in the absence of clinching evidence 
and them exists room for holding divergent views. 


One might argno that the aUnsion to the age of such an early 
TArthakara as Tftgupujya, the twelfth of the series, and the A nga country, 

* ?“**^r* »ii«(«tioos in the etnd; I om indebted to the article, 

P**^****®** Soiniaefchara t^arma ia the TrirenJ, Madru, 

vol. Till, 'tov 2 (SoptetnherOctober, lOS&y, 

impp- 

Ep. Ind., VoL II,‘p. 32 R 

that Knlwrifc* at the hhattiproU reoardi it pluced in the 
Doddhlil thoagh it i. aot known U he wai a BqddhUt him.elf. 

fc|L Ind., ¥ol HI, pp. g:_^ 2^ ’ 

AH 3 ,rfT'^! ». B,V. Kri.)...™,, 

A Hlflcrj of tho tartj Dy„„tJcj of tbe Andhradfia, pp. 123-27. 
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bears chronological significance as a pointer to the very early period of the 
principal events of the narrative. The main interest of the story centres 
ijound the city of Pratipalapura which has been identified with modern 
?^Bhattiprolu in the Guntur District. Amaravati is also in the same region. 

^ " :ow a very large number of Buddhist antiquities such as the Stupas, 
^haityas, Viharas and inscriptions has been discovered at Bhatfiprolu, Amara¬ 
vati, Nagarjunikonda, Jaggayyapeta and several other places in the districts 
U Krishna and Guntur, especially along the banks of the river Krishna and 
its tiibutaries.* This incontrovertible evidence of archaeology and epigraphy 
has proved that this region was a great stronghold of Buddhism which 
I flourished here from the third century b. o. to the si.xth century a. d. 
Among the Buddhist stupas explored in this area, the one at Bhattriprolu 
has been considered to be very ancient and assigned to the third century 
B. 0.* The Buddhist remains at Amaravati also are sufficiently old and 
some of its sculptures evince archaic modes.* The conclusion therefore 
seems to- be irresistible that if Jainism ever thrived in this region, it should 
have been so prior to the predominence of Buddhism. Thus we might 
broadly ascribe the main events of our story to the fourth and the third 
century b. c.* 

; I Buddhism which had already taken root in the fertile soil of the 

i'l Andhra DOia before the accession of A^oka’, rapidly grew from strength 
to strength under the mighty patronage of the emperor during his regime and 
afterwards. This must have dealt a severe blow to Jainism which was also 
trying to carve out a place for itself at the same period and in the same 
1 region. It is possible to read such a state of affairs even in the story 
1 under discussion. If the character of Sarhgha^rl is not confined to the sphere 
i of particular individuals, he should represent the community of Buddhist 


1 K. R. Subrammion: Buddhist Remains in Andhra, p. 13. 

3 Ibid., p. 14. 

3 Ibid., pp. 18-19. 

4 ^rl^aila on the bank of the Erisbpil in the Knrnool District has been olaimed 
as a Jaina resort in the story. This probably furnishes one more indication fot 
this early chronological limit. The Mauryan king Chandragupta whose later 
affiliation with the Jain creed is well known has been connected with this place by 
a tradition which avers the existence of a town named Chandraguptapatuam in 
the vicinity across the river. (An. Rep. on S. L Epigraphy, 1915, p. 91; Madras 
Archaeological Report, 1917-18, p. 23.) If SrlparvaU of the Buddhist monk 
NAgArjuna, who lived by the first or second century a. d., could be identified 

_ *ith Visalia, then it might be said that Buddhism stepped into this region later, 

after the decline of its rival creed. For different views on the identity of 
^rlparvata, see K. Oopalachari; Early History of the Andhra Country, p. 125, n. 8. 

5 Buddhist Remains in Andhrs, p. 3. 
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followers. There were conversions and reconversions. With aU the efforts 
on the part of the advocates of the Jaina creed, larger and larger number of 
people, it appears, was being attracted into the Buddhist fold. Consequently, 
Jainism was losing its hold on the society. lu this manner Jainism was 
passing through critical times and we can hear an echo of discomfiture in the 
apparently triumphant picture of the faith depicted in the narrative, through 
the anecdote of Andhaka Vishaya and perhaps that of Mundiya Vamsa. 

Harishkna’s Version: Another version of Nayascna’s narrative is 
met with in an earlier Jaina work, viz,, Brihat-KathakOia of !Acharya 
Harishena.* It is a collection of narratives and the 46th story in the 
series entitled Asatyabhasbana-kathanakam deals with an account of the 
Jaina king Dhanada and his Buddhist father-in-law SamghasrI. No doubt, 
there exists close resemblance between the versions of Nayasena and 
Harishena. But there are also certain points of difference which deserve 
to be noticed here. 

According to Harishena, Dhanada's ancestor Yasodhara was ruling 
from his capital at Vallfira situated on the southern bank of the river 
lungabhadra to the west of Sriparvata. This account also contains the 
description of the Mundita or Munda Vamsa, and, in addition, we are told 
incidentally that Neniinutha Jina was born in this lineage. Dhanada’s capital 
is styled VOnyatatapura situated in the Karma Kashtra. The name 
Pratipfilapura does not occur in the version of Harishena. But there does not 
exist much difficulty in assuming their identity, because VCiiyatatapura is a 
descriptive term, and not a place name proper. The first word Voni in the 
compound denotes the river Krishna, being an abbreviation of KrishnavenI 
i. e., the river Krishna. Thus the whole expression means ‘ the city near the 
bank of the Krishna’. This description eminently suits the situation of 
Bhattiprolu which lies at some distance from the river. At the same time it 
confirms our earlier identification of Pratipalapura with Bhattiprolu. Karma 
Bashtra was the ancient name of a small area in the modern Guntur 
District.* 

I am inclined to believe that Nayasena based his version of the 
narrative on a tradition different from Harisheua’s and that the Brihat- 
Kathakosa did not form his main source. As large collections of narrative 
religious tales are extant in Jaina literature and since Harishena who 
completed his work in a. d. 931-32, has drawn upon earlier Prakrit 
commentaries on the works like the Bhagavatl Aradbana,* a close 

1 Published in the Singhi Jaina Granihamala, 1943, * 

2 An. Rep. on S. I. Epigraphy, 1916, p. 113. 

3 Brihat'KathakOla, IntroductioD, pp. 80 ff. 
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\ investigation may yet reveal further versions of the story of still earlier 
periods. The above noted differences in Harishena’s version of the narrative, 
however, do not disturb our conclusions reached before with the help of 
Nayasena's version in the Dharmamrita. 

In this manner Jainism met with reverses in a major encounter with 
Buddhism at the commencement of its career in the Andhra De^a. But all 
was not lost. It persisted in its struggle with exemplary zeal and scored 
iijbmmendable successes on other fronts. An early attempt to retrieve 
*ihe lost ground seems to have been made at the time of Samprati, the 
« irandson of Asoka, at the end of the 3rd century B. o. Samprati sent Jama 
r' missionaries to propagate the faith in the non-Aryan countries.' These 
' non-Aryan countries, sometimes speciGed as Andhra and Dramila, would mean 
the Telugu country and other parts of South India, Unfortunately details 
regarding the activities of these missionaries have not been furnished by 
^ the Jaina chronicles and therefore we have to content ourselves with vague 
' statements and indeGnite traditions. 

SAtavJhana Patronage : After this we proceed to the times of the 
Andhras, the period of the third century b. c. and later. These kings are 
generally known as Satavahanas; but some writers have preferred to call 
them Andhras.* There rests much unsettled controversy regarding the 
origin of Satavahanas. According to one view the western Dekkan was 
the home of Satavahanas. The other view claims them as the natives of 
the Andhra De^a.® But the undisputed fact remains that the Andhra territory 
was under the rule of Satavahanas for some time.* Without committing 
ourselves to any particular opinion, we can look upon the Satavahanas as 
an eminent dynasty of early rulers of South India and notice their relation¬ 
ship with the present theme according to our convenience. A number of 
Jaina legends and traditions speaks of Satavahanas as the patrons of Jaina 
faith.* But as most of these traditions seem to possess no direct bearing 
on the geographical unit under notice at present, we will postpone their 
consideration for a later stage. 

SiMHANANDi Tradition: Next we pass on to another tradition which, 

1 Ind. Ant., VoL XI, p. 246 j TrivSni, VoL VIII, No. 2, p. 181. 

2 For instance, Vincent Smith: Early History of India, p. 206. 

3 Both these views have been summarised and discussed in the Early History of the 
Andhra Country, pp. 6-24, 

4 A largo number of ancient sites excavated in the Telugtt area of the Hyderabad 
State, for instance, Kondapur, Panigiri, Qaiulabando, etc., has been assigned to the 
SAtavahana period; see Hyderabad Information, 1943 July; 1944 May and 
September; etc. 

:] 6 J. B. B. R. A. S, Vol. X, p. 131. 
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thoagli more intimately related with Karnataka, deserves to be car 
examined in onr study of Jainism in Andhra Desa. This is the well-kno'N^n 
story of the origin of Western Ganges of Mysore. It may briefly be stated 
thus. Two princes of the Ikshvaku family, Dadiga and Madhava, migrated 
from the north to South India. They came to the town of Perur 
in the modern Cuddapah District. There they met a Jaina teacher 
of considerable reputation named Siihhanandi. Sirhhanandi trained the 
princes in the science of ruling. At the behest of the teacher, Madhava 
cut asunder a stone pillar which ‘barred the road to the entry of the goddess 
of sovereignty’. Thereupon Siihhanandi invested the princes with royal 
authority and made them rulers of a kingdom. 


The fullest version of the story is met with in a stone inscription 
from the Mysore State, dated in the first quarter of the twelfth century 
A. D.* The nucleus of the story or a few bare allusions to its main incidents 
occur in the epigraphical records ranging from the fifth century onwards.* 
But the historicity of the tradition has not been questioned, and it is generally 
assumed that the events refer to a period of the second century a. d.* 

Perur which acquired the name Ganga Perur on account of its 
connection ^ with the founders of the Ganga Dynasty, appears to have 
been a fairly important centre of Jainism, according to the description 
contained in the epigraph. It possessed a Chaityalaya or Jaina temple 
wherein gathered the congregation of Jaina followers under the leader- 
ship of Simhanandi. The stone pillar which is said to have been 
. 18 e y^ the Ganga prince need not be taken literally.* Figuratively 

m eiprete , it might represent the obstacles standing in the way of 
ounding a new kingdom. The epigraph further tells that the teacher 
was an inhabitant of the southern region. This legend of Siihhanandi furni¬ 
shes another landmark in the history of the Jaina faith in Andhra De^a. 

established in the southern part of the 
rabahu Ph cen^ry a. d. According to the tradition of Bhad- 

^euion earW r ^ introduced into the Mysore 

on inthe MvLr« ^ntury b. o. If the faith had continued to\old 

on in the Mysore area, it should have facUitated the eff-orts of Simhanandi in 

1 Ep. earn., Vol. VII, Sh. 4. ^- 

3 liu pp. 10.11. 

‘ ~ o. boiog .PBI .Ub 

gr..«.g lb.l 1 , ‘ ‘■*7 77 “‘"•llj • piU.r o( E... 
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oarving out a kingdom for his disciples.* Otherwise, this event of the found¬ 
ation of the Ganga kingdom would prove to be another important chapter 
in the account of Jainism in Karnataka, which was introduced from the region 
of the Sndhra country through the zealous advocates of the faith. 

Kaifiyats and Local Records : Stepping further, we come to 
another class of sources which outweigh the other categories by their number 
and volume. But their historical value is not commensurate with their 
bulk on account of the less authentic nature of the material. These are the 
local Kaifiyats or the village chronicles compiled at a later date. Their 
information is generally based on second hand traditions, unverified reports 
and other miscellaneous stufi*. But they have their own place in the scheme 
of historical studies. So we can take them for what they are worth and 
utilise their testimony as circumstantial evidence calculated to supplement 
the results arrived at from other sources and to furnish further details on 
the subject. Many such traditions and Kaifiyats have been made available to 
us by scholars like the late Colonel Mackenzie and Robert Sewell of the last 
century, who took great interest in Indian antiquarian research and have 
left valuable treasures of their collections. From among these sources a 
few typical accounts have been selected and given below in order to 
illustrate the prevalence of Jaina traditions in almost all parts of the Andhra 
country. 

1 y According to the Telugu version of the Markandeya Purapa, the 
four Kshatriya clans of the Andhra country were the descendents of a king 
of Nanda family. This king is said to have ruled over the Kalinga country 
and to have been Jaina by persuasion. 

2) Tho region of the Vizagapatam Dt. was influenced by Jainism in 
the early period of its history. 

3) JaUuru, a locality in the Godavari Dt. was a prosperous Jaina 
city according to the information contained in the local Kaifiyat. A large 
number of wells in the Nagareim and Amalapuram taluks of this district goes 
by the name of‘Jaina Wells’. 

I 4) The Kaifiyat of Santa Ravur, a village in the Guntur Dt., 

oftei-s the following bit of information. Formerly, Jaina kings were 
I prominent and they ruled the country for a long time. Thereafter came 
I Mukkanti who was born by the grace of Siva. He destroyed the Buddhists, 
jJJainas and Charvakas. 

3 5) The following account is extracted from the Kaifiyat of Retur, 

I a village in the same district. In the vicinity of Retur existed a village 

I 1 Otherwise, there seems to be no reason why Simhanandi residing in the Cuddapah 

District should go to Mysore to secure a kingdom for his disciples. 
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name*! Kondi-ujupadu daring tbe regime of tbe Jftina rulers and it poaaessed 
a Jftina temple. Subsequently ^hen Mukkinjti was ruling, a diapute took N 
place between the -Tainas and BrSbmnnas who had immigrated from 
In this contest the Jainaa were vanquished and the Jaina temple of 
Koh4t^j®P^4'^ de Stray ed. 

6 ) The Kaifiyat from Anantavaram in the same district status that 
the king Xlukka^iti destroyed tho Jainas, Banddhas and ChSrvSkfts. Ho 
reigned until Saka 220 and had the towns of DhsraijilkOta and Warangai ns 
his capitals. 

7 ) The Kaifiyat from Kollnvu in the same district refers to the 
rule of Mukkanti from his tiapital Dharanikoia. It further relates 
that at that time Jainos w'Sre lining in a villlagu uamed Nagarijapadu 
near Kollnru. Tho same souree offers the following additional TeTnnrks: 
After tho commencetueut of the ^Uvahana Bra the Jaiun emperor 
Kirtivarman ruled the country. His sacccssora, Vikramarka, Jayasithhe, 
Malta Dcva, Viahuuvardhana of Vengi aud other Jaina kings ruled the 
kingdom subsequently. The KaiEiyats of Yahnti aud other villages in the 
same district similarly speak of the rule of Mukkanti Maharaja and hie 
destruotion of the Jainaa, Bauddhas and Gharvakas. 

8 ) A tradition prevailing at DherapikQta ascribes the oonstructiou 
of the local fort to a king named Mukkanto.^Tara in the time of the Jainas. 
Dhara^ikota is situated in the Kpshi^K Dt, and lies close to tho famous 
Buddhist site of Amarilvali. Hence the tradition is invested with special 
significance. MukkaQtelvara of this account; is identical with Mukkanti of 
the other legends, Mukkapii is the Telugu rendering of the Sanskrit 
expression Trilocbana or * Three-eyed*. The Andhra regions are rich in 
traditions that speak of the rule of Mukkanti Hiija or Mukkai^tl Mah5.raja. 

He ia believed to be the mythical ancestor of the Fallava family, endowed 
with snper natural power. The came Falla va is sometimes substituted by 
the expression Ka4avetti. Thas the terma^ Mukkai^ti Pallava, Mukkaut-i 
Kaduvetti, Triluchana Fallava, Mukkanti Maharaja, Mukkanti, etc., figuring 
in these accounts, all refer to one and the same personage, Mukkanti is 
ascribed appEoiimatcly to the period of the second and third century A. D. 

We have to note with interest the r^le attributed to him in these accounts 
as the destroyer of Jainism and other heterodox faiths. 

9) ilalbipiiciun, a village in tbe Krishna District is known as Jaln- 
ulapadu or ^ruined settlement ol the Jainas' among the viUagers. 

10 ) Aoeording to a tradition from Tetiali in the Gnntur District, 
Jaina Rajas ruled over that area. Such vague references to the rule of 
Jaina kings are found in the accounts of other places also. 
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11) The Warangal Kaifiyat speaks of a great Jaina divine named 

t Vnshabhanatha Tirtha (?) who was contemporaneous with Rajaraja Narendra 
of the Eastern Chalukya family. The installation of the goddess Padmakshi 
^ilon the Anmakonda hill near Warangal, mentioned in the same KaiByat, seems 
jjjno reflect the earlier association of the Jaina deity Padmavati with the place. 

B 12) From the Kaiflyats of Dommara Nandyala and Jammalamadugu 

B in the Cuddapah Dt. we can cull out the following useful piece of infomation. 
■ The early settlers of the area, it seems, were the Jaina priests inspired 
■ by missionary zeal. They cleared oflF the forest and laid the foundations 
H of new settlements. These settlements were, in the flrst instance, small 
I hamlets and villages known as Pallis. Many of the villages appear to 
I have been founded in this manner by the adventurous adherents of Jaina 
I faith, if we believe the accounts of local records. Some of these settlements 
I <rrew. in course of time, into big townships; and they were particularly 
I known as Bastis.^ 

I Thbie Contribution : The following two broad facts could be deduced 

I from the foregoing survey. Firstly, Jainism was one of the foremost religious 
I creeds that thrived for some time in the major parts of the Andhra country. 
Secondly, it suffered a set-back during the early centuries of the Christian 
Era on account of powerful opposition of Buddhism on the one hand and the 
growing strength of the orthodox Brahmanical cults on the other. Subsequently, 
the followers^of the faith appear to have been subjected to ruthless perse- 
oution which must have hastened its downfall. From the accounts of these 
intolerant religious activities described prominently in a large number of local 
records we are in a position to infer that the religious persecution of the 
Jainas was pursued on a large scale in the later period of the Andhra history. 
Conflrmatory evidence to the effect is available from Telugu literature 
also. 

Komatis and Thbir Origin ; The Komatis have been an important 
community of businessmen in the Telugu country. They claim themselves 
to be the descendents of Kubera or Dhanada who is said to have professed 
the Jaina creed. The origin of the term Komati has landed scholars on 
all kinds of speculations. But the Mowing suggestion has been admitted 
as more reasonable. The early immigrants of this community haUed from 
Karnataka. They were Jaina by persuasion and worshipped the deity Gom- 
matanatha. On account of their devotion to Gommata they earned the 

I The above information from the Kaifiyats and local records is gleaned from the 
accounts furnished in the Lists of Antiquarian Remains in the Madras ;Presidency 
by Sewell, Volume I; Studies in South Indian Jainism by Rao & Ayyangar; and 
TrilOchana PaUava and Karikala Chala by N. Venkataramanayya, 
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appellation Gomati or Komati.* Their early settlement appears to have been 
in the northern region and subsequently they spread all over the Telugu 
country. At a later period Penugopda in the West Godavari District became 
an important centre of the community. This suggestion regarding the Jaina 
origin of the Komati community is interesting; and we may note it ten¬ 
tatively as one more probable evidence of Jaina influence in the Andhra 

country. Further researches, however, are necessary to accept this view 
as a fact. 


Jaina Period in Tklugu Literature : Now we shall take up the 
question as to how far the Telugu literature is influenced by Jainism. We 
have been persuaded to investigate into this problem for the following con¬ 
siderations. Jainism flourished in South India at a very early period 
of its history, and two of the main literatures of the peninsula, viz., the 
Kannada literature and the Tamil literature, have borne the imprint of 
Jainism in a remarkable manner. This is illustrated by a large number 
of extant works in Kannada and Tamil reflecting the religious conventions 
of the faith. Oh this analogy it is but natural to expect that Jainism, which 
proceeded to the Andhra Desa even earlier than the other regions of Sooth 
India, should have left its impression on Telugu litreature also. But 
the facts appear to be quite contrary to our expectations. Hence we have 
to go deeper into the matter and examine the subject in all its bearings. 


The extant Telugu literature contains barely three or four works 
attributed to Jaina authors of later period.* The earliest literary 
product in Telugu so far available is the Mahabharata of Nannaya Bhatta 
It was written about the middle of the 11th century a. d. under the patronage 
of the Eastern Chalukya king Kajaraja II. The highly evolved classical 
s^yle of Its composition presupposes the fact that it was preceded by a variety 
ofhterary activities and that the Telugu literature was being developed for 
some centuries previously. If such earlier literary works did exist in that 
language what happened to them ? It may be possible to furnish a suitable 
itnsw ei ^ query if we study the religious conditions of the country 

carefuUy. A great uiiheaval in favour of the orthodox Hindu faith had come 
ovei^ he countiy ^ the time of Eajaraja II. Jainsim had fallen into dislpTte 

^ b m.ght have b ee ^rated or destroyed. We may "3“ 

^ 1 Rajarajanarendrarpat^bhisheka-safichika, p. 105; Tr iveai Vol Vitt v o - - - 

2 R. Narasiaxhachar: Hiatory of Kannada Lteratu’re.Tp 67-6^ ^ ‘ 
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bircumstance in this context, namely, that Nannaya Bhatta, contrary to 
the conventions of his age, makes no reference to his predecessors in his work. 
This silence may be attributed to the fact that they were Jaina by persuasion. 
But, in a way, we can trace the influence of Jainism even on Nannaya Bhatta 
himself. It is his style. The refined champu style of composition exhibited 
by Nannaya Bhatta in his work owed its origin to the Jaina poets, of the 
Kannada country who had almost specialised in it; and it is admitted on all 
hands that Nannaya Bhatta was indebted to and influenced by literary 
luminaries from Karnataka. We may further note in this connection 
another significant event which has a bearing on the literary historj 
of the two adjoining regions of Karnataka and Andhra Dosa. It is this. 
Some of the great literary figures of the Kannada literature, such as Pampa 
and Nagavaruia, who flourished about a century prior to Nannaya Bhatta^, 
either hailed from the Telugu country or were closely connected with it. It 
is on account of such considerations that scholars are inclined to believe in 
the existence of a Jaina Period in Telugu literature,* similar to one 
in Kannada literature. We can further postulate the existence , of this 
Jaina period approximately during the ninth and the tenth centuries a. d. 
We derive this suggestion from the study of the Telugu inscriptions which 
evince appreciable signs of literaray development at this time. 

2. Antiquities and Relics 

Now we pass on to the next stage in our investigation and proceed 
to explore the Jaina antiquities and ancient relics of the Andhra Desa. 
While examining these sources we have to bear in mind the following two 
points. First, the information regarding many of these objects is based 
on the reports received by the late Robert Sewell from local officials and 
other informants who were not specially trained in the subject. Conse¬ 
quently their reports are neither complete nor always trustworthy. 
Secondly, we can detect some confusion in these descriptions, arising from 
the lack of discrimination between the Buddhist and Jaina sculptures. 
As Buddhism also had prevailed in the land, ordinary people of the 
orthodox school were not in a position to distinguish between the Buddhist 
images and the images of Jinas and commonly mistook the latter for the 
former. Under these circumstances it is not unlikely that many of the 
sculptures dubbed as Buddhist in these reports were really Jaina. 

1) Ganjam District, though at present included in the state of 
Orissa, constitutes the northern frontier of Andhra De^a. At Malati 
near Goomsur hills of this region several images which were probably 
Jaina were found. On the Sangame^vara hill at Saila<^ in this district have 

1 Ep. Ind, VoL XV, p. 156. 
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been discovered rock-cut figures of Jaina Tirthakaras in a cavern and ^ 
image of Lord Mahavira, outside. 

2) Two small deserted Jaina temples have been found at Jayati. 
At Mamidivada have been noticed two old temples said to have been built 
by the Jainas. Machavaram contains two images in a tank to the west of the 
village. They are recognised as Jaina by the village folk. A Jaina image 
was found near an old temple at Peddamarra. Another Jaina image was 
lying half-buried and Uncared for in the middle of the village Tatipaka. 
The village Nandapuram in the Pottangi Taluk has preserved a small 
ancient temple containing nUde images of the Jaina creed. All these villages 
are in the Vizagapatam District. ** 

S) A Jaina image in kayotsarga posture, six feet high and 
halfbuned, was found at Dharmavaram in the Vizagapatam District. 
It 13 called Sanyasi Ayya and worshipped by women desirous of 
progeny. If they are blessed with an oflSpring, the child is named SanySsi, 
if male; and Sanyasi Amma, if female. Jaina images in sitting posture 
are found at Pittapuranl in the Godavari District. These are adored by 
the villagers as Sanyasi Devulu or ‘recluse gods’. Jaina relics such as the 
images of Tirthakaras, old temples, etc., are found at Ariyavattam, Neduluru, 
Atreyapuram, Kazuluru, JallQru, Draksharama and other villages in the 
Godavari District. Draksharama, it may be noted, is a renowned S^ivite 


4) The following villages in the Krishpa District are known to possess 
the Jama antiquities specified below. On the top of the hUl adjoining 
ilogalrajapuram there exists a sculptui*e which might be probably Jaina. 
To the west of the viUage Gudivada lies a fine Jaina statue in an excellent 
state of preservatmn. Jaina remains have been located at Pondugula on 
T Krishna and in the Hyderabad area across the river. 

adi ^4a conteins an old deserted temple said to have been built in the 
days of the Jainas or the Bauddhas. The sculptures deposited in this temple 
are possibly Jama. A colossal image said to have been Buddhistic wasfoimd 
T^f'despised in the enclosure of the Ramalingesvara temple at 
T- fn It beautifully carved figures of the Jaina 

P-®nt 

, statue of a Tirthakara has been noticed on a hill to 

^e west of the town of Atmakuru in the Nellore District. Villages like 


I Ep. Ind., Vol. V, p. 143 . 
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6 ) Danavulapadu in the Cuddapah Disti'ict was a great centre of the 
Jaina faith. Excavations carried on at this village by the Archaeological 
Department of the Government of India in 1903 have unearthed a large 
number of remarkable antiquities of the Jaina creed." Finely carved pede¬ 
stals and pillars bearing the figures of Tirthakaras and their Sasanadevatas 
and Nishidbi memorials have been discovered in this place. Some 
of these objects bear early inscriptions of about the bth and 9th centuries 
A. D. But on the evidence of two other categories of finds the antiquity of the 
place can be pushed back to still earUer times. Herein was excavated a 
chamber of bricks in which was enshrined an image of Parsvanalha Tirt- 
hakara. These bricks were of considerably big size and resembled those 
found in the ruined Buddhist stupas in the Krishpa District. A lew Andhra 
coins were also picked up in course of digging. These two last named 
finds would indicate that this place might have been a Jama cenire at least 
from the third century a. d. 

, We may note here an interesting fact regarding the name Danavula¬ 
padu attached to the village. Danavula-pacju means ‘the ruined settlement 
of demons’. It is a term of reproach evidently coined and applied to 
the place of Jaina associations by the followers of the orthodox faith 
at a later period when Jainism fell into discredit. This expression may be 
contrasted with the name Devagudi meaning ‘the temple of gods, borne 
by another village in the neighbourhood.* 

3. Inscriptions 

HathiocmpbA iNSOBipnoN: Now we enter into the secure realm of 
inscriptions which furnish eminently authentic and supremely reliable testi¬ 
mony in our investigation. The first and foremost Lm^ark of epigraphical 
discovery in regard to the advent of Jainism in the Andhra De^a is to be 
traced in the famous Hathigumpha inscription of kii^ Kharavela* who was a 
powerful champion of the Jaina doctrine. The epigraph which has been 
assigned to the second century b. o. speaks of the activities carried on by 
this Kalinga ruler for the promotion of Jaina faith. One of the king s 
achievements recounted in the epigraph was the setting up of the image 
of Kalinga Jina which had been snatched away by king Nanda; and 
another was the erection of a shrine near the Relic Depository of the Arhat 

1 Annual Report, Archaeological Survey of India, 1905-06, pp. 120-127. 

2 The above is a brief review of the Jaina anliciuities and ancient relics. It is not 
exhaustive. Much of the account is based on the information contained in the Lists 
of Antiquarian Remains in the Madras Presidency, Vol. Ij and Studies in South 

Indian Jainism. 

3 Ep. Ind., Vol. XX, pp. 71 ff. 

3 
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on the Hill. Incidentally we are told that the Wheel of Conquest of the Jah 
Doctrine had been duly set in motion on the ^Cumari Hill,* The expressif 
revealing this information contains no explicit reference to the author 
of the activity. But it is easy to find out from the context that it must 
be none else than ^dahavira, the last prophet of the Jama Law^ who is 
aptly described herein as having revolved the victorious wheel of the creed. 
This conclusion is farther supported by the analogy of Lord Buddha 
who is familiarly portrayed as having set the wheel of Dhamma into action. 


The Kumari Hill alluded to above is identical with the Udayagiri 
mountain* wherein are engraved the inscription of Kharavela and a few 
others to be noticed presently. This bit of epigraphical evidence backed by 
literary tradition noticed previously makes it clear that the foundations 
of the Jaina Law were laid in as early a period as the sixth century b. c. 
on the southern frontiers of the Kalinga country which comprised the 
northern boundary of the Andhra Desa. 


Udayagibi-Khandaoibi Epiqbaphs: Nothing is known regarding the 
state of Jainism in the Andhra country from the sixth to the second century 
B, 0 . But evidence is available to surmise that it should have received impetus 
during the reginae of Kharavela who was a zealous patron of the faith. 
Encouraged by his pious support Jaina missionaries appear to have marched 
to different parts of the Andhra country and preached the gospel 
of Lord Jina among its residents. For we are told in the Hathigumpha 
inscription that Kharavela convened a conference of learned Jainas 
on the Kumari Hill and consolidated the Ahgas or sacred texts of the 
^trine. This should have evidently infused new spirit among its advocates. 
Besides the Hathigumpha inscription of Kharavela, the Udayagiri and 
Khandagin caves have treasured a large number of Jaina records ranging 
from the second century b. o. to the tenth century a. d.* Particularly 
interesting among these documents are the epigraphs that speak of the bene- 
tactions made in favour of the Jaina ascetics by the chief queen of Khara- 
vela and the dignitaries of the kingdom. These inscriptions thus constitute a 
pillar of li^t, as it were, radiating the lustre of the Jaina Law through the 

region of Kalinga into the land of Andhra from the early epoch to the 
mediaeval age of its history. ^ 


A Big Gap; After this we are confronted with a big gap of several 
centuries on account of the dearth of epigraphical sources that have not come 


2 166*^’ *^P^^f<>rmjaya-cJMka-Kwnar^nvaU, 1. 14, 

3 Ep, Ind. VoL XX, pp. 159-67. 
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forth 80 far. This wide blank in the account of Jainism can be explained 
by a study of the political and religious history of the Indhra Dela. Part 
of the country was under the influence of the Satavahanas who ruled from 
the 3rd century b. c. to the 3rd century a. d. and who were, on the whole, 
staunch supporters of the Buddhist religion. The same creed enjoyed patro¬ 
nage at the hands of the Ikshvakus who succeeded the Satavahanas. The 
Salankayanas, the Vishpukupdins and the Pallavas, governing different areas 
from the 3rd to the 7th century a. d., not only followed the Brahmanical 
faith but also zealously led the movement for its revival. Thus for nearly 
7 or 8 long centuries Jainism could not look forth for help from the rulers 
or the state officials. Besides, Buddhism and other doctrines also seem to 
have held the field during this age. From an allusion to the exemption of 
taxes in the Vilavatti grant of Pallava Simhavarma,* it may be gathered 
that the Aiivikas* had settled in a substantial number in the region of 
the Nellore District in the 5th century a. d. But though vanquished and 
suppressed. Jainism was not wiped out from the land; and its teachers seem 
to have been carrying on their work silently and unflinchingly as seen from 
the subsequent history. With the conquest and establishment of their lule 
in the Andhra De^a by the Chalukyas of Karnataka who were generous 
patrons of the faith. Jainism came to the fore for some time in the Telugu 
country. 

Eastern ChAlukta Records: Jainism received patronage at the 
hands of the members of the Eastern Chalukya house from the beginning. 
Kubja Vishpuvardhana, junior brother of Pulake^i 11 of the Western 
Chalukya family, founded this dynasty in the Andhra country during the 
first quarter of the 7th century a. d. Ayyapa Mahadevi, the queen of Kubja 
Vishpuvardhana, made the gift of the village Musinikupda, situated in the 
Tonka Natavadi Vishaya for the benefit of a Jaina temple named Nadumbi 
Vasati at Bijavada (modern Bezwada). The gift was entrusted into the 
hands of the Jaina teacher Kalibhadi acharya. The temple which was pro¬ 
bably built by the donor herself, belonged to the Kavururi gapa and Samgha 
anvaya. The grant was renewed subsequently at the time of Visbpuvard- 
hana lil, a later ruler of the family.* 

Encouraged by the material assistance of the princes of the 
Eastern Chalukya family, the doctrine of Lord Jina appears to have 
gathered much strength and influence in the kingdom. Vijayaditya VI 
alias Amma II, a later ruler of the house, was a gre at promoter of the 

1 Ep. Ind., Vol. XXIV, pp. 296 S. 

2 Th« Ajlvik&s were an independent sect and the ^ew that they were a olas* of 
Jaina mendicants is not correct. See Mediaeval Jainism, pp. 218-23. 

3 An. Rep. on S. I. Epigraphy, 1916-17, p. 116. 
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faith. His reign extended from a. d. 945 to 970. Three copper-plate 
records of his reign that speak of the munificent benefactions made by 
him for the benefit of Jaina temples and priests have come to 
light. According to the contents of the Maliyapuqtdi cnarter* issued by 
this king, a Jaina temple was erected in the south of the village Hharmapuri 
by Katakaraja Durgaraja. Durgaraja was an important oflBcial of the state 
and the designation ]Katakaraja connotes that he was ‘a superintendent of the 
royal camp’. The temple was named Katakabharana Jinalaya evidently after 
this official. At the requst of Durgaraja the king made a gift of the village 
Maliyapundi^ for the benefit of the temple. The Jinalaya was in charge of 
the teacher Sri-Mandiradeva who was a disciple of Divakara and grand-disciple 
of Jinanandi and belonged to the Yapaniya samgha, Koti-Maduva or Maduva 

gaija and Nandi gachchha. The village Dharmapuri has been identified with 
modern Dharmavuramu in the Nellore District. 


Another charter known as the Kaluchumbarm grant* records the 
donation of the village Kaluchumbarru for the purple of providing for the 
repairs to the charitable dining hall of a Jaina temple called Sarvalokairaya 
Jinabhavana. The temple was under the management of Arhanandi who 
belonged to the Valahari gana and Addakali gachchha. The gift was made 
with the approval of the king hy a lady named ChamekkmbS who belonged 
to the Pattavardhika lineage, was a devont follower of the Jaina ereed Ld 
a pnpil of Arhanandi. The grant village Kninchnmbarrn was situated in 
the district of Attilinstidn. Attili which was evidently the headquarters of 
of the district still exists in its old name and is situated in the West 
Godavari District. It is interesting to note that the temple appears to have 

Bhimf Ir* predecessors of Amma 11, either Chalukya 

w?T • I. ’'>'<> ‘he title Sarvalokairaya* and dnrinw 

whose regime the temple possibly came into existence. ® 

1 MasnliiMtam plates* of the same king present a deeply colonred 

r? >« ‘o « distingnlLd famUy 

eminent line of Jama teachers who commanded respect in the societv 

» i 

Naravkhana II, who ardently follojr th: p, 

1 Lp. Ind., Vol. IX, pp, 47 £f. ^ 

2 Ibid. Vol. VH,pp. 177 fl. 
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of Jaina Dhatma. Farouiod by Chalokya Bhlma II, they seoured the 
inaiCTia of feudal chieftainship. They had a preceptor named Jayasena <Ao 
was proficient in Jaina philosophy and had the surname Nathasena. He 
was a disciple of Chandrasena. Jayasena was honored by several ordew of 
Jaina ascetics and lay worshippers, to wit, Sravakas. Kshapapakas, KshuUakas 
and Aiiakas. At the instance of this reputed teacher, Bhima and Naravahana 
II erected two Jaina temples at Vijayavatika (i. e., modern Be^ada);aud 
for the benefit of these temples king Amma II granted the village Fedda 
Galidiparru having converted it into a devabhoga. Ihe gift tillage repre¬ 
sented by the present day Peda Gadelavarru, a village m the Tenali taluk 
(Guntur Dt). / 

An inscription engraved on the wall of the Durgapancha cave at 
Ramatirtha* in the Vizagapatam District is highly interesting in that it 
furnishes valuable information both about the place itself and a later king 
of the Eastern Chalukya lineage. The epigraph belongs to the reign of 
Vimaladitya (a. d. 1011-22) and states that his religious teacher irikalayogi 
Siddhantadeva of the De^i gana paid homage to Ramakopda with great 
devotion. This shows, in the first instance, that the king had become a 
convert to the Jaina faith and had adopted the Jaina teacher as his spiritual 
guide Secondly, the record testifies to the eminence of Ramatirtha as a 
sac ed resort of the Jaina religion. Ramatirtha has been evidently referred 
to in the inscription as Ramakopda. It is further gathered from the records 
of pilgrims of earlier date written in red paint on the ceiling of the Papda- 
va^ficha cave and from an inscription on the pedestal of a broken Jaina image 
at^ Ramatirtha, that the place was an influential centre of the taith from 
early times and a holy abode of pilgrimage for its followers. Ramatirtha 
was an eminent stronghold of Buddhism during the early centuries of 
Christian Era and a large number of Buddhist remains have been discovered 
here.® It is interesting to observe how Jainism captured this place during 
the declin'mg days of the Buddhist creed and converted it into a stronghold 
of its own. 

DiNAVULAPipu IssoRiPnoNs : Let us at this stage revert to Danavula- 
padu once again and review it through the perspective of epigraphy. About 
a dozen inscriptions engraved on sculptured pillars, pedestaL of images and 
tablets of stone have been noticed here.* These range in date from the Sth 

1 An Kep, on S. I. Iipig.»phy 1S18, Appendix B, No. 831 and p. 

3 Ibid., p. 134; Mad. Arch. Rep. 1908-9, pp. lO-ll, 1909 - 10 , pp. 20-21; 1910-11 pp. 
13-14. 

3 Ibid.; An. Rep. Arch Surv. of Ind., 1910-11, pp. 78-87. «o, 

4 Ibid., 1905-6, pp. 121-4; An. Rep. on. S. I. Epigraphy, 1906, Appendix B, Nos. 3 1-41 
of 1905. 
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peotury a. d. onwards. One of them asaigaatle to the lotb oentnry rerewi 
to the ^htrakuta king Nityavaraha who may be identified with Indra 
UI or Khotiiga. Another epigraph eulogises and records the death, by 
the row of sanyasana, of the great oommander of the forces, ^rlvijaya who 
was an eraunint warrior, a profound scholar and an ardent follower of 
Jama Law. The records contain aliaaions to a divine named Kanakakirtl 

t^pigraphs are intended to celebrate 
the Ni^hidhi memorials of certain Jay diseipJes of the mercantile oommunity 
^uiTig Penugog^e. From these it I>«jcomes clear that thi? place i e 
Datmvulapadn, was considered sacred; and faithful followers of the Jain J Law 

proceeded here from distant places to terminate their lives aocoidinu to 
religious mjunctions. s 


k 1 .1 P;Li,Aa iKsottiPTioN: Jainism appears to have derived some 

help daring the early regime of the Kikatlya rulers of Warangal. On a 
hillock near Aam^onde, not far away fi:om Warangal, stands the temple of 
PadmSksbi, A pillar set up in front of this temple bears the figures of 
squatting Jinas oa^its four sides and a Jaina inscription whioh mentions the 
iolJot^g facta The epigraph is dated 4, d. llir. daring the reign of 
^e Western O^lnkya king Vikramaditya VI. Mahamapdalll^vara ^ti 
rula^ Son of Bet&rassi, wm the feudatory governor of the kiutr. Pervade 
sen. of D^ndMimatlia V»ij», ,„«e8ded to the hereditoty Iffie, 
of tb, mioMtor under the Kiketi ehief Prole. Mnilsmi *», theSnfe of 
this muister Bate .rdent follower of the Jeine Lew, she built e Jeiua 
temple uemed KndelaJhye Besedi on the top of the Amuakopdo hill end 

™ “"Td .i™*' ®.e plller e'lM wee eet 

np by the sorae lady on that oooasion. MshSoieudelKmw Mdlarasa, another 

gmteiy of the kingdom, eleo gore tend for the benefit of the Jaina lomnie 

»•« 

. TjpAriiai Rreoro: Au inaoriptlou from Taijapatri* iu the Auan- 

tapnr Dietact diselos s the eeielenee, in that looality, ef a weil^eatablished 
JaiM temple, an lufiuential line of Jaina t«mhere and the patronage reoeired 
by them from the feo^tory rolere of the area, who niaimad tl^ir Snt 
in the Inna,, race. The epigraph in dated a. n. tits and rlrd, 
^owment of land made by the feudatory old,if Udayadi^a to the divine 
Moghaehandra who wto the euperintending prieet of the ChaudLt^ 
Psre^n^thn Baeadi and belo nged to the M ule aaSighe. Dsfii gaua, 

I Ep. lad., VoL X, pp. 147 ft “ ^ ^ -- 

a Ibid., Vfll IX, pp, 253 ft 

3 Sofllh Indian TnJ«iptton» (S. 1. L>, VoLIV, Fo. T98. 
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utvayat PuflUka gachchha and IngaliiTara Balt. M-eghachaudra^S gam was 
Bhaiiuklrtt whose gurn was BiLbubalL 

CdABKOLo CiiABrER: Ao epigraph from Cbebrolu^ in the Kiishgu 
[district speata of the temple of Aoaritft Jina in the locality and seenm to 
record the oontinuaDoe of a of land formerly made for its maintenanee 
by a chief named Jay a, E?idently, the temple most have been in existence 
by the beginning of the 18th century a. n., as the inscription mentions 
the date a, n. I2l3^4» From this fact it would be reasonable to surmise that 
Jainism still claimed some following and was held in estimation to an extent 
in that area. 

Kokthu TminaKARA; An interesting Inscription has been noticed 
on the pedestal of au image dejioaited in the open air Archaeological 
Mosemn at Hampi.* It records the conatrnotion of a Chaityalaya in the city 
of Eandauavrolu. and the consecration therein of the image of Kuntbu Tlrl- 
hakara by Immadi Bukka Mantriivara, son of Baichaya Dagdanatha. This 
dignitary was the disciple of Dharmabhushaaa Bhattfirakiicbarya of the Jlduia 
Saihgha^ Balatkara gaga and Saraavati gaohchha, Ibe epigraph is dated 
A, D. 1325 and may be assigned to the relgu of the Vijayanagara king^ 
Haribara II. The image must have originally belonged to Kutnool, as the 
ancient name of the town was Kandanavrolu. Bub uniortunately the image 
is lost and only the pedestal has survived. The loss is telt all the more, 

because the images of the 'Tirthakara Kuntbunatha are very rare and 
not generally available for study and exominationi This aiJonIs one more 

instance of the lingering state of Jainism in the Andhra region. 


SaliAinAu EnOBAPH: Nuw we reach the end of our epigraphical jour¬ 
ney and notice with sorrow the tragic doom that extinguished the last rem¬ 
nants of the Jaina faith in the Andhra region. While recounting the pious 
achievements of o V'iraiaiva chief named Lihga, son of ^nta. an inseription 
from Sn^aila, dated a. d. 1512 , tells us that he took pride in cutting ott 
the beads of Svetambara Jainas.“ No further detuils are forthcoming 
regarding the activities of this Lihga against his opponents of the Jama creed. 
Though this piece of information is meagre, it is full of significance when read 
in the context of the entlrti history of Jainism in the Andhra countiy. 
Firstly, it proves that Jainsim had lingered on in the Andhra country, 
particularly in the region of Srtsaiia, in spite of overwhelming odds, till the 
period of the I6tb oantaiy. Secondly, it testifies to the prevalence of the 
Svetambara sect in that land and strengthens onr earlier surmise t b»t some 


1 Aa. Bep. on. S. L Epigr..pby. im. Appeadii B, 336. 
3 Ibid , AppvndiJc O, Uo. 1®. 

3 Bp. iLd., Vol. V, pp. 149 ff. 
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of the missionary activities conducted by the pioneers of the Jaina Law 
South India were sponsored by the members of the Svetambara schc 
i-hirdJy, It shows that ruthless persecution by the followers of hostUe 

creeds was prominent among the causes that led to the extinction of the Jaina 
faith in the Andhra Desa.^ 


Conclusion : We may conclude the above brief review of Jainism in 
the Andhra Desa with the following useful observations. 

1 ) The three categories of sources examined by us, viz., traditions 
and literature, antiquities and inscriptions are mutually corroborative. The 

material are sometimes supplied 

and failed in by others. ^ 

f T observer the Andhra Deia is virtually devoid 

in ^ Jainisin; for, no followers of the creed worth the name exist 

Kanli M i Belagola in Karnataka or Jina 

Kan^i in the lamil Nad have survived in the Andhra country Unlike 

luLfrv" w ' I f Ij'^^^^tures, the Telugu literature has pr^'served L 

literary works of outstanding merit written by Jaina authors But the 

above enquiry has convinced us that the facts were quite different. 

fK ®<=“dy of the various sources has brought 

home the following glowing features of the history of Jainism in the Andhra 
Desa. I Jainism migrated to the land of the Andhras prior to Buddhism 
m a, early a peri^ as the 6th century a. c. ii. It had to encounter 
dable opposition from the Buddhist creed. Though met with reverses it 

for a°ion 2 ?hi!e'^'*^”^^ 7 -*^*- Perseverence and survived with credit 

-i:;" 3; 

that hail ““d l>i6% aigniaoant are those sources 

that ha.l from toe Knshha and Guntur Districts, because this area was the 
stronghold of the rival creed of Rteri-ii,:. a . ® 

from "this area with otoe«‘'„m fh^^ to“; 

insiffnificant Nur, + 1 , ^ ^ *“®y neither meagre nor 

t i nre even preponderating so to say This no<i;+' 

furnishes eloquent testimnnir to +!,.> i,* u ko say. luis position 

toatchperledthr:rCarroS 

the eupremcyoftSahfo^'''^ circumstances and s ucceeded in establish!^ 

owerrieg ie th, !»'>“•««« 
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I CHAPTER III 

JAINISM IN TAMIL NAD 

i. Antiquity 

As contrasted with its vicissitudes in the Andhra Desa, Jainism 
'presents itself in a preeminently advantageous position in the TamU Nad, 
The sources that come to our help in the task of reconstructing its history 
are exceedingly rich and abundant. We shall make a selective study of 
them with a view to understand the story in its main details. 

Advbkt of Jainism: The geographical situation of the Tamil 
Nad would indicate that Jainism was introduced here either through the 
Andhra Desa or the Karnataka country. The latter view appears to have 
generally found favour with the scholars as it derives its support from the 
well established tradition of Bhadrabahu’s migration to Karnataka. But 
the evidence discussed at length in the previous chapter would persuade 
us to consider the possibility of the former view also in an agreeable 
light. Therefore we shall discuss here, in the first instance, the antiquity 
of Jainism in the Tamil territory on its own merit, irrespective of its 
affiliations with other parts of South India, and then take up the question 
of its relationship with the adjoining areas. 

Evidence op MahAvamsa: The tenth chapter of the Mahavamsa, 
a Buddhist chronicle of the fifth century a. d., deals with the consecration 
of the prince Paiidukabhaya. While describing the new constructions in the 
capital town of Anuradhapura, we are told that the king built a house for the 
Nigantha Jotiya to the east of the cemetery. Nigantha Giri and many 
aScetics of various heretical sects were residing in that area. Proceeding 
further the narrative informs us that the ruler also constructed a chapel for 
Nig^tha Kumbhanda and that it was named after him. A dwelling for 
the Ajivakas was also erected by the monarch.* 

The expression Nigantha occurring in the above account is a 
Prakrit form of the Sanskrit term Nirgrantha which means a follower of the 
Jaina faith. The reign of king P^dukabhaya* has been placed in the 4th 
century b. o. (from b. o. 377 to 307) and so the above events concerning the 
construction of a dwelling and a temple for the Nirgranthas in the capital 
should be referred to the early period of the Ceylon history. 

1 Geiger’s Mahaviimsa, p. 75. A reference to the place of resideuce of Nigantha 
Giri is contained in Dfpavamsa (H. Oldenberg; 19, 14) also another Buddhist 
chronicle of the 4th century a. d. 

2. Mahavamsa, Introduction, page xxxvi. 

4 
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TMiHjii.TAs'T Lindiukk: This pieca of mforoiation constitutes an 
imporUnt landmark in the liiatoi-y of tfamiam In Soutli India. The evidence 
ta trustvortliy eince it comes from a source which is fairly uncient and none 
the least pro-Jainri. Furtbei- the acciuMcy with which the ciicmustantial 
details arc narrated should leave no doubt In regard to its authenticity. 
Tlua shows timt Jainiam had established itself in the northern part of Cejlou 
and claimed a respectable stains in the hlugdom. It also points to the 
possibility that the Tniuil land might have coiub into contact with the creed 
of Lord Jina by the period of the 4tli century u, o. or even GiiHier. For 
on account of their proximity closer rel at ions hip subsisted 1*e tween Ceylgo 
and the Tamil country*; and the Jaina missiotiEulea like llie protagonists of 
the Buddhist fuitii might have uaturoUy preached their doctrine in the latter 

regiOD, ptiop to their immigratiou into the island by tlio land route throuLdi 
peoinsulut India. * 

It may be gathered iVom the above account in the Mahuvatfisa and 
from other aources that Buddhism was not the dominant religious faith of 
Ceylon in the 4th oentury ti. a. Jainism and otJmr ‘hcretioel’ creeds appear 
to have held the liekL Buddhism gained prominence in the island later by 
end of the third century e. c. durhig the relgii of the Ceylonese ruler 
Devanampiya lissa who was a jealous advocate of the faith,* It would 
thus «««»» t-bat the dootrine of Lord Jina which was senior to that of 
Lord Buddha cojiBiatently maintained its priority and also superimity, for 
some time not only m the laud of its origin, but also in the distant proviuces 

t™,, ...Jj-ssir. “;■£ ;s 

faithful^coL^ltin^T*'- -Mysore territory» has made a 

and f logeuds and triulitional accounts of rulen. 

the d l«s ootupendinm named RajavaUkathe. After furnishing 

thB regaining the migration of Bhadrabahu and Chandra^pta tf 

the Mysore region, the work tells ns that Bhadrababu at the time^of hU 

wens miinUlnca in the f^lcr t-erigd atw. '■ho Wo regJnjn 

9 Alabavaitiu, chapter iL 
3 Karuttaka Karlehariic, VoL III, pp, 147_8. 
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I monka instmctcd him to pt^icftcd still hvfht^v to the Chola anil PMya 
fcuutnes, A<»i>rdiiig}y Vi^fikhaohliiTfi rcpaiiorl t^- tliose regions and propa- 
^ted the tnncts tlic Jaina Law among tlieir iiiljahitfmts wlio were 
idready familiar with tho doctrine,* JBhadrabuUa is known to have decenaed 
by the beginning of the thin! eentiiiy s. o. ( b, e. 2D7), So tho earlier coiiiaot 
of Jainism with the Chola and Pmjdy« ooiintriea, i. e„ the Tamil Nad, aa 
specified in this aeeount, may be postulated approximately by the period of 
the 4th century n. o. 

Testimony of another litevaiy source is availiLble to show that the 
above statomeiit of IJfvarlmndra is not itiiromideJ. Ttstnanatuli, a writer 
of the loth ociitniy a. !>■* gives an aeenuiit of BtiaditibrUiu's exodus to 
Karniitaku on siodlar Hnes io^ his Sanskrit work entitled Bliadvabiiliaclm'ita 
and stfites that \"l 5 akhri<rljilrya, the disciple of Blmdrabilhu, led the Jaina 
saifigliA at the iiistunoe of hia guru to the ChdJa country.® 

KoCkt Buds aso BpioftAPHS: After this we pJisa on to a iliSbrent 
category of sources whose evidence should be coysldered direct and deeiaive. 
In consei|u6ncG of the researches conducted by the enthuaiustic scholars of 
the Epigfapbist's office, Madras * a Irn^e number nf envorns cohtaiuiiig bctls 
carved oat in tho rock has been discovered in the hilla and mountainous 
regions in the BudukkoUai area and Maduva and Tinncvelly iHstriots of 
the Madwta iiltate. The two lastnEuued areas arc pariicularfy rich in 
these antiquities and tho Madura District is known to possess ooiisiderably 
numerous niotiuments of this kind. These caverns are generally situated on 
mountain slopes at almost inaccessible heights, in out^>f'the-way ^.daces and 
in the interior of dense forests inhabited by wild beasts. The beds sometimes 
designated as Fan chaps ndava beds nre made ini') shape by chiselling the 
stone and usmdiy possess the elevation of a pillow. The caverna jls a rule 
are provided w ith the conveniences of natural water supply. From this 
description it may be seen that these rocky hermitages on the hills must 
have been, at one time, occupied by ascetics, monks and i-ecl^os who wanted 
to spend their lives in scoluded retirement far from tlie habitations crowded 
by worldly people. 

The very position and nature of these stony eouches which dre 
charactecisticidly simple and austere would point to their great antiqiuty. 
But on account of their association, in majority of instances, with inscriptions 
written in ancient script, it has been possible to determi ne tho a ge of these 
^ VoirilT^niradiictioii, p. audic* in yontti Indifta pp. 20 

hud 

2 Ep.C«ii,, Vol. II, IntrodcoHqa, p* 33- 

3 Vfiu Aa. Rtfp. on 3.1. Epiijritphy, lOOT, pp* 4€-l7 j IflOJ, pp. 4C-47 ; 

1009, pp, OrATOj 1910, pp- 96-99, ctv. 
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kno\TO as the Pai.4acKi Prakrit. One of the areas where Paiifachi Prakrit 
is said to have lieen in vogue was the Pandya country, and this description 
agrees with the provenance of these inscriptions. Dr. C. Narayana Rao, the 

protagonist of this theory, has substantiated his agruments by interpreting 
these records in keeping with his theory.* *16 

Jaina Origin: We may pass over the disputed question of the 
anguage and the contents of the epigraphs and concentrate our attention on 
those relics, which are closely related with these records, to wit, the natural 
caveras with their unique rows of rock-cut beds. There is adequate 
justification to maintain that these monuments, at any rate, the majority of 

wTn been primarily and exclusively Buddhistic in their 

or ^in. The grounds for such a contention are as follows: 

n .iju- although it is possible to postulate the infiltration of 

Buddhism in the Tamil country and in Ceylon prior to the epoch of the third 

TK P strength nor prominence in these regions. 

Ihe Buddhist doctrine gathered momentum only during the later period of 

+1,^ mighty support and patronage it received at 

the hands of the Mauryan emperor Asoka on the one side and of the Ceylon 
ruler Devanampriya Tissa on the other.* On the contrary, as we have 
observed while dealing with the history of Jainism in the Andhra Desa 
Jama teachers were the early enthusiastic leaders of missionary movements 
m S^th I„d.a.- This observation is confirmed by the prevalent 
J^ism m Ceylon during the early age of the 4th century b. o. noticed 
above. We have also discussed with the help of some literary traditions the 
possibility that the Tamil Nad could not have been excluded from the sphere 
ofpissionary activities of these early teachers of the Jaina Law in those 

nf have to note the Jaina associations and environments 

^ naany of these caverns and monuments. Here are a few by way of 

noti^^d V "^*1 T‘*'"PP^i-«nkunram, not far away from one of the caverns 

inaccessi^^^eiert^^Th^'''''''^ depressions cut into the rock at an 

^accessible height. These squares contain standing naked figure s with 

O -A-ntiquary, 1938-39, pp. 362 ff. ~ 

2 Mahavainsa, chapter xL 

’ wr'wir"? “■‘.''‘I" «»•»<* 1. T.„u 

yiewe/llu. kl .cMvilies. Schol.r. »ho 

.™r; >»"* <■' 

H..e... k... ~ -r 

on 8.1. Epigraphy, 1907. p. 47; 1909, p. 70, gonisw. vide An. Rep. 
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Mwent hocwl. These evidently represent the Jama TRrthakatas, 2) In 
the cavern at Alagarmalai containing Panchapa^dava beds a rock-cut 
image of the Jina has been discovered close to the writing in Br^mi 
jript. 3) The cavern at Muttupatti noted above possesses sculptures of 
llie Jaina deities carved out on the overhanging boulder sheltering the beds, 
i ) Of the three caverns noticed above at Kilalavu one contains a row of 
rock-cut sculptures in relief. These may be clearly identified as the Jama 
Tirthakaras in standing and sitting postures. 5) In the nati^al cavern at 
Settipodava near Kilaliudi are to be seen roctcut sculptures of various 
Tirthakaras attended by Sasanadevatus. 6) Existence of a series of 
rock-cut sculptures in relief representing the Jinas has been traced in a 
natural cave on Poygaimalai hill near Kuppalanattam. This cave is known 
by the name Savanar Koil or Hhe temple of the Jaina recluses*. 7) Kalu- 
gumalai noted for its beds and Brahmi inscriptions is particularly rich in 
rock-cut sculptures of Jaina persuasion, which present a highly charming 
spectacle. On the rocks of these hills have been carved out panels of Jaina 
deities; and particularly interesting among them are some that portray the 
Yakshis in prominent positions.^ 8) Sittannava^al and Narttamalai contain 
caverns with beds and Brahmi writing. These hills which are absolutely 
devoid of Buddhist vestiges abound in Jaina relics of an early age, such as 
rock-cut sculptures, fresco paintings and inscriptions.* 

Thirdly, we have to observe that these Jaina associations of those 
early mounments could not have been accidental. No doubt, it is possible 
to argue that some of the Jaina sculptures were carved out, at a 
later date, on the rocks of caverns containing earlier relics, viz., the beds 
and the Br^mi inscriptions. But we are equally justified in assuming that 
some of the caverns at least continued uninterrupted as Jaina resorts 
from the age of the beds and the Brahmi inscriptions onwards. Further, 
the appellation 'Pafichapajgidava beds* given to some of these monuments by 
the ordinary people need not be construed as necessarily conveying their 
Buddhist associations as Mr. Ayyar has presumed.® For there are instances 
of hills which are styled Panchapandava hills, but which own in large numbers 
Jaina sculptures and inscriptions only and no Buddhist vestiges. The hill 
known as Panchapandavamalai near Arcot,^ another of the same name near 
Kllalavu and the Aivarmalai hill in the Madura District, which is pnly a 

1 Photographs in the collection o£ the CU)verDnient Epigraphist s Office, ^ . 

2 Manual of Pudukkottai State, Vol. I, p. 83 j Vol. II, part I, p. 540. — . 

3 Proceedings etc.. Third Oriental Conference, pp. 278-79. 

4 Ep. Inch, Vol. IV, p. 136. 
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Tamil paraphrase of the fovuiei* expression (Aivar = Flve), may be cited as a 
few instances to illustrate this view/ 

And lastly, there seems to subsist an early common substratum of 
Jaina religious movement both in Ceylon and in the Tamil area in the 
extreme south of the Indian Peninsula, which are not distantly situated from 
each other. As in Ceylon, so in the Tamil land, particularly in its southern 
parts. Jainism might have impressed itself on the social and religious life of 
the people by the period of the 4th century b. o. Significant in this context 
is the close affinity existing between the script of the earliest Brabml 
records of the Tamil land and the alphabet of the cave inscriptions of Ceylon 
as noticed earlier.* 

Jaina ImmioratioxN in Tamil Nad: Now we shall revert to the 
question of immigration of Jainism in Tamil Nad and state our views in the 
light of the facts detailed abore. After their entry into the Andhra Desa 
the advocates of* the Jaina Law appear to have marched due south into the 
Tamil country. This is attested by the existence of ancient relics such as 
Jaina rock-cut sculptures and inscriptions preserved in the hills of the North 
Arcot District which comprises one of the northern parts of the Tamil 
territory adjacent to the Telugu region. These preachers proceeded further 
to the southern parts of the country and crossing the sea entered into the 
island of Ceylon. This might have taken place approximately during the 
period of the 5th and 4th centuries b. c. Another stream of Jaina teachers 
appears to have flowed into the Tamil country from the Karnataka region 
during the 3rd century b. o. These were the monks belonging to tjjie 
congregation of Bhadrabahu, who carried out the last wishes of their master 
under the leadership of Vi^akhacharya. The influx of this new band of 
preachers might have accelerated the pace of the proselytising movement 
in the Tamil country, particularly in its southern parts. It is on this 
ground that we can explain the abundance of Jaina monuments and 
inscriptions in the hills and elsewhere in the Madura and Tinnevelly 
Districts as contrasted with their limited quantity in the northern areas. 

2. Strongholds of Jainism 

Jaina Centres : Now we shall make an attempt to trace the origin 
and rise of some of the eminent centres of the Jaina religion that flourished 
in the Tamil country with the aid of the evidence furnished by anti¬ 
quities, inscriptions and literature. In doing so we shall be generally guided 
by the considerations of their geogra phical distribution and chronotogjcal 

1 An. Rep, on 8.1. Epigraphy, 1909, p. 69 and 1910, p. 68. 

2 Proceedings etc., p. 282. 
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dequoncc in oaeh oaso. One feature that becomes conspiettous io us while deah 
mg with this subject is that most of these centres originated and developed 
on or by the aide of the hills and mountains which are noted fyr their picturesque 
view and endowed with nature’s bounty. We can, therefore, indiilgiDg in 
a metaphor, describe these hills as the citadels of the daina faith. In this 
wise it seems that the wheel of conquest of the Jaiiia Law set in motion by 
Lord MahAvfra on the suuiuiit of the Kumurl Hrll in the Kniinga cumitry, 
rolled down on its Houtbern expedition capUiriug one hill after another and 
converting them into its strongholds till it reached the extremity of the land, 

KXaciii Regiox ; Xfulchl or Xfiiichi region which roughly represents 
the modern Chinglepiit District appears to have developed ua a Favourite 
resort of Jaintsm from early times, This area was the home of the Pallnva 
power whicli waa nurtured from the 4t]j to the 8tli century a. d. Mayililppfir 
which is now a part of the modern city of Madras claimed a substantial 
number of adherents of the Jaiua faith among its rcsidonta/ Tli uvalluvar, 
autlior of the famous Tamil poem Kural, who lived in the first century 
A. 0. is said to have been Joina by persuasion and a xesident of this place/ A 
tradition from MahabalLpuram avers that the early m era bars of the Kurumbiii- 
community of the area were the followers of the Buddhist and Jain a faitlis/ 

KAnchi Paopsa; tJorning to Kanchi proper, tho capital city of 
the PaUavos, it bad the unique privilege of being an eminent resort of the 
Jaina creed for a considerably long age of several centuries. Not only did the 
doctrine receive active belp and encuuragetuent ut the liands of the FslJava 
rulers iu the beginning, but some of the early memljers of the house became its 
direct adherents. The famous Instance is that of Mahendravarman I who 
ruled during the first quarter of the seventh century a. o. and wag a stauneh 
adherent of the Jaina faith in the early part of his life. * Bqually note¬ 
worthy is thednstance of the Saivu saint Appar who ig closely associated with 
the Pallava king aS the renowned teacher who brought aliout the spiritual 
transfer [nation of the Utter from his earlier leanings with the Jaiua creed. 
Initiated into the Jaina fold, Appar spent the younger years of his life in a 
Jaina monastery as monk Dharmasena.* We may uote in this conte.xt 
the tradition regarding the origin of the two temples dedicated to the Jaina 
deities at Xiruppariittikkunram near Kinchi. These are the shrines of 
Vardhamaua and Vi’ishabhaniltha Tlrthatavas, which are l>eUoved to have 

1 Studies is SoQlli ladiAQ JAiaiim, p, J-i; Ep, lod. VuL Vlll, p. ||}90. 
it Ibid. 

•1 J.ist of Antfquari&Ti Bciuivins m Aindrus Frejiiieiic)', Yol. T, lOQ. 
i Soadi IcciUn IpAcripliuos (S. I. I.), Vul. XII, lairoducLioR, p. 2, 

{> Stndiea In 8, 1. Jainijm, p, 66, 
b 
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, , J j K, « PaUava kro» at the instaace ot the teachers VSinaaa 

B isnet anUkely that this PaUava ktag was Maheadra- . 

variaaa I. attachmeat of Maheadvavarmaa I 

1- “re^r^t-s: :v;s!rtr.3;ap:Tr 

cave, the formerly posed in the opposite direction on account 

STu hrLglolfowed the path of the hostile creed. The passage ia ,aest.oa 
runs thus: 

I 

iniNt H 

JiNA KSNchi : Tirupparuttikkunram, popularly known as Jina Kanchi, 
is situated at a distaace of about two miles 

Conieeveram. This place has preserved a Jama shnne to this y* 

pSardeityof this shriaeis Lord Vardhamaaa who is ato sYled Tradok^ 

LhasvSai. It is the biggest temple, adorned with artistic spleadour, la the 

Coaieewam taluk aad owas a large aumber of weU-preserved loom of the 

Jahi paatheoa. About 17 iusoriptious have beeu aoticed by the 

of the Madras Office at thU place, aud these fhruiah much 

about the history of the temple. The epigraphs raage from the 12th to 16th 

century a. d.® 

Oue of the iascriptioas dated about A. a. 1110 iu the reiga of the ^Ola 
kiao Kulettunga Chela I, speaks of the purchase of laud laade by the kCishi- 
samudaya or the assembly of Jaina monks of the place for the purpose of <hg^ng a 
channel* Another epigraph, dated a few years later in the rei^ ofVikrama 
Chola, refers to two transactions, on two different occasions, pertaini^ to the sale 
of lands, free of taxes, for the beneht of the Jaina temple.® The p,ishi-samudaya 
figures in this inscription also. In this record Tirupparuttikkunram is referred 
to as ‘pallichchandam’, which shows that the whole village was a girt property 
of the Jaina temple. A third record, dated A. d. 11 99, introduces a teacher 


1 An. Rep. on S. I. Epigraphy, 1923, p. 4. . 

2 S. 1.1., VoL I., p. 29. The verie cited above contains the figure of speech known as 

double entendre. Ring Gnnabhara was Mahendravarman I, Gunabhara being one 
of his titles. ^ 

3 Ep. Ind., Vol. VII, pp. llSff.j An. Rep. on S. I. Epigraphy Nos. 40-45 of 1890; 
Nos. 188-89 of 1901; Nos. 97-100 of 1923; Nos. 381-83 of 1929. 

4 Ibid., No 382 of 1929. 

5 Ibid., No 381 of 1929. 
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^namcd Karakkal Cliandrakirti, who, along with others, is said to have Seeured a 
tax-fi'ce gift of land for the same temple.’ A tburtU inseiiptiou in Giautha 
charaeters acquaints ua svith the coQstrnctioii of the gopuia of the temple by 
the sage Pusbpascua Vumanotya who boro the surname Faravadimalla and 
was the disciple of MallishenH V»niii«nsi\i'i.* Of the remaiiiiiig iiiseriptiona, 
four belong to the age of the Vljayaiiagavn rulers, two of Pukka 11 and two 
of Krishiiadevaraya. The former, dated a. d. l33iS and 1388 rcspcctivoly, 
testify to the forvout devotion enlertnmed hy Irugappa, the minister of Bukka 
11, who jufwle munificent beuefaetious for the maintenanco of the gi'ent religions 
esUbllsUmeut and for new construetloiis in the temple.* In the earlier of 
these grants the deity is addressed as- TrallokyavaUabha, tlie god (NayanSr) 
of Tiriippavuttikunru. 

Jain A Asck^obncv: On Account of the paucity of sources it is not 
possible to present a clear picture of the state of Jeiiusm in the region of Kuuchi 
piioi* to the 7th oentury a. d. Buddhism seems to have approadied this area 
earlier and developed it as one of its poweifiil centres. This might have been 
one or two centuries before and a few centuries after the commencement of the 
Christian Era. By the time of the 7th century a. d. Buddhism appears to 
have lost much of its prestige and hold In the society aud to have been passing 
through a critical period. This was probably due to the spread of the other 
doctrines, one of thorn being that of Lord Jina. We ore led to draw this 
inference from tlie caricature of the Buddhist creed, rudely depicted in a 
cunlempoiJiry Sfiijskrit play entitled MatUvilasHprahasanam. This work is 
ascribed to the authorship of the PftUuva ruler Muheudravarman I, Particularly 
nuteworthy in this context is the manner in wliich the Buddhist mendicant is 
held to ridicule in this burlesque. It is also of singificanee to ob8eir\'e that the 
play contains no reference to Jiduism though tlie followers of the other schools 
have been drawn into it.* 

Jainism was already in a prosperous state by the time of the 6th and 
7th centuries a, d. This is attested not only by the account of Maheudravaruum 
I, Appar and Samhandhar, narrated in the hostile litcraj^ compositions in 
Tamil, such as Uie Tevaram and the Perfyapuranam/ but also by the statement 
of the Chinese traveller Hiuen Tsiang who visited Kunchi about 6iD a, n, 
Iliueii Talaug tells us that ilie Jainaa w'cre very numerous iu the city of 
Kanclii and that Buddhism and Bndunauism were about on a par,* An 

i Ad ReiKirb ou S. I, Epigraphy, JSo, 43 ot Xurafekiil tli« Tamil honorifio plural 

o£ ytint. 

a STfL Da of 1923* 

3 Ep. lod. Vt l, VTT, p. U5 a. 

4 II. GopaUu: rnUAv&i of K&nchi, pp. 10 tkad 93-94. 

3 Stud left Jo 5. 1. Jainiain, pp. 9€-G7* 

9 Lut o£ AaiJi^uarlot:)! Beomlna ia MAdras FreiidcikCiy^, p« 177. 
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investic^ation into the Buddhist antiquities, the Sthalapiu-anas of vanous temples 
of the°place, the local traditions and other sources, all lead us to arrive at the 
same result, to wit, Kanchi was a great centre of the Buddhist creed foi a 
considerably long age of centuries and that subsequently it yielded place to the 
faith of Jit.a.* With the decline of Buddhism approximately by the age o 
the fifth centuiy A. P., Jainism gained ascendancy rapidly. It expanded and 
consolidated its position in and around the region of Kanchi. Ihis is obsened 
from a survey of a good number of places in the area of the Conjeeveram fetluk, 
which have afforded several smouldering relics of the Jama creed. We may 
now take a glimpse of these antiquities near Kanchi. 

VioiNiTY OF Kanchi; Anandamangalam has revealed the existence 
of a group of Jaina sculptures carved on the rock of a hillock lying near the 
villagi On another rock near this group is a solitary Jnina figure with 
attendants. The central figure in the group is believed to represent Anantanatha 
Tirthakara; consequently, it is conjectured that the village has derived its 
name from the Jaina deity. But it will be shown presently that both these 
assumptions are incorrect. No followers of the Jaina faith are residing in the 
village at present; but members of the Jaina community living in the neigh¬ 
bouring villages come to this place once in a year to offer worship to the above- 
^ mentioned Jaina deities on the boulder.® An inscription dated a. d. 945, 
in the reign of the Chola king Madiraikonda Parakesarivarman, is engraved 
on the boulder by the side of the Jaina sculptures. It records a gjft of gold 
made by the divine Vardhamanapperiyadigal, a disciple of Vinaiyabhasura 
Kuravadigal for providing food to a devotee at Jinagiripalli.* This Jinagiripalli 
appears to have been the monastery situated at Jinagiri, possibly a name ot 
the Jaina settlement near the hillock at Anandamangalam, 


Anandamangalam Sodlptdbes : Now before proceeding to other places 
in the vicinity of Kanchi, we may pause for a moment to take a closer view 
of the rock-cut figures near Anandamangalam mentioned above; for these sculptures 
seem to belong to an early age and their study is calculated to help us to 
understand some peculiar aspects of the religious and iconographic traditions of 
Jainism in Tamil land. 

The group contains a central figure which occupies a place of promi¬ 
nence.* This is evidently a Tirthakara seated on a throne in the palyankdsana 

1 An. Rep. on S. I. Epigraphy, 1923 pp. 128-^19. 

2 Ibid, p. 129. 

3 Ibid., p. 3. 

4 Ibid., Appendix B, No, 430. Periyadigal is an honorific suBix signifying high 
veneration. Karavadig.^l also is an honorific epithet indicating great reverence, 
derived from Sanskrit gurxi, 

5 Photograph in the collection of the Government Epi raphist’s Office, 
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postuve and suimounted by the familial* canopy of triple umbrella. In the upper 
space near the deity are seen four smiill figures, two on each side. These 
probably represent the Sasanadevatus and Ganadharas. It is not known if 
the throne bore the usual cognizance of the Jina. If it bore one, it is 
obliterated. To the proper right of the main deity lies a prominent female 
fif'ure. decorated with head-dress, ornaments on the neck and hands, and garment 
on the lower part of the body. She is standing on a seated lion, having her 
ri^ht le» bent at the knee, the right hand turned towards the waist and holding 
some object, and the left hand placed on the head of a child whose feet are 
planted on the hindmost part of the animal. Two dwarfs are standing near 
her to the proper right. Behind the bended right arm of this female figure 
is a tree. In the upper space to the right of the tree is a fly whisk. A similar 
object is depicted also to the left of the Tirthakara. 

To the left of the main deity, which is the Tirthakara, are two 
figures which claim some prominence. They are standing with their hands 
hanging down in the hdyotsarga posture, and their feet resting on a full-blown 
lotus. The figure Immediately to the left bears the canopy of the triple umbrella. 
The other figure also appears to have borne a similar decoration; but it is obli- 
teratad on account of damage. Signs of damage may be detected in other spots 
of the group also. 

Thbir Identification : What deity is the central figure of the 
above description ? The belief in regard to its identity with Anantanatha 
Tirthakara has no justification. The characteristic traits enumerated 
above do not square with the known iconographical features of Anantanatha 
Jina. The deciding factor in the present enquiry is, I think, the female 
figure. She must apparently be the Yakshini of the Tirthakara. Almost 
aU the Yakshinis in the Digambara School of Iconography are endowed 
with four hands, and it is only in two cases that two hands are permitted. 
They are Ambika, the Yakshipi of Neminatha and Siddhayika, the Yakshipi 
of Mahavira. Ambika is described as riding on a lion and carrying in her 
two hands a bunch of mangoes and a child.* This description eminently 
suits the female figure of our group. Hence the Tirthakara here must 
be Neminatha. The tree in the sculptures must be his Kevala tree which is 

said to be Mahavepu (great bamboo) or Vetasa (cane). * 

There still remain to be identified the two figures standing on ri 
a lotus to the left. They might be Parsvanatha and Mahavira, the 23r(l 
and 24th Tirthakaras of the series, Neminatha being the 2*2nd. Otherwise; 
they could be identified as Padmaprabha and Naminatha who bear the red 

Y B. C. Bhattaoharya; Jaina Iconography, p. rt’2. 

2 Ibid., p. 80. 
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and the blue lotus as their cognizance or specific symbols.* Or, in a general 
way they would stand for any two Jinas of the pantheon. When a 
Tirthakara attains Kevala Juana or Perfect Knowledge, he commands 
all miraculous powers by virtue of which a golden lotus is said to move 
always under his feet.* This supernatural phenomenon appears to have 
been depicted in the sculptures under notice. This panel of sculptures 
might be ascribed approximately to the age of the 9th and 10th 
century a. D. • 

Important Observations: Asa result of the critical review of the 
Anandamangalam sculptures, we are furnished with the following important 
results. The Yakshini enjoys a fairly prominent position by the side of the 
Jina, which is not commonly assigned to her. This is conspicuous in three 
ways. First, she is marked out for an independent status in spite of her 
usual place of an attendant subordinate deity. Secondly, we may note her 
place to the right of the Jina, whereas her legitimate place is to the 
left. Thirdly, we may observe the special attention paid to her, as seen 
from the big size and elaborate decorations of the figure. The prominence 
that was being given to the Yakshini of the Jaina pantheon at this period 
and in these parts, is illustrated by the other rock-cut sculpture not far away' 
from the above group. The figures are not quite clear, but we can make out 
for what they appear to be.® The main figure might be Mahavira and the 
two-handed female figure standing to the proper right, his Yakshini 
Siddhayika. Her right hand is placed on the waist and she is holding in her 
upraised left hand an object which may be a fruit. The point worth noting 
in this case also is the position occupied by this deity on the right side of 
the Jina. We shall have more occasions hereafter to comment on the 
predominance of the images of Yakshini in our survey'. 

Kblics at ArpAkkam, etc. : Jaina relics have been discovered in 
the villages of Arpakkam, Magaral, Aryaperumbfikkam, Vishar and Siru- 
vakkam in the Conjeeveram taluk.* Arpakkam has preserved a temple 
dedicated to Adi Bhattalakar or Arugar which is Tamil version of the term 
Arhat. Another temple dedicated to the same deity was found in dilapi* 
dated condition at Magaral. Jaina images have been noticed in mutilated 
condition at Aryaperumbakkam and Vishar. An inscription in ill-preserved 
state was copied at Siruvakkam. The epigraph is engraved in early 
characters and records the gift of land to a Jaina temple or monastery named 

1 Jaina Iconography pp. 59 and 79. 

2 Abhldh&nachiQtamapi 1 verse 61. 

3 Another photograph in the collection of the Government Epigraphist’s office. 

4 Ann. Eep. on S. I. Epigraphy, 1923, p. 129. 
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Srikaranapperurhballi at Sirupakkatn.* Tl.o epithet ^peruihballi’ in the 
name indicates that it must have been a fairly big and important-religioas 
institution. 

Panchapandavamalai : From the region of Kanchi we proceed first 
towards the west and thence towards the south and enter into the tract of 
Panchapandavamalai and Tiruinalai, which represents roughly the modem 
district of North Arcot. 'I’he word ‘malai’ in these names means 'a hill.’ 

The hill popularly known as Panchapandavamalai, which means 
‘the hill of the five Pantiavas’, is stituated at a distance of about four miles 
to the south-west from the town of Arcot. Tiruppamalai is another name 
of the hill. This hill contains two caves, one natural and another 
artificial. The natural cavern is on the southern side of the rock. Inside 
the cavern are a few sculptures carved out in the rock. These will be 
examined in detail presently. An inscription is engraved on the front face 
of the rock overhanging the natural cave. Farther to the left and higher 
up on the same side of the rock is carved the figure of a seated Jina, and 
below this a tiger whose traces are rather obliterated. Proceeding to 
the western side of the rock we notice another inscription. The artificial 
cave consists of seven cells with six pairs of pillars. An image of the 
Jina is cut into the rock above these cells. This cave bears no inscriptions.* 

Thb Inscription: The first inscription at Panchapandavamalai 
mentioned above is engraved in very archaic Tamil alphabet of the 7th and 
8th century a. d. It is dated in the 50th year of Nandippottarasar and 
states that a person named Naranan who was a resident of Pugalalaimangalam, 
caused to be incised the image of Ponniyakkiyar along with the preceptor 
Naganandi.® Nandippottarasar may be identified with the Pallava king 
Nandivarman who ruled from a. d. 717 to 779. It is evident from the 
context that Naranan, the author of the sculptures, was an ardent follower 
of the Jaina creed, and that Naganandi was a divine of reputation. The 
expression PonniyakJdydr may be split up into pon and lyakkiydr which is 
honorific plural of lyakki. Pon means ‘gold’ and lyakki is the Tamil form 
of the word Yakshi which denotes a femsde attendant deity of Jina. 

Thk Scclpturbs: Now we shall examine the sculptures inside the 
cave.* The prominent figure is that of a female who is sitting on a raised 
platform. She has two hands. Her right hand is resting on the seat 

1 An. Report on S. I. Epigraphy, 1923, Appendix C, No. 64. 

2 Ep. Ind., Vol. IV, p. 136. 

3 Ibid,, p 137. 

4 Ibid., plate facing page 136. 
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anri she i$ holding some object in hei* left hand which is iraised. The object 
l«ks lilie & fruit. A male figure of smaller size is standing to her proper 
right Oil the platform. On the lower side of the platform are shown 
three miniatine llgures which might l>e of aome devotees, Pmimtfokkiiftir 
or tlie Golden YaksUi in the inscription evidently refers to the prominent 

female figure and the male figure by her side might he the preceptor 
Nuganandi. 


Golobm Yakshi; "Who is this Ponniyaktiyay or Golden Yaksbl? 
1 think she is SidtlUaylka, the characteristic attendant deity of Mahavlra, 
As seen proviously she is also sometimes portrayed with two bauds. The 
more famili-.i- attributes of hm- two hands are the Varatkmudcu (blessing 
pose) and the book. But another symbol which is attributed to her is 
the cytms fruit.* This Is assumed to Indicate, in particular, her Y'akshI 
natnr*?. In the Pratishthiisningraba she is described as invested with 
(/olfiiifi ln6tiv, T licse cancrnical details of Hiddlmyika agree in many respect a 
with the image of the above description in the cave. Preceptor NSgaunudi 

appears to have been a wor^hipjier of the Yakslu and one who ijopularised 
the deity. 


One striking fact that descives to be noted in regard to these 
sottlpturcs in the cave is that the image of the Jina figures nowhere in the 
picture. This is strange and signilicout, Tjie Yakshi or Yakshinl, after 
all, 13 a secondary deity and she is gcnctfllly portrayed in subservient rela¬ 
tionship with Iier mastei'j the Jina. Ihit hero Ihinga are difierent. This 
unu'iual position may bo attributed to the prominence that was bein^ given to 
the worship of Yakshf in preference to that of Jina on account of hot easier 
appeal and accessibility to the popular mind. This, I think, is the earliest 
temarkablo mstatice, bo far known, of the prevalence of the Yakshi cult 
in bouth India, afforded by the joint evidence of epigraphy and icon^ 


« Holt Hill: The second inscription on the rock at Pancha- 
I^udavama ai 13 about two centuries later." U is dated iu the Btb year 
ot tbe CboU kmg Rujaraja who ascended the throne in a, d. OBJ^SS The 
epigraph introduces a feudatory chief of the Chela king, Lataruja Vira Chbla 
by name, who was u zealous adherent of the Jaina creed and is described 
M a worshipper of the holy feet of the god of Tiruppanmalai. This chief, 
th^cord states, asaig ued to the god of Tiruppanmalai certain income 
1 JAtna Iconography, p, 146. -- 

^ Rl® 1 Ibid., f. D. a. 
y Ep. lud, Vd. IV, p. lav. 
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deriyed from the rlllage Kuragaapudi (modern Kurambiidi near the hill) at 
the request nf hia qaecu. The nature of the god is disclosed by the expre¬ 
ssion, 'palliohehandam*, characterising the gift, irhioh occurs cuore than 
ones in the inscription. Paljichchandam usually means a gift to a 'pnjli' 
which is a Jaina religions institution, a monastery or a temple, and is 
frequently met with in the inscriptions of the Tamil country,* 

Who could be this god of Timppanmalnit Tiruppannmlai consists of 
three words, (iV«, pSl and malai. Tint is derived from Sanskrit irt meaning 
*holy'; and pdi is milk. The whole expression may thus be rendered as 
'the holy milk hill.’ The inscription evidently refers to the Paflehapa^dava 
hill by this name and this assumptlou is justified by the still surviving 
another name of the hill, TiruppUmalai, noticed above. Since no other Jaina 
shrine or image proper is traceable on the hill, the god of this hill evidently 
must be the hgure of the seated Jina carved on the rock, described above. 
The presence of the tiger’s efligy near the Jina lends confirmation to this 
view; for the donor chief was of the Choja extraction, whose emblem was 
the tiger, in this manner the whole liill is invested with Jaina associations 
from very remote times and it must have been looked upon os a sacred resort 
by the members of the Jaina community residing in the neighbourhood, 

Vj^rJlKEAx: Besides the images and the inscriptions examined 
above there is additional evidence to prove that the region of Paficha^ 
p&Qdavamalai was once a busy centre of Jainism. An image of a Tirthakara 
has been traced in the village of Yilapakkam which is about a mile towards 
the south-east of FaflchpOndavamalai. But more illuminating than tlie 
image is the inscription found near the Naganathe^vara temple in the 
village.* The epigraph is dated a, n, during the reign of the Choja 
king Parantuka 1 and speaks of the sinking of a well at ViLapakkam by 
Pattini Kuratti AdigaL The well and a house were afterwards constituted 
into a nannery and placed under the supervision of the Twenty-Four of the 
village. Pattini Kuiatti Adligal,* as the name signifies, appears to have 
been an eminent lady teacher. Literally rendered, the expression means 
^Her Holiness Fasting Lady Preceptor’. According to the same Source she 
was a disciple of Arishtanemi Bbatarar of the big Jaiua settlement of 

L Ep. lad., VoL IX, p. Wl; VoL XXIV, p. lU, etc. 

3 An. tlEp. Da 3.1. Epi£r»phy, 1000, Appeadii B, Nou 63, 

3 This lumE ifl inlcr&tiAK. 't hat it is « papular epithiit aad aat a n&nxe of iuiUation 
£• olifar from tho eiprEfljioii wliicrk lueKiiA Knjfttti jm Lke T&iuil 

feminiDG fona dE Swfkrit Tho honorific lignifyUg Bomn 

4Qqb flenif *jbL«r Holy 'Her Wor^kip'p ibolDta ta ike crciiuciil. uplritujhl 

itftiuai ot teacher. 
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Tirappanmalai. The Jaina residents of the place had organised themselves 
And constituted a representative council of ‘twenty four members to look 
after their interests. This is gathered from the statement in the inscription 
concerning the Twenty-Four. This specific number again bears particular 
significance in the context; for it is reminiscent of the twenty-four 
Tirthakaras of the Jaina pantheon. 

Valliualai Hill: A few miles towards the north of Paficha- 
papdavamalai is another hill by the side of the village Vallimalai. it has a 
natural cavern on its eastern slope, which has preserved two groups of Jaina 
images incised on the rock. The sculptures are impressive; they represent 
the Tirtharnkaras, and other Jaina deities and also eminent Jaina teachers.* 
Four inscriptions are engraved underneath one of these groups. Two of 
them are written in Grantha characters and the other two in Hannada. 
Their language however is all Kannada. 

ii. 1 - 4 . belongs to the Western Ganga prince Rajamalla. 

It states that Rajamalla took possession of this, the best of mountains and 
founded the cave temple there. Another engraved near a sculpture informs 
that the image probably of his teacher, was made by the divine Ajjanandi 
Bhat^a. The third record again refers to the figure nearby and tells that it 
was the image of monk Devasena, a pupd of Bhavanandi Bhatara, who was 

Mother sculpture on the rock as the representation of the teacher Govardhana 
Bhatara and tells that it was made by the monk Ajjanandi Bhatara 
a pupil of Ba achandra Bhatara. These records* may be roughly assigned 
to the period ol the 9th and 10th centuries a» d. 

„ (nearPolQr): Now w« journey toward* the sooth and 

approach another renowned hUl replete with Jaina antiquities. It is the 

fron,^p“r“J‘"‘“n*“‘“'“ ‘''® about 10 miles 

Irom Pojur. Ine village is still inhabited by Jamas, and some of the Jama 

l^ihes have preserved in tneir possession copies of Jaina religious and 
hterary works written on palm leaf Ammi. . 1 . .. 

of the foliowioff few* i \'IV i-u ^nng these mention may be made 
mentaryin Tamil i) Tattvt taa‘ with com- 

Tamii/r) ^l-dhlXf :rZic“‘ *San‘;;f ■■■ 

tTarwi^ll c^imera^wS' = “ZsTrU 

ijaminTamU. ^ -^^“^^““^^i^nsvamipurapam in Tamil; 7) Srfpura- 


1 Kp. Ind, Vol. IV, p, im and facing plate 

2 Ibid., pp, 140-142. 

3 An. Bep. on IS. I. Epigraphj, 1887, pp. 3 and 7. 
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Hivibw of Spigrafhs : About a dozen inscriptions in Tamil and 
Grantha . alphabet and Tamil language bearing on the history of Jainism 
have been discovered at Tirumalai. They are engraved at different spots on 
the rook by the side of the painted cave, near the rock-cut Jaina figures on 
the top of the hill and at the base. The earliest among them refers to the 
reign of the early Chola king Parintaka I and is assignable to about a. d. 
910. It registers a gift of gold made by two residents of Kaduttalai for 
feeding one devotee in the Jaina temple on the sacred hill at Vaigavur.* 

Another epigraph which comes half a century later refers itself 
to the ■ 19th regnal year of the Rashtrakuta king Krishna III of the 
Malkhed dynasty. This date comes to c. 957 a. d. It records the gift of 
a lamp made to the Yaksha on the Tirumalai hUl at Vaigavur by a servant 
of GahgamadovI, the queen of the Rashtrakuta monarch.* The persence of 
this servant of the Rashtrakuta family from Malkhed in the midst of the 
Tamil country requires explanation, and this is offered by the historical 
events of the period. Krishna III led an expedition against the ruler 
of the Tamil country and dealt a crushing blow to the Chola power in the 
famous battle of Takkolam in the North Arcot Dt. This was about the year 
A. D. 949. The Karnataka victor remained in the Tamil land subsequently 
for some years consolidating his successes.* It was during this period that 
the servant of the royal household of the RashtrakQta emperor appears to 
have offered the service to the deity of the ‘holy hill’, attracted by its fame. 

Mokk GunavIra : The inscription on a rock at the foot of the hill 
refers to the 2l8t year of the great Chola king Rajaraja I, whose equivalent 
would be about 1005 A. n. It tells us that the great monk Gunaviramamuni 
constructed a sluice near Vaigai-malai and named the same after the teacher 
Ganisekhara Maru-porchuriyan who appears to have been his spiritual 
preceptor.* 

Two Chola Rkoords : Two inscriptions belonging to the reign of 
the Chola ruler Rajendra I, and mentioning his 12th and 13th years which 
correspond approximately to a. d. 1023 and 1024 respectively are found 
at different spots on the rock of the Tirumalai hill. The 6rst of these 
states that a lady named Ilayamaninangai made suitable provision for 
burning a perpetual lamp before the god Arambhanandi of the holy 
mountain, Tirumalai, at the Jaina endowment village of Vaigavur. The 

1 S. 1.1., Vol. Ill, No. 97. 

2 An. Rep. on S. L Epigraphj, 1908, Appendix B, No. 65. 

3 K. A. Nilakanta Sastri: Cholas, VoL I, pp, 159-61. 

4 S. L I., VoL I, No. 66. . 
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reftoi'd also mfonus ua incidentally that a aimilnr proTielon for bti'mng'a 
perpetnfll lamp had been made formerly by SinpaTai, (ineen of the Pallava 
ting,’ It ig of interest to note that the Jaina deity la addressed in 

this inscription by the peculiar name Arambhauandi/ Details reorardioff 
the PalinvA queen ore not known, “ 


The SftCOTid epigraph speaks of the provision made for burning a 
perpetual lamp ond for offerings to the god of Sri Knndavai JiiUllaya on 
the holy mountain at Vaigavilr* Vaigavur, we are told, was a 'palli- 
chchendam’, i. e., a Jaina religious endo'vment. The donor in this instance 
also was a lady named Chamimdappai ( ^Ciiiimundabbai). She Was the 
wife of a merchant named Nannappayya, a resident of Malliyur, 

The name of the Jaina temple introduced in this record is interesting. 
For we know that KuniUvai was a princess of the Chola extraction. She 
was the older sister of the famous ChOla monarch Eajaraja I, and it Is 
suggested that the temple owed its foundation to this great lady. This 
surmise is supported by the more explicit evidence of epigiapbir. Kundavai 
was catholic in her religious outlook and looked upon the different 
gods, Vislieu, Siva or Jina, with common devotion. In addition to the 
temples of other deities she is alao credited with the erection of two more 
Jaina temples, one at modern Dfidiipuram in the South Awvt Dt, and 
another at Ticumalavidi In the Trichinopoly Dt.* 

♦ft. j WoRsHirpxn: We have noticed above an instance of a 

gift made to tlie Yaksha at Tirmualai in an early epigraph. Two more 
inscriptions deserve particular attention in the context of the prevalence 
of the Yakaln cult m the Tamil country, which has been alluded to more 
than once before. One engraved in a small shrine below the painted cave 
at Tu^alai furnishes the following detaib.* Arbhtanemi Acharya, hailine 
from E,.datkkottBr, had the image of a Yakshi made and inaUUeil it here 
Ariahtanomi was a pupil of ParavSdimalla who belonged to Tirumalai; 
The shrine oontamiog this epigraph evidently bore tlie Yakshi image. The 
other recoi-d engraved on the outer wall of the doorway leadin<» to the 
painted ca^ is atdl more interesting.* It tells ns that the imagoes of * 
Yaksha and Yakshi had been set up originally on the holy mounUm of 
Arhat by i^im, a pnnee ot the Chera famUy from Kerala. The images 
i ^course of time, beca me subject to decay. Seeing this, a kter descenLt 

I a T T --------- 


B. I. I,, VoL t Na 68. 

Dqm this stand for Riahibbitiatli*, the £»t Ttrthakarat 
Ep. Ind., VoL I^, pp. aggi fl. 

^ UoSjCkolH foL H p, 507. 

Ep, lad, VoL VI, pp. 331 S 
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of Ejini» by name VitlngSdalagiya-Pemmal, eon of Riijaraja, had the two 
images restored and placed under worebip in the usual fashion. The Cbera 
chief, in addition, presented a gong to tlie shrine and constructed a channel. 
The Tirnmnlai hill is referred to as ^Tundlr^vaja-mandal^rlm-augiri’ in the 
Sanskrit portion of the epigraph, which means 'the eminent hill of Arhat 
in the region of TtipHlira, i, e., ChOla country*; and in the Tamil pcition it 
is mentioned as ‘EpgunaTirai-Titnmalai' wliioh connotes *the sacred hill of 
the god possessing eight atti’ibntes, i, e>, the Jina’, It ig clear from these 
details that both Elini and Vidogadalaglya-Peram!il were ardent followers 
of the Jaina religion. The epigraphs arc not dated but may be broadly 
ascribed to the age of the llth century a. d. 

NatanSb; The last epigraph to be reviewed is engraved 
on the wall of a Ma^dapa at the base of the hilJ.^ It refers to the rule of 
the chief R^janarayana ^mbhuvaraja and may be assigned approximately 
to the middle of the 14th century a. n. It infm-ms that Nallattll, 
daughter of Mamiai Ponmiiidai of Ponnur, cauBcd the blessed Vlhara Nayaniir, 
Ponneyil-natha, to be raised to the holy mountain of Vaigai. Ponneyil-uatha 
means the 'Loid of the golden fortress’, i. e., Arhat. Vihira Niyanir seems 
to he the Utsava-Vigraha or the duplicate image of the main deity, that 
is token out in procession on ceremonious occasions. 

It may be gathered from the above review of epigraphs that the 
ancient name of the village at the bottom of the hill was Yaigai or Vaigavfir 
and that the hill was called Vaigai-malai or Vaigai-TIrumalai. In oonrse 
of time tbe term Yaigai felt into disuse and the bill was styled simply 
Tirumalal or ‘the Sacred Hill*. The sanctity of the hill was evidently 
derived from the presence of the Jaina deities. Subsequently the village 
also assumed the name Ttrumalai, its old name Yaigai having been forgotten. 
Thus Tirumalai, in this case, constitutes essentially a Jaina appellation 
nurtured in Jaina associations for centuries. 

Lastly, we may note one more interesting Jaina relic that has 
survived to tb^ day at this aacred place. It ts tbe remnant of paintaings 
pre.served on the wall and ceiling of the cave. The centre of attraction is 
a wheel whose nave is occupied by the figure of tbe Jina flanked by 
attendants. The intervening space between the spokes of the wheel con¬ 
tains groups of devotees in adoring postures. The wheel evidently symbolizes 
the Dharma Chakra or the victorious Jaina Law set in motion by Lord 
Jina. The conception and execution of the piece ore highly impressive. 
These pamtings probably date from the llth century a. d. Traces of 


i S. L I., Vol. I, STo. 70. 
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Mrhar paiDtuig^ co^eMd np by He eiisUng works hare also bssn obserred 
wash f.tQk'ofT>* \ **'’ ■“ *>'» Wandi- 

of Hess epigraphs ' re t 1 

ra.:^i^hrLu.1es:rn^^^^^^ 

means * the .Taiua monast^Ey at VMii]’, * ^ Vjiinrpalli whicli 

tte ChOla^^^^™"; tl^d'h^SH*!' stffenti”/''. 
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Adlniltlia Tiribakarft constructed on a low monud cailcd Kanakagiri. The 
temple is under worship and o^na a few decent metallic images of Tirtiia- 
karas and Other deities. Notable among these iid au loou of the deity 
Jvalauialiui. The image has eight hands and Its head is surrounded by an 
aureole of dames. The followiag arc the details of attributes o4* * her hands: 
the right series: disc^ safety {abha^a}, mace and spear (^wkt); the left 
series; conch,hie Id, skull and book. This idol resembles in many 

respects the image of JVlahakali of the Hindu piiuthcoo, About three miles 
to the north-west of Ponnur is a bill named Nilagit-i. On the top of this 
hill is carved the image of Helaobaryii, which is also under worship.^ 

The Mahuma^dapa of the Adinatha temple contains two inscriptions 
which provide some historical glimpse of the temple and its ritualistic 
traditions. The earlier of the tw'o is dated in the 7ih year of the 
ruler Tribhuvauachakravarti Vikramapuijdya, which may be equated with 
A. D. 1289. This record speaks of the arrangements made for the worship 
and repairs iu the temple of Adtuiltha, out of the income derived from the 
taxes payable by the inhabitants of the Jaina colony attached to the 
temple by the popular representatives of the tract known as Vidul-parru.’ 
The second epigraph lays down a rule for the daina resideats of the place to 
follow. It is dated in Saka 1855 or a. d. 1738, The record states that 
the Jainas of jSvarnapura-K.aiiakagiri should take the images oi Par^vaiuLtha 
aud the goddess Jvulumalhu Amman from the temple of Adisvara every 
Sunday to the Nilagiri Hill at the time of the vfeekly worship of 
Helftcnarya.* 

JviLiJilLisi: Highly illuminating k the prevalence, at this place* 
of tho ■ traditions concerning the deity Jvahlmiilinl and the teacher 
Hcl&chatya, Holaohiryn, which name divested of phonetic hiatus would 
be liilfichilrya, according to a literary tradition, is intimately associated 
with the deity JviliS.mil I ini. He woa an eminent monk of the Draviija 
gujia and hailed from ilemagrima in the JJakshiga iJcisa or soulhern country. 
In order to release a lady disciple of his from the clutches of a htruhma- 
rakshasa or evil spirit which had possessed her, he propitiated the Vahni 
HOvata or tho goddess of tire on. the tup of the Nilagiri Hill, This is tbc 
story of the origin of the cult of J vidamalUii, and Heliicbdrya is regarded as 
its origin a tor/ We can easily acquiesce in tbc identity of Hemugrama of 
Helilchiirya with Ponnur (j^cn-guld), which has treasured, as seen above* 
relics and traditions associated with his name. 

I Au. ilcp. on 3. i. Epiyrapliy, 1&2S, p, SS. 

S Ibid., App«ndu Ji, Ho. 413, 
i Ibid.* Hu. US. 

* Ibid,, p, kS, 
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Jv'jUdmilini is the Yak^hifli of Ghatidroiprttbha, the 0th Tirthaharfl 
^ordiijg to the Digambara twlttion. She rides on a buffalo and has eiaht 

h.ads MiTjmy due, »rro», noMe, shield, trident, svrord, bow. etc.' AeeotdTijt 

fo f*”!’ ? seated on a boil and flames issue from her erest. 

™ . L *'* * f ’ different 

Cfil “ ’e ““"“‘‘O" ‘he Jaina pantheon 

has Mother ^.ty named Maldijeaja or JvHamllint who is reetoned m, a 

Vidyidern fhu g^dess-rides on a bufthio and carries in her eiuht hands 

a Imw, slneld sword, dise, eta‘ The ieon of Jrilimilini at Ponnflt noted 

thoi.!l.fr“'“”^ ““ '•''“‘P*™ "f "tker versions of the imaoe 

though there are oertain poiilts of diJfereucjc, image 

,.hs ^k^*'^**^*’ “ nothing to doubt the historicity of HeiS- 

^tya. ^thoogh not many lustorieal details are known abont lUm What 
bits of mformation we gather of him are from a treatise called JvSlamrdi.ukelDi 

a rflSS h n “ r'ts'f’u^ Indranandi Yogindra in gaka 861 m 
t: -Malkhed under the patronage of tins KashtroJluta 

w T"** 1“'*""““'*' S'''sa a» aooonnt of Hifli(ii»t}-u 

who was tho ongiuator of the JraliimSlinl cult and furnishes details of the 
doctrine as propounded by its founder. Indranandi also seems to W 
Mm^seJ the JralamaliMstotra, Pinm the way in whioh Indranandi r^rs 
^ ^la^arya. it may be inferred that the latter preceded the former by a 
pretty Jong period, tay abuut n century or two Tim a «sn 

IKl^irya somewhere in the 8th or Sth oontury a-'n., if not ear"I '’tI^ 
Helicharya u most probably identical with Elicliarya, an eminent teaeher 

and'LrrntflTntttMaCLrHll^^^^^ 

of damn m 

loaTt ^ T? 5" Satvauundi iu ago or I t, 

408 at a pUco caJed PitaJikn in the Rushtca This Pii+«i;irrk if’ ‘ 

ideDtiSL-d with Patalinurii, Podmunulivuf oi- T’’ . been 

-or Ticuppapuhyar, a suburb v£ 

1 J foitim Iconogr^pli^, p, 138. ---- 

^ ^^ 4 * ^ota V oL p 1C3 Tkas J 

|,0H««fi5 tUe image J Tfcjiimiilinl. Bejagola 

Ih. pf a lioa wUh ridm tk """ » 

wvtiby. Ep. Cara., Vtj. II, Intta. p. 5. ^ is note- 

Jain a IcouDgTaphf, p, 173, 

War^ms,.. 

FniTaeliaDasarii, IntTodaBtion, p, 12 . ''tuiare, p. a*. 
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Icuddalore to th= South Arcot Dt. It to holio^ed that theto oxtotod the 
DrflvH» Saitigha in this place about the Ut century b. 0. Accordmg 
to Periya Puranaiii this place was the Beat of a large, Jaba muDastery m 
the 7lh century a. d.* The fart that this region was a stronglioia of the 
faith is Touched hy the auti^iulties dlacorered at ViJlupuram, TtniuaruiigOijdai, 
SingaTaram and other places. We shaU notice Some of them here. 

CHoiAviNDiruRAM: Ch 0 lavai> 4 ipuram was another centre of the 
Jaiiia faith in the Tirukkovil taluk of the South Arcot Dt. On a hillock 
called Andimalai near this village is a number of interesting Jama ecuyures. 

One of tile rooks contains five or sb of eout^es ^ of 

nandavamalai. cut Into it. The rock overhanging this has the figure of 
Eiaviia carved in relief on its brow. This clearly indicates that these beds 
were used by Jaina monks. A few yards from this spot are two huge 
boulders butting against each other. In the iutcrveumg crevice 
the image of Padmavatl carved on a loose elab of atone, bhe is locally know n 

Z Kftlifmman. From the archaic mode of the figure the 

'k'j loih c^^ntu^v A i>* We mwy note hera tiie indapendcnt and 

thto duUy. L tb. two fa«. cf the 

eu either «Je of the hoago are inoiaed on the root the Bgures of Gordie 
and Parlranatha. Near the former ia eagrayed a brief inscription m Tnmil 
ehataoteta of about the lOtli eentury *.irteb records the eweliou of the 
Tevatam bv Veil Kongaraiyar Putta4iga! who w«= ““b P'^'y » . 

monk of ^e diatlnotion as bis name indicates.’ On “f 

the aauie hUl has been noticed one more epigteph to be placed by the uiiddie 
of the 10th eenluiy a.«. It « dated in ihe Snd year of the CliSle ptmoe, 
Gauderidilya MuiuLii CbSla and regtotera ^e grant of 
by the subordinate chief Siddhava4a«n tor the ivorsliip oi the Jama deity 
Pindikkadayol consecrated on the hill and (or the lliainienance of the 
Le'tics engaged in anstcrities.’ Piiylikkaitovul means •the god of the 
AiSka tree- and this may be indentified with the Jin a i n general uithia it 

1 Ep. Ind. Vo). Xiv, p, 33*1 bUcmt’if*' “ P’ **• 

3 Ab Bep on S, L EpiS™pl-y. PP- 

PulU- Unddh* Gnd denoU* Ike «»pecUbiUty 0« iki: person. 

Th^e Qlkec eomponcilts ol tkc oftme sasgest tb*t kt g okirf ot Sgoe lUtU . 

Tke Appellntiou Buddk* for the J*tno d«ot« moy be noted ’.ilk 

TivArlm «.y be coojp.ted with the e.pcc«ion- d^re’ ^ 

^ oonteit m on imwiptlou from the Bellary rc^tKiil. 1. L, V of. iX, pt, b * 0- ? 

It mei be derived from Sawtrit ■dfivagiiha' nud ioterprelod in the *ea*ee<aiiy 

^sacred ciiiisincliou’. 

3 Ibid., p. 63. 
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We may here note one important fact regarding the natural caverns 
found in this area. • Besides Sittannavadal, natural caverns have been traced 
in the hills of Tenimalai, Narttamalai and Aluruttimalai. No vestiges* 
of Buddhist contact have been discovered in any of these, and there is no 
reason to believe that they were ever occupied by Buddhist monks whose 
activities in the other parts of the Tamil country during the early ages have 
been known from various sources. On the contrary, there are clear indications 
to conclude that these natural caverns were occupied by the Jaina monks 
from the earliest times until a late period of history. This observation is 
in consonance with our view in regard to the early immigration of Jainism 
in South India and the association of the Jaina ascetics with the most 
ancient monuments in the form of rock-cut beds and Brahmi inscriptions, 
discussed above, and offers clear and concrete instances to the point. 

The Cave Templk: Next important spot of interest in the Sittanna- 
vas'al range is the Arivar-kovil or ‘the temple of Arhat’. This is a cave 
temple excavated in the rock. The belief prevails that the PaUava king 
Mahendravarman I was its author.* Mahendravarman I was the originator 
of cave temples in the Tamil Nad; and many temples of the kind dedicated 
to Siva, Vishnu and other Brabmanical gods, excavated by him, have been 
discovered in other parts of the country. But this is the only cave temple 
which is consecrated to the Jaina deities. So this temple appears to have 
been executed by him when he was a follower of the Jaina doctrine. 

A few characteristic contents of this temple may be noted here. 

On the eeilmg of the inner shrine is depicted a conspicuous wheel which 
resembles the Buddhist Dhaimachakra, but which may be better described 
as the Vijaya Chakra of Jina as suggested by the inscription of Kharavela. 
Even the idea of Dhamachakra is not foreign to Jainism. A figure 
bearing the canopy of a single umbrella is carved in the niche of the outer 
hall of the temple. This figure is referred to as the Great Acharya in an 
inscription on a pillar near it. Facing this is the sculpture of Parsvanatha 
on the opposite wall. The inner shrine contains three images of Tirtha- 
karas with their triple umbrella and other paraphernalia. 

Fbesooks : One unique aspect of the 'cave temple is its paintings. 
Originally the temple must have been picturesquely painted all over; but 
only a few of the paintings have now survived. They may be seen on the 
ceilings, beams and upper parts of the pillars. The whole theme of the 
painting is remarkably Jaina in its conception and the scenes depicted V 
present a pleasing variety of Jaina religious art. In the cen tre of the ceiling 

1 Manual of Pudukkottai State, Vol. I, pt. i, p. 540. --- 

2 Ibid, Vol. II, pt. ii, p. 1093, 
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of the mner shrine is the olmrminff portrait of the Jalna heavens attended 
with the Saaiavasarana Mandapa and other details. Handeome ai'o the 
pictures of two dancers on the pillars.* 

The SittarmaTa^sl pablings constitutes an Important link in the art 
traditions of Indian continent and Ceylon and deserve to be studied in 
corelationship with the cbronologionl series of Ajaata frescoes and the 
Bagli eaves frescoes of the Southern and Noilheni India and the Siginya 
frescoes of Ceylon, all ascribed to the period ranging between the 4 th and 
the 7th centuries a. d. Sittannavrrial art may stand a good comparison 
with the artofAjanta and Sigiriya. The frescoes of SLttannava^al furnish 
the earliest specinien of painting in South India; and from the Jaina poiut 
of view they are the solitary instance of the curly Jaina art on fresco, 

Rrnios oic NAKiTiwALAi: Narttlmalai is the name owned by a group 
of low hills, about nine in number. A local legend, probably of late origin, 
connects the name with the sage Natada. These hills are saturated with 
Jaina relics which show that they must have been the resorts ot Jama 
ascetics from the earUest times to a late epoch of mediaeval centuries. 
Many an eminent monk pTActised austerities on these hi s an oun e 
cloisters and monaaberlea in the natural caverns for the propagation of the 
holy doctrine. In course of time this place developed into an important 

stronghold of Jainism. 

Tlie hill known as Aluruttimalai of the group possesses a natural 
cavern containing traces of rocky beds similar to those at Sittannava^eL 
Rook^sut Jaina sculptures depicting the Tirthakaras are also found here, 
A damaged inscription of the reign of a Pandja king, by name MSravarman 
Sundara PaflidyA (lUh century), mentions the names o^wo Jaina teachers, 
DharmadSva Acharya and his preceptor KEmakachandta Paudita. Dharma* 
deva we are told, belonged to tbe monaatery of Tiruppallimalai, i. e., 'the 
hill of the sac.ed monastery*; and it is evident that the name was given to 
the hill AlurnHimalai on account of the Jaina religions institution eNiStiog 

there. 

Bommamalai and mIlmalai; Tbe existence of another monastei-y 
in the same period on the adjoining hlE which is now known aa Boiumemaki 
or 'the hill of images’, is disclosed by another inscription* Tina record 
registers tho gift of a village providing foe offerings to the Jaina deities and for 

1 HamuJ of Fadukfeottfti Stute. Vol. U, pp. 1094-97, 

a Ibid., p. IQGS. 

3 PudnkMltti ^ ’ 

4 Ibid., Lie.. CS6. 
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mouka Jwcllmg in the mdUMtonea of TitnppalUmftl&i anJ Ten* 
tirupp^illmmhu. The gift was ttddroisetL to the tnisteea of both the moniisteneis. 
The tiuatecs were anthomed to demarcate their lands with Sri Makbudaikal, 
The Jlukku^iiikal sigmfiea a stone bearing the figure of the triple unibrelia 
cftifed on it. Snob stones are eharacberisticnlly Jaina in their origin and 
purpose as the triple umbrella stands for the ajiecifie emblem of the Jlua.^ 
Tendiruppallimalai which means ‘the southern hill of the sacred monastery’ 
evidently derivecl its u&nie from another Jaina monasterv situated ou 
Bouiiuamalai. Another hill of the Niirttamaki group b called Mebmaltd 
or *the western In 11.' This contains caves and eaTcjns which must have been 
iiiliabited at one time by Jaina monks. Tins fact is also litteatcd by anotiier 
name of the liill, vb., Samapormalai or 'the hill of the Jama" red uses', 
iiandod down to tl^e present day. On these hilb, again, there exists a ruuk-eut 
cave tomplo wliicli is known as the ^manor Riidagu or ‘tho hill shrine of tlie 
Jaiua monks’. Originally it must have been a Jaina poflsossion there b 
evidence to show that it was converted into a Vblieu tomnlo tit Iho besiinnia*' 
of the 18th century a. d,* ‘ ^ “ 


TctfiiiALxi IifSOftTFTioNs: Teuiuialai b another hill in the Pudukkottni 
area noted f^r its Jaina antiquities. It owns a natural cavern with « di-ipdino 
indicating its habitation in an early age. The cavern is called AndSrmadam 
or ’the monastery of the poutifls'. On a boulder in front of the 'caveri is 
engrilved aD in^riptiou in archaic Tnmil characters mti ancient Tamil 
kupage of about tJie flth century a, d. The epigraph grnphieally uarraios 
hat ji Jaina ascetic named Mulayadhvaja was peifoiming penance on the 
lenur HUl (i. e., TdmmaJai) and that a local chief of the IrukkuvcL fumiiv 
eame there to pay hb respects to him. Impressed by bb eminence, the eliief 
gave an endowment of laud as 'faUichohandam', making it tax-free for tlio 
^mtonancQ of the sago,> Another boulder by the side of the cavern 
bears the carved figure of a Ticthgkara who may be identified with M-.huvka 


1 


u 


m this wnaectini, tM skmci. hiring lUe figure of a pUoher 

«‘i]Si5ed tu J^ina r^figiumi Imtitations. TW mJIM 

’ Kftg4ig»U memung 'aweilot's pitclicr'. The exiatence of such hoandary 

early ijjwrlptjouj «p]ored Iti tW 
area <Ao, Bep. oa S. I. Epigraphy, 1330-40 to 4^-41 o 040\ . 

**'"^**^* This i9 llbjtp.ted hj the 

'PadniAyatiya Kal''^!!SoS 1^“Kopbol and 
( oathor’* ovUertlon), Ko. 33 aud Ep. Ind.f Vol. XVI. p. 5 G j ^ ^ 3=Piatopbfi 

JUiWHal of Padotkotlai State, Tol. II, pt, i, p. fiig, 

PaduLkottv State Imcriptiour, VoL J, Np, 0. 
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tTaderncath this image li engraved an inscription of a lifce nature Ijelooging 
.p,,roiin«tely U the same ege. The epigraph states that the ioly 

catred by one Vaha Uibna Seruvetti.* JMsted idols of YakahU 
have been found in this place and also eiaewhere in this area. 

CumiPAiT! EioaMTi-sa: Choptipatti is anotlier interesting s^t 
in the same "region which has yielded a large number of ancient Jama 
restiwes. In a large mound called Sainaparkuniju or 'the mound of Jama 
monk°’ near this place, cscavationa have been conducted since IMS. The® 
hsTO rerealed the esistenco ef two big structural tsuiples aun-oundsd by 
compound walls, coutaining seme smaller shrines inside, the phntlis of 
which have stepped approaches similar to those found in the stones of 
Ceylon of this period. The style of the temples is that of the early Chida 
period of about the 9 th and the lOtb centuries a, o. A large nnmhei of images 
npretentiug the Tlrthaharas end other deities of the Jama ^ntheou ban 
aIa*o been unearthed. Of the inserlptions found hern one belongs to the 
time of the Chola king Esjacilja I. Another of about the Itith oentury 
i. D. meutions a .Taina teacher named Matiaigara who wan the preceptor ot 
D^yapala and Vadiraja.* 

Rkqiok or TKq next object of oar enquiry 13 the re^on 

of Madura whicr oompi‘iBB3 roughly tby present day Madura Dt, This 
area, apart from other vestiges, is charaoteristicly rich in three k^s of 
anthuitios: i) natural cavouiis and hills hearing rock^cut bads and Brthmi 
inscriptions: ii) Sgurcs of Jaina deities and Fecepters carved on Idle 
rook, and, iU) early epigraphs in VaVteluttu idphahet and Tamd language 
hv their side Judging from these valuable rebes along other ireful 

sources, we might well describe this traot au the cradle of the Jama rebgion. 

VicisiTT or MAunnA: In spite of the absence of conapkuoug 
reli<S5 which evidently have been euhmerged or destroyed under the sweeping 
tide of the Biahmanical faiths' the city of Madura it^eU appears to have 
been a flourishing centre of the Jaina faith under the fostermg patronage 
of the early Pfindya kings who had this ancient place as their favoured 
capital. If we take into account the epigruphioJil and archaeologicftl 
evidence we have been able to marshal in this chapter on the enily advent 
of Jaiuism in the Tamil land, there seems to be little reesou to disbelieve^ 
the veiw that the socio-religlous activities sponsored by the advocates of 
Jaina Law in the Tamil land oulu-inatcd in the foundation of the Miila 
Sarfigha by Knodaku ndaobarya in os early an age as the first esniuty s, c. 

I PudakkottBi State Insonptlong, ydL I, .No. 10. 

1 ii, p. 103®. , ,g , 

3 Compare for iaitaaoe the paiadnEi on the wall of MfalkvW At 

whSflh deplst the setups of peraeoTiUoa o( the Jalnn^ ;Stadi<s in S. t. JaloUm, p. 79, 
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or its subsequent revival under the name Dravida Sarhgha by Vajranandl 
at Madura in the 6th century a. d.^ According to the statement of 
the Tevaram hymns and the Sthala Purana of Madura* the city of 
Madura and the neighbouring hills of Anaimalai, Nagamalai and Pa^umalai, 
etc., were the strongholds of Jainism, being the resorts of Jaina teachers 
and m^s. This statement is amply borne out by the following investigation. 

^ _ TiBUPARANKUNBAM: At some distance from the city of Madura 

IS the hill called Tiruparankunram which has been noted for its Pafichapapdava 
beds and Brahmi inscriptions. On a sloping boulder near the Sarasvati Tirtha, 
two squai-e depressions have been incised at inaccessible heights.® One of 
them contains the st^ding figure of a Jina flanked by two serpents and 
attendant deities on either side. In the other square is engraved another 

five-hooded serpent and umbrella above and 
attend^t deities. These should be Jinas, Parsvanatha and Suparsvanatha. 

j Anaimalai Hiix: This hill is about six miles towards the east of 
Madui-a. Notwithstanding the ascendency of the advocates of the Brahmanical 
taith who have subsequently converted this hill into a sacred resort of their 
defies, this place has stUl preseiwed antiquities of the Jaina creed, which are 
sufficiently conspicuous and attractive.* A series of sculptui-es representing 
the Jm^ and their Sasanadevatas is carved on the rock overhanging a naturd 
cave. The sculptures are impressive. The last of the series to the proper 

w on a pedestal attended by Gapadharas. 

fhf 13 hangmg down and the left foot is folded. In the palm of 

the ri^ht hand which is raised, she holds a fruit and the left hand is^restin<y 

^ seen from her 

e evated position along with Jmas of the series. This is one more instance 
illustrating the raised status of a Yakshl. I am inclined to idpnHfr a 
as Siddhayka, the Yakshim of Mahavita. '*8”' 

. of these scnlptares is engraved a nvunber of inscrintions 

in Valtelattu alphabet and Tamil language, one of which mentions the 

name of a teacher named ^apandi.' On the analogy of sculptures bearin' 

inscriptions in other places, which clearly attribute tte authLhin 

sculptures to AjjananUi, it may be surmised that Ajjauandi was respoLiUe 

for some of the rockaiut sculptures at Anaimalai. This cavem'^is still 

recognised by the people as Samapar KdvU or -the temple of Se JatL 

monks . It is thus evident that Anaimalai was a favourite resort nfth 
Jama teachers and devotees in the early ages. tavourite resort of the 

2 P- Literature in Tamil pi- 

2 Stadws in S. I. Jamism, p. 68; Madura Diitrict Gazatteer (1905) L 254 * 

3 An. Rep. on S. I. Epigraphy 1909, p. 68 ' 

4 Ep. Ind., Vol. VIII, p. 318. 

■6 An. R p. on S. I. Epigraphy, 1906, Appendix. C, N 03 . 67-74. 
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S. IS TA^itli sAe 

lt.era»g« oflull» known ns Al.gnmnlni U "bont 

12 unles tow.rds tU. north-wnst of Mndotn. It hns . huge onTOtn oontn.mng 

P«nob.p5n4av. beds and Btahini insoriptionn on tho f' 

On ^hp^ame rock of th^ cavern and at about the same height of the ivrituig 

f iSi '•isst vXITS^S - 

ir Sn««^wbnbly Jrosenls tbo prooeptor of Ajannn.^.. Ajjnn^i' 
The hgure P>^oDaoiy observations regarding 

WM n i-onoTOod tcacber, »o sbnll m.KO > m 

bin powoonlity nt a Intel stage. ..f its oceupnlion 

bn.e been eonverted into a Jninn 

by Ajinnandi and tbe aseetios ofhis monantic oidei. • , 

that the Jaioa monk, of a stilt earlier age were ansoeiated with the stony 

beds in the cavern. t, ■ i i .a 

Another refcia to Ajjanandi an the author of tbo senlpturo- j ^ . • 

MoiToeatTii Near thU soisll village in the NUakkottar-tai^ 

Ife?'r ^‘Jit 1 dlher hr—“ a^ee 

both sides.* The irooj;e evidently reproseuln Mnhavira. 

AnoUier detaehed boulder in this naturel caycvn beam the bgnree 

j n-iea rncik ThtV avs decoFated with the aureola 

of two Jilias can ed on the roct. ihey are l e 

«»1 attended by the guardian augeU. Two .osotip ions alo en raved 
below tbe imngm in tbs Vnttelnttn script and Tamd 
them Staten that the senlpture was eaosed to be out ^ 

Periyadigal, a pupil of Ganasonadera who was a diseilde of A«£»nJ 

■asilupsti Bbatsra of Vepbu Na<to. The second ™age aeeotd.ng to 

S' other epigraph was the work of Alaghanandl, n disende of b-orepdi 

! toeta Km. 721) sail 7J9. fte mIBa 'r«‘y"' sisaian seidmil)' sad 

* rsTeted position at AlUMsaemL The asias AsttSpavUi aunt bere beea pvpo sr y 

derived froia the imUng performance o! the leacliee. 

I 3 IbiiL, l3L0e, p. tt". 

a 
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M possessing these antiquities ia hiiown eg 

Siddhem^jlai or Hhe hiU of the (Jaiua) sages', 

croim PcLtrAKQrua: This insiguifieont village in the Tituman- 

U bods on the top the hill uearbr. 

At itiaceessible height cm the shiping side of the ],i|] is mived a fine fiauia 

gf iL.c^m^ejittiug ,n the siddhiisana posture. The ima^i^rDt^^- 
lom the ram water hy rutting «ti ornamental groove above H in the 

V^telutt ^'' engraved an inscription in 

Vattelattu, which reads ‘Sri Ajjannudi’. ^ 

slretchfs^rhm^r^' ^ tfie i^^^dura taluk 

tretehes a hill range culled Ummmjamdai. lu this range is situoted a 

surrounding spots contain 
notable ves iges of the Jaina creed which create an iocpressicn that tlm 

fclvr.m T\ IVdlowerg. 

m uW "n T" “ -■ hollow of the emineut 

euliant. It |,as an arched entrance and in the roof ..f tUk entrance 

‘^VbrrjicJT •°'Tr i''““'''‘r* «.,i,,tum 

t1i« riAn>,i.l '■ llii'ee insiiriptiolis »n cngrareil below 

the eentwl group „. Vatleluttu cb„.ete„ uuj Tumil luuguuge.* 

■■f ™l.- I “P'e™I’'*5 '“fo™* Ui«t the iuisge on the pcdcslal 

X ms e j;,? I f "fe-. Vordhuman.) Puuditer 

Knreudi '1,;": “d """'V 

Alludes to 11.0 teeel.er «m,,,-! .- ' ..^^. <=P'e*-»l<b, «goin, 

tnonaslety uni stute M..f n 

weapon?, Tho lion has I'rAUT i« T i *t ° 't"'* liands also beai-iiig 

smri end sWeW i. Jif "i! « ““'f «rriof n iif 

-- «i« 'isnda. The femaio warrior must evidently Im a 
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Ai. _l<sp ™ S. L Bfisrapn,, ,010, c_ 

I blit, p, 6 b. 

Ibid., p, 67, 

Ibid., li)og, Appendix B, Kos. 530—332. 

Ibid, I&IO, p. 6T. 
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Yakshiui whom 1 am inclined to identify with Siddhayika, the guardian 
augel of Mahavira, on account of her characteristic association with the 
lioii.^ The sculpture probably portrays a familiar episode connected with 
her exploits. The next three groups are the Jinas in seated postures 
with their attendants. The last sculpture is again a female deity with two 
hands. She is sitting on a raised pedestal with one leg hanging down 
and the other folded and placed on the seat. In the palm of the raised 
riaht haul she holds a fruit and her left hand is resting on the l,ap. 
Some attendants are seen by her side. This also must be a \akshipi 
and she occupies a prominent position on pai^ with t^e^her deities m the 
avoup We have noted a similar figure at Anaimalai and I think that 
this Yakshini also is Siddhayika. It would thus seem that the artist has 
sculptured two aspects of the deity in the same panel, one warlike and 

the other peaceful. 

AsothkiiRkuc: To the left of the entrance into the Settipodavu 
cave there is another sculptural representation. A big image of the Jina 
who is to be identified as Mahavira, with his usual accompaniments ot 
lions, etc., in beautiful decorations, is carved on the rock. ‘^>» the kiwer 
belt of the pedestal is engraved an inscription in Vatteluttu script and Tamil 
lanauaae’ The epWrapli purports to state that the teacher Abinandan 
BhStara'ofthe monastery ot Lvanai Tirukkat.ambaUi had the scnlptures 
inoisW. Three more preceptors who were predecessors of tins teacher are 
mentioned in the recori. Taking these names into cons.deraUon the 
snecession of teachers will stand as follows: Kanakanandi Bhatara, Abinandan 
Bhatara I, Abhimandala Bhatara, and Abinandan Bhatara II. 

PioucHi Pall.vu : Climbing further up from Settipodavu we reach 
the ton of the hill wherein there is a spot known as Pechchi Paljam. It 
means‘the speaking hollow.’ Here ^re imixising sculptures of the Jinas att 
facin- the east. Three of them are in the sitting posture and fave others 
ate standing. The latter bear the canopies of serpents with five hoods 
spreadin.^ over their heads and are accompanied by attendant deities. 
These must be the representations of the Tirthakara Parsvanatha. Six 
inscriptions in Vatteluttu characters and TamU language are found engraved 
below these sculptures. One epigraph mentions Guuamatiyar the mother 
ofAjjanandi. Preceptor GunasSuadeva who was in charge of the hermitage 
of Kurandi Tirukksttamballi figures in three records.* __ 

1 Jain Iconography, p. 146. 

2 An. Rep. on S. I. Epigraphy, 1910, p. 68. 

3 Ibid., Appendix C, No, 63. 

4 Ibid., Nos. 64-69. 
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PoTfiAiuAiAi: Xem* KupiAlanatium m the TlramHrigalaiJj taluk 
is the hill called *PoygaiuiAlai. It possesses a natural cavern, and on one 
of its walls is carved n series of Jaiiia figures which represent several llrtha- 
karas. Tiio Images are arranged in three groups one below anolher. 
The first vow consists of four Jiuas in sTTthi^ pasture. The second row 
cotnpi'iaca three standing Jinas. Below this la the figure of a single standing 
Jinn. The envern i« popularly known ns ‘Saxnanar K.0vll ' or ‘ tho temple 
of the Jaiua monks’. The images are worshipped by the common folk who 
smear them with butter. The rock theing these seulpturea contains an 
obliterated inscription in Vatleluilu ebaraeters, which probably purports 
to mention the names of monks who had these images carved,* 

KlpALAVu: A hill c.Hlled PahchapanJavamalai is situated about 
a mile Irom the village KllaUvu In the Melfir taluk. On this hill is a spot 
recognised by the people as 'the school of children’. A boulder near this 
spot has preserved the figures of six Jinas with their familiar accompaniments. 
Some images are in the sittiog posture while others are standing. The 
ialter are shaded by five-hooded serpents snrmounting their heads. These 
might be the re pve sen tat ions of Pfiravanatha, On another side of the same 
bouldet ate Incised three figures of the Jinas seated on ornamental pedestals. 
The inscription on the pedestal of the second image ttales that Sangaran 
Srivalbivan had it carved and made provigion for lamp and daily offerings 
to the deity. 

Reverting to earlier times this lull contains a very loige nnmber of 
Stony liedii, picture gqiioly arranged and carefalJy sbeltcred, indloating a big 
settlement of nsoctieg who had chosen this tract for their domicile.' 

KAnuHGjlLAKKroi: The hill near this village in the above talnk ia 
known a.s PahchapSndavarkutiu, It poasesses a cavern containing beds 
and a Biabmi inscription. On a rook adjoining this imve is carved the figure 
ofa Jinaon a seniplured pedestal. Underneath this sculpture is an inscri. 
ption in V^ntteiuttu alphabet, which states that the image was caused to 
be made by the revered vVjjanandi.* 

Atvakualait A Urge number of inscriptions in Vatteluttu script has 
been discovered above the natural cave at Aivannalai in the Pnlni taluk.* 

1 An. Rep. on 3. I, Eptgt*plij, ISQB, p. 70. 

2" 1310, pp. 68-69. 

3 Ibid., 1913, p. CO, 

4 Ibid., IWW, Appendix B, Kos. 692, 094, 697, 700, 701 aad 706, Here alio PnUini, 
in the oanie PnttlmicarattivnT menus *f(atisg’. 
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«"S',”“Srs.-« ."CSursrs"-:^. 

iQe taujf 1 , ^ or A D 870, m Ibe reign ot the ±^ai.n?ya 

L^”Vjr4'’X9tlte^h<.t 

“ * I ' *■ "p.ir 4 SBq. Paflirriii' aiiJ of i^ikshls at linivajira*. 

and Tirnriyim wag prabably the ancient name of Aivarinaki. 

PRoatsENOE OF Yaksiij: We owy once more note in the ahoTo inscri- 
t A iTf rmalal the specific reference to the rene^^ of the images of 
ilksb^s whicli must have bean evidently under worship as independent 
detieslor^^ tlmeg. A eareful examination of some of the sou pt^es 
in the Madura region described above shows that Ihe^ ^ i’ 
been given a preferential treatment by transfening them to the right hand 
'A ^ ttifl tlnas This as I have pointed out previously* furnishes further 

LZ. of .h= aoity of tu 

eviaence m . \ a hleher status in tbe devotional plane of 

pCu^!r Vli-tn. The .kvated position of the Yakshims m the sc^ptnred 
p^neU at Amimalai and §ettipo4avuhas already been described m detai, 

Kosk-oli WoiHSiw™: In the above autvey of Jnin. .nU- 

ooltles ^^'vri^the exirtenc. of a hrge number of eeulp uvee on.-ve<i 
quities we nave ^ „f,inr&l caveins, Xow we have to See the purpose 

eerveil b^TtLeo image,. Tbc ioacription engraved below the scnlplure of 
r.no ! « Ktlalavu noticed above, e.vpresely elates that tl.ei>erson who was 
a J,na •* ^'‘1“’,“ ” 1 „„ .,f tu, i„.ge on the roct, also made provision 

for'Ttflih worship and offerings. From this si^eiSo instance we i^y 

rsasonahly “ V tH, „onks and teachers residing in seclusion in the hills 

InlenJe^s but aL by the laity of means who mad. ad«,nate arrangements 
for maintaining the routine of rituals for them. 

AEssowssuMosasTSSTi A perusal of the inscriptions discorered 
in the regfon ut Madura shows that there ffouriehed in this area a renowned 
in the Jegion rnrandi TilukiSttiimballi and more than one generation 

Tr^iuLeXrs wt'wt iU eimstituen^s. Asht^si and his pllpU 
otrepateateuc ^ Uttsmapulfujau, seem to have 

Angh.unymi, g AshtOpavasi may be identified with hla 

belonged to ^ w,r:tK two succeS'’ive generations of pupils in 

, namesake who -gnee * * J .mother disciple of Uiis 

the record ^irom MuUu^^^ GvmssEna 1, Vardheman. end 

Q^Zt, Wh«ed to thie monastery are known from the insonptions 
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at Settipodavu. Of these Gunasena I was highly renowned and he is spoken 
of as the president of the monastery^ It might be this same Gonastna who 
figures again as the head of the institution in three inscriptions from Pechchi 
Pallam. The four generations of teachers headed by Kanakanandi, who 
figure in another inscription from Settipodavu, were also connected with this 
monastery and might have belonged probably to a slightly later age. 

Separating the word ‘palli’ meaning ‘monastery’ from the expression, 
Kurandi Tirukkattamballi by which the institution was designated, Kiirandi 
Tirukkadn would be the name of the place where the monastery was situated. 
Literally rendered Kurandi Tirukkadu may mean ‘the holy forest of the 
thorny shrub;’ or else, ‘the holy forest near Kurandi,’ Kurandi being a place- 
name in the latter case. Kurandi Tirukkadu, we are further told, was 
situated in the Venbn Nadu. One thing is clear from the expression that the 
monastery was located in a forest which was looked upon holy, possibly on 
iiccount of its association with the sacred institution. I am inclined to believe 
that the monastery was located in one of the natural caverns in the Madura 
area, probably at Settipodavu, though the possibility of its location elsewhere 
is not ruled out.‘ This monastery appears to have flourished during the 
period of the 8th to 10th centuries a. d. Fre(iuent allusions to this locality 
are found in the inscriptions of Kalugumalai. 


Aijanandi, thk Kbviyalist Another important fact that strikes one 
in the study'^the antiquities of the^adura region is the great personality 
of Ajjanandi and his contribution to the promotion of the Jaina religion in the 
Tamil Nad. Ajjanandi is the Prakrit form of the name Aryanandi. 
Ajjanandi figures as the person who was responsible for the carving of the 
sculptures on the rocks of hills at Vallimalai in the North Arcot District and 
at Anaimalai, Aivarmalai, Alagarmalai, Karungalakkudi and Uttamapalaiyam 
in the Madura District. GtTing further south he also figures as the author 
of the sculpture on the Irattipottai rock in the natural cavern at Eruvadi in 
the Tinnevelly District.®^^ . . . . 

It is highly interesting to observe that Ajjanandi figures in the 
same capacity in one more epigraph at a distant place in the corner of the 
land. On a hill called Tiruchchanattu Malai near Chitaral in the Travancore 
State area are a series of rock-cut figures in relief. These represent the 

1 Mr K. V. Snbrahuainya Ayyar identifies Kurandi with a place bearing the name in 
the Travancore area. Bat this area is not rich in Jaina antiquities and I am not' 
. - sure i£ this identification would be justified. See Proceedings etc., Third Oriental' 

Conference, p. 278. 

. 2 ,An* Rep, on S. I. Epigraphy, 1916, p, 112. * . 
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Jaina divinWes and below one of these is an I^rnandi“ 

script stating that the image was ^-e may note 

TakLg a review of these scnjptures he the pLrait 

thatthemajoi-ity of them constitutes the J mas, one g 

of his guru and another a \ akshini. , 

\We might also gather STr 

formed oTeTtl e mention of Ajjanandi’s mother Grnia- 

Ptohohi Pal^nn The o.erjs * he ima, of 

Ajjanandi himself carved on the fnU J-^ei^ed by a 

I Inscriptions pertaining to Ajjanandi give no ‘ 

his nreceptor or preceptors and the monastery he was connected with. Ih.s 

^::rtoLply I ...Lme jn-ufatie-nd jnecmij^^^^^ 

“““”f ‘ t“: “date of li^miLidr “ihVetUion. Bnt on oonsi- 
reraZofVaeVropby of the epigraphs related to him he might be assigned 
approximately to the age of the 8th and 9th oentmy 

All these facts are profoundly significant and they help «s te judge 
the Place of Ajjanandi in the history of Jainism in the Tamil country. During 

the later part oftheith century and after, a very grave sitnation arose in 

the tLiI*^ country against the followers of the Jama doctrine. The tide of 
the lamii con y „ Vaislinavite faiths began to shake the very 

revival ill favour of i^ttinanchi area and Samhandhar in 

foundations ot Jaiiusm. baint App onnnnrtprs of the 

the Madura ref^iun, launched their ciusades against the suppoiteis ot 

Jahia““gion Consequently. Jainism lost much ot its prestip and mflaence 
in the society ’ It was in this critical situation that A^anandi appears 
f 1 f n ^ nil ihe scene He must have been a remarkable personality 

e°ade?ed not lly with profonnd learning and dialectical 

practical iiisiwht and orgapising capacity. Inspired by the noble deals o 
Ms tlithand'iistainedhy indomitable energy he. it -ems tr.ve^d fi« 

one end of the couiil ry to t he other, preaolung the holy gospel, erecting to 

-r^.7.o;;;rA;^.e,losi.al Sde, Vol. n, p. 126, bam the aa»c U, been r..d .. 

AcUehaDandi. 'an i,«ve been reflected in the traditions -which attempt 

J S,.b..t.l.«f.tori „ke Abal^t'; 

a later stage. 
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images and shrines in honour of th^ deities and popularising once again the 
principles and practices of J ainisni. 

Kalooomalai ; Proceeding further south we approach another 
extremely interesting hill which was a highly picturesque stronghold of the 
Jaina faith. This is Kalugumalai (which means ‘a hill of vultures’) near the 
village of the same name situated in the Koilpatti taluk of the Tiunevelly Dt, 
The steep hill of Kalugumalai has treasured natural caverns with beds and 
inscriptions in Brahmi alphabet, which show' that it was a resort of ascetics and 
recluse.s in as ancient a period as the crd century b. c.* Coming to the 
later times it has proved a centre of attraction for the devotee • and the artist 
of both the Brahmanical and the Jaina faiths, who have immortalised their 
religious fervour by creating out of the hard rock images and temples of 
superb workmanship in honour of their deities. The idols and shrines of the 
Brahmanical persuasion arc known by the general name VetUivan Kovil. 
The Jaina sculptures lie at a higher altitude and are carved in relief on the 
smooth surfaces of the overhanging rock. 

Thb Eock-cct Soixpi’i'RES : These sculptures which number over a 
hundred in all may be analysed into three groups. 1) The series of hgures 

of small and almost Uniform size are arranged in long rows one above the other. 
These depict the Jinas in general in the sitting postures on what appear 
like lotus thrones with the triple umbrellas overhead. They possess neither 
the distinctive emblems nor the attendants. 2 ) Another group of figures 
is of Jinas of slightly bigger size carved in separate niches either as a single 
piece or in groups of tw'o. These also own no other characteristic features 
excepting the three-fold parasole and the lotus seat. 8) Under the third 
category would come such individual figures as are furnished with the chara¬ 
cteristic details of the deities represented by them and as are depicted in the 
exuberance of artistic environments. Among these are the portraits of Maha- 
vira and a few other Tirthakaras, the Yakshinis, Bahubali, etc. These deserve 
to be studied minutely. But here I confine myself to a brief examination 
of only two figures of this class, since they afibrd further illustrations in regard 
to the prominence given to the Yakshi in the popular phase of the Jaina 
religion in the Tamil country. 

Two Yaksbixis : At a spot to the left of the three rows of miniature 
Jinas is a fairly big niche containing the following figures. The stately image 
of a female deity is standing in the middle adorned w'ith crown and ear orna¬ 
ments. She has two hands. Her right hand is placed lightiy on the head of 
a female child w’hich should not be mistaken for an attendant. In her left 


\ An. Hep. on. S. I. Epigraphy, 1907, p. 47. ' 
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u j • fx( frnita which mi<^ht be taken to be mangoes. To her left is 

hand 18 a bunch of fru o raised head at the farther end 

.Uon sUndiog d«e chUdren standing 

facing the front an wi ^ standing 

on her left side and before the lion, lo tne rig j 

figure, which is damaged. Tirthakta. 

T^rntlatl rests on three main features 

'Z rt‘ira;S:;s ■ ‘ "erS^ntheVrae is the shrin; 
:fMth^L.:nd":mca^^^ observe that the former is more spacious 

and impressive than the latter. , 

To the right of the three rows of Jinas referred to above is a large 

niche dedtaled J Mahavira. On the right side of this is another niche of 
smaUer dimension containing the images of two to a^rkshW 

carrying fly-whisks are standing on her two sides. This must be Padmavati, 

the famous YakshiijI of Par^vanathaTirthakara. 

The rock-cut sculptures on the Kalugumalai HiU present ^ growing 
picture of tL religious ardour and artistic excellence attorned by the 

T • • • +hA Tamil land The richness of imagery, the wealth of details 

exhibited in them a.e -Uy “ 
imperishable nailery of art created by the superior mteUect of man on the 
strength of Nature’s bounty, will ever stand as a unique monument of Jama 

culture in South India. . 

COSTMTS or ErianAPBs: Another important item inseparably assiKiat- 

ed with these sculptures is the quantity of epigraphs' 

variably undern eath almost aU of them. These are, in general, of the nature of 

1 Jaina Iconography, p. 1A3. , j * ik. 

2 The abore description of the Kalagnmalai sculptures . based on the study of 
photographs in the office o! the Government Epigraphist for India. 

^ Am nn S I Epi*raphy, 1894; Appendix B, Nos. 20-117. These have been 

published in fuu’in's. 1.1., VoL V. Nos. 309-406. The last two of these are isolated 

records. 
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labels fiirnishing the names of the person or persons who caused the particular 
images to be carved on the rock. In two instances the image representing the 
deity is addressed as Araimalai Alvar or the‘lord of the rocky hill*. They 
generally end with the expression ‘tiru meui' which means this ‘sacred image’, 
evidently roforring to the particular sculpture above the epigraph. The 
images in some oases were the gifts of more than one person joined together. 

A perusal of these epigraphs shows that there was no regular schema 
or plan drawn and executed by one ma.?tec mind at a particular point of time. 
These sculptures appear to have come into being independently and individu¬ 
ally a.s several single pieces, being the votive offerings made by different persons 
on different occasions. Still it is a matter for wonder and delight to notice 
that they arc marred neither by the lack of unity of plan nor by the absence 
of uniformily of form. It must however be noted that no two sculptures in 
the series ate separated by a wide disparity of age. 

It is gathered from these inscriptions that the anoient name of the 
place was Timnechehura and the hUl is referred to os Tlrumalai or lioly HiU. 
We may note the occurrence tff the word *tirn’ meaning ‘sacred’ in both the 
expressions. The tract was called after this place as the Neehchara Nadu, 
Among the donors of these images figure renowned tcuobers, both male and 
female, lay followers, men and women, of the faith, and membors of the Velala 
and mercantile communities. These persons huUcd from different places and 
regions some ot which must have been fur uwuy. One of these places was Kur sij dj 
Tirthn in the Veg,bn Nu4n, and this name is already familiar to iis. This place 
figures in seven inscriptions, which cod firms the view that it was a renowned 
holy centre of the Jaina faith. We may note a few more places here ; OhiTOpolal 
in Idaikkala Nadu, Peruniparpir in Ko^dur Nildu, N^lkurkkudi in Ve^bu 
Nadu, Tirnkkottar, Miluliir, Timehcharouam (in the Travancore area), etc, 

and Lai>y Teach ess : Sonic of the teachers mentioned in 
the epigraphs appear to have been fairly important personalities. This is 
gathered from the manner in which they are introduced. By way of illustra¬ 
tion the toliowii^ names .may be noted: 1) ^rtnandi. Senior disciple of ^rl 
Vardhamiina of Sri MalaikkulafNo. B14); 2) Eanakavira, disciple of Baladeva 
Knravadigal of Tirunavuogoridai (No, 317); 8) Kanokanandi PeriyUr, disciple 
of Hri Kiiraudi Tirtha Bhat-ara (No. 345); 4) Purpacbatidra, pupil of Kntapdi 
Kanokanandi Ehatara (Nfi, 359): 5} Dayapida Periyar, disciple of Mauni 
Bhatjira of Katjaikattfir Tirumalai (No, 3B3).’ 

l Tiip bracketed flgurts la Ibt aboT* sw well ta Ihc fallovins H'*' ta tba nmober 
of iiuor^tiutu at Kajujfoaislai pabliihed in S. f. T,, Vtil, V, The opiihetj ‘Periyar* 
and ‘KaraTi«ligftl‘(=Bnni) are term# indioaUag {-real reverence. It Is intereatiug 
to that the preceptor in No. 3 o£ Ibe above list is rtferred to uierelr u the 
fl«w3ber of lErtJu’ witbokit m^tiODing bis ume. 
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Bat more interesting and conspicaons are the lady 

from this we can make the following O sei instances 

rule had ladies for their teachers as well as foi pup . ) 

„... J .U.. ~ t; h. U 

r:?” is-rf.’f S... 

*7“/".. i,s.“ riS- “= 

instances. Bie ^„„attu Kurattiga!: She 6gares in 

Indian Inscriptions Vol.1) , hill in the 

I P'-' r L\.“ 

K^rattiofChirnpolaKNo. To:pte"t thW 

nick-name conveying the se^e o^be g P siriviiaiyakkurattiyar 

flli^S^sT Tnga is equivalent of Sanskrit Sariigha. This tether 
K'thfleadetTa J^na Saihgha. 4) Mammai Kuratti: She W ajady 
disciple named Arattanemi Kuratti ( No. 371). The ma ® ; 

rrrxu 

\t;uprofe^:;La^srBh^^^^^^^ 

laSr- ( Nos 85^6). Nalkur is a place name. Nditikappatarar is an 
interesting epithet and may bear some connection with the art ^ “'“S 

Sanskrit equivalent would be Natyaka Bhatara 7) J 

was a disciple of Perur Kuratti and daughter of Mingaikuman of Pidankudi of 
Karaikkana Nadu (No. 394). 8 ) Tirunialai Kuratti'. She had a male discip 

in Enadi Kuttanan (No. 370). 

Othie Items or Ieterest ; Some of the records refer to the provisi 
made by the devotees for the ablution and offerings of the deities and also for 
burning lamps before them (Nos. 327 and 361). We may reasonably surmise 
from this that most of the images were under worship. Two isolated epigra¬ 
phs are dated in the reign of the Papdya king Maran Sadaiyan. They refer 
to the god of Tirumalai and speak of the arrangement made by the teMhei 

■ Gunasagara Bhatira for feeding ten and Bve ascetics 

including one Reader Bhatara or the preceptor who expoimded the sacred 
texts (Nos. 405 and 40C). All these records are engraved in Vatteluttuscript 
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with the exception of two whose alphabet is Tamil and Grantha. None of 
these mentions any precise date. But it is possible to assign them approxi- 
mately to the period of the lOtli aud Uth centuries a. n. on considerations of 
palaeography. Consequently the age »f the sculptures also falls broadly within 
the Same limits of time. 


The Hjll op Cu^nANAs; Now we come to the close of our journey 
and reach the last eacred resorts in the south-west corner of the peninsula. 
We have already come across this place* a lady teacher wherefrom figures in 
the votive records at Kalugmnalai. It is a small craggy hill near Chltarol in 
the Vilavangc4 taluk of the Southern Division of the Travancoro State. The 
hill is known os Tiiuchchju.iattmualai, Tills name evidently is a corruption 
of the fuller name TiruchcharanaUumalni which is met with in the epigraphicai 
reeortls «>f the early period. 

Tiruchchiropattniualai or the ‘holy Ixiil of the ClUFragas’ derives the 
name evidently on aerount of its association with the Chfimnas who* aocording 
to the Jaina tlieologicnl conception* were a dasa of sages who had attained 
mastery over nature. The belief appears to have prevailed in ancient times 
that the above bill was the abode of the Cliurapas. Or according to another 
Sense of the word Chfirann which connotes a Jaina aseetie* this hiU might have 
been selected as a suitable place for the performance of austerities by a large 
number of Jaina monks, ^ ^ 


On the top of the hill is a natural cave which has been snfasequentlv 
transformed into a temple by suitable constructions. This shrine populariv 
known as the temple of Bhagavati is in the possession of Brahmanical foUowew 
who wnduet worship therein according to Hindu practicea under the belief 
that It IS dedicated to a female Hindu deity. But a scruUny of the images 
under worlvsip u, the central shrine lias led to the aatoundiug disooveiy that they 
represent the male Jama divinities such os MahuvTra and Par^vaniitlia, From 
this wc arrive at the natural conclusion that the temple must have been origi- 

the H-aSr 

.1,. J «» ra. Regs; This judgement >e foUy «mSrmed W 

onae Mde Dt the overhenging rock which forms « natnrel eerem. These 
sculptures consist of two rowa^ on© itbove the other The unoer pnw f * 

about e dosen miuiatur, Sgnres of Jhms in sStbg ’iurS 

^breUa overhead. Below them ia a group made up of about half a dZ 
bgores of bigger suu! repi»«,nting differe nt deities, iutersperaed by small rows 

t TnT^nodre Anlu«o]ogie«l Voi I, p, iSi, ~ 
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of mtnmtare Jinss/ We may devote more attention to these conapienona 
figures of bigger size. 

YaksiiinI AmiiirX : The fast image seated on the proper right may 
be Ncminuttiai Tlie next siandiug iumge to the left is Pursvanitha. lo the 
left of Par^vauutha is a standing female figure with two hands and without 
attributca. She might be either Padiiifivati or SiddhBiyikil. A bit away to 
the left is Alahuvini iu sitting posture willi Ins usual attrihutes. 1o the leit 
of this auii the last of the series is a stately female figure stamling. She hiis 
two hands: tlie right is in the varuiht p^wse and tliw left is hanging free by 
her side. A lion with massive head facing the front ia seen on her right sidf. 
Below the head of the lion is a femule atleudant standing. Two childreti ol 
Smaller size are standing by her side on the loft. I am inclined to think tliat 
this deity must be Ambikuj the Yakshini of Neminfitha * The [iroiniuenne 
given to ibis Yakshint in these sculptures alongside of or even in preferciioo to 
the masters, the .Tinas, is in keeping with the Jaina religious conveiiUons that 
U^d evolved in the Tamil land, as we have uoticod before iu a iiuiuher of 
instances. 

* FtVB Records: Kow we shall review the contents of the epigraphs. 
These are engraved near the above sculptures in the Vatteluttu alphabet and 
Tamil language. One inscription of the reign of the Prinlya king Vikramaditya 
Varagu 4 a records a gift of golden ornaments to the Bhatariyar of TirucUcharana- 
itumalai, made by tho lady teacher Gunaudi^ngi Kurattigal, disciple of Aratta- 
uemi Bhatara of Pdrayakkudi. Another is a record of Ajjanandi noticed 
above. The tliird refers to the carving of the sculpture caused by Vavaguijan, 
disciple of Patiini Bhataror of the Tirucbchiirapam Hill. The fourth speaks oi 
a similar perfonnauce by the teaober Uttepandi Adigal hailing fi om the 
Kdtt&mbalji monastery at Tiruneduniburai. The fifth relates to another 
sculpture prepared by the teacher Viranandi Adigal who belonged to the 
Melatpalli monastery at Ti nnarungondai.* From the palaeography of the 
inscriptious and the rather crude and archaic mode of the scidptnres, 
these antiquities of Tirochchapattmuahii may be broadly asaigued to the 9th 
and 10th centuries a* h. 

BiiATSEi-BHAOAVATit Oho of the inscriptions noticed above registeis 
a gift to the Bhat^yar. Bhatarlyiir is the honorific plural of Bhaluri which 
menus ft goddess or a female deity. We are justified in ussmuing that this 
deity ia identical with ibe Yakshipi Ambika of the above description. This 

L Ttata. Aroh* Vol. I, pilots f&ciD^ p, 1^4. 

2 The late Mr. GopinathaTao ha* trleii to identity thi* g?a)pLiire as Padmhvatl, wliich Is 
inoorrcct^ ibid. VoL If, [f. 137. 

3 Ibid., FP. lSd.6, 











predominence of the worship of Yakshini mo+- • 

cat image might have oonL„e,l V ‘he rook- 

of Mahavtra and other deities mtrU ^“e h *■'»'* 

But stiU the reputation of the® pl^e as *the'"a^'f “''®- 

preserved. In course of time whoa^l,- • a i- ‘he goddess was 

temple changed hands, the Hinduf rve°th*“”^'* "'""®'®hip of the 

Yakshini and oLr deities been il f ,“7"* ““'P‘e^es of the 

ownemofthe ‘emple, di7L even ™?keT f «>® 

Inter period consecrated in the cave 7 “a"!’ '"'® *'® ''■o'® of a 

of the male Jaina gods in "he 170 of Z f“ f'®''“-hip continues 
explains the strange anomaly of this religious p'lat“ ^ This 

reputed strongholds of JainiL^onf^ciel ti7e7"j " 

resided here performing penance It wa<j • i i ascetics of renown 

places ~ iuclud.^^^ ‘he1^7t»77t :d"^a““.- 

area, which has a similar tale to telT'*" more curious place in the same 

southernmost corner of the Travancore rewl"^ The" 7-7®!?“® 7” “'® 

here is now m the possession of Hindus and the Ti u temple 

Pottis are in charge of its worshin The u ^ priests called 

the Jaina <iei‘ies,®Mahavir:, PaS'valt",^ i'-agecof 

carved on the pillars of the mandapas in th ^‘^m.ivati. These have been 
may be assumed from this that th f ? central shrine of the temple. It 
gods. This fact is “ lied U 1 J-na 

1521, registering gdts oTtt 7ade'r'tL‘tavf" " 

Udayamartandavarman, in favour of two nl. ,‘'“"®®''® ■'■“g Bhutalavlra 

vshana Papdita and Gunavr^^rldir 1 ‘'’®.‘®“Pl®. “a'ocd K.mala- 

lands are referred to es •pallStd.nP 171 '’® ^hc 

Jaina ownership. The scdpints "f p ”® >i®”otes 

imposingly surmounted by 6ve hooded seen “®“**®”®‘l above, are 

canopied serpents in coarse of time ZT^' ? "®* "“‘‘‘‘®>5'‘kat these 

Nsgarajasvjmi, leaving behind their Jain *^® “““ “s 

colony of Jaina residents at one m. n Traces of a large 

‘ample.’ °”® ‘■“® kave also been observed near tfe 

1 It is reported that alon<r with fK« - — _ 

2 Ibid, VoL II, pp. 127-129. Series, Vol. I, p. 194 ^ 
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Concluding Kbmabks: In this short survey, many places in the 
Trichinopoly and other districts and the areas of Pudukkottai and Travan- 
core, containing inscriptions and other antiquarian remains, which once 
flourished as fairly important centres of Jainism, have had to be excluded. 

I have however taken due care to bring even into this limited compass 
almost all the outstanding facts connected with the growth of Jainism m the 
Tamil land, laying proper stress on its characteristic features. 

3. Some Special Features 

In this section we shall concentrate our attention on some peculiar 
features of Jainism in the TamU land. Many of these have already been noticed 
in passing or hinted at in onr previoqs study. But as these topics deseiwe closer 
s q^mtiny and fuUer treatment, we shall deal with them here in their pioper 

perspective. 

The Hiu. Fbatoee; Though it is not an uncommon aspect ot the 
Jaina faith alone that many otits holy centres originated and dereloprf on and 
around the hills, it has to be admitted that Jaina association, with the h.Us and 
hill settlements in the TamU land and South India are rather earlier and more 
nlerm^L those of other creeds and in other parts. The Jama eachers of 
the early aoe with their picturesque imagination selected the natural 
the mountidns and the tops and the slopes of the high and low hills as suitable 
places for their austerities and religions actmties. This must have made a 
very wholesome impression on the minds of the populace who preferred to 
follow the spiritual lead of these selfless sages. 

In the early stage ofthe faith shrines and monasteries were mortly 
confined to the hills. Sculptures representing diflerent f 

pantheon were incised in smaU cavities or niches on the rocks of hills, and h 
Lrved the purpose of shrines and temples. Such images were worshipped wi^ 
due ceremony, and suitahle provision was made for the maintenance of the 
customary round of rituals in honour of these deities. Among the numerous 
instances avaUahle to illustrate these observations we may cite the 
on the rock near Anandamangalam, the seated figure of the Jina and the 
Golden YakshS at Paflchapapdavamalai, the cavetemple founded at VaUimalm 
by the Western Ganga prince Eajamalla, the shrines dedicated to the Yaksha 
and YakshI on the TirumaW hUl, Anaimalai and other hill spots in the 
Madura region, the unique sculptures of Kalugumalai and the ancient images 
carved on the rock of the hiU Tiruchcharanam. Structural temples of e aborato 
workmanship like the one at Tirupparuttikkunram were a later development. 
We may also note in this context the Malainitha and Partvanatha temples at 
ChittamOr, which afford a vivid instance of a hill shrmo and a structur 
temple existing side by side. 
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Thb YakshT Cult: Anotber highly interesting and remarkably 
di,Hi-4tcfcGmkc feature of the Jama creed in the Taiidl land is the preTalenec 
^ ! worship from the early times and on almost nnirersal scale. Yakshf 
or lakshi^T, strictly speaking, occupies a subordinate and sccondaiy position 
in tJie Jama pantheon; and whatever sense of veneration is entertained in 
respect oi her is due mainly oq aoeount of her association with the Jina 
iThto'e guardian angel she is conceived to be. So, according to the theo 
Jogieul nr iwnograplucal standards, she cannot cbim a place of independence 
or the privilege of mdividual adoration in the hierarchy of Jaina divinities. 

+l,nf 1 ^ leonographieal and epigrapbical evidence to show 

that here in the Tamil country, the Yabhinl was allotted an independent 
stotns and rimed to a .superior position‘which was almost equal to that of 
the J^na. Tins is not all- m some instances the worship of Yaksbinl appeahf 
to have superseded and overshadowed even that of Jina himself. 

This IS not an unparallelkd circumstance in the history of the 

twl™ in'ti ’ i^'° “ pi"'® 

k:<i ■ u P’““° feligion nt a subaeqiieot nga >.f its 

h,»t„ry in other p»rts of th, ooontry uleo. B„t eborvhere the p,K,lti« 
We.re t„ heve been oonBneH to only . few. one or two deities in poitionier 

”u "f Pirfvoni.K who wm 

^OTOted to the niter of the mein deity end worshipped with ceremony » 

“>« P»‘‘lt K the goddess 

admavati of Patti Pombuchohupura in the Mysore area.* 

of its O.™ ““ indepen-lent history 

^t fthrjh, fs-^ts deserve to be noted in ooimectioj 

wiLfi tlic ri5e and growth of this cult, 

1) Ihc origin of the Yaksbl cnlt in the Tamil laud n.^Tr kes 

‘ ":4r.;r:;:;'r -j.T;rtrr; irtrjr 
t z-ii r Lr 

v.l vm, JO, ^ '• Wlplleo,, 
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have necesaltfttefl the pepolarisiatbii of this cult oa the part of the chHmpiens 
of the Jftina doctrine. Jainism had to compete with the &Lirite and 
Vftiahpavite creeds in the Tamil country from the beginning as may 
be gathered from the SUappadikaram and other worka of the Sangam Age. 
In these latter creeds prominence is given to the worship of the deities 
like Farvati and LakshmT, who are the consH'rta or the female counterparts 
of Siva and Vishnu respectively, Tlie liandicap that the advocates of 
Jaiua reJi^cm must have experienced in the oouipetction of populari¬ 
sing their gods in this situation appears to he that the Jina.s or the Tirtha- 
karas had no female counterparts as in the Hindu pantheon. So with a view 
to capture the devotional mind of the common people, they seem to have 
stressed the Yaskhi worship in their religion by raising her to a higher rank. 
It may he inferred from the popularity and influence enjoyed for a consi¬ 
derably long time hy Jainism in the Tamil land that this device worked w,ell 
and fetched CMjunueiidable success to ita sponsors. 

2 ) Probing further into the subject we can And out the procedure 
adopted in assigning the exalted position to the deity from a study of the 
icunographical details of the sculptural representations of the Jaioa gods. 
Prominence of the Yakshl was indicated. In the 6rst instance, by depicting her 
on the right side of Jina. Secondly, figures of the Yaksbi which were depicted 
with gorgeous decorations and appeared as imposing as the Jinaa, were set up 
by the side of the latter. Thirdly, the propitious as well as the awe-inspiring 
aspects of the YnkshI were exhibited by placing her in the accoiupaniment of 
graceful attributes such as fruit, children, etc., ou the one hand and dreadful 
attributes like the weapons of Wat, lion, etc., on the other. In some cases she 
Was consecrated in separate niches and shrines. These observations are borne 
out by the spflcifio instances of a good many scnipturcs of Yakshts noticed at 
Anandamangalam,Chblavih^dipuram, Anriuialai, SeUipoduvu, llLaluguiualai and 
other places and described in the foregoing Section. The inscriptions at 
PaBohuiiandnvamalabTiruiiialai, Aivarmalai, Ka]^ugmnalai and Ticuchch^fattn- 
malai contain references to the Yakshis, and sometimes to the Yaksliaa also, 
as iudependetit deities and to the provision made for their worship and 
offerings, 

3 ) From the sculptural representations of the Yakshls 1 bave 
been able to examine, 1 might say that Ambika., the Y^akshini of Ncminatba, 
had won greater revereuc from the Tamiliana in the early age. She was 
depicted in difl'erent aspects with all her splendour, prominence being given to 
her inseparable attributes, the lion and the children. Next comes Siddliayika, 
the V AfcjjbTni of llahavira. Though she received great devotion elsewhere, 
Fadm&vati does not appear to have been as popular as Amblka in the 

10 
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Tamil land, in the earlier period. We may note in this context how Ambika 
of the Sacred Hill of the Charanas has been able to retain her hold on the 
mind of the masses to the present day, though in an altered garb and under 
alien auspices. 

The Cult op JvalAmAlinI : The cult of JvSlamalini generally speaking 
comes under the category of the Yakshi cult. But on account of its associat¬ 
ion with the Tantric worship this deserves separate treatment. Possibly ihc 
promulgator of this cult, as we have observed before, was Helacharya of Ponnur. 
In consonance with the belief prevailing in those times in the efficacy of 
incantations and spells and following the practices of the religious leaders of 
the other schools in the country, the Jaina preceptors and monks appear to 
have indulged in claiming proficiency in this craft also from the times of Hela¬ 
charya onwards, as far as we know in this part. Mastery over the spells or 
Mantra Vidya came to be considered as a creditable qualification of a Jaina 
teacher, many of whom took pride in styling themselves Mantravadins. 

I may illustrate these remarks by citing a few instances taken at 
random from the inscriptions of Sravana Belgola.^ No. 66 contains a 
description of the teacher Sridharadeva who was well-versed in the Mantric 
lore. The same epigraph speaks of another teacher named Padmanandi 
who was expert in the science of spells (Mantravadii^vara). No. 67 refers 
to the teacher Kalyanakirti who was unrivalled in the art of exorcising 
the evil spirits like Sakinl. Such instances can be multiplied. 

C eremonial Development : Popularity of a religion is based on its 
ceremoniafaspectwhich has a direct appeal to the common man. This fact 
was realised by the protagonists of the Jaina religion, who reared their 
religious rites and practices in ceremonious surroundings. They emphasised 
names like Adisvaraand Trailokyanathasvami, which could better attract the 
attention of even the followers of other faiths. Jaina deities were often 
referred to by the popular Tamil expressions, Nayanar and Alvar, meaning 
‘the lord, master,god*, etc. The practice of taking the Jaina deities in procession 
appears to have been fairly common, as may be gathered from an epigraph at 
Tirumalai. From the holes bored by the sides of the sculptures at Kalugu- 
malai and other places it may be inferred that these were intended for 
decorative purposes on ceremonious occasions. Provision was made to light 
the lamp and offer worship to even such sculptures as were carved on the 
hills in out-of-the-way places. 

Teachers and Preceptors: The credit of spreading the message of 
Lord Jina to the nook and corner of the Tamil country goes unmistakably 


1 Ep. Cam., Vol, II. 
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to the zealous bands of monks and ascetics who by their immacdate religio 
^tices and incessant preaching of the holy doctrine attracted the minds 
of both masses and classes. A large number of teachers figures m the 
inscriptions of the Temil conntry. and the number of such “ “‘ h”" 
a nlime in these sources must be many times moie 
L^Se in the epigraphs, which show that many of these teacher we.e 

associated, either as founders, or ecclesiastical which 

nricsts with various renowned religious organisations known as Pajlis whi 
.^ either hermitages or monasteries or temples or even edncational 
institutions* and their°number must have been considerably large. Pedigrees 
ofta^Lrsfor a tw generations are also enumerated in some epigraphs. 
Cm sLh notices it becomes clear that these teachers possibly hailed from 
different pontifical thrones and belonged to various monastic orders that 
flourished in the land. The chiefs of the ascetic orders appear to have 
enjoyed certain privileges as may be gathered from the 
inscriptions to the specific endowments (murruttu) enjoyed by the Gaiiis 

or leaders of monks.* ^ 

The Jaina church had organised itself into several monastic orders 
almost all over India; and these orders had crystalised themselves into what are 
known as the Saihghas and their sub-divisions, the Ganns and the Gnehch- 
has WhUe introducing a particular teacher it was the conimon practice to 
mention the Samgha. Gana and Gachohha to which ''o 

was widely prevalent in Karnataka, as weU ns in Andhra Desa. But it is 
ZirTsCy strange to observe that no such detaUs of the monastic order of 
a teacher are ever mentioned in the inscriptions of the Tamil land. Not to 
speak of the elaborate details like the Gapa and the Gaehcha the existence 
of which in the Tamil country is not commonly known, even the al^lnsions to 
L hWU ^ghaortheDrUa Samgha which are aUeged to have been 

founded and ref ived in this region by Kop^kunda and 
vely. are conspicuous by their absence. This absence looks all the more 
1 ’rirr oQ TATtiil countrv IS suDOOsed to have been the home of the Dravi a 
tea lUt arnyXuSf of a &er are furnished in the Tamil epigraphs 
thev^are only iu regard to his preceptors for two or three generations and 
theVee he hailed from or the monastery he was related with. In contrast 
to this, we may note how the teachers belonging to the Dravida bamgha are 
mentioned along with the elaborate details of the gai^a, gachchha etc., 
in the inscriptions of the M ysore territory. This position is inexplicable. ^ 

1 S. 1.1., Vol. ir, No. 4and Vol. III,No. 205, etc. * a , » „f 

2 The Dravida section of the monastic order is mentioned in over two 
c^grX; forTnsUnce. Ep. Cam., VoL V. Hasan ll9j Vol. VI. Mudgere 11. K^dr 
69i Vol. VIII. Tlrthahalli 192. etc. We may also note the regional associaUon of 
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Fbkali! MoNAano OftDBRS: Another noteworthy factor in regard to 
the Jaiaa church in the TamH copntry ia the prosperous inslitntion of lady 
teachers and their wide cittsle of female disciples. The lady teachers arc 
generally referred to as Kurnttiyar or Knratti A4iga|j both of which arc 
honorific forms deri^'erj from Sanskrit gurw. They are found to take leading 
part in the socihI jiuiI religious activities along with the brother teachers 
of the monastic order. They aiuiinanded a large following of the lay disetplea 
of their class and held high positions as the heads of hermitages and mon¬ 
asteries. The Well-known instance to the is that of Kanakavlra 

KurattiyiLv of VedsLl^ with whom we are already acquainted, Some of the 
interesting points regarding these lady teachers who, in some cases, were 
initiated by the male preceptors aud also sotnetimeB entertained men as 
their pupils have already been dealt with. 

If w'o go to the origin of the Jalna ascetic order we find that 
MaUiivira made no distinction between men and women. He was in his own 
life time followed and accompanied by male as well as female recluses,^ It is 
recorded that his following included 140QQ monks and 8600Q nun s*. But 
notwithstanding the absence of a technical bar or conventional stiguia, the 
annals of the Jaiua church have preserved few examples of ladies having been 
in the forefront of religious leadership and played the rOle of teachers and 
preceptors. We may, here and there, meoti with stray instances of nuns like 
Yukim who iss&id to have converted the famons author Haribhadra to Jainism 
and made him her pupiL* But au exolusive organisation of nuns alone does not 
appear to be quite popular in the history of the Jaina chnrch. However the 
practice of renounciDg the world and taking to the life of a nun has no doubt 
survived to this day among tlie followers of Jainism.* 

Taming to South India many ladies who were lay followers of the 
faith and some who had renounced the world hgare in the inscriptions of 

tUe t^roi Pt»vi4a la Ibe foUavIag moautio orders: 11 DraTiilmr Sariighfe, Fa italic a 
gaebebiiB and KooiUJca^d* Bp, Cbtr., ToI, Vf, Madjure II, Dmlda 

S*mgha, N*iidi gjuiit abd Arii/igB|iDT«ya; Bp, C»rn. VqJ, VlII, NaifAr^. 3) Ur»viila 
NAUdl SAihtilia Aod AroiigBlaDTAya; Ep. Csru., Val. V, ArlrAlgnd 99; Coorg 
Inseriptioni {rerised edition), Kos. 37 , el-s, 4 ) Mule SaiitghA, iJrAipjde 

AnveyA’Ep. Cmh,, Vol. VI, MudgCrC 18. 

1 B. C Lbt: Moil Afire, Hi« X.iie end Teuliingi, p,Q€. 

i Siaoliur Steveoun: Heert of Jeljium, p. 68, 

3 p. ao. 

4 Itjid., pp. ^aa-S3 end 169. We ere ibloriaed ittet tbere AEitt tiro nioiiuieiiei 
Attecbed to tke FiniTAnlthe temple of the ^vtUmbatu at NAatAri, one Cor the male 
aad the other lor the female afeetlcf lee; Bp, Ind, VoL XXI. p, IM, 
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^ those of Anilhfii Ue^fl- This is as it should be, 

for women are well known &s devout aupporters of the faith in all rellfpona. 
Knt it is only when we study the epigraphs of the ThduI (jonntry that we 
oome across, for the first time, a large number of ladies who were not merely 
the lay followers of the faith or even solitary recluses and nuns, but also 
played the r4le of teachers and preceptors guiding the religious activities of 
the creed. From the succcssious of such teachers indicated in these records 
and the allusions to their large following, we have to assume that 
there were regular monastic orders of lady preceptors and that Bome of them 
even occupied the status of iiontiffa. These Kurattiyai-a of the Tamil land 
have to be diatinguiahed from the Srilvikua or lay disciples who are found in 
all parts and from the Kantia and Ajjis (Sanskrit Ary a), signifying nuns 
and female recluses who are mentioned in the inscriptions of Karnltaka, or 
from the Sadhvis who are more familiar in North India.’ 

The Kuvattiyiirs of the Tamil country eon-stitute a surprisingly 
uniipie class hy tlvem-selves. According to the conception of the IHgamhara 
Bohool women are not entitled to attain Moksha in this life.* The 
YapftnTyas, a w’ell-known sect of Jaimsi^in the South and having some 
^mon aoctriues both with DlgamBaras and gvfimmbafa, are char^eristi- 
oally distinguished for their view which advocates liberation or mukti for 
women in this life: stm^m tMh'fw tti5hshat}\ The factors that co.i trlbntcd to 
the growth of the institution oflady teachers in the Tamil land on such a large 
scale are not fully known. This subject reiinirea further study and reaeoroh. 

Rofat, Patbou^pk : It was a privilege of the Jaina faith to claim the 
patronage '^d support from royal princes and princesses of many a disting¬ 
uished ruling family of the Tamil country. Adveiting to the PaUavaa the 
famous instance is that of Mahuodravarman 1 who was au adherent of the 
doctrine* Reference to a lady of the Pallava house who was a devotee of the 
Lord Jina is found in an iuscription at Timmalai and this has been noticed 


1 

3 

3 


Hckrt <]E Jtiiiijiiij p* 333. 

Ibid. Compate Fr^vachimMAr*, T«uj]*Vioii, p. 2S. Also set, Jakusai sad SHa&t«ka 
OoJtiiT^i pp^ 133-^9. 

Joara. of Bomb. Uni. Arts sad Law, Vol. I, p. 231. Thar.toa b« noted tbe 
existenoe in ibfl Sontb Aroiit Hist riot, ol »siitorliood of nvai oftUed Aryaosanis, »bo 
ara some'times maidens and some times wamia who have left their hnibadds bat 
iu either esae take ■> vow ol ohsalstyj Caste* nod Tribe* of SotUiieTii Indio, ToL 
IL p. 4W, ThEie must evidcully belong to the Dij^suibiifa Sect and pcabebly represent 
a mcaKre snrviTal of the ancient iBstitutlon nf nans in South India. Arjftngatiis 
are Arylueapis or ItyM which was the term n«d to denote the listen of the aicetio 
order. It* form Ajjl 1» often met with in Kananda iMCTlplloDi. Compare 

AjjlfA of FrllcTit littrtftar«e 
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previoQsly. The earflest allusion to PaHtchchandam which ia an endowment to 
a Jaina institution is to be traced in a recoi'd of the PallaTa kin^ Vijaya 
Kampavarman.' 

The allegiance to the doctrine of Lord Jina, of the early rulers 
of the Pa»^rj[ya house at Madjpa, till the time of Sumiara Pandya, has already 
been referred to. Miiran ^4****)^^'^ early king of the Patjidya, family, 
figures in two inscriptions at Kalugumalai, Varaguijisn, a disciple of Patiini 
Phatara of the Sacred Hill of the Chara^aa, who was responsible for the 
oarrii:^ of a Jnina image at the place, waa probably a member of the Pandya 
royal family. 

Numerouit instances are at our disposal to testify to the Solicitude 
evinced by the rulers of the Imperial Chela dynasty in safeguarding and 
protuotiog tlie interests of the Jaina comujutiity and the Jaina religious 
instilutions We come across references, in the Chdia regime, to the villages 
which were inhabited by the followers of the Jaina creed and were entirely 
under their management like the agrahatas which were owned by tbe Br^bm- 
anoa. No distinction was made between such Jaina villages and others 
settled by the followers of Brahinanieol faiths. The rights and the privileges 
of these Jaina settlements were July protected by the royal orders. It is 
interesting lo note that the Jaina tillages and emlow^menta find a specific 
mention in such royal proclamations.’ We have already seen how Kundatai. 
the elder sister of Bajarilja 1, actitely contributed to the glory of Ihn^ Jaina 
religion by erecting more than one Jaina temple in difibrent parts of the 
kingdom. 

There is evidence to show that some members of a family of feudat¬ 
ory chiefs of the Cbola eitraction were ssealous adherents of the Jaina faith. 
These were Tju^r^ja Vira Cbola and his queen Lata Mahadevi, figuring in 
an inscription of PaQchapfqidavantalai, as the donors who made a gift in 
favour of the god of Tiruppamnalai. 

An inscription at Tirumalai shows that a collateral family of Chera 
chiefs hailing from Kerala was under the Influence of Jaina Law at least for 
some generations. This is gathered from the performance of Vidngadatagiya- 
PeruimS] who restored the images of the Yaksha and Yakslii, originally 
set up on the holy hill by one of his ancestors named EJini. Jainism 
received due patronage from state officials also. 

PA^oncHANnADi: Scholars who have studied the inscriptions 
of the Tamil oountty are familiar with the expression Pri|lic}jehandaim 

I An. Kep. on 3.1. Epi^rijihj, 1UM3, Appendix C, No. 11C. 
a a 1,1., VoJ II, No. 4; VoL ill. Ni», fl. aOS, eto. 
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wUioh is ufturi met with in ihani. Even in the course of oUr cursory survey 
of the epij^rajjhs we have come across this iiUraHC previously ami have 
commented upon it on more than one occasion, may examine it here 

once more in its fuller in.plications. Leaving out of consideration for the 
moment its Buddhist associations which are neither numerous nor so fccquentt 
the word Palli signifies a Jaina temple or luouastery or academy;" nnd 
*< 5 hfindnin‘ mast be a. simplified farm of "chontam/ which derived from 
Bunskrit ‘svatantram' meaning ‘one’s own’.* So Pailicbohandam means 
'whatever is owned exclusively* by tlie Jaina religious iustitution of the a .ove 
description, ft laiadp etc. 

The earliest reference to FalHchchandam, as remarked above* occurs 

in an inscription of about the 9tli century a, m_jji the reign of the 

Pallava king Vijaya Kampavarmain In the records of the Chola regime 
and also of the later PMja rulers, roughly covering the period of the 0th 
to the !3th oenturies a. »„ Paljiehchandaiu grants figure frequently in a 
condiderable number in almost all parts of Tamil country. As in the case 
of land endowments made for the benefit of the Hindu gods known as 
Dovadiutis, and those in favour of the Erahmaijas celled Brahmadeyas, ceHain 
privileges were attached to the Palliohchandam property also, and these 
privileges were metienloualy guarded in all transactions connected with them 
by the administrative authorities of the state. * For instance, when a village 
was sold to a Brahmanical temple or to a private person, oare was token 
to see that, if there were any PaUichchandam lands belonging to the village, 
they were excluded from the transaction and allowed to enjoy their former 
privileges as before * 

Besides these general Pallichchandaui grants of Jaina ownership, 
there were in existence other specific endowments which appear to have been 
the exclusive property beloDgiug to the cornmnnity of the heads of the 

1 In Tamil FaUikltatnm iEie«i)s 'a whonl’. This exprewiva nj*y hav® ariginated fram 

the JaJDa inititnticn of PxlU- idstitatlon of Hkool vas mUuut«)y «4goeixt«i 

with X iiiDDMtery or tempie in ancient timej; and Jaina teneher# were renowned 
(or thole leat-niag and odnoational >ctiTltlet. ty* have n limilar word for school 
In EaDoada also, via., nwifAawhUh orlginxlly meani 'a monaitcfy.' 

2 The ]*%t H. Kiiihoa Shailri hat Iried to derive ‘Chandoa’ from Sanokrit 'lat 
which is doubtfo); kc 3, I, L, Vo], 11, p. fS3, f. n. 3. 

3 ManDat of Fodukkotlai Stair. Vol. IT, pt. i., p. BBS. From the Udayendiram 
platcB rtf Prithtvlpati M h is known that the Digamhsra Jainas were it. the enjoy- 
ineat of an ancieot pallicbchondam endowment of land and that it waa »peci£oallj 
exoloded from the {;ift oi the village K«i}aikkO^UiT made in the 15th regnd y«H 
of the Cba|a king ParAoUka 1 o. SOT-Si?); 3. 1.1., Vol. il, No. ?«. 
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Jaina ascetic orders (Ganis). They were known as Ganimurruttu or 
Kaijimurruttu and are met with in the records of the Chola rulers.* 

Popularity: Existence of Jaina antiquities on a large scale in 
all parts of the land from one end to the other; the survival of good many 
Jaina works of high classical standard in the Tamil literature; and the sense 
of veneration cherished almost universally for the Jaina deities and 
preceptors by the different ranks of the society, from the members of the 
ruling class to the persons of ordinary run: these facts speak immensely for the 
popularity of the Jaina faith in the Tamil country at one time. This 
popularity rested not so much on the patronage it received at the hands of 
the royal families and high officials of the state as on the voluntary devotion 
of the common citizens who welcomed its teachings and followed them in 
practice. 

Indications are furnished by the epigraphs to surmise that as social 
workers and spiritual teachers, the Jaina monks and nuns came into close 
contact with the masses who treated them with reverence and a feeling of 
attachment. This may be gleaned from the manner in which Jaina teachers 
and preceptors are generally mentioned even in such public documents as the 
inscriptions on stone and rock. The reference to the teachers in these records 
is found, not usually, by their formal denominations of the ascetic order, but by 
the familiar terms of address^ which sometimes even amount to nick-names. 
Though one may not see much of peculiarity in the names like Guijavira 
Mimunivar, Arittanemi Periyar and Kanakavira Periyadigal, still the 
suffixes, Mamunivar (the eminent sage), Periyar and Periyadigal (the great) 
obviously denote tbe combination of intimacy with respect. The appella¬ 
tions like Mauni Bhatara, Pattini Bhatara, Pattini Kuratti Adigaj and 
Pattini Kurattiyar constitute not the names proper, but familiar epithets 
by which the teachers were known among the people, on account of their 
characteristic traits such as the observance of the vow of silence, fasting, 
etc. Lastly the expressions like Pichchai Kuratti are merely nick-names, 
specific reference being made to their mode of living by begging the 
food (pichchai = begging). 

^ In this context we may further note the prevalence of names like 

Samanar Malai, ^ma^iar Kovil, Sama^ar Kudagu (Samapa = Jaina monk), 
etc., associated with the places possessing Jaina antiquities. It is intere¬ 
sting to observe that the names still continue, though the places have been 
deserted'centuries ago and no votaries of the creed worth the name have 
survived in the vicinity. 

1 S. L I., Vol. II, No. 4| Vol. Ill, No. 205; etc. Sanskrit Gapi becomes Kani in Ta mil 
proDiiQGiation. 
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with the ascendency of other creeds, the influence of Jainism declined 
in this area and its followers either migrated to other parts or passed 
into difi’erent folds. This happened, it seems, without much rancour, parti¬ 
cularly in the lower layers of the society. The common people, in spite 
of their allegiance to the new gods and goddesses, did not entertain sense 
of abhorrence as such towards the Jaina deities. Nay, sometimes they even 
ofiered worship to the Jaina images wittingly or unwittingly. 

As illustrations to these remarks, I may ciie here a few instances 
of homage being paid to the Jaina idols until present day by the ordinary 
folk. Three of these have been already alluded to. One is the so-called 
Bhagavati temple at Tiruchchanattumalai in the Travancore region, where 
respect continues to be lavished on the images of Mahavira, etc. in the name 
of the goddess Bhagavati. Another is that of the rock-cut sculptures in the 
natural cave on the hill of Poygaimalai near Kuppalnattam in the Madura 
District. The third one is the image of Padmavatl locally kno^vn as Kaliam- 
man at CholavanJipuram. 1 may mention here one more instance which is 
of interest. This is the Trimurti Koil or ‘the temple of the Trinity’ at 
the foot of the Anaimalai Hills in the Coimbatore Dt. The Trinity consists 
of the figure of the Jaina Tirthakara with the attendant Yaksha pair, 
carved on a boulder. An inscription near the image refers to it as Amape^- 
varasvami and the surrounding region is called Amanasamudram.^ Here 
Amanesvarasvami evidently means the Jaina image, because Samapa becomes 
corrupted into Amapa. But the belief prevails that this deity represents 
the Trinity of the Hindu pantheon; and it is worshipped with great devotion 
by the Hindu inhabitants of the neighbouring parts. 

Rbvkrsks and Recovery : As it was the doom of the faith in other 
parts of India, Jainism had to encounter formidable opposition in its career 
in the Tamil country also. This was in the period of the 7th and 8th centuries 
A. D. bo start with; and its opponents were the champions of the Saivite and 
Vaisha^avite faiths of the Brahmanical religion. Almost simultaneously, 
under the leadership of Appar and Sambandhar, the advocates of the Saivite 
s(dioo>l launched ruthless attacks against the adherents of the Jaina Law and 
earn^ signal success in the Pallava and Papdya kingdoms. The Pallava king 
Mahendravarman 1 and the P^dya ruler Maravarman or Sundara Pandya 
became converts to the Brahmanical faith.’ 

I 

i This must have dealt a severe blow to the cause of the Jaina religion. 
Jaiiia Law was challenged; Jaina philosophy was questioned; Jaina religious 

rl An. Rep. on S. I. Epigraphy, 1927, p. 118. 

Studies in S. L Jainism, pp. 64 and 66. 

11 
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practices were discredited everywhere. Polemics were raised;’disputations 
were held between the supporters of rival creeds regarding their superiority; 
proofs were demanded; and sometimes even ordeals and miracles were resorted 
to. The elated victors backed by the authority of the state indulged in 
violent activities. The vanquished were pursued and persecuted. 

The accounts of the persecution of the Jainas given in the 
Periyapuraaam and other literary works of the Brahmanical school present a 
highly coloured and exaggerated picture of the times. Still it must be a 
fact that the Jainas met with iniquities and maltreatment at the hands of 
their intolerant opponents. The scenes of these persecutions are found 
sculptured on the walls of the temple at Tiruvattur in the North Arcot 
District.* Similar scenes are depicted in the form of paintings on the wall 
of the mantapam of the Golden Lily Tank of the famous Minakshi temple at 
Madura.* 

The Sthalapurapa of Madura contains some interesting legends which 
describe the hostile relations that subsisted between the followers of the Jaina 
creed and the devotees of Siva. As these stories might, in all probability, be 
referred to this period of Jaina history in the Tamil land and since they seem 
to reflect the disturbed religious conditions of the age, we may briefly notice 
them here. Anaimalai is a hill near Madura which has evidently derived the 
name ‘elephant hill’ on account of its configuration resembling an elephant. 
But, as the story goes, the advocates of the Jaina dectrine of Conjeeveram who 
wanted to convert the ^ivite devotees of Madura to their faith, resorted to 
magical practices and raised the huge elephant. When the beast was directed 
to proceed against Madura, its king invoked the aid of ^iva in this cidamity. 
The god appeared on the scene and killed the elephant with his mighty arrow. 
And lo, there it lies petrified to this day 1 

Two more legends similarly describe the creation of the deixtons in 
the forms of a huge serpent and a cow, as a result of the black magic practised 
by the Jaina miscreants, and their conversion into the two hills called 
Nagamalai and Pa^umalai respectively, situated close to Madura, by the grtce 
of Lord Siva.® As we have noticed previously, the Anaimalai hill dwoB a 
large number of Jaina antiquities. Nagamalai or ‘the serpent hill’ and '^aiia- 
malai or ‘the cow hill’ obviously bear the names on account of their ni^taral 
resemblance with the respective animals, and this fact has been worked up 'into 
mysterious legends by the protagonists of the Hindu faith. 

1 An. Rep. on S. I. Epigraphy, 1923, p. 4. ( 

2 Studies in S. I. Jainism, p. 79. 

3 Madar* District Gazetteer, 1906, pp. 254-55, 7 and 278. Also see An,aeD,.o-n S. 1. 

Epigraphy, 1927, pp. 74-75. 
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These reverses sustained by the champions of the Jaina Law did 
not crush their faith completely. The upheavel of the rival schools and the 
desertion of a substantial number of its followers had, no doubt, the decisive 
eflFect of weakening the strength and reducing the prestige of the Jaina religion 
in the Tamil country. But thanks to the resourcefulness of its leaders and the 
unflinching fervour of its adherents Jainism soon recovered from the catastrophe 
and gained considerable strength, though not to the former extent. 

The Cholas who rose to sovereignty soon after this period, followed 
the liberal policy ’o£ tolerance and fair treatment towards all religious creeds, 
particularly in the earlier regimes, in spite of their avowed leanings for Saivism. 
The local chiefs and subordinate officials of the state followed their example 
and some of them even actively supported the Jaina creed. Further, the 
moorings the Jaina creed had in the minds of the people, were not entirely 
shaken? In this manner Jainism not only continued to hve but even prospered 
till the period of the 12th century a. d., in some parts at least. 

During this age, i. e., from 8th to the 12th century a. d., the Jaina 
teachers were held in respect, the old Jaina temples and monasteries flourished 
as usual, and even new ones were erected. It was during this age that Palli- 
chchandam lands and properties were bestowed in considerable numbers and they 
were scrupulously protected. These statements are substantiated by the evidence 
of inscriptions and other antiquities found on a large scale in the regions like 
the Pudukkottai State, which help us to read the story in its chronological 
continuity.* The same facts may be gleaned from the contents of the epigraphs 
at Tirupparuttikkunram, Tirumalai, Chittaujur and other places also, reviewed 

earlier in course of this brief survey. 

4. Life and Literature 

Intboductoby: For over fifteen long centuries Jainism remained in 
intimate contact with the TamU land and made a deep impression on the life 
and culture of its people. This fact is borne out by the Tamil literature also 
which has preserved a large number of works dealing with the teachings 
and the practices of the faith, written by Jaina authors. Much has been 
said regarding the contribution of Jaina writers to the literature in 
Tamil. So I shall try to take a passing view of some of the glowing featwes 
of the Jaina influence on the Tamil literature. But I shall, at the same time, 
discuss in more details the position of the Jaina faith as it is known from an 
early work available in the Tamil literature; for this constitutes a rare and 
precious source for reconstructing the ancient history of Jainism in the Tamil 

Nad. ____ 


1 Maaiul of PudokkotUi State, Vol. II, pt. i, pp. 574-7 and 687-8. 
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The history of the Tamil litrature commences with an account of the 
Sant^am or the Literary Academy that flourished at Madura. It is believed 
that there existed three Academies which attained prominence one after the 
other. The age of these Academies is still an unsettled problem of the Tamil 
literature; but the most reasonable view appears to be to place them within 
the first few centuries of the Christian Era.* Like the poets and composers 
of other schools Jaina authors also participated in the literary activities of the 
Tamil land from the beginning. It has been suggested further that the very 
conception and the name of the Academy owe their origin to the ascetic 
leaders of the Jaina religious movement in the Tamil country, who with their 
characteristic insight formed themselves into weU-constituted monastic insti¬ 
tutions known as the Samgha, gana, etc.* 

Influence of Jaina thought and philosophy has been traced in the 
Tolkappiyam, the earliest extant work on Tamil grammar and other earlier 
compositions, such as Kural, Silappadikaram, Naladiyar, etc. It is also claim¬ 
ed that the authors of these works were Jaina by persuasion. The argu¬ 
ments in favour of this claim do not appear to be unjustified.® Of the five 
major epic poems in the Tamil literature, three, namely, the Silappadikaram, 
Valaiyapati and Chintamani, are attributed to the authorship of Jaina writers. 
Among them Chintamani is considered to be the greatest Mahakavya in Tamil. 
It was composed about the 10th century a. d.* A tradition avers that impre¬ 
ssed by its literary excellence, the Chola king Kulottunga II inspired the 
great Saivite poet Sekkilar to compose the famous Periyapura^am which deals 
with the lives of ^ivite saints.® All the five minor epic poems in the Tamil 
literature are composed by Jaina poets. The credit of enriching the Tamil 
literature by composing various works on didactics, grammar, prosody and 
lexicography and commentaries, goes to the Jaina authors.® 

Many of the Jaina compositions in the Tamil literature have been 
appreciated by foreign scholars on account of their chaste style and impressive 
manner of treatment. The Jainas thus played a distinguished rdle in the 
development of the Tamil literature and it is a glorious achievement to be prouj 
of for a follower of any faith. A large number of Jaina works appears to have 
been destroyed during the tide of Hindu revival and consequently the Jaina 
books in the Tamil literature are fewer than those in the Kannada literature. 
But the literary activities of the Jainas in the Tamil country appear to have 

1 K. A. Nilakanta Sastri: Cholas, Vol. I, pp. 36 and 71. 

2 Jaina Literature in Tamil, p. 8. 

3 Ibid., pp. 10-12. 

4 Cholas, Vol. II, part i, p. 516. 

5 Ibid., p. 505. 

6 R. Narasimhacharya: History of Kannada Literature, p. 67. 
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been coeval with their religions movements and distributed over a period of 
more than one thousand years. In spite of the large number of Jaina writers 
the Tamil literature claims no such specific classification as the Jaina Period, 
as contrasted with the Kannada literature wherein a large number of classical 
Jaina works have been mostly concentrated within the brief span of a few 
centuries, from the lOth to the 12th centuiy A. d. 

The SilaffathkAram : With these brief observations on the Jaina 
aspects of the Tamil literature, I shall proceed to make an elaborate survey of 
an eminent classical poem of the Sangam epoch, viz., the Silappadikaram, 

The reasons for selecting this particular work for a critical examination 
in the context of these studies are as follows. Firstly, it is one of the 
early literary creations in Tamil, the author of which is believed to have been 
an adherent of the Jaina faith and wherein is reflected many a phase of contem¬ 
porary social and religious life of the Jaina community in the Tamil country. 
Secondly, since the age assigned to this epic is considerably early and as we 
are confronted with paucity of sources for this period, a closer perusal of this 
work is calculated to be fruitful either for filling in gaps in the earlier part of 
our story of Jainism in the Tamil land or for supplementing the results obtai* 
ued previously with the assistance of epigraphical and archaeological materialSt 
Thirdly, though this work has been studied by a number of scholars and its’ 
importance for the Jaina studies has been noted more than once before, a 
systematic investigation of the Jaina data embedded therein in a proper 
perspective is still a desideratum. 

As a background for our review we shall first sketch a brief outline 
of the main story of the poem. Koval an, the son of a merchant of the prospe- ^ 
rous city of Puhar, was married to Kannaki, the daughter of another merchant 
of the same place. After a period of happy married life Kovalan got into the 
snares of a courtesan girl and lost his fortune. Accompanied by his wife he 
left Puhar and proceeded to Madura to earn his livelihood. On their way 
they made friendship with a Jaina nun named Kavnnti* who escorted them to 
their destination. Journeying along the bank of the Kaveri they passed 
Uraiyur and reached the outskirts of the city of Madura, where they were 
given shelter by a cowherdess named Madari. Kovalan wanted to sell one of 
the anklets of Kannaki in the market of Madura. He was, however, betrayed 
by a goldsmith who having himself stolen a similar anklet of the queen, repre¬ 
sented Kovalan as the culprit. Consequently Kovalan was beheaded. When 
Kannaki learnt this news, her grief knew no bounds. She rushed to the palace 

1 Kavunti meaDa 'a female Jaina ascetic’. But here it ia naed aa if it were a personal 
name. We have a similar word Kanti in Kannada, Both these are possibly derived 
fa'Om the Sanskrit word Kantha, a patched garment. 
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and [iroved to the Itlng tlie innocence of her Imsbeud hy exhibiting the other 
Attklet. Shocked by his own atrocious injustice^ the king of Madura died. 
The dire curse of Kanuaki tS sited Madura which was consumed to liames. 

Its HiaTORicAL Data : Having couceded the historicity of the poli- 
ticai set up of the Story^ scholars have tried to extract material therefrom for 
reooristructing the early liistory of the Tamil Nad- The scene of the events 
in the story is laid in the Chr>la kingdom, one of the principal cities of which 
was PuMr, identilied with Kaverippattmam, U aiyQr being another. In the 
latter pari of the narrative the action is shifted to 31adura, the capital of the 
PiLndya kingdom. Finally, we pa&s on to the Chora kingdom which baa no 
direct hearing with the story proper. It was Ijango, the younger brother of 
the Ohera king Senguituvan, who heard the pathetic talc of Katijnaki and 
moulded it in the form of the present epic. Thus the narrative brings under 
its purview* the tliree main divt^mns of the Tamil country and touches almost 
all the important aspects of its social and |)olitioal life, 

A GuMi’saoF Jaimsm; A perusal of the epic furnishes the following 
glimpse of the state of jraiiiism In the Tamil country. Jainism was establiahed 
on u firm footing; and there flourished in almost all important places Jaina 
temples, monasteries and other religious institutions. Wending our way 
first to the ChOla capital Fubur itself, the Sth canto informs us that by 
the side of the temples and organisations of Hrahmanioal and other faiths 
there existed Jaina temples and iTistttatious iaside the city.’^ Outside the city 
were ^tikoll and other sacred establishments. Again in the 9th canto we 
meet with an allasion to the temple of Niigranthas;,* The 10th cuuto opens 
with the parting account of Kovalan and Kacnaki fram the city of Pohar, 
After paying duo respects to a temple of Vishnu and the Huddhist Yiharas on 
the way, they reached a holy place of worship. As the description of this 
place i.4 interesting I shall cite it in dotaiL* 

“They then worshipped, and went round the highly shining Silatala 
which was the abode of Arhat, jointly built by the Jaina householders for the 
benefit of the Chfirapaa who would assemble on festive days, such as the day 
of the first freshes ( in the Kavcrl ) and of the car-fcstival, under the entrance 
ingly cool shade of the golden dowered Aidka tree, standing on a high 
platform where the great comittuijity of live ( Parameahthins) conveiged. 

- ^ _-_ , __ _ _^_ 

l SilippAdlltAnia, tr*ui]»tcd bj V. R. UikiLiUr, Oxford UoiteriitT 

Pre«, 1939, p. lie. All my TFlvrenoH Keredftcr will be to ih}t hoot. Bnt wherever 
1 tlian^bt it newHiry, ( have referred lo the orlgiDal work and made mtUble 
alteratfoae and additlchiii [s my eltAlioue. 

3 IblA, p. ISS, 

S Ibid., p, 157. 
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There gathered the men of penance who had abjured meat-eating, and taken 
the vow of speaking the truth alone, and purified themselves of all sins, under* 
standing the true path by restraining their senses.” 

This Silatala appears to have been a celebrated religious institution, 
representing both a temple and a monastery, erected by the eminent adherents 
of the Jaina faith. It was the resort of the Charanas, the itinerant monks, 
who went round the country elucidating the truths of the holy doctrine to the 
believers. The Silatala is referred to on two more occasions, once again in the 
10th canto when the travellers arrived at Arangam or Srirangam and again in 
the 15th canto after they reached the outskirts of Madura.* 

Leaving Puhar and walking some distance outside the city, Kovalan 
and Kannakl came to the hermitage of the venerable Jaina nun Kavunti, 
situated in a flowery grove on the bank of the Kaveri. The hermitage is 
referred to as Kavunti Palli. We are already familiar with the expression Palli 
which occurs in an earlier context in this poem also. This hermitage is said 
to have been a part of Srikoil* which is mentioned previously. From this it 
appears that Srikoil was a big Jaina temple wi h attached monasteries for the 

monks and nuns. 

Uraiyur, another headquarters of the Chola rulers, was also a resort 
of Jainism. After reaching this place Kavunti offered her prayera m a Jaina 
temple which is thus described;* “Underneath the thick shade of the Aioka 
tree with its hanging flowers, the female ascetic worshipped the first God 
Arivan, more radiant than the rising sun, under the three umbreUas arranged 
like three moons placed one above the other, and graciously spoke the 
and wise words uttered by the Charanas to all the sages of the Kandan Pal|i in 
the extensive grove adjoining Arangam . 

As a stronghold of Jainism, Madura was perhaps more renowned and 
highly sanctified by the presence of great teachers and numerous religious 
institutions many of which were situated outside the crowded localities of the 
city. Actuated by the sense of pity and kindness for the tender lady Ka^aki 
and also feeling ‘very anxious to visit flawless Madura in the good Tamil 
country of the "south, to worship Arivan thereby listening to the Dharma 

1 auappwlikaraiii., pp. 163 aod 216. Id the latter place it haa been translated as ‘tbe 
shining slab of stone.’ This does not convey its real significsnoe. 

2 Ibid., p. 158. 

3 Ibid., p. 171. We meet with the epithet Arivan in the extraot under referenoe, 
which stands for Arhat and conveys the sense of ‘the Snpreme Knower,* the Sanskrit 
term being Sarvajfia. This expression occars sometimes in the work. We may ^so 
note the occorrence of another expression to specify the Buddha, It is Aravon which 

means ‘the Sapremelj Righteous One/ 
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preached by the sinless saints, who have, by their purity, got rid of all their 
Adhanna, the pious nun Kavunti accompanied the couple to their destination.* 
Ihere wore Jaina establishments outside the gates of Madura, inhabited by 
ascetics engaged in austerities. In these quarters was a temple dedicated to 
the tlower-eyed lyakki or Yakshi. ^ladari, the cowherdess, met the refugees 
from Puhar in this place, when she returned after making her daily ofi’ering to 
this deity.* 

Pkbokpts and Practicks ; The narrative contains references to the 
well-known teachings of the Jaina faith, such as non-injurj', trutlifulness, control 
over the senses, philanthropy, austerities, etc., preached by its advocates and 
practised by its followers. But there are cei-tain peculiar aspects of the Jaina 

precepts and practices which bear special significance in the context of our 
studies; so we shall notice them here, rather critically. 

r„.« ' r to. Jaina philosophy there is no supreme gcxlhead 

presiding over the destiny of this universe. On the contraiy, it postulates the 

existence of a multiplicity of perfect souls who, having been liberated from the 
>nds of Karma, have attained omniscience, transcendental bliss and other super- 
sensuous attributes. But here in the Tamil land, as also elsewhere. Jainism 
was placed in the midst of religious schools and philosophies which claimed 
their origin in the all-absorbing Vedic scriptures and whose advocates believed 
in single sovereign godheads such as Siva, Vislipu, J^cti, etc. Even in the 
Sdappadikarain itself we meet with numerous references to these various 
Hindu divinizes and their cults which had taken deep roots in the minds of 
the people. Consequently, in this atmosphere of competition, though it was 
healthy to start with, the champions of the Jaina religion and philosophy had 
to make suitable adjustments, without violating the fundamentals, in the minor 
details of their phdosophical concepts and religious terminology, with a view 
to capture ^e ^pular understanding and maintain the impression among its 

aiappSto^. pJUo frou. the 

When the three travellers reached Aiangam or Sriranffam there 
appeared Ae .^re »eU.ka„w„ for Zr great ekUl fo explt^" 

ig e ru es of Dharma, given to the world by the pre emment Perumakan of 
transcedental powe«.- The Charmas decUred Lt the laws oT^stby 
were inexorable and expounded to the suppliant Kavunti the nature of the 
supreme divinity in the foUowing words.* ® 

1 SiUpp«dJkftram., p. 158, ““ 

2 Ibid., p. 214. 

I Ibi '’"““"‘I "''"*■81" .be Arh... 


1 
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I *“The All Knowing, the incarnation of Dhanna, Ho who has trans¬ 
cended all limits of understanding, the All-Meiciftil, Victor among, victors, the 
Accomplisher, the Adorable One, the Origin of Dhanna, the Overlord, Alwoluto 
Right ousncss, the Essence, the Holy One, the Ancient One, the All-Wise, 
the Vanquisher of Wrath, the Master, the Siva-gati (Sublime Resort), 
Supreme Leader, the Exalted One, the Possessor of all Virtues, the Transcen¬ 
dental Light, the Great Truth, the All-God, the Supernatural Sage ( Charapan ), 
the Root Cause of all, the Master of mysterious powers ( Siddan ), the Para¬ 
mount One, the infinitely Radiant Illumination, the Dweller in everything, the 
Guru, the Embodiment of Nature, our Great Gvd, the Abode of never dimini¬ 
shing Eminence, the Emperor of Virtues, the ^ihkaran (Restower of Supreme 
Bliss), the Isan (Paramount Ruler), the Svayambhu ( Self-lwrn ), the Chatur- 
mukha ( Four-faced ), the Bestower of Ahgas, the Arhat, the Ascetic of Grace, 
the One God, the Master of Eight Attributes, the indivisible Eternal Sulwtance, 
the Dweller in the Heaven, the Foremost of the Vedas (Veda mudalvan), and 
the Shining Light that dispels igpnorance! None can escape the prison of this 
body unless he obtains the illumination of the revealed Veda proclaimed by Him 
who has the various above-mentioned names.” 

No strict advocate of the Jaina doctrine and philosophy would pass 
this description of the Jins or Arhat unchallenged. Particularly interesting 
among the epithets in the above extract are the expressions I^an, Saihkaran, 
Siva-gati, Svayambhu, Chaturmukha and the reference to the revealed Voda. 
No doubt, all these phrases are capable of interpretation to suit the Jaina 
conception of the Arhat; and it is evident that they are not used here in their 
normal sense, but in a specialised sense, possibly to arrest the credibility of the 
followers of the other faiths. 

An examination of the relationship that subsisted between the follow¬ 
ers of various doctrines and the worshippers of difierent deities as reflected in 
the Silappadikaram, shows that it was an age of perfect religious tolerance, 
wherein few occasions arose involving conflict of creeds and recrimination of 
faiths. But even then, incidents leading to peaceful discussions in regard to 
the superiority of the respective creeds, when followers of different schools came 
together, do not seem to have been rare. How the followers of the Jaina faith 
fared in such debates and how they tried to score the^ point against their 
opponents on such occasions, is happily illustrated in the Silappadikaram itself. 
While at Uraiyur the travellers met a Brahmapa who, under the pretext of 
informing the proper route to Madura, delivered a sermon on the excellence of 
' God Vishpu consecrated on a hill adjoining a miraculous cave near Madura. 

i Having heard the arguments of the BrMuuaqa, Kavunti gave the 

■ following significant reply.* “O Br^mapa versed in the four Vedas and 

■ 1 ^UappadikAnm, pp. 177-78. 

E I'i 
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engaged in doing good! We have no desire to go to the cave; the Hterature 
given by Indra who lives longer than the Dovas, can be found in our holy 
scriptures.^ If you wish to know of deeds done in the past, do you not 
look for them in the present birth ? Is there anything that cannot be gained 
by those who lead a life of truthfulness and non-injury? Go your way 
seeking the feet of God sacred to you. We go the way suited to us.” 

Here ‘ the literature given by Indra ’ possibly refers to the Aindra 
Vyakarana as taken by some scholars. 

I16le op the Charanas: Noteworthy is the r61e assigned to the 
Charauias in the Jaina theological conception and popular religion. The 
belief prevailed that they had attained superhuman powers by virtue of their 
having practised the truths of the Jaina doctrine and so their example was 
often and conveniently pressed into service to prove the eflBcacy of the Jaina 
faith. While studying Jainism in the Andhra De^a we have seen how the 
Charaijas figure in the story of Dhanada. The associations of the Charaqias 
in the traditions and literature of the Tamil country are rich and interesting. 
The ^ilappadikaram contains several allusions to the Charapas some of which 
have been already noticed in the passages cited previously. 

The Charapas were itenerant monks endowed with spiritual powers 
who preached and transmitted the precepts of Lord Jina to the faithful 
and the virtuous. The AsOka tree which is the symbol of the Jina, was 
favourite with them; and it was believed that they gathered occasionally 
beneath its cool shade to carry out their holy mission. They ran to the 
rescue of the afflicted souls at the right time and consoled them with their 
wise words. They were never afflicted, being heroes who had conquered 
attachment and anger. They had knowledge of the past, present and future 
and were also aware of the inexorable laws of destiny.* We may at this 
juncture recall the tradition associating the Charapas with the hill Tiruch- 
ch^attumalai in the Travancore region noticed before. One more hill which 
bears the mark of its connection- with the Charapas is the Ch^apadri of Elora. 
We shall deal with this while studying Jainism in Karnataka. 

The Cult of YakshI: It is highly interesting to note that we have 
a reference to the cult of Yakshi in the Silappadikaram. This has been 
mentioned previously while describing the Jaina establishments outside the 
city of Madura. We have to observe, in particular in this connection, that 
the divinity is mentioned as the ‘Flower-eyed lyakki’ and that an independent 
shrine was allotted to her. We are already femiliar with the expression 

1 Compare S. Kriahnaswami Aiyangar: Manimekhalai in Its Historical Setting, Book 
XXVU| p« 195* 

3 dilappadik^am, pp. 16S-64. 
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t^ai; wh!;r "t nny r.U, t« be e»rli« than .he .v.denee »f 

(ipigritphy and icotidj^ri^phy discussed before. 

Tu» Arrn™ o, t„. Em'. Il-go A<llg«!, the aatbor of the SiUppe- 
ditarou. .r'tt youeger brother of the Ch5ra king Seogottuvoe 
rZ'da^^i ibi.b*' ie eepported by other hUtoricI ^ 

date of the epie has beeo referred to the second cenUii'j a o. Uango 
„Toun«d the world and beco».e a reelase when he wrote tins work Werent 
“t.‘ been expressed in «gord to Ihe 

reltionti others,* llango was a literary arlis. par 

primarUy interested in presenting a living picture ot the contempniari e 

and society in his eminent poem. His syuipatlues wei^e ® 
dcscL-ibed in uiiniitc details various religmus colts prevmling m the land. 

But in spite of bis cathoUc outlook, llango s 
doctrine of Lord Jina is transparent throngboat his work. AbimK5 

morn than one opporWty to inouloate the P“«“^ 
and the tr.nseondeuUl glory of its sapreme exponent, th e W 

in the following passage.* 

oMv ears will not open themselves to hear anything other than the 
words of wKovealed hy^inr who v.»,ni^ed the Tl^ ( Desire 
and Detolon). > 1 / 

thdLrtton^« pair rf feet of Hin. who has taken upon binieelf virtu, 
on^^t His orace My two hands will not join together to reverence any ene 
other than'the All-knowing iVihat who expounds the Dhi^. My orown 
will not suffer any flow er to be placed on it except the tiower-hte ^ 

I 111 . 1 xnn flnwftts Mv mind will not permit me to learn by heart 
who walked upon flowers, xiiy mmu * T n, i raV ivitfli-minable 

anything other than the sacred words uttered by the Godot Intermiuable 

bliss." _ _, — --— — 


3 Ibldi, ppi C8—flS. 
S tbid^F-lW* 
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Kavunti was the guardian angel as it were, who escorted the hero 
and tlie heroine to their destination. We may not be wrong, if we are incli¬ 
ned to think that the hero and the heroine of the epic are also portrayed 
as the followers of the Jaina faith.* In one glace the allusion is precise 
stating that Kovalan observed the vows of the Sravakas.* There are other 
Items of Jaina attachment such as the elaborate description of ascetic practices, 
belief in the activities of the Charanas, which should prove the religious 
linings of the author in favour- of Jainism. There is nothing unhistorical in 
the position that a prince of the ancient ruling family in the westera part of 
the Tamil land should have been influenced by the doctrine of Jainism: for 
there are reasons to believe that Jainism had penetrated to the farthest 
points of South India in the very early period of its history. 


runner racts 


In this section I propose to record further evidence in support of our 
findings made out earlier in respect of the state of Jainism as it obtained in 
the two regions of the Andhra De.4a and Tamil Nad. This has been necessi¬ 
tated in view of some valuable additional material that is forthcoming as a 

result of the zealous activities of the members of the Epigraphist’s Ofiice 
during recent years.® ‘ 

T> -1 1 Vrishabha : There lived, in the 7th century a. n at 

Penikelapaduitt the Jammalmadugu taluk of the Cuddapah Dt. a o-reat ore 
ceptor of the Jama Law, who appears to have wielded considerable'’influeLe 
by his profound learning and ascetic practices. The inscription furnishim; 
i^ormation about him is engraved in archaic Kannada-Telugu alphabet a^ 
Sanskrit Janguage on the rock overhanging a small natural cave on the 

to the" nh " r “"y be ascribed 

to the 7th century a. d. on palaeographical considerations. In a verse 

com^sed in the Anushtubh metre, the record states that on this mountain 

resided the supreme sage named Vrishabha who was the mighty cloud to the 

ciopsin the formofthe faithful followers of the Jaina Law and who stood 

unshakable like the mountain in the disputations with the advocates of the 

«v»l sohooU.- The smau natural must h ave evidently servi an “e 

Silappadikaram, p. 52. ^ -- - 

Ibid., p. 220. 

^ Jimr [ iiihi<rr ] ii - ^ i 
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dwelling place for the teacher. It is highly interesting to note that the 
boulder has still, after a lapse of over twelve centuries, preserved its association 
with the monk in the name ‘Sanyasi Gundu’ or the ‘Monk’s Boulder’, whereby 
it is recognised by the village folk. The inscription itself might have been 
caused to be incised by a pupil of the monk. 

Hills and Natural Caverns: We turn again to the Tamil country 
to secure in the first instance a glimpse of a few more hills and caverns which, 
on account of theii- unerring association with Jainism claim a place of 
importance in our studies. 

1) In the hills near about Xanuikapuram and Nagari, two adjoining 
villages in the Chittoor Dt., have been found 4 caverns with beds carved out 
in the rock therein. These couches are locally known as Pafichapandava 
beds. The existence of Jaina vestiges in the vicinity coupled with other 
indications has led the explorer to believe that these beds must have been 
primarily used by Jaina monks who dwelt in these caves at one time.* 

2) About a mile to the west of the village ^darampattu in the 
North Arcot Dt. there is a hillock called PauchapaDdavar Tippa. It has 
treasured a series of beds under the canopy of an overhanging rock. On one 
of these beds is carved the triple umbrella,* the familiar emblem of a Tirtha- 
kara. This figure unmistakably proves that the beds must have been used by 
the Jaina monks who spent their days in seclusion performing penance 
under the benign tutelage of the Jina. This piece of information furnishes 
conclusive proof in support of the Jaina origin of at least some of the Pancha- 
pandava beds which are so characteristically met with in a profusely large 
number of hUly caves in the Tamil country and eminently confirms the 

observations made by me earlier while discussing the antiquity of Jainism 
in this territory. 

3) Tirunarungonrai in the Tirukkoyilur taluk of the South Arcot 
Dt. has retained to the present day its importance as a Jaina place of 
pilgrimage. It appears to have flourished as a great stronghold of the 
Jaina religion from the early times. This is seen from the large number 
of Jaina antiquities including inscriptions still preserved in the hillocks near 
the village. On one of the hillocks is a spacious natural cavern with two 
driplines at the top preventing the rain water from coming inside. A number 
of beds with pillow lofts is carved inside and outside of the cavern. From the 
inscriptions engraved on the rocks by the side of this cavern it is gathered 
that there flourished in the period of the 9th century a. d. ob these hills two 


1 An. Rep. on 8.1. Epigraphy, 1939-43, p. 11. 
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Pallis or Jaina monastic institutions and a shrine dedicated to the god 
Chaturmukha. The latter appears to have been attached to the monastery 
called Kilaippalli. A little to the north of this cavern is a cavity fonned by 
the meeting of two big boulders. This has served as a shrine for the figure of 
Parsvanatha cut in relief on the inner face of one the boulders. This deity 
was worshipped as Kanaka Jinagiri Appar in the period of the 13th century 
A. D. as known from an inscription. Kanaka Jinagiri Appar means the Father 
or Lord of the Golden Jaina Mountain and the hill itself appears to have been 
designated as Kanaka Jinagiri. Latterly, the name was changed to Appapdar 
(= Lord, the Father) by which the deity is recognised to the present day. 
As at Chittamur, constructions of a later age and introduction of other deities 
like the Chandi’anatha and the Paliyilalvar have thrown the original shrine of 
Parsvanatha into the back-ground.* 

4) A mile to the north of the valley of Singikulam, a village in 
the Nanguneri taluk of the Tinnevelly Dt., is a hill called Bhagavati Malai 
or the hill of the Goddess. The hUl contains several hollows inside the 
rocky boulders and commands the convenience of water supply through its 
natural springs. Interesting Jaina vestiges have been discovered on this 
hill; and these viewed in the natural setting of its being a fitting resort for 
ascetics and recluses lead to the reasonable surmise that it might have flourished 
as a colony of Jaina monks at one time. This surmise is very happily 
confirmed by an epigraph engraved on a wall of the Bhagavati temple on 
the hill, wherein the hill is referred to as Jinagiri Mamalai.* The name 
Jinagiri MSmalai which means the Great Mountain of the Jina, is full of 
significance pointing to the fact that it must have been a sacred spot dedicated 
to the Jaina gods and inhabited by pious monks who held the torch of Jaina 
religion aloft during the early age of its history. 

TachchambAdi, A Jaina Ckntbk: As noticed previously, the area of 
the Polur taluk in the North Arcot Dt. was a stronghold of Jainism. We may 
take note of one more notable place in this tract which has still preserved to 
an extent the ancient inspiration of the Jaina religion. This is Tachchambadi 
about 15 miles from Polur. It contains a well-built temple dedicated to 
Vardhamana Tirthahkara. The temple might be assigned to the 15th 
century a. d. considering its architectural features. One interesting fact that 
deserves our attention in connection with this shrine is that it possesses a 
large number of beautiful metallic images. • These represent the main deities 

Vrishabhanatha, Suparsva, ^ntinatha, Nemiuatha, Parsvanatha and Mahavira 

___ ^ _ - ___ 

1 An. Rep. dn S. I. Epigraphy, 1939-43, pp. 1-2 and 272-73. It is interesting to note 
that F&}iyll&lv&r literally means 'the god without teuiple*. 

3 Ibid., p. 4. and Appendix B, No. 269 of 1940-41. 
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startin-r wifh V composite group of 14 images, 

^ Vj^shabhaand stopping with Ananta; and another of th724 

in "The 7 Tiithahkara Besides, there are other icons depict- 

the ater development of minor di ..ies, such as the Navadevata, Maham^uui, 

witTTL'^Y k Padmavati/ We are already sufficiently familiar 

Padmavati; and Dharmadevi, it may 1^ 
suggested, was probably another Yakshini. ^ m 

/r OdaUvadi in the P6|f.c taink owns a shrine 

d • ♦ o he Arhat. The central image herein made of granite is 
depmted as seated m the meditatire pose with the palms joined ov« the Jap 

Kuir--t'i!*’^‘°i /“ ‘O ‘be reign of the Pandya kW 

Knlasekharal (ere, 13th centnry a. n.) registers fn endowment^ fanf 

to the deity by a pnrate person.’ In this record the deity is referred to ^ 

od d ^®‘‘'">'>»h, the younger son of the first Tli-thakara is consider, 
ed as endowed with natural beauty par excellence and the image of Gemmate 

bllutifnP ^'Z“m 1^°-*’«<>«»’‘ibed as supremely 
beautiful. From_this we are persuaded to think that the presiding deity 

in the temple at Odalavadi is in all probability, Bahubali or Qommatanatha. ' 
,..r d ■" ‘be Pudnkkottai state was found an image of a 

right holding a lotus whUe the left rests on the thigh. The right leg is ! 
et down and touches the back of a Uon; and the left leg is folded aL plawd \ 

Matayrrs° Wh T”* d'd"”, f*”””** Siddhayiks, the Yakshipl of I 
to thl T ■i''^ ^ aiscussed at length the prevalence of the YakshI cult I 
^he Tamil country and this instance further adds to the mass of evidence 

“ ““ ' 

fu + Lkxicooraphbr Mandalapcrusha: Among the Jaina celebrJtips 

that contributed to the wealth of TamU literature desfrves to be minrioned 
more name. It is the Tamil lexicographer Mandalapurusha whosp 
Nigiaptudihu^m^i is reckoned the biggest lexicon in the language This 
^author IS beheved to have lived in the age of the 15-I6th centiS^ „ ^ 

L his 2ri^d B<>‘b the lexicogr’aph!r I 

« aforesaid teacher seem to have been imp ortant personalities 

1 An. Rep. on S. I. Epigraphy, 1939-43, p. 8. ^ ’ 

2 Ibid., p. 249. 

3 Ep. Cam., Vol. II, No. 234. 

4 An. Rep. eta ( op. cit^ p. 273. 
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^he V.,«4h,. aeel t «eL^^t\e" “^'‘^7'- 

IT^ f-pX^t: 

Mterest the association of thp n at i i ^y with 

r*apdal,p„™h„„,U„ was aHad^rltTfE 'h“‘ “". 

rjsituated at TiravQt ia the Chiiigleput Dt.> Btabman.eal temple 


CHAPTER IV 


T JAINISM IN KARNATAKA 

' ^ Pwliminery Review 

■ may here’ll Ttrelsa ttlw'tTelf i 

Tdenomioation of territory. Stili^”l shalT e^ded from the latter 

interestiDK places which at n-* ' a passing review of a few 

’ Vor inillTo 

A.ll/n0UQ^ll U orknQr\lCirlctii.a^ J i • • . . 


A If L 1 . ^ ^uxxucuce ui jvarnataka. 

in Karnataka is° still rXsJdeJatum'^mnttS* the Jaina faith 

monographs and various art 1 ? 7’.^““ ™«en in the form of 


monographs and various article • ’ ““ ““a” written in the form of 

subject. Many facts reg^nv parent aspects of the 

widespread grLth. thrSagl itle^LI frZTh 
Its popularity, its contribution to the develoLent of K ^^“asties, 

etc., are already well known to the students of South Indi 1‘terature, 

not want to traverse the amnnd • ^ Indian Jaimsm. So I do 

what is sufficiently familial^ But^S^Thl repeat 

though noticed in a way previously ha^^ no^t bLn oer^m features which, 
perspective. I shall hL^ allnJ: Tare ofThr 


, . ^ _ -- - ‘WTT ^siiress 

1 An. Rep. on S. I. Epigraphy, 1939-43, p. 265. Also see Onn.rt« i r -- 

Society, Vol. XIII, p. 487 ff. ^ see Quarterly Journal of Mythic 
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their significance. But there exist other topics which deserve fuller treat¬ 
ment, particularly in view ot the epigraphicai discoveries that have made 
progress during the past two decades and over. 

For the convenience of treatment, I shall take up the divisions 
^^riwtaka as they obtain at present politically and geographically; 
for example, Hyderabad Karnataka or the area included in the Hyderabad 
btate; then the Bombay Karnataka area comprising the four Kannada 
districts in the Bombay State, viz., Bijapur, Belgaum, Dharwar and 
North Kanara; next the Karnataka portion in the Madras State; 
etc. I shall exclude in my review the entire area of the Mysore State; 
for, almost all the epigraphicai material therein has been published 
long ago and frequently drawn upon by scholars and also because, there 
IS available for this region one entire precious volume of inscriptions from 
Sravana Belagoja, edited twice with introduction and translations of the 
epigraphs. 

Early Rkfbrb.vcks: Before proceeding to tnice the picture of 
Jainism in different parts of Kaniataka, I shall review some early 
references which, though noticed previously, require further attention. These 
relate to the existence of the followers of the Svetambara School in Karnataka. 
The general notion seems to prevail that South India was the sole abode 
of the Digambara Sect from the beginning and that it afforded little quarter 
the followers of the Svetambara Order, or to their precepts and practices, 
ut as We shall see in this chapter, substantial evidence, both direct and 
indirect, is available to dispel this notion once for all from our minds. 

According to the statement of Haribhadra, the region of Malkhed 
was inhabited by the followers of the Svetambara doctrine when Padalip^ 
tacharya, an eminent divine of North India, visited the place. This was about 
the first century a. d.* We need not discredit this testimony on the ground 
that It comes from a literary source of a later period. This pieee of informat¬ 
ion is sufficiently supported by the authority of an early epigraph. A copper¬ 
plate charter of the Kadamba ruler Mrigeiavarma, dated in his foui*th r^nal 
year, registers the grant of an entire village for the benefit of the Jaina gods 
and the Jaina recluses.* Among the latter, distinction is made between the 
great congregation of monks of white robes, who were engaged in the works 
as enjoined by the exceUent religion propounded by the Arhat and the great 
congregation of the Nirgrantha ascetics. We may thus see that here are 

1 Mjs. Arch. Rep;>rt, 1923, pp. 10-11. 

2 Ind. Ant, Vol. VII, p. 37. It is interesting to note that the Jaina gods are referred 
to in this inscription as Bhagavat, Arhat and Mahajinendra. 
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mentioned the aecetios of both the orders, gvetimbara and DIgambara. We 

< T I ' T"" 'l«s<'ril>ed that the 

monks ot th^e Svelambara doctrine not only had a decent following but that 

hey were held in g..at esteem in the country. This position obJined in the 
ath century a. D. at Vaijayanti or Banavasi which was the capital of the early 

xlTtl “'■‘I'-- P-rt o^^ 

b., „ ■ “'elcome support to the two main observations made 

They «e"Tl wll th "”* ««““■ !"<«« "■ «>e First Chapter, 

bv fL oh • ^ f!u campaign of missionary conquest was organised 

by the fjhampions of the Jama Law. 2 ) The advocates of the Svetambara oTer 

1 campaigns. But unfortunately, we are not in 

D cTatbaTa' 2 in Sv.Jmtra IL 

Rh^tr K K Jama church and in the wake of migration of 

toto thff";, Svetambara order also appear to haC moved 

Th, f th ^^^ 4 - strategical positions in Karnataka and Andhra Dcsa 

interior of South Ind^7s 

inscrttio/ which irrev” iT”* »»<1 ‘be Srlfila 

Svetambaru orSlfwhrwore in thTfLrr/^^^ The advooutes of the 

«tSoXonl” d\tsam^^^rX7s M 

of south.w«tem Indil intimately associated m the traditions 

!ri£S‘Sr-l .ST'ot 

Qp-i- K ^ ^ common both with Digambaraa and 

IndS By t/oT LTlv** P”'** of So-tb 

Vspaniyas had established themsolv* ^ i*^ • * century a. d., the 

parts of Karnataka. This is disclosed*bv tb" ^ *” **’t “i* sonthem 

the monk, of the Y.panlya "rde/^t ^m^^’ 
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iHalsi in the Belgaum District.* In the ordinance promulgated by Ravivarma 

■ from the same renowned city of Palasika for the glorification of the Jinendra, 
lit has been expressly specified that the Yapaniya ascetics should be fed 
Iproperly during the four months of the rainy season.* Devavarma, another 
■prince of the Kadamba family, made a gift of land at Siddhakedara to 

■ the congregation of Yapaniya monks.* The importance thus gained by the 
[Yapaniyas was sustained through several centuries, and they built up 

prosperous monastic organisations all over the country. We shall revert 
to this subject once again at the end of this chapter. 

2. Hyderabad Karnataka 

Among the early antiquities of the Jaina faith in the Hyderabad 
aiea deserve to be mentioned those characteristic monuments excavated in 
the rocks of hills known as cave temples. Not all of these are important; 
and so it will suffice our purpose if we notice only two of them which are not 
only representative but historically significant. 

Elora Caves : The Jaina caves at Elora are situated in the northern 
spur of the hill called Charanadri. They consist of some six large excavations 
containing many artistic creations. From the inscriptions noticed in some 
of these caves and other considerations, the age of these cave temples has 
been determined as ranging approximately from the 8th to the 13th centuries 
A. 1 ). On the top of the spur possessing the excavation is a huge image of 
Parivanatha Tirthakara, the cushion of whose seat bears an interesting 
inscription. The record is dated 1234-35 a. d. and speaks of the creation of 
the image on the hill by a person named Chakre^vara whose family hailed 
from Vardhamanapura. In this epigraph the hill has been referred to as bein<^ 
frequented by the Charanas.* ^ 

ThkHillofCbAranas: This association of the hill with the Charapas 

13 significant. Interpreting the expression Charanas either as superhuman 
beings or as Jaina ascetics possessing miraculous abUities the hill appears 
to have been considered religiously sacred from early times. The belief that 
It was the abode of the Charanas is preserved to the present day in its name 
Charanadri which means ‘the hill of the Charaijas.’ This reminds us of another 
hiU bearing similar name, viz., Tiruchchanattumalai which we have described 
while reviewing the Jaina antiquities of the Tamil country. The resemblance 
between t hese two hills removed hundreds of miles away, one situated at 

1 Ind. Ant, VoL VI, p. 24. 

2 Ibid., p. 26. 

3 Ibid, VoL Vn, p. 34. 

4 Fergnison and Bnrgess: Oato Temples of India, p. 502. 
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thu nortbern eitreoiity and tho other in the sontheminoat corner of the land, 
18 stHking—not only in respect of their names and traditional nssooiationa* 
but (tiso on aceouni of the attraetlTe excavationis in one case and the charaeteri- 
Stic sunlptnrea in the other. The Charanas figure in the Kannada Jainn 
literature also. 

DhahAstva C’ATEri: These eaves are situated in n ravine near 
Dhariiiiva, also known as OsnmnabHd. Of the total number of caves M-bich 
are Seven, four have been identified as Jaina. Judging from tlieir structural 
features and similarity with the Buddhist caves elsewhere, the Dhrtrilfiva 
caves have been approximately fissigned to the middle of the 7th century 
A. D by the archaeologioal experts.’ But taking the due from a Jaiua literary 
work, Professor Hir«lal Jain has suggested a d«te as old as the fifth 
century a. c. for these Jaina caves* The arguments set forth in favour of 
till3 early age are biietly ag follows: 

Aewrding to the story narrated in au Apahliraihs'a work colled 
Karakandachar.u by Kanakiimai'a -Muni. Karakaodla, the ruler of the Ahga 
wuntiy, came to TSrupura and excavated two eaves on the adjoining hill 
IJiere dt^ody existed on the hill an old cave ooutaining the im«ge.s of 
Purdvanntha This cave was the performance of two VidyMlmra m-iuces wlio 
ongindly hailed from the Himalayas and had adopted the Jaina faith after 
their founding of a kingdom at TgiTvpnra. This Tev.apuia or nirKleiu Ter is the 
Ancient Tagarapora of the Silalulm family and the oa^-e 3 under reference in the 
story are to be identified with thy Dhiira^iva caves. Now Katakauda was an 
eminent Sage who is believed to have lived prior to the times of r^oitl 
Wuddha and MnhiivU-a and is claimed hy the followers of both. The name of 
Karakapds still associated with these caves as their author, ilteir ancient 
mode and the ahsencu therein of Mahavira’a image, are in favour of nasi.rninir 
a very early date to these excavations.* * 


If it is proved beyond doubt that these oaves belong to such an 

rnoHmrnr!.* poSSCSSii.n of 

S. IK T determines the early advent .,f dainism in 

Hekkan Plateau prior to the migration of JlJiodra- 

like nature in other 

p o the territory. Put thy following eonsiderations seem to pull their 
weight against subscribing to this view. ^ 

Firstly, in the history of cave monuments in India the occumtinn 

of porformoooe of religioj 


1 Arcb. Smr, vf West. Iodi«, VoL III, p, U 
i AnniiJ. ^ Bh. O,. R„. io,t, Vol, XVI, p. 7. 
8 Ibid,, pp, a-7. ' 
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presents a very early phase, prior to the beginning of the Christian Braj 
and the exeavntious and artificial oonstructions in the rook are ascribed to a 
much later age. The uionmueuts of the latter tjategory came into esiatenoe 
only from the 7tb century a. u. onwards in many parts of South IndV and 
the eraatbus of tliLs kind found in Karniitaka or Maharashtra do not Seem 
to constitute an esceptiou. Further, it has to be noted in particular that 
the Uhilr^iva caves coma under thiu latter da^ Secondly, aa I have 
ahowu wliile editing tlie Akkalkot inacription of Silahflra ludaraea, whbli 
dibcolaeb- tlia oldest branch of the SilfiLhai-a stock, the foundation of the 
Siliihira principdity at Tagarapura might he referred to the early 
^tfiitui'ies after the Christian Era* and not to such an anterior date as the 
5th century c. Tliirdly, the practice ot‘ oasociating the names of great 
peraoimges of legendary fhme, such as Hama, PajidavaB, Buddha, etc,, with 
later places and works was prevalent all over India and among the followers of 
diJlerent creeds. Lastly, Kanakimara Muni lived about the 11th century 
A. u.’ and it is just possible that he baa only incorporated in his work the 
oarlier traditions that were current in his time, 

b Atav AiiAjf a 1 HADiTioxs: Js 1 ulsui appo ars to have w ieldcd conslde rabl e 
iiiiluence over the rdei-s and the territory uf the Sitavahana Dynasty during 

career in South India, Pratishthinapura or miKlem 
aithatj, the celebrated centre of the Satavahana power, was a stronghold 
o Jainism, home kings of tlio Satavihaua house seem to have believed 
ill the teaehmge of Lord Jin« and contributed to the propaga* 
Uon of the hiith by tJieir patronage and support. TJieSe liiots are gleaned 
from a number i>f tradiiioue and legends incorporated in their hterary 
compositions by Jaina writers of later age.^ The first SaUvwhana king 
wJio IS sometimes styled HaJ;i, of literal^' fame, but who might be tJimnk:*, 
the founder of the dynasty/ became a convert to the Jaina faith and built 
many Jaina temples in the uiipital city of Pratishthauapura according to 
the Jaina account. Tbe fifty-two stalwart warriors who were in the court 
ol this king also built Jaina temples in the city after their re.spective names/ 
We may also gatlicr irom the Story of Knlakaclmrya^ who shifted the day uf 
the observance of the PaiyusUoipi festival at the instance of a Siitavihana 
king, that Jainism had taken firm root in the Satavaliaua capital and that 

1 Aa, Rep, on S, f, Epigropby, l9o!), p. 7i, 

S Zp. rnd., VoL XXVII, pmrt ri, No, 15. 

5 KnrjttcjinJn Cnrin, liitriMlaDt.ion, p. 37. 

* J. fi, a H. A. a.,-Val. X, p, (51. 

B K, Gopilncliiu-i: K^rlj Hiitory.ol Aodlir* Country, pp. 30-30 and tl-tO 

8 J. h, B. R, A. 5.. VoL X, p, 133. 

T Ind. Ant, VoJ. XI, ppgei 3W And 351, 
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it waa honoured alike both by the members ef the royal housebuld and the 
oommon fieople. 

On aocoutil of the chronological uncertainty of the data we are 
not in a position to (issign precise dates to these fivents in the history of the 
aitavahana rdets. Bnt as the rise of the tSHtavahaua power is genera y 
aaaignea to the eml of the ard century e. c., we may place them broadly 
during the two centuries preceding the Christian Era. 

Bonnxif: Bodhan is the headquarters of a tdnka of the name in 
the NiKamabad Dt. It aontaina a large number of ancient Jaina sculptnrea, 
inscriptiong and other antiqmtiea. The inseriptions arc in Kaimadn and 
belong to the reglnte of the Western Chalukyas of KalySua. An inscription 
of Trailokyauialla or SSme^vam I , dated in a. il lOoG, informa that Bodhan 
was the capitnl of the R^shtvaknta emperor Indravallabha who may be 
identiaed with Xityavsrsha Indra IIT (a. d. 91^-22). The mosque 
known by the significant name Deral Masjid here must have been originftlly 
a Jaina templci Tliia faet ie evident from its pillars l>ai'iiig the figorcs of 
Tirthakaras eaiwed on them, A damaged epigraph of the reign of Vihramu- 
dvtya VI found at the Belial Tank, registers the grant of certain lands and dues 
to the teacher Mtmichandra Siddhantadeva for the benefit of a Jaina temple.^ 

But this ia only a fringe of the later history of the place the begin¬ 
nings of which penetrate into the homy antiqavty ^>f several eentnrica before 
the'’ Christian Era. To trace its early history some material is ayailable in 
the Buddhist, Jaina and Brahmanienl literature. In the inscriptions at 
Bodhan noticed above, the place has been mentioned as Bodana, whidi form of 
the name is also found in modern usage. The ancient name of the place was 
Bfklana; ami the identity of Pixlana with Biklaua does not rest on conjecture. 
In the Kannada Pampa Bharaht, it is stated that Yuddhaumlla 1, the eiirly 
ancestor of the poet's patron Arikesari li, indulged in the bathing ceremony 
of five hundred elepbmits every day at Btdiina which, from the manner of the 
description in the passage, appears to have been the capital of VitddhamalJa 1, 
The same incident ia related in almost identicid phrases in tlie Vemulavada 
pillar inscription and Parbliaqi copper plate ohaiter, which are composed in 
Sanskrit. In these twa records the word P^Klana is auhatituted for Bodaua, 
establishing the identity of both.* 

1 IL^der^b^ Arcbaeiklu^ls:^! Scriejf, No. 7 h 

2 Tb« bUtnFj of tbii idenlilicatioii ia intemting. In Lhe article: cDtitted *Jk rjkuwi Add 

pjimpA* (PrAchlDa KArnu^okAt April^, l£^3^}p thft present wrilot cstalili^Led tUo idcDUity 
by oiiLng the pArAllcl hi, (luviatj Pol arrived »t Ihe lAiue conaLnikjii 

independently In bii article, 'Fump*, bii Con airy mnd Tlmei'i pnU liked In the 
KeDDAdA jcumAl BhftTAllr Septcmt^ri 13^3. In bli MedfAmd JafaUm (p^ tBO) Dr. 
B. ^aietore prc^fledi with the identlEcatiDZ], but doea not go Ictoi tbe jletakUi^ 
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PaudHiiya auJ were still earlier variants of the place name. 

According to the Mahabharatn, Paudsnyaimra was founded hy Aimaka. 
AAmaka was also the namo ruf a country^ figuring iti the Pnrwgag, It lay 
between the rivers, OodSvflvl and Nannadn, having Podanapura na its capital. 
A^uiaka ijHcaiiie^ Assnka in the Pucldliist literature wherein Assakas are 
referred to as a people or a tribe. The Buddhist writers uiEtition this place as 
Potana and Potnli.’ In the Da^akuiuftracharito, cliap, 8, the king of the 
Aeinaka oonutry w stated to h^ve t.»een a fendatory of the ruler of idathha. 

Podnuii appears to have been a sttongbold of Jainisui in very eaily 
times. It is celebrated in the Jaiiia Uteraiui e as the capital of Bahubali,* son 
of the first Tirthakarn, whose former name was Putudeva. It is also mentioned 
ill the life, of PirSvaimtha.® Hy the time of the lOth cuntury A. J>. it had ceased 
to he a centre of the Jaiua faith, and logeiida and miraculous tales had grown 
around it. This is illustrated from an account of the foundathm of the statue 
nf GcjiuinatciSvura at Sravai^a Belagolu by Chfiniundnraya as narrated in an 
inscription from that place. The emperor Bharata, elder sou of Ptirudeva, 
caused to he made neiir Paiidanapura, au image of Bilhiibali, 525 Iwws high. 
After the lapse of time, a world-tcrri^’lng m*iss ol iinmeasuvable K-Ukkuta* 
sarpus sprang up iioar the image. Afterwards the region became inviaihlc to 
the common people, though seen by many skilled in charms. There could be 
heard the sound of celestial drums; and there could eveu be seen the details of 
divine worship. On hearing of the supernatural imwers of the Jina, a desire 
arose in the mind of finding that the place 

wa-s distant and inacceasible, he caused to be made the image of QomniateSvara 
and iustailed it at Sravana Belagola.^ 

Jaisa HnstiRCii iw HyDsaABAii: Except for auoh stray notices and 
oitsiiHl discoveries as are noticed above no systematic elforts have been 
made to tap the vast resources lying concealed in the unexplored area of 
Hyderabad Kamtttaka which ia rich in Inscriptions and other antiquities. 
The Archaeological Department of Hyderabad baa published a monograph 
on the Kannada Inscriptions of KopbaB which furnishes good material for 

1 Nnmlo Litl Dcj; Geogf*ptio»l DiertionKy vl Anoient fcnd Me4lB#vi.l IndiA, pp. 
13-13. But iti ideatJfleition with Frfttukdiitaa ii eviijentlj iooorreat (p. 1S7). 

3 AdipaW<S «C»-pn«« i^-pwie pMuge, etc, 

3 BbAratl (Kcaa«4^ jonriiiJ), 1&33, Septemlier, p» 36, f. n, 1&. 

4 Rp. Cam., VoL II, No. 234. Bedh»n* had iahtrited iescads in tha 

BraiiBUrtical lltemtcre nlso. Thii li tcotifled hj- the UihabhAnln ot the Knauw}* [»*t 
KnmSr* VjSm. In the BfcknrMlhfc Pvt* the pact iFeoiOcally refm to the plvt by Iti 
nunc Bvd*o* and deaoribw the CTtats originally attrihoted to L^uhakiaDa^ra w 
haring Ukca *bape in thi* feglon. The place i* aI«J ipoken o* as Viprapnr* and 
BahndhAnyanagari in the chapter. 

fi Hyderabad Aichaeolgioal Scria, Nfc 13, 
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reconstroctiog the history of the eminent JAioa stronghold, The resatts of 
e ^tematie eptgraphical survey curried gii some yeurs ugo on a modest 
scale fur the 6rst time by the present writer have been incorporated in the 
sebsequejit pages of this voJanie. This would give us an idea In regard U. 
the wealth of the msterial lying here. 

3. Bombay KarniUka 

ft 

Since the year ia35 the Karnataka area inoluded in the Bombay 
State, cornijnsmg tlie four districts speoified above, ia being surveyed 
syatemuiiwdly l>y the Epigraphical Brandi of the Arehneoli^ical Deifarlmeiit 
In coi^equeucc of this epigraphieal survey a large miinl-er of inseriptioua has 
been discovered Sf» f;Ir. Many of these inscriptions refer to the fictivitles of 
the followers of the JaiuM religion aurl oiler iniieh v;duuble mutoW/tl for 
reconstructing the history of the ftdlb m the Karuutnka region. The main 
contents of a majority of Ihesc in^scriptious have bnun [published in tbc Animal 
Kejiorts on Smith Indian Epigrtiphy. the Kepoibi sll^^«e^Jtle^t to tlic yenr 
1038 arc under publication, the Bamninrteu of inscrijitions collected during 
the paat decade are not yet available for study to the scholarly public. Sonic 
of the inscriptions in thy Bombuy Kamal^ika area have been published in 
uh in the EpigrH[jhia Imtica, Indian Antiijuary and other jouimais. After 
this liriof statement of the present piisitiou of cpigra[>hicu] research lu this 
area, 1 shall pri^eed to reidcw the iinporfcmt fUcta of Jaina religion and culture 

^ rejected in these inscriptions, in their chronological setting, accordirm to 
the geographical ntnts. ® ^ 

Bijatur District 

Aiuo^e ' early stimval of the Jama faith in this tract is 

the famous iuscriptioii engraved on stone In the Moguti temple at Aihole.* 
Comiwsed in highly classical style In aanskrit, it eulogises the military 
exploits of the renowned Western Cholukya monarch PuUkyai 11, Its author 
Ravikli-ti who claims himseif to be placed along with Kalidiisa and Bhiiiavi for 
his poetic eKcellenoo, was an adherent of the Jaiua doidriue, and prolwhly an 
^etic ol the monastic oi-der of the Vapauiyas as suggested by Dr Upadhye.* 
With the generous support of the king, he founded a Jaiua shrine and wr<*te 
the prasasti, a standing monument to the catholic outlook of the rulers and 
the respectable pcsiUon enjoyed by the followers of the Jaba Law in the 
kingdom Bavikirti’s claims to the literary art could not have rested on 
tills single piece alone aud he must have tried his hand also on other works, 
which nnfortuqataly remain unknown. Tlie epigraph k dated a. d. 634. 
Tin s date, on acco unt of synchronism fiirniahed by the enumeration of 

l Ep. Ind., VflJ. VI, pp. 1 ff, — - - -- - -- 

a Jovrn, <o^f But&b. CTnl.; Arts *nd Lew, 1533 May, p, JJO. 
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the year accoidlng to the Kali Era os well as; the Era, pre.^ents an 

Important landmark Su the history of Indian Chronology. 

Mako^: Next important inscription to be noticed is from MarSi in 
the Hungund taluk.’ It belongs t-o the reign of the Western Chaliibya king 
Jayasiihha 11 or tfagadek/imalla 1 and bears the date a. i>* 1024. The record 
rogiflters a gift of land made to a Jains temple at Alftravolal by Ghateyankn* 
kUrn, chief of the Nohituba-Pallaua family The tract of NolambavadL and 
Karividi Thirty was under the adtniniatratiou of this chief; and Mahadevl who 
was apparently his wife, was managing the aft'airs of the village Maravolal or 
modem Marol. Mahadovi, we arc toid, was the daughter of Sattiga or Satya- 
4raya Irivabedinga of the Western Chalukya house. The ftill name of tho 
donor as known from the Alht inscription of Vikramuditya V was Irlva- 
Noiainbadhiraja Ghateyuukakura. 

The epigraph contains information about a line of poutills who ware 
apparently connected with the Jainn temple. But on account of the partly 
damaged nature of the record, all the details of the genealogical account of the 
teaohers cannot he made out clearly. Kamaladova BhattAraka, was the 
earliest teacher of the line. He was followed by Vimukta Vratindra, 
Biddh&nta Devs, Awiy'*^ Bha-^taraks, Prabhachnndra and Anantavlrya. 
AnantavTrya appears to have been very learned. He is described as well- 
versed in grammar, lexicography, mathematics, erotica, astronomy, science of 
omens, prosody, Stnriti litersture, music, poetics, poetry, drama, spiritual 
Science, science of polity and Jaioa philosophy. The two successive disciples 
of Anantavlrya probably were Dupakirti Siddhauta "Bhattfirako and Dovaklrti 
Pai>dita. The monastic order to which these teachers belonged, is not speci¬ 
fied in the record; but it may be surmised that they belonged either to the 
Y&pauiya Sarogha or to the Suraetha gaua and Chitrakuta auvaya of tho Mula 
Samgha, as tho existence of teachers of these two Seettona in general, is dis* 
closed from other inscriptions in the area. 

AsASmEnt Arasibldl’ in the same taluk, the ancient name of which 
was Vikramaputa, was one of the secondary capitals of the Western ChUlukya 
kings of Kalyaqa and an important seat of tho Jaina religion. Akkadevi, 
a princess of the royal house and sister of Jayasiihha 11, was a patron of the 
Jaina faith, and she allowed her name to be associated with a Jama temple in 
the place, called Gonada-Bedangi Jinilaya, evidently designated after one of 
her titles, which was Goijoda-Bedaugi, In the year a. d. 1047, when 
Someivara i was reigning and while AkkadSvi was in the camp around tho 

1 Bomb. JCara, lascriptioiia, VoL 1, pwt i, 

2 litor«ll7 msuLi tb# reiort at the pcmoeti'. Thii ume ■owni to be remioiioeat 
of the lenfflletio"* of Ibie vBh tbe prlcoew AkkAdlfvS. 
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fort of GokSgo wliich is modern Ookak in the Belgium Bt.j ehe made a gift of 
lands for the benefit of the above-named JLnalaya and for the malnteimneo of 
the Kishia and Ajjis, i, e., the Jaina monks and mms, attached to the religious 
eatabUshinent. The gift was entrusted into the hands of the fjrcoeptor 
Nagascna Pagdita of the Miiia Sumghaj Sena gajgia and Hogari gachehha.' 
About 40 years latev in the reign of Vikramidilya VI, n gift of income 
derived from the tolls, was made by Majfitara Barnj4M?a, the Toll Supcrln* 
teudent of the Sinda chief Bormadevarasa, in favour of the same institution, 
specifically for giving free food to the monks,* A record of the Kalaohurl ruler 
Bijjala, dated in a. n, 1167, further registers iueome derived from the tax 
on thresholds in favour of the same temple,' 

HonwAo: Honwad in the Bijapur taluk rose to emiiicnoe by the 
middle of the iLth century a. n. on account of the maguifieent Obaitytlaya 
called Trlbhuvana-tilaka or ‘the omament of three worlds’. The temple was 
dedicated to the god Biknilnlltha, and it also contained coUaterat slLinues for the 
Tirtliakaras, Parevauatha and Saparffvauatha, As a result of the religious 
fervour evinced by Chankiruja, this Jaina temple w*as erected in the 
midst of the ancient town which was a Brahmanioal agrahara named Punua- 
voila, Chankiraja belonged to the Vai^usa family and was an officer in the 
service of Ketoludevi, the queen of fS5mMvara I, who was in charge of the 
administration of the town. At the request of Ketaladevi the king Sanctioned 
in A. D. 1054 an endowment of lands and house-sites for the upkeep of the 
temple and far the maintenance of the attached ^iahis and Ajjis, i. e., monks and 
nuns, Qhinkiraja was a devout follower of the Jaina doctrine and a lay disciple 
of the preceptor Ivfahasena who belonged to the M^ula Saiiigha, Sena goua and 
Pqgari gachcha which is the same as Hogari gaohchha noticed above; and the 
two successive preceptors who preceded him in the line were AryasEna and 
Brahmasena, Jinavannayya, another lay discqde of Mahftsena, actively 
participated in the foundation of the Cbaltyalaya by contributing the image 
and erecting the shriue of P^r^vanUtha,* 

NAxoAvAmoB: An iusoription from NandavlUiige in the Uungond 
■tduk, belonging to the reign of Somfi^vara I ( a. n, 1046Hi8), introduces a 
distinguished feudatory chief whose religions fervour was remarkably catholic. 
He seems to have borne the snrmime BhUvana-gandhavarann. The religious 
activities of this ^ief, which comprlaed the construotlou and renovation of 
templeSj the erection of balls attached to temples and monasteries, etc., were 

1 Ep. Ind., Vol. XTU, p. 133. 

a Ao. Rvp. on S, I. Epigrtpfay, 1338-39, Appendii E, Ko. 39. 

3 tbiiL. No, 40. 

4 lad. AnL, Tot XIX, pp. asa «. 
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extetided equally intg the ^here of Brahmauical as well aa Jaioa faiths and 
brought within their compasa almoat the whole of the Ghfilukyan kingdom 
stretching from Kalyipa in the north to BanavSsi in the aouth. The record 
enumerates the temples and other stmeturea dedicated to the Brahmanica! 
gods such as Traipurushai etc., founded in various places by this dignitary , but 
as we are not concerned with them here, we shall only consider his Jaina 
uionuiuents. This chief caused the construction of a row of tenements leading 
to the Pemadi Basadi in the capital town of A^igece and renovated the Tri- 
hhuvnnatilaka Jinalaya and Maha^iimanta Baaadi at Ponagunda (modern 
Huugund), Vira Jinalayaat Paragur (modem Hdgur ) and another Jaina 
temple at Kundurage.’ The nmne of this great and adventurous philanthro¬ 
pist is unfortunately lost in the damaged part of the epigraph. 

ChSnjjail^vatr: In Part 1 of the Jaina Epigraphs 1 have discussed 
some peculiar inodes of erecting the Nishidhia, one of w'hich consisted in dedi¬ 
cating a pillar, generally forming part of a temple, to the memoty of the decea¬ 
sed ■ An instance of this class of Nishidhi is afforded from this region also. 
At Chilndakavate in the Sindagl taluk is a pillar lying near the well called 
Basavanna Bhivi. This pillar must have been originally installed as a 
Klshidhi memorial in honour of a preceptor. This is disclosed by the insori- 
ption on it, which speaks of the demise of Maghanandi Bhat^raka of the 
Surastha ga^a ami the setting up of the Nishidhi by a lady named Jakhiyabbe, 
a reaideut of Sindlgc,* It is known from other epigraphs that Surastha go^a 
was. a branch of the Mhla Samglm, The date of the epitaph is a. n. 1008. 

HtraoTTNu ; Hungund, the ancient name of which was Ponnngunda, 
wag a stronghold of Jainism from early times. This fact is already digdoaed by 
the above-noted inscription from NandavadigC) which alludes to the renovation 
of two Jaina temples in this place. An epigraph at Mungund itself, dated in 
A. n, 1071 in the reign of king Somesvara II, informs that Ponnugunda 
was the chief town of a geographical unit of thirty viUages and that it was 
styled RfijfldhSni or ‘royal seat,* The inscription* re^sters a gift of land for 
the benefit of the Jaina temple named Arasara BasaJi, situated in the centre 
of the town, made probably by Mahiimanihileivara Lakshamarass, the governor 
of the districts of Belvala Three Hundred and PuUgere Three Hundred, at 
the request of his five ministerial officers, three of whom were followers of the 
Jaina faith. The preceptor who received the gift was Arya Paudita of the 
Mala Samgha, SOrastha gai^a and Chltcakuta anvaya. The pedigree of the 
teachers of this line as set forth in the record is as foUows: Kanakauandi 


1 Bomb. Kwo. InioriiftiQiisi, V«], I, part i, lilo. 103. 

3 An. Rep, on S. L Epigraphy, 1036-37, Appendix E, No. 16. 
3 Booib.Karn. Inaoriptlou#, ^ol. I, parti, No. US. 
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Bhatt&raka; his pupil: UttaTusamva Bhafc^'iltaka; hia three pupils: 
Bhilskamnanili Paodita, ^rlDandi BhattiLraka ami Aruha^andi Bhatiitraka; bis 
pupil; Arya 

Kaiomaii: The preceptors of the K.riLn0r gaua of the Mola Bamgba 
are not oommonly met with in the records of northern Karnitaka, But 
here we bare an iustance of their existence in this area, An inscription found 
Lo the compound of the Hanuman temple at Kandgal’ in the HungTind taluk 
recottfe the gift of land and money for feeding the Jaina aeoetics and*for offering 
worship, eto,, to the god Piinivanatha installed hy the lady Nftgaairiyanve, 
a lay disciple of Sakaiachandra Bhattarakn, who belonged to the Kraflor 
gana of the Mols Sadigha. The circumstantial details of the event narrate^! 
in the epigraph nro interesting. The gift is stated to have been made when 
the members of the great tradiug corporation of the five Hundred Svamis 
of AyyiToje, together with the Prabhus, the MuiiimurLdaQdaa and the One 
Thousand NSna^lesis of JTalasige Twelve 'Jhouaaud and Bauavase Twelve 
Thousand, were assembled as a Mahanldu* (i, e,, a oonferenoc of represent* 
ative bodies) at Hsudagale, the ‘lualigeya mane’ (t, e., place of convention) of 
the diatriet of Eaipada Four Ihousand, The record is dated in the 2lst 
year of the Devagiri Tadava monarch Siogha^a, corresponding to a. d. 1220. 

BxnANAGARr A damaged inscription found in the mined ^iva temple 
at Babfinagar*, in the Bijapur taluk, discloses the existence of a Jaina temple 
at the place in the ISth century a. d. It rogistcra a gift of land into the 
bands of the preceptor Miipikya Bhattaraka of ^angaiiveda for the benefit of 
the temple in a. d. 1181 in the reign of the Kaiachuri ruler Btjjola. The 
preceptor belonged to the Mula Samgha and Desi gana. Mangaliveda where¬ 
from he hailed is identical with modem Mangalavcdhe near'Pa^dharpur. 
T^is place had the privilege of being the home and the ancestral headquarters 
o e prmces of the Kaiachuri house throughout their regime. Mention is 
maile m the epigraph, of the Kaiachuri prince Mailugi who may be identi- 

n^e ^ Bijjala,* Kannadige, wherein the Jaina temple 

was situatw, mast be the ancient name of Babanagor. 

BuApcr MuaBun; An epigraph engraved on the pedestal of a Jain* 
image depos it ed in the local Arc haeol ogioal Museum at Bijapur/ states that 

L Ah. Rrp. on 8.1. Epfgr*plij. ISaS-SS, Appindix E, Mo. 50. - 

i. cnrHHt ia modern T«iiil and 

^ tb|. .“LinriT. kSs 

3 Ac. llep. cm g, j. Epi^apiij, 1933-3+, Appeadi* ^’o. 120, 

C Ao. Rep. elo, 1953,34. Appeadi* A No. 164. 
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the image waa installed by a chief named KriahiniadeFa who belonged to the 
Mala Samgha and Nigama anvaya. The i*e(iord is dated in Saka 1232 or A. n. 
1310. The reference to the Nigama anvaya, which appears to be a new name, 
is interesting. 

Gir^KATtJioi: Gnnilkarjigi in the Muddebihaj talnk has preserved a 
part of a Jaina image, which though mutilated, furnishes interesting infonna- 
tieti. On the pedestal of the image are engraifed the names of eight deities of 
the Jaina pantheon.' Of these one is the Tirthakara ^ntinatha and the rest 
refer to the Vaksha and Yakshipis of variona Tirthakacas. The names of the 
Tirthakaras to whom they belonged, are not specified in the epigraph; but it 
ia easv to identify them. On account of the peculiar nature of the record 
lahnirgii'e the whole list, along with my identification of the respective 
deities in the original order: I) Aparf-jitS, the Yakshini of MallinaUia; 2) 
Vrishahha Yakslia, of Kishabbamltha; 3) PatUla Yaksha, of AnantanStha; 
4) Kubera Yaksba, of MalUnatha; 5) Mahamanasi YaksM, of &ntinatha; 
6) Anantamati, the Yakshi^t of Auantaniitha; 7) Cbakre^ari, the YakshivI ‘ 
of Jutidhabhan&tha; 8) ^ntinatha Svami. 

It may be noted that the two S^anadSyatas each, of {tishabha, 
Ananta and Mallinatha and the Yakshipl alone of ^tinfitha are represented 
here. We may also note the espression Yakshl used in the record. T am 
not in a position to explain the purpose and the real significance of these 
names which are inscribed on the base of a single idol. All these deities 
Were probably incorporated in the sculpture which is uufcirtiinately mntflated. 
The list, at any rate, ia reminiscent of the popularity of the several deities 
that were under worship in this place or area, 

Hrru.flni An inscription on a. atone standing in a field near Hulliir* in the 
Muddehihai taluk, records a gift of land to the Jaina temple of the Kantlur 
gaija at Pukvara (modem llullar), made by the Udy Mrigavatiynbbe in the 
preseoce of the Twenty-four, the headman of the village and others. Kan4i^^ 
gana, as we shall see, belonged to the Yiipaiiiya bariigha. Ihc Tw^enty-fonr 
appears to have been a body of 24 representatives of the Jaina conununiiy, 
their number perhaps imitating I hat of the 24 Jinas, We may r fiordl our having 
met with a similar organisation in the Tamil oountry. This and the preceding 
epigraph from Guudkarjigi are not dated j but they might be nmgbly 
aaoribed to the lath century a. d. 

BsIiOauh Region 

The tract covering roughly the present day Belgaum District and 
the adjacent areas, was known in olden times by the name l^updi or 

1 An. Uep. on fi. T. Ep. 193SI-30, Apptndi* K, No. 17, 

2 Ibidi 30. 
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Knhnndi Ma[;idala. This ireglon was UBiJer the rale of the princes of the 
SUihira end Katta families who were Jaina by peranasion and who 
oontribnted snbetaatbity to the prosperity of the Jain a faith. Since 
most of the facts coacertiing these rulers have been brought to light by 
earlier writers, 1 shall avoid their repeiitiom 

Halsu Halsi in the KhiiniLpur taluk distingalshed itself as an early 
and thriving centre of Jainism, where several learned precepiors and religious 
institutions owned by different schools of the faith flourished under the 
stimulating aegis of Sitkusthavaruia and other princes of the early Kadamha 
house. It was the second capital city of great importance and ia referred to 
as Vijaya Palaeik& in the records of the Kadamba rulers. Divested of its 
epithet, Pala^tkS or its Kannada derivative Palasige, was the aueient name 
of the plane, A large number of copper-plate documents issued by the Kadamba 
kings commences with an invocation to Jinendra and registers various grants 
to the Jaina institutions and personalities. Some of them having a direct 
bearing on the history of Jsinisin in this particular tract may be uoiiced here. 

A coppec^plate charier dated in the eighth regnal year of ibe Kadamha 
king Mrige^avarmii Informs that he caused to be constructed, in tnamoiy of 
Ms revered father, a Jaina temple in the city of Paiyiks and made a gift of 
land to the god Arhatand to the monks of the Yapaniya, Nirgrantba and 
Kuichaka secte.^ Bavivarma, the nest ruler, was a more zealous supporter 
of the faith than his predecesaors. He issued an ordinance at the mighty 
city of PalSdlkS exhorting that the festival for the glorilioatiun of Jinendra 
ebould bo oalefarated on speeifled days regularly every year, that the ascetics 
of the Y^panlya sect should be fed during the four months of the rainy season 
and that the worship of Jin£ndra should be performed perpetually by the 
pious countrymen and citizens.' In the eleventh regnal year of the same 
king his brother Bhauuvarmh made a gift of land at Fal^lka fur performing 
the ablution ceremony to the Jaina gods regularly on. the days of iuU moon * 
Imbibed with the sense of devotion to the Law of the Lord Jliia, nurtured 
by his ancestors, Harivanna, the son of Bavivarmu, made provision, in hia 
fourth regnal year, for the perpetual anointing with clarilied butter daring 
the eight days' festival every year, in the temple of Arhat eonatructed 

at PolSiikiL by Mrigc^, aoti of the geueral Siihba, and for feediug the Jaina 
luunks.* 

These events might be placed in the period of the 5-6th century a. n. 
Jainism continued to prosper in this area for a few centuries more. But it is 

I Iqd., Aat. Vol. VI, p. 31. 

3 Ibid,, p, 26, 

3 Ibid., p, 23. 

4 Ibid., p. SO. 
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rather curious to notice that modern Halsi is absolutely devoid of vestiges 
of the Jaina creed.* It possesses a large number of temples and antiquities 
of the Brahmanical faith which date approximately from the period of the 
11th century a. d. About half a dozen sets of copper-plate records disclosing 
the above-noted details among others regarding the state of Jainism under 
the early Kadambas were found buried some 90 years ago, in an earthen 
mound near a well called Chakratirtha outside Halsi.* These appear to have 
been deposited hereby their Jaina owners finding no use for them when 
Jainism lost its ground in the country. 

GokAk Plates : An early record from this region discovered recently, 
deserves fuller attention. It is the Gokak Plates of Hejja Maharaja.® 
The inscription registers a gift of land in the Jalara grama, situated in 
the Kashmapdi Vishaya, for the worship of the divine Arhat and for the main¬ 
tenance of learned ascetics devoted to teaching. The gift was made into 
the hands of Acharya Aryanandi who was learned, well-versed in Jaina 
philosophy and engaged in austerities. He belonged to the Jambukhaijda 
gapa. The grant was made for the augmentation of the merit of his ancestors 
as well as of himself by Indrai^anda Adhiraja, son of Vijayananda Madhyama- 
raja, of the Sendraka family, who was a feudatory of the Rash^rakuta king 
Dejja Maharaja. These rulers were unknown hitherto and are introduced for 
the first time by this interesting epigraph. Dejja Maharaja appears to have 
belonged to the early Rashtrakuta family which is believed to have ruled in 
the Dekkan area prior to the rise of the Western Chalukyas, as indicated by 
the statements in later epigraphs. 

One more point of great interest to the student of Indian Chrono¬ 
logy is the enumeration of the date in the inscription, which refers to the 845 
expired years of the Iguptayika kings in the enhancingly holy age of the 
Twenty-Fourth Tirthakara Vardhamana in this Avasarpini Cycle. The years 
of the Aguptayika kings seem to refer to some calculation that was known to 
the Jaina tradition and was prevalent among the followers of the Jaina 
religion. This reckoning of the Aguptayika kings or the Aguptayika Era 
is a new name in Indian Chronology and its significance is yet to be determined. 

1 I have visited and explored the antiquities of the place personally. In the compound 
of the Narasimha temple I saw an idol of Maruti set-up on a lion pedestal. This 
Pedestal probably belonged to a Jaina image. 

2 Ind. Ant., Vol. VI, p. 22. 

3 Ep. Ind., VoL XXI, pp. 291 f.j glina-vriddha’ in L 11 appears to be a mistake for 
‘jfi&na-Yriddha’. 

4 I may here venture a suggestion for what it is worth. Agupatayika Era, I think, 
has something to do with the Satavahanas whose early partiaUty for the Jaina creed 
has been celebrated in the Jaina legend and literature. But the foundation of the 
SttavAhana power is still an unsettled problem of Indian History. According to the 
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From the provenance of the record at Gokak and from the reference therein 
to Jambukhamia which may be identified with modern Jamkhandi, it may be 
surmised that the feudatory chief Indrananda was governing the tract repre¬ 
sented by these two places in the Belgaum region and that the community of 
Jaina monks also flourished in the same area. It may be seen from the above 
details that the inscription testifies to the strong position of influence enjoyed 
by the Jaina religion in these parts by the end of the 6th or the beginning 
of the 7th century a, d., to which period the epigraph may be ascribed 
approximately on palaeographic considerations. 

Saundatti: This ancient town the earlier name of which was 
Sugandhavarti, developed as a powerful centre of Jaina religion from the 
period of the 9th century a. d. It was the capital of the feudatory governors 
of the Eashtrakuta or Ratta family, who attained political prominence by the 
beginning of the 10th century a. d. An epigraph* found in the Ankale^vara 
or Ankelvara temple at Saundatti furnishes many details in regard to the 
religious leanings of the early rulers of the Ratta house and their activities 
that promoted the spread of Jaina doctrine in this region. 

The Ratta chiefs appear to have been adherents of Jaina Law 
from the beginning. Merada was the originator of the family. His son 
Mahasamanta Prithvirama was a feudatory of the Rashtrakuta emperor 
Krishna III. He has been assigned* to 940 a. d. Prithvirama was a religious 
student and lay disciple of the preceptor Indrakirti. Indrakirti was the disciple 
of Gunakirti whose preceptor was Mulla Bhattaraka. Prithvirama constructed 
a Jaina shrine at Sugandhavarti and endowed a piece of land for its upkeep. 
Counting three generations backward we may place Mulla BhattSraka by the 
middle of the 9th century a. d. These preceptors belonged to the Kareya 
ga^a of Mailapa Tirtha. 

We may pause here for a moment to consider the monastic moorings 
of the preceptors enumerated above. The monastic section Kareya gapa occurs 
in the inscriptions of Kalbhavi, Badli and Hannikeri, which we shall review 
presently. In the inscriptions of Kalbhavi and Hannikeri Kareya gapa is 
associated with Mailapa anvaya. From thi s we can readily infer that-Mailapa 

old Tiew it was somewhere between 220 and 211 b. o. Dr. K. Gopalaohari, who has 
discussed the starting point of the Sitavahana rule in his Early History of the Andhra 
Country (pp. 28 ff.), shifts its date to 234 b. o. This date would probably suit the 
calculation of the years speoified in the present record. If so we shall have to 
refer the name Gupta in the expression to Chadragupta Maurya and the expression 
^b^tioafsem^***** **** SaUvihanas who were the successors of the Masurya in the 

1 J. B. B. R. A. S, VoL X, pp. 194 ff. 
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ativaya derived the name from the holy place Mailapa Tirtha. We have analogous 
instances in the Jaina monastic orders wherein an anvaya or lineage takes its 
name after some holy place; for example, Koijdakundanvaya from the village 
Kondakunde ; Hanasoge anvaya from Hanasoge ; etc. Our epigraph, further, 
does not specify the Sarhgha of which Kareya gana was a branch. But this 
point is clarified by the epigraphs at Badli and Hannikeri, which assert that 
Kareya gana was a section of the Yapaniya Sarhgha. This piece of 
information is valuable and it fits in with another piece of evidence. We 
shall presently see that preceptors who belonged to Kandur gana which was 
another section of the Yapaniya Sarhgha were also established at Saundatti. 
The history of both these sections can be pushed back to the Dth century a. d. 
From this we are led to surmise that next to Halsi, Saundatti was an early 
and important stronghold of the Yapaniya organisation. 

Another epigraph* in the same temple at Saundatti is dated a. d. 
980. The introductory lines of this inscription refer to the Jama temple 
owned by the royal house of the Rattas (Rattara patta-jinalaya). The record 
narrates further the details regarding the patronage enjoyed by the Jama 
creed at the hands of the Ratta family. Mahasamanta Santivarma was the 
grandson of Prithvirama noticed above. He was a feudatory of Taila 11 of 
the Chalukyas of Kalyana. Having erected a Jaina temple at Sugandhavarti, 
&lntivarma made a generous donation of land for its maintenance. This temple 
appears to have earned the privilege of becoming the favourite shrine of the 
royal household as specified earlier. Sanlivarmas mother Nijiyabbe also made 
a similar benefaction in favour of the same temple. The gift was received by 
the preceptor Bahubali Bhattaraka. 

Bahubali Bhattaraka was a renowned scholar and an eminent teacher 
of the Jaina Law. He belonged to the Kandur gapa which, as revealed by 
other epigraphs to be reviewed presently, was a branch of the Yapaniya 
Sarhgha. Five more preceptors who belonged to the same monastic section 
are described in the epigraph. They are Ravichandra Svami, Aihapandi, 
Subhachandra Siddhantadeva, Maunidcva and Prabhachandra. The recoi-d does 
not specify their mutual relation. However it is not uidikely that the latter 
were the successive preceptors of Bahubali commencing with Prabhachandra. If 
this surmise be correct, it will yield the middle of the 9th century as the approxi¬ 
mate period of Ravichandra Svami. This inference seems to secure confirm¬ 
ation from another fragmentary inscription* discovered near the same temple 
at Saundatti. Its date falls within the regnal period of the Kalyaija Chalukya 
ruler Bhuvanaikamalla or Sbmesvara II, i. e., A. D. 1068 to 1076. In the latter 

1 J. B. B. R. A. 8, Vol. X, pp. 204 fi. 

2 Ibid., pp. 213 S. 
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pHL't of the record commences the genealogy of the teachers who belonged to the 
Kandur gana. The first two names only in the pedigree which are Havichandra 
Svami and Arhapandi are preserved, the remaining names having been lost. 

To continue our account we revert again to the first inscription 
noticed before. Jainism maintained its hold and continued to secure the 
same support from the successive princes of the Ratta family. Mahasamanta 
Anka, grandson of Kartavirya I, who belonged to some other branch of 
the family than that of Prithvirama, appears to have made a gift of land 
to a Jaina temple in a. d. 1048 in the reign of the KalySna Chalukya king 
Somesvara I.* We can even trace the association of his name as preserved 
to the present day in the appellation Ankale^vara of the Jaina shrine. 
Ankas nephew Kalasena or Sena I erected a Jaina temple at Sugandhavarti. 
Kalasena’s son Mahamandale^vara Kannakaira II was a lay disciple of 
ICanakaprabha Siddhantadeva who was well-versed in the three lores 
(Traividya), To this preceptor he donated a piece cf land. Mabamandale- 
svara Kartavirya II was the junior brother of Kannakaira II. Kartavirya II 
WM a subordinate of the Kaly^a Chalukya monarchs, Somesvara II and 
Vikramaditya VI, and his dates range from a. d. 1069. By the time of 
this ruler the gift of land made by Prithvii'ama appears to have lapsed or 
fallen into disuse. So Kartavirya II revived the grant in favour of his 
preceptor. Bis chief queen Bhagaladevi also made suitable provision for the 
promotion of the Jaina faith. Sena II, son of Kartaviiya II, appears to have 
granted a piece of land to the temple erected by his grandfather Sena I.* 

Lastly, we may notice one more inscription® from Saimdatti which 
offers interesting details about a Jaina teacher. The epigraph is dated a. d. 
1228 and refers itself to the reign of the Ratta chief Mahamapdalesvara 
Lakshmideva II who was governing the kingdom from his capital Venugrama 
or modern Belgaum. The Jaina teacher was Munichandra who is styled the 
royal preceptor of the Ratta house (Rattaraja-guru ). Munichandra’s activities 
were not confined to the sphere of religion alone. Besides being a spiritual 
guide and political adviser of the royal household, he appears to have 
taken a leading part not only in the administrative affairs, but also in 
connection with the military campaigns of the kingdom (vara-baha-baladim 
virodhi-nnparam beriikomdan, etc.). He is stated to have expanded the 
boundaries of the Ratta territory and established their authority on a firm 

1 J. B. B. R. A. S., Vol. X, pp. 172-73. 

2 Some of the inscriptious of the Ratta chiefs discovered atSaundatti appear to have 
been later compilations. This has given rise to some confusion in the genealogical 
and other details in the account of the family, 

3 Jf Be B. B, A, Se, Vol. X, pp, 260 fiE, 
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footing. Both Lakshmideva II and his father Kartavlrya IV were 
indebted to this divine for his sound advice and political wisdom. Munichandra 
was well-versed in sacred lore and proficient in military science. “Worthy 
of respect, most able among ministers, the establisher of the Ratta kings, 
Munichandra surpassed all others in capacity for administration and in 
generosity.” 

The epigraph incidentally reveals the following details about certain 
other Jaina teachers. Prabhachandra Siddhantideva was the superintending 
priest of the Manikyatirthada Basadi at Hiili. His colleague was Subhachandra 
Siddhantideva. Indrakirti and Sridharadeva were the disciples of 
Prabhachandra. The temple Manikyatirthada Basadi owned the endowment 
of the village Hiriyakummi. 

KalbhSvi : Kalbhavi in the Sampgaon taluk contains an interesting 
Jaina record* incised on a stone outside the temple of Ramalinga. The 
epigraph is written in the characters of the 11th centuiy a. d.; but it cites an 
impossible date which is Saka 261. Notwithstanding the doubtful nature 
of the inscription, its main purport may be considered as fairly genuine and 
utilised in our present study on the assumption that it is a later copy of an 
earlier lost document. The inscription refers to the reign of the king 
Amoghavarsha and introduces his feudatory Mahamandaleivara Saigotta- 
Ganga-Permanadi alias Sivamara of the Western Ganga family, with his 
characteristically Jaina epithets. Sivamara constructed a Jaina shrine at 
ICumudavada which is modern Kalbhavi, and endowed the whole village in its 
favour. The gift was entrusted into the hands of the preceptor Devaklrti 
who belonged to the Mailapa anvaya and Kareya gana which as seen earlier 
was a section of the Yapaniya Samgha. Four generations of preceptors who 
preceded Hevakli'ti are mentioned in the record. They are Subhakirti, 
Jinachandra, Nagachandra and Gunaklrti. A later scion of the Ganga stock 
named Mahamandalesvara Kancharasa revived the endowment which appears 
to have lapsed in course of time. If the above pedigree of the Jaina preceptors 
is reliable, it sheds some light on the activities of Yapaniya teachers in this 
area during the early age of the 8th century a. d. 

Konscr : This village in the Gokak taluk was a prominent seat of 
Jainism. It was included in the territory of the Rattas and its ancient name 
was Kondanuru. An epigraph* found here aftords further testimony in 
respect of the patronage extended by the Ratta rulers to the Jaina preceptors 
and institutions. The first part of the inscription is dated a. d. 1087 in the 
reign of the Kalyana Chalukya king Vikram aditya VI and refers to his sub- 

1 Ind. Aut., Vol. XVIII. 

2 J. B. B. R. A. S, Vol. X, pp. 287 ff. 
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ordinate Mandale^vara Sena 11 of the Ratta family. We are next introduced 
to Mahaprabhu Nidhiga or Nidhiyama Gamanda, the headman of the village. 
A devout follower of the Jaina creed, he erected a Jaina temple at Kondanuru 
and made a gift in its favour. The gift was received by Nidhiga’s teacher 
Sridharadeva who belonged to the Balatkara gana of the Mfda Sarhgha. This 
Sridharadeva was the second of the name in the line of preceptors whose 
account as enumerated in the epigraph is as follows. Gunachandra was an 
early teacher. His successive disciples were Pakshopavasi (one who fasted for 
a fortnight) Nayanandi, Sridhara 1 and Chandrakirti. Chandrakirti seems to 
have had a co-preceptor named Srutaklrti. The former’s disciple was Sri- 
dhura 11. The latter had three disciples, Nemichandra, Vasupujya Traividya 
and Malayala. Vasupujya had a disciple named Padmaprabha. The admi¬ 
nistration of this region appears to have been placed under the direct super¬ 
vision of Jayakarna, a son of Vikramaditya VI, and the former is mentioned 
in the record in connection with the gift. 

Kalholi : This is another village in the Gokak taluk and its impor¬ 
tance in our study lies on account of an inscription* found here describing the 
activities of the Jainas in this part of the country. The epigraph is dated 
A. D. 1204 in the reign of the Ratta ruler Kartavirya IV who was governing 
the Kundi province in conjunction with his younger brother Mallikarjuna from 
the capital Venugrama or modern Belgaum. Chandaladevi, mother of these 
princes, was an ardent follower of the Jaina doctrine. She hailed from a 
family of chiefs who administered the tract of Hagaratage in the modern 
Hyderabad State. These chiefs claimed their descent in the Yadava lineage 
and were staunch supporters of the Jaina faith. Chandaladevi’s parents. Raja 
I and Muilaladevi, her brother Sirhha's wife Bhagaladevi and their son 
Raja II are praised for their devotion to the Jaina creed. At Kalpole or 
Sindaua-Kalpole, which is modern Kalholi, situated in the tract of Kururhbetta. 
Raja II constructed a shrine in honour of Santinatha and entrusted the same 
into the hands of his preceptor Subhachandra Bhattaraka. This teacher 
besides being called the high priest of the Santinatha temple is characterised 
as the regional pontift’ ( Maijdalacharya ). With the approval of Mahamandal^ 
^vara Kartavirya IV some land was endowed to the temple which received 
various other gifts. 

The epigraph contains a brief account of the spiritual lineage of the 
preceptors of Raja II. Subhachandra Bhattaraka was the disciple of Nemi¬ 
chandra whose preceptor was Maladhari. Subhachandra again had a disciple 
named Lalitakirti. These teachers were renowned for their scholarship and 
ascet icism and exercised considerable influence. They belonged to the Hana- 

1 J. B. B. R. A. S, Vol. X pp. 220 ff. ^ ^ 
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soge section of the Mula Samgha, Kundakunda auvaya, Desi gana and Pustaka 
gachchha. 

Golihalli : This small village near Bidi in the Khanapur talok 
contains a Jaina inscription near a Siva temple outside the village. The 
epigraph is damaged; still the following information can be gathered frorn^ its 
perusal. After mentioning the reign of the Kalyana Chalukya king Bhuloka- 
nialla or Somesvara III the record gives an account of the Kadamba rulers of 
Goa. Next we are told that Angadiya Mallisetti erected a Jaina temple at 
Kiru Sampagadi, which appears to be the ancient name of Golihalli, with the 
support of certain sections of the trading community. Hereafter commences 
an elaborate account of a line of preceptors who belonged to the Mula Sarngha 
and Balatkara gana. But it is lost in parts. The first name in the pedigree is 
Vardhamana which is followed by that of his disciple Vidyananda. Next come 

Ashtopavasi, Pakshopavasi Gunachandra, [Kukkutasana] and Siidhara, all oi 

whom appear to have been the disciples of Vardhamana. Ihese are succeeded 
by Chandrakirti and Meghachandra. Three co-preceptors, Nemichandra, Vasu- 
piijya Traividya and Maleyala Pandita are then mentioned and Kumuda- 
Chandra after them. Three successive disciples of Kumudachandra were 
Vasupujya, Udayachandra and Tribhuvanadeva. It may be seen that some ot 
the names in the above genealt^y are identical with those in the Konnur inscri¬ 
ption noticed above. The inscription bears the probable date a. d. 1175-76 in 
the reign of the Goa Kadamba princes Vira Permadi-Vijayaditya and registers 
a gift of land to the Jaina temple.^ 

Huli; The Jainas appear to have carved out a respectable position 
for themselves in the midst of the flourishing agrahara town of Huli in the 
Saundatti taluk. It is further important to note that teachers belong!^ 
to two diflerent sections of the Yapanlya Sarhgha thrived here. An 
inscription now found in the Virabhadra temple at Huli, of the 
Somisvara I and dated in a. d. 1043 speaks of the piety .of Lachchiyabbe 
who was the wife of the governor of the Kundi province and a generous 
benefactress. She constructed a J^dna temple at Piili (i- c.| ^ ^ f^ 

a gift of land for its maintenance, appointing Balachandra Bhattarakadeva 
as the trustee in charge of the establishment. This preceptor belonged 
to the Yapaniya Samgha and Punnagavrikshamula gana.* Another fragmen¬ 
tary epigraph of the reign of Vikramaditya VI refers to the Yapaniya 
Samgha and Kandur gana which was a monastic section of the Yapamy^. 
Bahubali was an early preceptor of this line. Three more teachers who 
were not, probably, far removed from the age of the record, are mentioned. 


1 Author’s own study. 

2 Ep. Ind., Vol. XVIU, pp. 172 ff. 
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viz., Subhachandra, Maunidgva and Maghanandi. The inscription is badly 
dandaged and the slab bearing the record was found lying in the Pafichalihga 
temple.* KandQru gana mentioned in the epigraph from Hullur in the 
Bijapur District noticed above, is evidently identical with this Kandur gana 
of the Yapaniya Samgha. 

Baolk With the stimulating support of the rulers of the Batta house 
the Jaina preceptors appear to have expanded their activities and developed 
new centres of the faith in the territory. One such was Badli not far 
away from Hiili in the same taluk. A mutilated inscription* built into 
a modern temple, mentions Ganga-Kandarpa Brahma Jinulaya and seems 
to register certain gifts made to the temple in the reign of a Hoysala king 
who may be identihed with Vira Ballala II (a. d. 1173-1220). As Ganga- 
Bandarpa was one of the titles borne by the Ganga prince Milrasirhha’ 
(ad. 961—74 ), the Brahma Jinalaya with which this title was associated, 
was probably built by him at Badli. 

A fragmentary epigraph* lying in the Narayana temple of the 
same village refers to ^ahama^dalc^^vara Lakshma or Lakshmideva II 
of the Ratta family and is dated in a. d. 1219. It gives the genealogical 
account of a line of teachers apparently belonging to the Yapaniya Sariio'ha 
and Kareya gana. An important member of the line was MahamandalScharya 
Madhava Bhattaraka in whose time the preceptors seem to have boen elevated 
to the status of ecclesiastical heads of the region as indicated by the 
title Mahamaijdalacharya. The record seems to mention the followin<y other 
teachers of the line: Vinayadeva, Jinadeva, Kanakaprabha and Sridhara 
Traividya. As both these records are fragmentary no more information can 
be gleaned about the Jaina activities in this place. 

Hannikeri: The Ratta ruler Lakshmideva I figures, in an 
inscription from Hannikeri, near Sampgaon, as the patron of the Yapaniya 
monastic order. The epigraph is dated in a. d. 1209 and introduces an influential 
line of preceptors who belonged to the Yapaniya Samgha, Mailapa anvaya and 
^reya gaija. They were Kanakaprabha I, his pupil Traividya chikre^vara 
Sridharadeva and the latter’s disciple Kanaka'prabha II. Kanakaprabha 
II was highly^ renowned and respected in the province of Kundi. This 
teacher was recipient of a gift of land made to the temple of Parsvanatha, 
built by Ammagavu^da at Chinchunike with the approval of Lakshmideva I 
who was ruling from his capital at Venugrama.* 


1 Ep. Ind., Vol. xviir, pp. 201 fif. 



4 KarnaUk lajcriplions, Vol. 1, No. 32. 

6 K. G. Kandangar: loscriptions io Northern Karnataka and Kolhapur Stat^ No. 22. 
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Honnur: Interesting infor.nation is furnished by the inscription 
on the pedestal of an image in the Jaina temple at Honniir near Kagal 
in the Kolhapur region.* It records a gift of land to the Jaina temple, 
constructed by Bammagavunda, made by Mahamapdale^vara Ballaladeva 
and Ga^daraditya for feeding the ascetics. This Bammagavunda, we are 
further told, was a lay disciple of Kanti, i. e., the Jaina nun, Katrimati who 
belonged to the Punnagavrikshamula gana of the Mula Samgha. It becomes 
clear from this that, as in the Tamil country, there were in Karnataka 
Jaina nuns who entertained men as their disciples. We are not sure if 
Ratrimati is the correct reading of the name; could it be Kantimati ? The infor¬ 
mation regarding the existence, in the Mula Samgha, of the Punnagavriksha¬ 
mula gana which is generally associated with the Yapanlyas, is also noteworthy. 
Ballaladeva and Gajjdaraditya were the princes of the Silahara famdy of 
Karad. With the assistance of this fact we can assign the inscription 
approximately to A. n. 1110, though it is not dated. 0n the pedestal bearing 
the inscription stands the stately image of the Jina surmounted by the 
seven-hooded serpent. He might be identified as the Tirthakara Parsva- 
natha. 

TbrdAi.: Terdal in the Sangli area had developed as a renowned 
centre of the Jaina religion in the age of the ll-12th centuries as a result 
of the patronge it received from the rulers of the Ratta house on one side 
and the devotion bestowed by the members of the wealthy mercantile 
community on the other. This town with the adjoining tract was under the 
administration of the chief Mandalika Gonka who was an ardent follower 
of the Jaina faith. Mallideva and Loka were the two immediate ancestors 
of Gonka and this family was an offshoot of the Silahara stock. The implicit 
faith of Gonka in the Jaina religion is illustrated by an anecdote narrated 
in the inscription in the Jaina temple at Terdal*, which reveals that he was 
cured of snake-bite by pronouncing the names of the Five Saints. 

At Teridala, which was the old name of Terdal, situated in the 
Kupdi province, Gonka constructed a Jaina temple dedicated to Neminatha 
and made suitable endowment of land for the maintenance of its establishment 
and for the feeding of J^lishis or the Jaina monks. The grant was made in 
the year corresponding to a. d. 1123-24 under the auspices of the Ratta 
chief Kartavirya II, and the revered pontiff and preceptor Maghanandi 
Saiddhantika who was specially invited for the occasion. Maghanandi was the 
superintending priest of the illustrious Rupa-Narayapa Basadi of KoUapura or 
Kollagira and head of the provincial pontifical seat ( Mandalacharya). He 


1 Ind. Ant., Vol. XII, p. 102. 

2 Ibid., Vol. XIV, pp. 14 3. 
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belonged to the Mula Sarngha, Kinj-lakundanvaya, Desiga gana and f*ostaka 
gachchha, being a disciple of Kulachandradeva. Maghanandi clainietl a large 
number of disciples of that monastic order, among whom are mentioned 
Kanakanandi, Srutakirti Traividya, Chandrakirti Pandita, Prabhachandra 
Pandita, and Vardhamana. Maghanandi, again, was the preceptor of the 

chief, Samanta Nimbadeva who was responsible for the construction of the 
Kupa-Narayapa Basadi. 

Sixty years later (i, e., in a. d. 1182) a gift in the form of income 
derived from the imposts on the mercantile commodities was made in favour of 
the same temple of Neminatha by the members of the great commercial 
organisation, Ayyavale Five Hundred, whose leanings towards the Jaina faith 
are attested by the expression signifying their devotion to the goddess 
Padmavati occurring in their prasasti. 

Mter five years (a. d. 1187) the same temple of Mandalika Gonka 
was recipient of another gift consisting of land and house-site made by 
Bhayidova, son of the great general Tejugi Dandanayaka who was the governor 
of the Kiindi province. 

Kolhapur: Msghanaxdi: The same high pontiff Maghanandi is 
mentioned in one of the two incriptions from Kolhapur itself. The inscription 
on stone found near^ the Parsvanatha temple close to the Sukravara o^ate* 
refers itself to the reign of the Silahara king Gapdaraditya and introduces his 
reputed feudatory Mabasamanta Nimbadeva. Nimbadeva was a devout 
follower of the Jaina Law. He had perpetuated his religious fervour 
by erecting the temple of Rupa—Narayana at Kolhapur, previously. He 
constructed one more temple dedicated to the god Parsvanatha in the market 
site of Kavadegolla and in a. d. 1135 a grant of income derived from imposts 
was made for the benefit of the temple by several members of the mercantile 
corporation of Ayyavale Five Hundred. The gift was entrusted to the care 
of the preceptor Srutakirti Traividya of the Rupa-Narayapa Basadi, who, we 
know, was a pupil of Maghanandi. Rupa-Narayana was an epithet of Gandara- 
ditya and the Jaina shrine bearing the name was evidently'desi<mated by 
Nimbadeva, after the title of his master. The present day Parsvanatha 

temple near the Sukravara gate must be survival of the ancient shrine built 
by Nimbadeva at Kavadegolla. 


The second epigraph’ also was discovered in the same place near the 
Sukravara gate This record is dated in a. d. 1143 and registers a gift of land 
^d house^ite for the benefit of the temple of Parsvanatha founded at Havira 
Herilage by ^asajva a disciple of Maghanandi. Vijayaditya, son of the king 
Gapdaraditya, of the Silahara family of Karad was the donor. 


1 Ep. IncL, XIX, pp. 30 ff. 

3 Ibid., Vol. Ill, pp. 207 ff. 
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The Silahara chief Vijayaditya figures seven years later (A, n. 
1150) in a similar religious transaction recorded on a stone at Bainani* 
in the Kagal area of the Kolhapur region. He donated land and a house- 
site for the worship of the image of Parsvanatha and for the execut¬ 
ion of the repairs to the temple established by the local official Chotlhore 
Kamagavunda at Madlur. The gift was handed over to the charge ot 
Arhanandi Siddhantadeva, a disciple of Maghanandi. 

The name of Kolhapur is referred to a good number of times in three 
dilferent forms, viz., Kollapura, Kollagira and Kshullakapura, in the inscript¬ 
ions of Terdal and Kolhapur noticed above. We may indulge in a brief 
digression in regard to the origin ot the name here. On the analogy of 
place names like Kollipaka (in Karnataka ), Kollipara (in Andhia), etc., 
Kollapura appears to have been originally a Oravidian proper name. Its 
base ‘kolli’ or ‘koUai’ is an ancient indigenous expression, and this is found 
with its allied variations in Kannada, Tamil and Telugu languages. It 
connotes a forest tract, valley, dry laud, etc.^ On account of its 
associations the name appears to have been feanskritised into Kshullaka¬ 
pura, Kshullaka being an order of Jaina monks.* The aspiration in 

the second syllable of the present name is a later accretion and h^ 

nothing to do with the Marathi expression ‘kolha;’ meaning ‘ajackal’. 
The earliest reference to the place is to be traced perhaps in the pilgrim s 
record at Kopbal,® roughly ascribed to the 10th century a. d. 

Mlaghanandi ot the Hupa—Narayana temple at Kolhapui was aii 
eminent personality in the history of Jaina church of this area, and he 

contributed immensely to the prosperity ot the faith by lus erudition 

and efficient administration of the ecclesiastical organisations under him 
and through the able band of his scholarly disciples, during his long regime 
of nearly three generations. 

Kolhapur was an eminent stronghold of Jainism from early times 
and it has maintained its reputation almost to the present day. It was 
reckoned among the four pontifical centres or spiritual thrones sacred to 
the Jaina community.* This tradition is affirmed in a later inscription,* 

T^^iud. Vol7lII pp. 211 ff. 

2 Ibid., VoL XXIV, p. 272. 

3 See No. 39 of the Jaina Epigraphs of the author’s collection. As noted above Kollagira 
was one of the early names of Kolhapur. In his Kavyamimarasa ( Gaekwad’s Oriental 
Series, No. 1, p. 93) RAjasSkhara (9th century a. d.) mentions KoUagiri as one 
of the’regions situated in the Dakshiijapatha. Could this KoUagiri represent the tract 
near about Kolhapur 1 Contra, N. L. Day’s Geographical Dictionary, wherein KoUgin 
has been identified with Kodagu or Coorg (p. 101). 

4 Ind. Ant, VoL XXXII. p. 460. 

5 Inscriptions in Northern Karnataka and Kolhapur State, No. 40. 
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from the Jaina temple at Vadgaon in the Kolhapur area. The record 
is dated in a. d. 1774 and refers to the preceptor Lakshmisena Bhattaraka 
as presiding over the Simhasanas of Dilli, Karavira (i. e., Kolhapura ), Jina 
Kauchi and Penugonda. This teacher belonged to Sena ga^a, Vrishabha 
anvaya and Pushkara gachchha. The epigraph incidently mentions Jvalinidevi. 

BsLoauM: How Jainism was flourishing in the Belgaum region 
during the early part of the 13th century a. d. under the benevolent patro¬ 
nage and with the substantial support of the princes of the Ratta family 
is illustrated by two inscriptions^ which were originally found at a Jaina 
temple in the Belgaum fort and are now deposited in the British Museum, 
London. Both the epigraphs are dated in a. d. 1204 and register grants 
to the Jaina temple dedicated to the god Santinatha by the Ratta 
ruler Kartavirya IV. The temple was constructed at Venugrama (mod¬ 
ern Belgaum ) by Bichana or Bichiraja, minister and chief scribe of the 
king, and named Ratta Jinalaya, evidently after the name of the illus¬ 
trious ruling family of his masters. Kartavirya IV and Bichana both 
being devout followers of the faith, it was easy to provide sumptous endow¬ 
ments for the temple, which consisted firstly of a piece of land and secondly 
of one whole village called Umbaravani. The gift property was entrusted 
to the management of the preceptor Subhachandra Bhattaraka, disciple 
of Nemichandra, disciple of Maladharldova. These teachers belonged to 

fhe Pustaka gachchha of the Mula Sarhgha and Kundakundanvaya and 
were attached to the Hanasoge line of the monastic order. 

The same occasion aftbrded an opportunity to enlist their devot¬ 
ion for the cause of the Jaina religion by the local representatives of 
the commercial guild of MummuridaijJas, who granted for the benefit of 
the above temple the income derived from the imposts on various commodities 
of trade. These representatives are described in the following interesting 
terms, viz., ‘guardians of the traditional creed of Vira Bapafijus as prescribed 
in the code of the lay followers of the Jaina religion ( gudda-sastra), 
proclaimed by the Jaina monks stationed in Maghapattipura and reci¬ 
pients of the gracious boon of the goddess Padmavati ’. It becomes plain 
from this that these Mummuridapdas were adherents of the Jaina Law. 

We may note in this connection the following fact in regard to 
the parent body of the Vira Bapaiijus, to which the above guUd was 
attached. Allegiance to the faith of Lord Jina appears to have been 
a part of the creed of the corporation of Vira Bapaiijus. This is gleaned 
from the following epithet, commonly occurring in their prasasti, to wit, 
embellished by t he banner of the guddas ’ (gudda—dhvajavirajamana). 

1 Ep. Ind, Vol. XUI, pp. 15 ff. ---- 
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The jaina loaiunga af thia bodj are clearly diaelosecl by the word 
here, which is a peouUer Jaina expression signifying * a lay follower 
ov diaoinle of the Jaina faith*. The ordinary sense nf the word connotrag * a 
mountam ’ does not fit in the contest, though some soholara hare tned 
to interpret it in this sense.^ 

More confirmatory erideneo is at our disposal to show lliat this 
corporation of Vfra BaoaSj^ which is charaeteristicflUy designated ^ the 
Five Hundred Svrmiia of AyySvaje, originated and developed m deoidedly 
Jiiimi envivonmeiita with the active support of enterprising busuiessmeu of 
Jnina persuasion. Bevealing in this contest is the oft-repeated phrase which 
rtirnres Drominentlv in their pra^astl, vix., ‘EHladeva-Vusiidova^Khapdah- 
Mrikbhudra-vaiinSOdhhavarum'. The full sagiiifi«ince of this expression 
which appears to be eoiTupt at certain points, is not known. 1 may, 
however, attempt its planslble interpretation. According to the Jama 
mythology, the 24 Tfrthoihkaras, 12 Chakravartts, D \ iisndevaa, 9 RaladB^is 
and 9 Pi-ativasudovas constitute what are known as G3 Sakka Euru-Sbas. We 
«u, treo, » oU»r .-afcroiK* tfl lial.d6v«s anU VasadS.M m tha 
above phrase. The word 'Khandnli' is intriguing and 1 om once mchned 
to troat U as . eortapHoo of 'kandaU’, < kacdala ’ mcamog • a kannsr . 
The alternative suggestion u ould be to take it as Akhai^iala or 
Akhaodala is a name of Indra, Forths.-, BhaJra figarss among lU 
Prativiieudevaa; but it would be better to assume that Ilhadra or MQlabha- 
dra was the name of some mythological hero of the Kshatnya or Vai^ya 
cliiss Thus the expression may mean either, ‘ l>orn in the lineage of 
Midabhadra who bore the banner of the Bahidevae and 
‘ bom lu the liueage of the Baladcvirs, Viisudovas and Mulabhadra who 

was UL scii>Ti of Indr^t. 

Hukkrt: Hukeri or some village nearby appears to have been 
a seat of the teachers belonging to the Yttpaniya school. Hus is gathered 
fi-om an incomplete reference to the teacher Iraiklrtv and 
(name lost) contained in a fragmentary inscription fonn^ on a atone 
lying in the compound of the MunslfFtrs* court at Hukeru 

Nobth Kanaka DiaTnicr 

Formetly M epigarphlst ,iid l»tb,r!y a myrntar of th, 

KpigrarWo.'-l Branch of the Archesologioid Doportmont J 

of thU district ccmprlsiog lbs »ts»s ol the nod K"m<A 

Wuks »n.l Bhntknl Pdlhi. The inenbera of the eOioe of the Urreeto 

1 lDd.Aut., Vd. XIV, p. 2t; Ep- lad.i p. 3»; ete. 1BA3-43 

S An. Rep. on S. L Kplg«phy, 1939-40 tg 1912-43. App.cdix B, boi 6 of 19+3-*3. 
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Kannada Research, Dharwar, have surveyed the southern tract of this 
district, particularly the Bhatkal Petha. As a result of these explorative 
activities a large number of Jaina anti(^uitie 3 consisting of monuments, 
inscriptions and sculptures has been discovered in this region. These are 
very useful for reconstructing the history of the Jaina faith in the 
western strip of Karnataka. 

The history of the Jaina church in the western parts of 
the Karnataka presents some interesting features which stand in glaring 
contrast to that in the main land. Firstly, the rise and growth of 
the Jaina church in the former area generally coincides with the decline 
and almost total eclipse of the same in the latter region. Secondly, 
minor chiefs and petty families of rulers come to the forefront as the 
champions of the faith in this later epoch unlike the imperial monarchs 
and great^ feudatory dynasties of the earlier centuries. It seems as 
though Jainism which was strongly opposed and chased by the followers 
of the Brahmanical faiths in the main land, took refuge in the mountain 
fortresses of the west coast. Here it gained vigour and thrived for centuries 
until the advent of modeni epoch. This was probably due to the less 
accessible nature of the terrain and the unbiased minds of its people 
Consequently, we 6nd even to this day a good many living centres of 
Jainism surviving though in a fallen condition in thi.s part of the country. 
The number of the Jaina centres exceeds those in any other region and 
they attract a large number of visitoi-s and pilgrims from the Jaina 
community all over India. n 


During the period of 14th to the 17th century a. d. there flour¬ 
ished in this region four principalities, viz., Nagire, Sangitapura, Biligi and 
Sonda. The main facts regarding the first of these chiefdoms known as 
Nagiri Rajya, have been the subject of detaUed study by other scholars.^ 
bo I shall deal with the other three here in brief. But before we 
proceed with the subject it is necessary to give the account of an import¬ 
ant line ol Jama teachers who flourished in this area. The history of 
the Jama faith in this tract is closely interwoven with the activities of 
these preceptors who wielded powerful influence over the political and 
religious life of the rulers and the people. 


Sangitapuea Prkckptors: It is interesting to observe that Jainism 
appears to have stepped into this territory from the south and the tea- 
chers who were mainly instrumental for the propagation of the faith, 
hailed from Sravapa Belgola. These teachers who belonged to the Mula 

^ Jwiusni, pp. 340-49; KarnAtak Inscriptions, Vol. I, Introdijctipn pp. 
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Samgha, DesI gana and Pustaka gachha, claim their descent m the hne of 
pontiffs founded at Sravana Belgola by Charukirti Pandita somewhere by 

the beginning the I2th century a. n. Srutakirti, a preceptor of Cbaru- 

kirti’s line, came to Haduvalli or Sangitapura m the Bhatkal Petha 
and established a pontifical seat some time by the early part ot the 
15th century a. d. The succession of these preceptoi-s was hence known 
as the Sangitapura line. An inscription in the Ratnatragi Basadi a 
Biligi gives the pedigree of these teachers as follows: Srutakirti (1), 
Vijayakirti (I), Srutakirti (II), Vijayakirti (II), his two pupils: Akala a 
(I), and Chandraprabha; Akalahka (I) had three generations of pupils: 
Vijayakirti (III), Akalahka (II) and Bhattakalahka. 

The earliest date available for Bhattakalahka, the last member, 
in another inscription from the same temple at Biligi, is Saka 1510 (a.u- 
1583). Starting on this basis and calculating at the rate ot yeais 
per generation we can approximately assign Saka 1350 or about a. »• 1430 
as the date of Srutakirti I. The first of the Biligi records mentioned 
above informs that Charukirti Pandita bore the titles, Srimad-raya-raja 
guru, Mandalacharya, Mahavada-vadisvara, Rayavadipitamaha, bakala- 
vidvaiiana-ehakravarti, Ballalaraya-Jivarakshapalaka, and Desigapagraganya; 
and these were inherited by the preceptors of the Sangitapura line also. 

Origin of the Nagire kingdom and the foundation of the ruling 
family of Sangitapura were almost contemporaneous evente which may be 
placed during the last part of the 14th centuiy a. p-* The rulers of 
Lngitapura Lre of Saluva extraction and the two fami les ^e^e connec ed 
by blo^ relationship. On account of their leanings towards the ^ma 
cLd they readily accepted the spiritual le^ership of the Preceptorsj^f 
Sangitapura. Nay, the very establishment of the pontifical seat at bangi- 
tapura by Srutakirti I must have been possible on account of ^^p^t 
' T' This r»ina temDle now in dilapidated condition, contains two inscriptions which are very 

m 1938 .»d Ih. 8 

..i B. Si..««rU S.,« .1.0 h.d vl.itod ,be pl.o. 
i. im 3ob.o,.oofl, "3t*rNrS-8T.'b"b '..r™ 

lue late . in ihe Madras Museum (Karnataka Kavicharite 

Cbtok I.».nptioo., V.L I. loirodooPiom p. ») Alb Eep. on K. 0 .. 4 . K—1. 
1939-40, p. 46, 
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extontl«nl by the cArly chief of the pWe. It was soon realised that the 
gaidance of these preceptors was not oonftncd to religions matters alone 
and thAt their advice and assistanne were equally effective for steerioir 
through the troubled aea of polities auJ other worldly affairs. 

, The Bfligi Ratnatraya Basadi inscription No. 

1 mrmshes intemting details regarding the religious and Secular 
activities of some of the teachers uf the SangtUpura line and it would 
be of lielp to notice them hero. Vijavakirti I, it is stated, earned 
great renown by aecoring the throne of Sangibapnra fbr Indra Bhuplla. 
This liiilra Bhiiprdfl .ippeai's to W indcntiml with Indaradeva Odeya of 
HAduTalli who fignres in an epigraph from Kaikiui^ dated in Saka’nS-J 
or A.n. liri. It is possible to read througli the inscription and make 
out the circmuslrinoes th^t led to the eatrangement of indra BhupiUa 
trotu his royal authority and why ho hr.d to he reinstated into hia own 
kingdom by Vijayakirti I as suggested by the Brligi record. 'Che Kai- 
kipi epigi-aph mtorma us, thougl, vaguely, that there was a dispute 
letween the two brothers, which took a serioaa turn. These two brothers 
were l^oasibly Indira and one of his younger brothers, MalJiraja or 
Saluvendra This fratricidal conflict afforded an excellent opportunity to 

^!i ff Nagli-e who were frequently at variance 

with the chiefs of IlilJuvalli. ilalliriiya Odeya, one of Ifie rulers of 
WAgire led an invasion against IfaduvalJi. This must have proved a 
grave threat to the very existence of the JTruliivaJli principality. In 
this, critical situation Vijayaklrti 1 appears to have mediated between 
the contending parties and effected a compromise by virtue of which 
Indra was restored to his chiefdom. 


, . .. . Srutaklrti H wo are told that he established 

his disciple Sangiraya. In the absence of specific details and corrobora* 
tive testmiouy of other sources it 13 difficult to interpret tliis 

statement properly in its historical setting. Sanglriiya appears to have 
been one of the succewors of Iridra of the Ha4uvalli family though 
is name finds no mention in its genealogical accounts.* Either bia rule 
was short-lived or he may be identical with SaluvEmdra, one of the 
junior rothera of Indi-a, The inscription engraved on the Manasto. 
mbha m the Hire Basti at Haduvalll* introduces a teacher styled 
P^ditar^a who is described as the Parama Guru or supreme preceptor 
ol the H aduvaiu ruler Siluve^ndra. It is dated in Saka 1407 orTu" 

1 Kwflii^k Insdriptions, Vd. I, No. CL ' - 

3 An. Kep. an Jt*n. RciCimh, p, 47, 

3 Kua&Uk tnsorlptioiu, Vol, I, No. G5. 
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llbi. This teacher might ho Srutukicti li as he appeals to have 
U?eii apprOX!mutely by this period. 

Now we oouie to Vijayakicti Ll tor whom we are in possesa- 
ioa of auofcher aynchrouism. Aa Llie Billgi epigiaph aver^ he caused 
to be cimatructed for his pupil king ifevariiya a welUpUoned 
named Battakaia near the weateru ocean. This town is modern 
Bhntkal and the king Devariiya seems to be identical with the 
namesake younger brother of Saluvcndru.^ Siiluv6ndra had another 
yoniiaer brother named Guimaya an.J the Utters second son Chenna- 
;(ya"was an unflinching promoter of the Juina doctrme This 
Chennaraja U described as ‘the swan in the lotus which are the feet 
of the sa^e AkalafihnV in an inscription trom Mndabhatkab 
the death of the former under the vow SaUekhana in a. n, 1-190 It 
would be reasonable to identify this A.klaaiika with Akalanka I of the 
above genealogy. 

Haduvalm: aoou after this and before the middle of the L6tb 

cotttury A.». li’. "f 

TimiaheJ frwii Uie ptriitioal liofmn »i n rulms taimly. The «mou 
this may be traced partly in the weak and melhcicat adm.nmtration 
of Hieee chiefa and the growing strength oi 

by vUtoo of their close matrimonial amaneea, oaei. pushed themselyes 
into the affairs of the foruier, and partly in the new [lolitioJ arrange- 
meut by whioh the whole area was placed under Uic aiittorily ot one 
proTindal govei-nor by the emperors of Vijayanagara The rulers of 
Hsduralli were staunch supporters oi the Jailia iaith nod lOepiMd by t o 
wholesoine precepts of the pontiffs ot Sangitapura they astaWished ^ny 
relieions insUttttioiis and endowed them liberally. The large muuber of Jama 
anthinities eaplored at HadnyaUi. consisting of temples, miagca of 
brorL and atU roFeaenting yarious deities of the Jama iianther^ 
aad insoriptiona, spread oyer an eaten-Sive area of rams.* testifies to 
the IntenaL fervour cherished by these chiefs for the dimtrme ot 
Lord Jina aud the great oneouragemeut it received at lieir hande. 
Kaikini and Bhatkal were other strongholds of Jaimsin m this region, 

wherein also has been traced a good onmber of Jama autiquibes. 

An inseription from Hadnyalll* contains a graphic deacripbion of 
the demise of an eminerii t eacher of the Jaiua Lew imder the vow of 

1 An. Bcp. oil Kao, Research (op. olt.) P- iT. 

a Kirni^iik Insoriplionsj Ii Su. Gii. 

i Ad. Hep* on Kao. 1939-tO, pp. 

4 Ibid^t pp- 110-31, 

5 Kacu&Vik Iiuiuifiptioos, V(J- Ij if* 
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Sallokb&uJ, and it ivould be interesting to notice eomc of the details hero, 
bnugtt Bhiipa, born of the parents^ Haiva Bh^pa of Naglre and Bhairalu 
Kfliji, was ruling the chiefdom of Sangitapura or HaduvaUi. Haiva l^ripa 
and Manga Mahipati were bis two sons. His preceptor MS^^ikyasina, 
disciple of J&yasenQ, was renowned for his religious austerities and ascetic 
practices. He was residing in the luoiustcry attached to the teuple 

of Chandraprabha. One day in the presence of the chief, hia sous and the 
ithfui^ adherents of the Jaina doctrine, Muniky/ieena couimunicated his 
■ etermination to undertake the vow of Sallekhana and to carry it through 
with their help and cooperation. Accordingly iu the bright fortnight of 
the month JyeshtUa in the Sakayear I35:i and Sauuija, the monk comiuenc- 
ed his vow with due ceremony. He reduced the quantiy of his food 
gradually »nd subsisted on liquid juices only for some days. Finally he 
gave up ^ everything and after 33 days of absolute fasting passed away on 
brSvaga su. 1, without physical langour and in perfect control of the senses. 
The obsequies of the teacher were celehraled by the chief iu the niatmer 
ehttiug hia greatueaa and the Kishidhi memorial was set up to perpetuate 
the event. The epigraph is dated iu 1429 and it is engraved ou a 
stone standing in the Hire Basti. 

^ Bluoi Umttrsi From Sangitapura we proceed to BliLgi in the 
iddapur taluk* This was the headquarters of a family of chielh whose 
early members were zealous adherents of the Jaina faith for about a 
d^cn generations. Aj^do^na was the founder of this principality and 
lus early headquarters was at Aisur situated near the mountain of 
Ghendragutti.* This event may be placed approximately by the middlo 
of the iith eentruy a. n. Without entering into the genealogical detoLb 
of this femily/ which evinoo some discrepancies in the fiooounts of dhl'ecent 
wurcea, the main sacoesaion of ruling chiefs may be made out as foUowa: 
^daj^, Par^vabhuptt, Mupda^i.ia, Kailappa, Narasimha I, Ghaulawa 1, 
Narosiihha 11, Virappa, Banguraja, Gha^^tawu, or Ghuytendra H, 

The Blligi Batnatraya Boaodi inscription No. 1 describea tho 
various temples erected by these ohiefe and hy the members of the royal 
household in hon our of the Tirtbakaras and the muniliceut beneihetiomi granted 

1 A oomiileLf! aoocimt ol the iHJigi f(nu,iJ)r u »iv9D Ju the AtMugiJ* V**- 

* ^od. iitefttty vorit tb« U,t wutMy. The 
iw^jtatPuNo, I OMfates gcnealogicil history uf ihehoiwa in dfiUihirom the J mm point 

2 I have ^osied aUomt the impertwit iiuls of ihe butvry of thJa £.imlT in mv 
uLole deslln^j »ith the <ak Copper Plmie Kfloord# ol the hijigl Uiiiek’ ander publion* 
tion in the Epigrephl* ladiw. Here I tm ooiwerned only with the ea^atial p.rUinil.™ 

OE the ewly ralerg wha were jMiift hy poreuuioa. 
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in their ffirr>nr. During the regime of NAraairhha 1 the family rose to emu 
nence. Brave and ambitious, he appears to have aotively participated in the 
oampaigna of the Vijayanagara emperor Kfiahi?adevarfiya t 

bestowed honours ui>oii him. Ghaptawa I huilt the town of Bljigi on the bank 
of the river Somanadi and made it the permanent capital of hia family. HauF*- 
rfija was a successful mler. He started constructing at Eiligi a Jama 
temple called Ratnairaya BaSfidl; but it was left unfinished 
account of his premature demise. His son Ghantemlratl completed it and 
consecrated the images of Nemisvara, Piirsvauatha and Vardhamana 
with great ceremony. GhaptBndra H was the most renowned ^er of the 
fiiwily' He was a contemporary of the Vijayaaagara kmg \ enkatapati (x o 
158C-1614) A jiealous adlierent of the Jaina faith, he was we rea an 
entertained learned men at his court. He was related matrimonially with 
the Soada chief, Arasappa Nayaka 11. 

Let us revert to Sengltupuru. 

teoche« seem to hov, eome iuU. doser relotiouship wi.i the rulers of 
duriue the tune of Naresithhe 11 and bis elder brother Tinimar^a *ho be^o 
the dLples of Akalahk. 1 and Ohsndraprabha. Henerfortb the p-i-P 
elaimed these tenohers as the hereditary preeeptors of the.r royal family Mid 
lavished all attention and honoura upon them. 

AKtttSsA ASB BoAlTiK*t*'*«A I Akalauka II and Bhattskalania of the 
Sangltamira Ku. were the ^ost oelebrated toaebers who commanded umver^ 
teapot and Infiuenoe, not only iu the ehiefdoms on the weet ^ 

olh« parts of the eoimtiy. This was due to their protonnd learning ana 
versatile scholatabip. Well-versed in secular arts, a pleasing personality, o 

and immaculate character, Akalauka II rose Jo emin^ 
as the foremost among the oirelo of preeeptors on account of liie ‘''®®-‘“'"‘ 
praotioe of proclaiming and espounding the scriptures, 

His disciple Bhattasafadka had mastered several brancl.M of ‘««™“Sr. 
endowed with many good qualities ami «to*U»d m the art J 

lioieut in the treaties of his own sobool ol pb.lMophy « weU as those of 
other doctrines and constantly engaged in study and teaming, ho proved hims^ 

to be an impressive figure, a oritieal seho^ ; ^ thl oo^ 

royal courts and in the assembly of learned men. His tam.banty with tbe 

miitl seieneo of logic, his mastery on the science of grenunar. P^®Vy - 
prosody and drama, bis insight into the J aina scriptures M well as into ^ ®^® 

literature extending from the SartihitSs down to the Bmfitis a^ 
his knowledge of the science of polity, astronomy, medioine, mathema tics, mn 

1 TaeBltistIl.t~Ur.,."i-.dl iawrinlica ‘ sV 3 ..prcly retm t. Ih. reis. rf VMk., 

npiti who wna nilmg bi* 

17 
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and dancing and his skill in the lores of architecture, Mantra (holy incantation), 
Tantra (science of rituals) and spiritual concentration: these were the 
subject of praise by all people.^ 

A.kalahka II and Shattakalahka figure prominently in the inscrip¬ 
tions of the Biligi chiefe wherein they are praised at length and described as 
the family preceptors and supreme teachers. Rangaraja calls himself the 
favourite disciple of Akalahka II. Ghaptendra II was equally attached to 
Akalahka II, but he came into direct and more intimate relationship with 
Bhattakalahka. From the colophon of the famous work on Kannada grammar, 
named Karnataka ^abdanusasana, it is known that its author was the Jaina 
teacher Bhattakalahka, disciple of Akalahka and that these two teachers bear- 
ing all the specific titles mentioned before in connection with Charukirti 
Pa^dita, belonged to the pontifical throne of Sangitapura. This analogy of 
details supported by the evidence of chronology has led to the irresistible conclu¬ 
sion that Bhattakalahka of the Biligi records was identical with his namesake 
grammarian.* It is stated at the end of one of the two records at Biligi that 
both of them were the creations of Bhattakalahka. We can detect the perso¬ 
nality of the learned author Bhattakalahka even in these epigraphical records 
from their literary style and scholarly treatment. These inscriptions are dated 
in Saka 1515 or a, d. 1592. The above work on grammar is dated a. d. 1604. 

It would be interesting to take note here, in passing, of two legends 
touching the great Kopdakundacharya, as related in the Biligi Ratnatraya 
Basadi inscription No. 1. One of them is like this. Once a mischievous person 
who was not well-disposed towards the sage, concealed a pot of wine in the 
cell of Kopdakunda and complained against him before the king. The 
teacher was summoned to the court along with the pitcher. And lo I by the 
power of holy incantation he had turned it into ajar full of jasmine flowers. 
Renee he became famous as Kupdakunda (i. e.. Jar of Jasmine). We can 
easily detect in this story an attempt to explain the Sanskritised appellation 
of the teacher, whose real name was Padmanandi, by a sympathetic tale. The 
second legend narrates that the preceptor, like a Charapa, moved in the space 
four fingers above the earth, in order to iUustrate, as it were, the truth that 
one who was the living incarnation of forbearance, was superior to this earth 
which is called Forbearance (kshama). The miraculous feat of travelling in the 
air, as attributed to the divine, seem s to have been a widely prevalent belief; and 

1 This description of the two teachers is based on the contents of the two epigraphs in 
the Ratnatraya Basadi at Biligi. 

3 In my article on Bhattakalahkadeya published in the Journal of the Kannada Literary 
Bangalore, Vol. XXX, Nos. 3-t, I have discussed this topic exhaustively in 
thewS.'“®*' ^ *»ere some of the main arguments set forth in 
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itb voiced in a good many he^d ‘ntt 

interpretation given by one o d-ajntpfl bv the dust of worldly attach- 

Charapas 


SOSDS: Fcom Biligi we turn to Svadi or Sonda in the Si«i ^uk 

The small principality of ““ Nayaha 1, w>s its 

16th century A. n. strength and prosperity in his long 

real founder who also con ri u Swayed hy the powerful induence of 

reign of 43 years from A. n 1555 to 1598. Swayed 

the prevailing doctrine of ’ the preceptors of Sangltapura 

became the adherents of the J. Arasapp. Nayaka 

seem to have had their share m this reiig^ ^^^^^^^ ^^^ 

Ilhadtwoikugh^soneo whom brought Arasap^ 

Ghantendra II. Ibis man Akalanka II and Bhattakalanka, who 

Nayaka 11 into closer c„„rt and royal household of the 

were wielding supreme readily accepted the spiritual leadership 

Bttigi rulers. -^““PP'^Xd hil allegiaL to their religious preceptorship. 
of these teachers and enlis e g * Nayaka II dated m a. d. 

^ats wretL'^l-'MmSnh:^ of “ 

the illustrious Akalahkadeva.* iqao T P^nlored 

. -x A OAvi/lfi m the month of January 1940, 1 exploieu 
During my visit to epigraphs found in the area, 

its antiquities and collected some in g . io existence 

A Jaina matha under the " it*: „cords and a large num- 

at this place. The matha P protection, were 

berofmannscript worlm. f- j”„f the docnments and works, I 

not preserved in a satisfac y returned. 1 was informed 

was told, had been taken ‘"‘y „ss\nown as the Bhattskalanka Matha. 
by the Svamiji that fo reliable quarters, I learnt sub- 

According to another Aalanka Matha. Besides this matha, 1 also 

sequeutly that it wasjite •„ a deserted and dilapidat ed condition. I 

inspected a Jama templQ s_ S --- 


1 

2 

3 


Ep. Own., Vol. II, Nos. 64, 66. 117, etc. 

brlcl .kebiho. Ih. bister, .1 the Scads ebiel. i. b...d .. epigr.pbi. 

cal sourced and an extract account of th samidhi, of SintaladeTl who was 

An inscription at Gerasoppe wot Arassppodeya was probably one of the two 

a granddaughter of 

early chiefs of the name cKarnii^km 1925-26. 

Copper plate records from Svidi, rto. , y 
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noticed herein an image of Adinatlia along with his yakaha Gfimukha and 
YakahinI Chakre^varl who hote twelve hande. 


Two NiBHiDHi IlBcoRcar Among the Jaina records collected at Sooda 
two epigraphs engraved on the Niahidhi memorials standing In the funeral 
ground specially reservd for the followers cf the Jaina faith, deserve partlcnlar 
attention." One of them records the demise of a teacher named Akalaftfca 
bearing a!) the titles of the Sangitapura preceptors, in Saka 15 ^0 or a, n. 
1607. Tt is atatpd at the end of the epitaph that Bhnttikalanka, an advocate 
of the Syadvada philosophy caused the Niahidhi Mamlapa to be erected. The 
aecond ppigraph registers the death of the preceptor Bhattlbalaftka possessing 
siniiiar titles, in Saka 15/7 or a. d, 1655. 


Taking into conaiderntiun the historical facts discussed above, these 
two teachers specified in the Scuda records seem to be identical with Aka* 
lahka II and Bhattakalahka of the Hangltapura line. lUuminating lu this 
Gout ext is the a^ertion of Devucbandra who narrates in his Kaj^valikathe 
that the grammarian Bhattakalahka studied all the sciences at SvSdi or Sonda, 
^estimahly under his teacher Akajahka. It may reasonably be a.43samed from 
that the Sondi ruler Arusappa Nayaka II, who was a great admirer of 
Akalafika 1 1, founded the Jama matha in his capital and installed AkaUhba 11 
as its first pontiff.* After the demise of his teacher, BhnttakalaAka succeeded 
to the pontifical throne in a n. 1607. On account of the great reputation of 
the two teachers, the names of both were associated with the matha. Cal* 
culating on the basis of the years of their death as indicated in the above 
epitaphs, we find that Akalahka II and Bhatt^halehka died at the ripe ages of 
about 70 and 90 years respectively. 

Jainism lost its hold in this region by the period of the 17th century 
A. t). The tide of Muslim invasion* swept the country and shook the found- 


1 


Kaiini4* Satiiyn Parifbiit Falrlke, VoL JUSX, iTiw. 3^4, p. 45. 

****** from STAdi intliej«nrii*l, Jftjft KaraiUls., 

fiTrrS 1 ^ oolioed 4 tradition wkiah atlribalftt Ibe /onodatioa of 

k Abai^fca Ua^ atSOndito early «u age u the 4th century a, n, Bnt thli l<i 

oriorh ^ **** eatotenoe of any Jafna matha at the place 

ot «, 0 hr„ bearing the Dame Altal»iil« in the Jain* monaatic ordem baa friren ri« to 

Ldu,.'.'". o'.»».«,f 

inr Cisfflpled ooodition of the monastery do genealoglwl Moonnl of the AkaJanta Ma* 
^ at 301,^ « DDfortudately araliahi*. JfiskidhO of te.che« »ho snceeedcd BhattAfcar 
\mkm eyiild be Iri^ed ia Ibe Jalna buriitl ground at SdndCL 

Tha Bijigiy* Araangaja Vamsai^li refen to tbe eapeditioa of a llohauiiiiadaii ruler 
xn he rejgn of OhaoUiidra HI, the graudson cl Gbantfludra II (rerM UfiJ. 
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.tion, of the oldso^alotdet .• 

Iftlo p^itiee of Bmgi and f 

ancestors and became the followers of the Vira^aiva school. 

Dharwar District 

Sdur* Two early inscriptions engraved on a single slab of 
AnuR_. iwo ear y registers a gift of 

come from Adur in the „ Dharma Gavunda; and it mentions three 

land made to a Jama temple ^^Dharma^a 

preceptors, Vmayaoandi of second epigraph refers itself 

Ld the latter-s disciple Prabhwhandra. The «co m jg P 

to the reign of the Western 

grant of a piece of Governor Madharatti Arasa. Prabhacha- 

with the permission of the e temple of Paralura received 

T S''‘This toSistid!ntly identical with his namesake of the former 
tlis 111 A. j 4. j Vhnf mftiT V>ft fitssio^Dsd &pproxiiii3>t6ly to 

:r“-MJf“h«^^ theiJpalaeog'Voal -tap and the 

the inscription. Madhavatti Arasa was probably 

aUnsion ‘“ ‘'““^ka family- We may note here the early Jaina associations 
a chief of the bendraka tami y. J teacher. Guravar 

of theeapre.i»G^ar o«^^ ,pkese denote 

IS the ^me as eonnection with the Jaina teachers 

Sair r=■ -rs-: 

signiSoance deno ting a class of Saivite teachers and priests. _ 

rnL::nr.r.t:a"*- »< • “• 

bXg adored a3 Guru Marti by an orthodox family of Brahmaijas. 

^ . T ntiona. No 3 Paralura mentioned in this record appears to be identical 

^ h. . »rp« pU^ urns r^ne. 

of the early K adamba king MrigAsavarmA; Ind. Ant., Vol. VII, p. 35. 

f the name evidently derived from Sanskrit ‘ gum ’ and applied to Jama 
3 This suffix of t j, jujJ teacher can be caUed a ‘ gum ’ or * goravar a oonven- 

me totTSby which a particular community of ^ aiva teachers, priests or mendicants 
tion cime into being J rinrAvaa fisore in the Karnataka inscriptions from the 

n. b. d»sw^ » »«.i.mly ( V Ind, Vid. 

9tho.i.t.ry«»..mh *«dd.«r3w««*p ^ ^ 

olt. h»« -iAh.«. J^"S« <»"»«-*• “ “'■f 

of the 9th century A. D.J Bp- In'**' ^P** * B* 
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Tftin-Qm Mulgund in the Gadag taluk was a renowned centre of 

J^^amism from early times and this is gathered from a number of eoigraphs 
Wered here, which date from the begieeieg of the 10th century *. n! 

902-3 during the re,gn of the Raehtrukule king Kriehoe II, when his offlciel 
Vinayambudh. wes governing the tract of Dhavela Vishaya or Belvala 

loft'^T d “f osused to be oonstrnoted a 

for ^th!^‘ Chlkarya's son Arasarya made an endowment of land 

Wd w Tie gift was entrusted into the 

^nds of the preceptor Kanakasena Suri, disciple of Vlrasona, who in turn was 

ChanX'lka'v 4 ra' A “ih^*‘“!°^ KnmSrasena belonging to the Sena anvaya of 
Chandnkavata^ Another piece of laud was bestowed on the same temple on the 

same occasion by the four leaders of the local guild of 360 merchants.* 

it mtrodoee,'’ ft>'*”i3l>ed by the epigraph is important in that 

Ht rara wo k 76^7'-”® in «*« Kannada 

n^h7 of r °'*“'’>b4»rayapnrina are devoted to the praise of a large 

lineaire of its *1*“ "'fe associated with the spiritual 

of PhL^ d - " AjitasSnawas the immediate preceptor 

Md7!?u^ “-J ChandrasSna, who seem to be colleagues 

Dharmasena {verses U 
P“““*‘“8 succession, it would seem that KnmSrasena 

Trk t a » o7 ThT 7“P*“7™“ Chsvuudarsya who composed the 

century as'the'age of S.LZna"''“ °f‘>*e 

nnrjna * F«>"* bis description in the Chavu,dariya. 

pur^a Knmarasena appears to have been an eminent divine. He Lms to 

^rraoln 7“^°*"' be formed 

W r t »‘‘b a view to attain liberation 

Konhlr R ^d^Tj o Accordingly, be repaired to the hill of Kopapa (modern 
Kopbai, Hyderabad State) and laid down his life ( verse 15). In regari to h“ 

^edecessor Dharmasena, we are told that he was foremit am^f the Trat 
vidyas and that he earned renown from his abode at ChandrikSvSta (fetse 14 ). 

, revert to the above inscription from Mulgund In this 

Sra, “T“T —tialtermfr^ichata 

Kumrasena whose feet were worthy to be worshipped by men, kings a^ gr^t 
7d h d *8“'“. belonged to the Sena linage of Chlindrikfvata 

ariie^ tZ“l‘“d!rf 7 “-<* ‘-“7 

earlier than the date of the record; and this would show that his age was by 

‘ I '»ld Rdt to roto. 
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rfi.*,u if innka fnirlv cettftin that ICtunarR" 
the middle of the 9tb ceetnry a^ - ftVie ChavundeKtyapar^e 

rriX ' 0 "r e.. 

are both identical. We ma? a _ TriimafaBena. ViraSenH appeal^ 

MnlgnnJ Vlr«sea» »»»Lnscription »-i<l AryMSna 
to have had two disciples, tu., KanaKaae , DoasibW have 

„ Sryanaudi »f tha 

been the senior of the two J?ro PhandnUavata was a place 

Chivmjdariyspnri,!. it u.ay ChsuHrikaratu in ths Mulgnod 

i»oi«. Th. same place 15 Kifcriad ^ wwoietad irith it Thie 

inscription :iiid the Sena Unease lintsaffo and hailed from 

shows that these teachers be Ionised to the Sena luieage 

the place named Chandnkavata or Chandnkava. . ^ made by the 

A Ekcorp o. M^RASTAMaHA: front of 

insoriptlon eugraTcd on the dhv&ja-stam or ^epigraph 

the temple of god Natuyin^a m this pl«e ( ' - ^ it^reJaon in a. d . 977- 
refers to this pillar ae the Manastambba am origio^tlly to a Jaina tempi® 

78. From this it i. plain t^t the pto “ the I^hraym^ 

and that it was anbseiinently nppropiiatt J y 

Mc^mic c» LcKC^ilvcac F-cocm: 

stone found io » Jain» “* adiolmshnvingspecinliscd 

garding n line of preceptors some of «tan. ,,,, gorn 

particularly in the treatises cm ^ ^ duriiig the rcigo of the 

Nnrendrassee. The inscription m deljed in s i. MS dm.ng^^^ 

Western Cheluliya king ti6m5ivMr^l re ■ ^ ^ i„to 

favour of the Jaina temple named ^^Xaie ^ «a.e and «r. 

the bands of Nayaseiia by e, .jj Jlayaseua is described 

Brideva was a deveut "^“J^f.^g^^irti^ai Je. His preceptor 
as having been a coneummcle luid grand-dieciple of AjitcsSna. 

Nar^ndreesn. w« the f “^e “ linage of idrakavkta. of 

Theee teachora belonged to the Mna anvaya 

cleat we niavaleo csaniine the iUnmtoating contejtn of an 

inscript JC LaksbmdSvan^Jl^tb^ioi?^?. •-?!!?: I* - “ “>■ 


:i Ep. lad., Vol XVI, pp. «■ W boandarlis of the gift Ucd. Tl^ 

oocmrrujg ilithia iiiKTspU^^ * ^ , FmdffilTfctl planted with » to dene** tiie 

J.iB»M«»«llocctiiegift • H., as idtlie ■t*'"* Epipafbs (eclbOT. 

kiV uooorrlng in an msoriptiaa from itopnai, 

{nUntiOD )> 

3 fip. Iiid„ Vol, XVIa pp. 5S 
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1081 in the saoceeding reign of Vikratnadifcya VI and taheij the genealogy of 
tbeiie teaoher!) one generation ahead. After metiiiouing Narendmsetia (1) 
Traividya and his disciple Nayasena, who are deaoribed iu identical terms afl 
proficient in the science of grammar as in the earlier epigraph, this record 
introduces Nayaacna's disciple Nareadraaena ^11) who is styled Traividya- 
chakr&ivara. Hence on account of their contemporaneity wMcb is supported 
by the analogy of details^ Narendrasona (1) and bis disciple Nayaaena of 
the Mnlgniid and Laksbme^vara records must be identical. One more 
Nayasena is known to fcbe students of Kannada literature,' He is the author 
of Dbarminirita and there are reasons to believe that he was also » 
grammarian. This Nayasena who is ascribed to a, n, 1112 {circa), was a 
resident of Mnlgund and disciple of Traividya Nareudrasena, Iti his work 
Kayasena praises his guru for his profound scholarship and describes how he 
earned the diatingiilshiiig title Traividya-ebak res vara. These details lead us a 
step further and help us to equate NarSndra II of the I>nkfthme^ara iiKcription 
with the namesake guru of the Kannada author Nayaiterm, On the sti‘ength of 
this identity we may cali Mayas^na of DharmSuinta as Nayosena II ufthe Sena 
lineage of Chandra k aval a commencing with Ajitasena, 

CuANnatalviTA, Its Idextif[cation ; It may be seen tom the above 
discussion that one and the same place Is referred to in three dlflerent forms, 
Chaudrikavi^, Chandrikavata and Chandnikavata-and these variations must 
be attributed to the change in piouunoiation duo to the passage of time. This 
place may be indentified with the present day village Ubandakavate in the 
Siudgi taluk of the Bijapur District, This village, as noticed previously, 
possesses some Jaina antiquities and an inscription found here, dated a, n. 1088, 
speaks ot the setting up of the Nishidhi memorial iu the name of the preoeptor 
M^liavaudi Bhattiiraka by his disciple nuii Jakbiyabbe,^ Maghanandl 
belonged to the Burastha gana which, as we know, was another uamc acquired 
by tlic Bena gapa of the Hula Saihgha,* Hany sections of the Jaina monastic 
order derived their names hrom the places they hailed from for iustance, Kittnr 
gai^a, Naviiur gai^, Hanasoge anvaya, etc. Accordingly it is but uatural that 
the preceptors discussed above were associated with the Ghandrikavlta or 
Chandrakavlta lineage of the Si^nagana on account of their ancestor Dharmasena 
who was connected with ChandriklviLtn, We shall lurlher see that AjitaScua 
of the second epigraph from Mnlgnnd must be the guru of Chavu^daraya, 

Ajitasena, hts Ltnkaok: i may at this stage pause tu take a 
uousuhdaLed glimpse of the sources reviewed so £ii‘, viz., the ChavugdarSya' 

1 KjiTiducite^ VoL J, p. il7. 

3 Axl Kep. QD 8,1, Kpignphy, AppoucUx li, No, 15, 

3 iDd. Aat., VoL XXI, p. 73, 
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above, be seems to 1 ^ Ti;;,inai' Bhtrict This was somewhere m 

„t modern CUn.tak»vat« .0 tte B.j.p.1 Detect ^ 

the beglmmg of *0 M ““^‘J ‘j.;^ aKooletlon of the eiptession 

cSthl^o: Mevate «th eoo.e Wee o.e.he. of thie U»e. ee found 
in the iuseriptions from Mulguud. 

jrSedte^;ren::::S’fia^^^ 

The eueeeeeote of it, 

penoenent hendgnettere aud itin voey likely 

JiigasBiia, Txroaeaa and ChanUrastTia ai jlulgund iuwription 

that these three were immediate disciples of the letter, mingu ...J^ 

k‘X. u «F-‘y “«« .•*“* tL« 

KnmuKeiie end foi thet ^at '^‘'^“ “^^‘“ ' j aaaratloii of teachers end 
..en« to rent eon., doubts fThis eon«e 

the Ch».w4«iay»^'^^» “ t*overse»-(W->8);batit 

re"‘n“ t 

ChandtikatAla ii th* i«.u.e ot «i p|«t u«aa 1>1«* 

r^r"'rr“A':“ir ecd 

J jUrfieg tott. ^-epW j lr.rf 

rilOoa o. d.. the mb.. ,«dl,,iaJi-.Wi« d« 

gryemueU end j ^JuuSee. Th» in«« U the o«n»t oadiej 

°? T tr.l^ ethm »««. -.d *" “o «»“> ct"'' 

pp. 8^5 and 896, n. 
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mentioned previously. It is however likely that Aryasena was a direct 

di^iple of Virasena. Aryasena was succeeded by his eminent disciple 
Ajitasena. 

Ajitasena was the most renowned teacher of the lineage. He was 
the preceptor of the Western Ganga princes, Marasimha and Kachamalla and 
of the reputed general Chavupdaraya. Nemichandra SiddhSnta-chakravarti, 
another great teacher of the age, who was also a preceptor of Chavupdaraya, 
pays glowing tribute to Ajitasena in his Gommatasara as the one ‘who had 
attained perfection and was universally respected (bhuvana-guru)’. This 
Ajitasena lived approximately in the latter half of the 10th century a. d. 
Now, if we calculate the age of Ajit6isena from the generations mentioned in 
the Mulgund inscription of Somesvara I, it approaches approximately the 
same period. So, not merely on account of this contemporaneity, but on the 
solid ground of the fact that both, Ajitasena of the Chavupdarayapur&pa and 
his namesake of the Mulgund epigraph, were constituents of the Sena anvaya 
of Chandrikavata, as seen previously, we are eminently justified in assuming 
their identity. Ajitasena appears to have primarily held the pontifical throne 
at Mulgund, though he might have been brought into contact with other 
places by his spiritual activities.* 

Mallishepa Sari was a reputed scholar and author of the Mahapor^a, 
Nagakumara Kavya and other works on Tantric lore in Sanskrit. He lived 
by the middle of the 11th century a. d. and belonged to the monastic lineage 
of Ajitasena.* From the colophons of these works a few more details are 
known regarding these preceptors of the Mulgund monastery. In his biogra¬ 
phical account in the Mahapurapa, Madlishepa Suri refers to Mulgund as a 
^rtha or sacred resort and records the completion of the work in this town 
in ^ka 969 or a. d. 1047. The pedigree of MaUishepa as known from his 
other works is as follows: Ajitasena, then his pupil 'Kanakasena. The latter 
had two disciples Jinasena and Narendrasena, and Mallishepa was the pupil 
of the former. We may here note the identity of this Narendrasena with 
Narendrasena I of the Mulgund inscription. We may also incidentally 
observe that Mallishepa Suri was well-versed in logic, grammar and poetics, 
besides other sciences and lores. Postulating a period of 30 years per genera¬ 
tion the pedigree of these teachers with their approximate dates may be shown 
as follows: 


1 Compare, Ep. lad, VoL XVI, p. 63. 

2 JaioA Literature and History, pp* 
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Dharmasena Traividya ( c. a. d. 830) 
(renowned at Chandrikavata) 

1 

Kuniarasena (c. a. n. 860) 
Virasena (c. a. n. 890) 


Kanakasena ( c. a. d. 920 ) 


A ryanandi ( sena) ( c. a. d. 930 ) 
Ajitasena ( c. a. d. 960 ) 

( Chavundaraya’s guru) 

Kanakasena II ( c, a. d. 990 ) 


Jiiiasena(<!. L B. 1020) Natendrascna I (c. a. B. 1020) 

MallisheBa (a. B. 1050) Nayasena I (o. a. b. 1050) 

Narendraaena II (c. a. d. 1080) 
(Traividya-chakreivara ) 

Nayasena II (c. a. d. 1110) 
(author of Dharmamrita) 


Asbbb. : An apigr.ph from Asapdi' in the Gadag talnk farnUhes 
«)mo iBterestiBg infonnation. ae it speaks of the admmBtrat.oD of the v.lhg. 
Paenpdi ( modern Asmjdi) by the preeeptor Chandtaprabha Bhatara, the high 
priest if the DhSta Jinllaya at Bankapnra. T*** 

endowment of the Jaina temple. The insonption is dated in a. n. 925 in the 
reign of the BSshtrakuta king Nityavarsha. i.e., In^a III. We may inoi e 
ally note the peculiar name of the temple, viz.. DhOra. Dhora looks like a 
derivative from the Sanskrit term Dhruva, and we know that an early prinee 
of the Rashtrakuta famUy was named Dhruva. 

NarIqal* When the Eastern Ganga prince Butuga II was entrusted 

with the adminUfration of some of the f 

ally and hrother-in-Uw, the Rashtrakuta suzerain Kpshim III, the foraer 
appears to have utilised the opportunity to advance the cause of the Jama 
reUgion which was so dear to his heart. The Ganga governor s wife Padma- 
bba^i construeted a Jaina temple at Naregal in the Ro, Wuk; and in t^ 
year a. B. 950 the grant of a tank was made to the chanty house attached to 

I Bombay Karn&^i^a Inscriptions, Vol. I, part i, No. 34. . .1 
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Kvir-iissssssis.*-- as 

r.f K* I, • Lakk^ondi in the Gadag taluk, the ancient name 

of which was Lokkigundi, flourished as an important Jaina stronghold. It had the 

p VI ege o avi^ been selected as one of the centres of her munificent reliiri 
ous actmtiesbyDa^ehinta^^^^ or Attiyabbe who Twr^ofn 

WM tLt“fe rftfe literatare. Attimabbe 

w. of tbe general NSgadeva, son of Dhalla oftbe Viji family When 

Irivabedanga Satya^raya and was found at Lakkundi » Thjf in? f • r 

great interest to the stndents ofjainisn. inKaSa iJl r.TrT ' f 
oElTy “-“-‘of the ;:“t pil'l^; 

ot lepndary tame, though many facts about her are fairlw mnrisa i, ^ u d ^ 

^;rr‘rtr trt “r- *' tm.hi trL^t^e^hSt- 

climbing the hiU she !ai“tired“Tt ^h^t/t "“fT^ ‘“‘‘T 
which, though untimely were’in time hy the showers 

broke out and spread like’ wild fire in the \ "‘"t*"®*' occasion fire 

the holy water of the Jina and it was eitinguisled' 

^:rrfrr;^:dT :?y:f rrS^“ 

W:^7eriS?ViL°"r^ “ e^t^nrof ?h: 

image of the Jina upon her h^al*!:? tt^ri^eTs" *•-* 

1 JsOfnH ITa«>*> • ■ - — ^ 


3 

4 


^b. Kara. Inscriptions, Vol. I, part L No. 38. • - 

Hydet»id*SUt?™i^e K.ulfir inthe Kopbal District of the 

^mb. Earn. Inscriptions (op. oft.), No. 62 . ^ 

ot a.d. 1118, from 6r.yap* Bej^olaj'Ep.- 
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The Jaina temple built by Attimabbe at Lakkupdi was the crowning 
glory of her pious achievements in temple construction; and we are told that 
she had erected till then 1500 Jaina shrines. We may particularly note in this 
connection the interesting fact that Lokkigundi was a great and prosperous 
Srahmanical agrahara administered by One Thousand Mahajanas who are 
specifically referred to as the Dvijas and characteristically described in the epig¬ 
raph as having been fond of the Vaishiiava Hymn. Pleased with the creation 
of the magnificent temple in their town, the Mahajanas of the place designated 
it as the Brahma Jin^ya saying ‘this Jina is verily our Brahma’. 

Jainism continued to receive due sympathy and support from the mag¬ 
nanimous residents of the agrahara town of Lokkigundi at least till the end of 
the 12th century a. d. This may be gathered from a rapid review of a few 
more epigraphs discovered at Lakkundi. i) The inscription on the pedestal 
of an image in the NSminatha Basadi, bearing no date, states that the image 
was the gift of ^liikhadeva of the Mula Samgha and Deva gana.* ii) The 
epigraph on a stone slab found in the vacant site opposite to the Nagarelvara 
temple registers the ^ft of a site for the charity house, made in favour of the 
god Tribhuvanatilaka Sintinatha of the Vasudhaika-bandhava Jinalaya, by the 
One Thousand Mahajanas of Lokkigupdi.* iii) The inscription engraved on 
a pillar in the mapdapa of the Sbmeivara teniple,* records a gift of gold made 
by the artisans of the temple of Bharatelvara to the god in a. d. 1118. From 
this it becomes clear that the pillar must have originally belonged to the Bhara- 
tSlvara temple which is no more now. iv) The epigraph on the slab built 
into the roof of the Gane^a shrine* registers a gift of gold made by some mer¬ 
chants for the eightfold worship of the god in the Nompiya Basadi. The 
record is dated in a. d. 1185 in the reign of the Western Chalukya king Tri- 
bhuvanamaUa Somesvara IV. The slab bearing the inscription must have been 
formerly set up in the Jaina temple and subsequently used in the construction 
of the temple of Ganeia after the former fell into disuse. 

Hoscr : The epigraph* engraved on a slab built into the roof of the 
^iva temple at Hosur in the Gadag taluk introduces a line of eminent teach¬ 
ers who belonged to the Yapaniya Sarhgha. The name of the gana is lost 
on account of the damaged condition of the record. Aycha Gavi^da was a 
devout Jaina and he constructed a Jaina temple in memory of his deceased 
wife Kahchikabbe at Posavur whi ch was his native place. To this temple 

1 An. Rep. on 8. I. Epigraphy. 1926-27, Appendix E, No. 31. 

2 Ibid., No. 34. 

3 Ibid., No. 33. 

4 IbicL, No. 53. 

5 3oinb. Karn, Infloriptions, VoL I, p^ft i| No# 65, 
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he made a gift of areca-nut garden and house-sites laving the feet of the prece¬ 
ptor Nagachandra Siddhanti in the year a. d. 1028-29, during the reign of 
the Western Chalukya king Jagadekamalla I, when Revakabbarasi, wife of 
the governor Vavanarasa was administering Posavur. Nagachandra Siddha¬ 
nti was a preceptor of great reputation, being the pupil of Jayakirti. An 
earlier preceptor of the line who bore the epithet Traividyadeva, is also n en- 
tioned in the inscription. 

Muqad; YapanIta Prkcbptors: A record from Mugad in the Dharwar 
taluk reveals the existence of another important and well-established line of 
teachers of the Yapaniya sect in that area. The epigraph is dated in a.d. 
1045 in the reign of Some^vara I and registers the gift of lands made by the 
local official Nargavunda Chavujjda Gavimda in favour of the Samyaktva- 
ratuakara Chaityalaya constructed by him at Mugunda, for maintaining the 
repairs and feeding the visitors of the four castes. The gift was received 
^ the senior preceptor Govardhanadeva. This teacher belonged to the 
Kumudi gana of the Yapaniya Samgha. The inscription furnishes elab¬ 
orate pnealogical history of these teachers; but on account of the d; maged 
condition of the epigraph in some parts, the successive relationship of some 

o the preceptors is not clear and the names of some of the intervening 
teachers appear to have beea lost. ^ 

The earliest teacher mentioned is Srikirti. After two or three 
names which are lost, comes Prabha^a^ahka or Prabhachandra. Ekavira, 
M^avira, Simhanandi (?) and Narendrakirti appear to have been the brother 
teachers of Prabhachandra. The name of Prabhachandra’s disciple seems to 
be Nagachandra. The co-preceptor of the latter was Niravadyakirti, who 
seems to have had a large number of colleagues who were almost contem- 
pwary. They were Vasudeva Svami, Parsvadeva Svami, Subhachandra 
Madhavaiffiandra, Balachandra and Ramachandra. Ramachandra had two 
disciples in Munichandra and Ravikirti. After this we are introduced to 
the succession of Niravadyakirti. He was followed by Govardhanadeva. 
Next c^es Anantavirya whose relationship with Govardhanadeva is not 
dear. Kumaralarti was the co-teachar of Anantavirya and Damanandi was 
^e fomers disciple. Damanandi again had a brother teacher in Traividya 
Govardhanadeva whose disciple was Damanandi Gandavimukta. At the 
time of the gift mentioned before Traividya Govardhanadeva was the senior 

priest and pontiff controUing the affairs of the monastic organisation with 
Its congregation of monks and lay disciples. ^ 

» family of Nargavupda Chavunda Gavunda was a zealous adherent 

of the Jam a doctrine and this is attested by the following details. Maha- 
1 Bomb. K»rn. loicriptioos, Vol, I, put i. No. 78, " - 
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SRQiRQta Martands was the grandson of this Chavnmla. He subsequently 
repaired the temple constructed by his grandfather and erected a theatrical 
hall attached to it. This Martanda, we are told, was a worshipper of the 
goddess Padmavatl. We may also note incidentally that Mugunda (modern 
Mugad) was situated in Mugunda Thirty which formed part of Maharajavidi 
Nadu in the province of Palasige Twelve Thousand. This territory was 
under the administration of the Kadamba feudatory Chattayyadeva. 

Morab : Morab in the Navalgund taluk appears to have been an 
important seat of the preceptors of the Yapanlya sect. This is disclosed by 
a Nishidhi memorial found in the place.^ The record on the memorial 
stone states that Nagachandra Siddh^tadeva, the pupil of Jayakirtideva of 
the Yapaniya Sarhgha, expired in Saka 981 (A. n. 1059) by the rite of 
Samnyasana in the Ghatantakiya Basadi. Nagachandia is praised as a 
great scholar and he bore the signihcant title Mantrachudama^. The 
memorial was set up by Kanaka^kti Siddhantadeva, disciple of Naga¬ 
chandra. 

JivoR: Interesting is the information furnished by an inscription 
from Javut* in the same taluk. We know from the record that the village 
Javuru had been endowed formerly to the temple of Jvalamalini at Navi- 
lugunda, constructed by Jayakirtideva. The gift was subsequently renewed 
and made over to Sakalachandra Bhattaraka. The teachers, Jayakirti and 
Sakalachandra, seem to have belonged to the Yapaniya sect. It would 
appear from the information of this and the previous epigraph that the area 
of the Navalgund taluk was a stronghold of the Yapaniya teachers who were 
advocates of the cult of Jvalam^ini and proficient in the occult lore. 

SoRATUR : Coming to the reign of Bhuvanaikamalla or SCme^vara II 
we meet with an important oflBcial and feudatory governor who was a devout 
supporter of the Jaina faith. This was general Baladevayya of the Ganga 
extraction, lord of the agrahara town Saratavura, who bore the titles Maha- 
samantadhipati, Mahipradbana, Heri-sandhivigrahi, etc. He was a younger 
brother of Beldeva who appears to be identical with the namesake of the 
Mulgund inscription of Somelvara I. Baladevayya constructed a Jaina 
temple at Saratavura (modern Soratur, Gadag taluk), which was named after 
him. To this temple he made a gift of land and it was entrusted into the 
hands of the nun Huliyabbajjike who must have been the managing trustee 
of the establishment. This nun was the disciple (^ishyinti) of Siri^andi 
Paijdita of the Surastha gaija and Chitraku^a anvaya. 

1 An. Rep. on S. I. Epigraphy, 1928^29, Appendix B, No. 239. 

2 Ibid. No. 228. 
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Sirinandi Pandita was the disciple of Kanakapandi Saiddhantika 
who had a coUeagne in Sakalaehandra, Chandra^andi was the preceptor of 
Sakalachandra whose pupil was X)aTapandi. As a rule) the male members 
of the monastic order are found to be in charge of the temples as the super¬ 
intending priests; and so this instance of a nun holding that office is invested 
with peculiar interest. Baladevayya’s guru was Nayasena who appears to 
be identical with Nayasena I ot the Mulgund and Lakshm3^vara records 
discussed above. Ihe epigraph furnishing this information hails from Sora- 
tur* in the Gadag taluk and is dated in a.d. 1071. 

Gudigbbb : Soon after this we meet with another member of the 
female section of the monastic order, who played a prominent r6le in a relig¬ 
ious transaction, though her part is not as responsible as that of Huliya- 
bbajjike of the above record. This was Ashtopavasi Kantiyar who figures 
in an inscription from Gudigere* in the Bharwar taluk, dated in A. n. 1076. 
She was a disciple of the eminent and highly influential preceptor Srinandi 
Papdita, At the instance of her teacher she made a gift of land for the bene¬ 
fit of the temple of Par^vanatha at Bhvajatataka which is a Sanskritised 
name of Gudigere. Ashtopavasi Kantiyar, it may be noted, is not a personal 
name, but an epithet connoting ‘the nun of eight fasts.’ 


Doni: poni in the Mupdaragi Petha was a conspicuous abode of 
the Jaina doctrine during the period of the 11th to the 13th century a. d. 
This town whose ancient name was Dropapura, was being administered by 
Lakshml Mahadevi, the senior queen of Vikramaditya VI, in a. d. 1097. In 
that year a Jama temple was constructed in this place by a merchant named 
Sovisetti who made a gift of land for its maintenance into the hands of the 
preceptor CUrukirti Papdita, the disciple of Munichandra Traividya 
of the Yapamya Samgha and Vrikshamula gapa.® Besides the temple cons¬ 
tructed by Sovisetti, a few more Jaina temples must have existed in this place 
formerly, but they have been wiped out of existence in course of time. This 
U revealed by the solitary idol of Par^vanatha lying in a desolate condition in 
front of the Marnti temple and by the inscription engraved on its pedestal.^ 


fkmb. E.Mn. lura., Vol. J, part i. No. 111. The name of the naa Hnliyabbajjike is intier- 
e^ng. HnUyabbe was her proper name and the suffix Ajjike from Sanskrit Aiyika 
13 a J^a wnTentional term connoting a nun. It may be compared with its other 
^myalents, Ajji, AjjiS, Aryahgana, etc., we have already met with. 

Mi k ■ A ^ Ash^pavasi Eanti is referred to as the 

ymti of fennandi in the record, which means ‘a female disciple’, being the i£anna4a 

(s«p!jS^™ vho bad edited this record bos missed Ibis correct sense 


3 

4 


^ Rep. on 8.1. Epigraphy, 1937-28, Appendix E, No. 74. 
Ibid., No. 81. 
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The opigTiipb refers fco the Basadi of MsradSTi Awe and sUtes^ that the ium- 
ge of PiiKvanatba was installed therein by the reTenne official (SrikarooadhWa) 
Boppaflia in a, d. li!69, when TLpparaja wag governing the entire Kar^ata 
Manuals. The name of the temple is interesting. MamdoTh as we know, 
wag the mother of the first Tlrthakara ^^Lsbabhanatha; and so the temple 
might have been erected to oelebtate her saered memory. Or elsoi it derived 
the name from a local lady of some distinction who was directly or indirecrly 
associated with its eonstruution. 

NttiAixji: An inscription from NiraJgi in the HSvSri tatnk registers 
a gift of land to the temple of Mallinatha JineSvara constructed by him in hla 
village Nerilage by the regional administrative official (Kilprabhn) MallagS 
vn^da. The record is dated in a, d. 1147 in the reign of Praiapachoktavarti 
Jag^ekumalla II and mentions the Digambara Jaina teacher Hativandidova 
of the Mala Sarhgha, Surastha ga^a and Chltrakata anvaya,’ 

MANotrvDi: Mangn^di in the Dharwar taluk rose to distinction as a 
conspicuous seat of the Jaina ffiith during the age of the I2tb and 13th centu' 
ctes A. 0 . It owned a famous Chaityalaya which was known as Nagara Jina- 
lay a. This shrine seems to have been oona aerated to the deity Parjfvanaiha, 
The temple was nniler the management of the preceptors of the Ya^ya 
sect. The Bhavyas or the lay followers of the faith residing in the village) 
inspired by religious fervour* made a series of grants for the benefit ot the 
local temple. Preceptor Bahubali Siddhiutideva who was the trustee of the 
temple, received these gifts. The inscription fiirniahing these details refers 
to the teigu of Jayakflal HI who was a prince belonging to the feudatory 
family of the Kadambos of Goa, The epigraph bears more than one date 
the last of which may be approiimately equated with a. d» 1215. The record 
mentions the names of two generations of preceptors of Bahubali. One of 
them appears to bo Ekaviryachlrya and the name of bis pupU is unfortuna^y 
obliterated. The village Mangon4i referred to in the epigriipb as Manigu- 
ndi or Maijlgundage and also by the Sauskritiaed appellatiou Maijikyapura.* 

Gaoao i Garag, another village in the same taluk, appears to have 
been a resort of the preceptors belonging to the Kumudi ga^ia of the Yapanl- 
ya Samgha. This fact is disclosed by two inscriptions* found in that vill¬ 
age. One of the epigraphs is much damaged and the other records the death 
of a teacher named Santiviradeva by the vow of Samadhi. The precise dales 

1 An. Bcp. OQ 3. L JBpigwpliy, Appendix B, No. SI. 

a ibid,, Isas, Appendu U, Now 439 uidl 4>*oia« M. ilonwfl; li«Uinbfi Rvl*, Appeudnr 
III, No. 6. 

3 Ibid., Koa. 441 and 443, 
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af tlieac records cannot be aacertaiued, but they may be assigned afjproiim- 
ately to the period uf the l^-iSth century a.i>. 

Shisub: An inscription has been found eagraTed on the pedestal of 
a TktUakara image at Shirur in the KaoJgOl tuluk of the former JamkLagdi 
State. The epigraph^ which might he ascribed approiimately to the period 
of the 12tU century a.d., states that the image of PdrjSranatha Bbattaraka was 
presented by K.il|isot ti to the Kusuma Jinalayu of the Yapaulya Sariigha and 
V|ikahauiula Samgha (eTidentlya mistake for gaga). We may note here 
with interest the apeeifio attribution oi the temple to the Yapaniya seeti 

Eadakul : Esdaksl in the Kaveri taluk appears to have been a fairly 
prominent Jaina iw^dity many of whose residents and local officials were Jaina 
by persuasion. This may be seen from a uumtier of atones and pLUars bearing 
inscriptions^ s«t up as Niahidhis to commemorate ihe deaths of the men and 
women devotees of the faith, found in the place. These epigraphs am dated 
in the I3lh century a, n, and speak ol the preceptor Sriuondi iihattaraka of 
the Muia Samgha and Surostha gaga, who appears to have been wielding eccle- 
siostioal authority over the tract.* 


KAjtaGANi: Two undated iuscriptiona, one from Kaikeri in the 
Mutidai^l Petha and another from Kiiginelli in the Hirekerur taluk, furnish 
information legardijig the religious institutions of two monastic sections of the 
Kagur gaga. The former, engraved on the pedestal of a lost imago, states 
that HaU Qfivugda, disciple of JdhfLnukSrti Siddh^tadeva of the ^Qla Sariigha, 
KogdaknndSnvaya, JiagQr gaga and Tiutrigi gochchha, constructed a temple 
Akalatikaohaiidra Bhati^aka of JKaikere, and iuStaUed the image of Bar- 
iTuHittha therein.* The latter, whose proveitanoe is revealing, having been 
engraved on the belt ot a sculptured jiLliar built into the wall of the tomb of 
B ha g dri fikpri Svami (ufthe Brabmanical order) in front of the Adike^vara 
temple, reginters gift of the pillar to the Basadi of -the KsigUr gaga and Mesha- 
paahaga goehchlia. by the warrior chief Adityavarma.^ ihe epigraphs may 
futighly be ascribed to the period oi the 13—14th centnry a. d. 


Banocr: An Inscription from Baognr* in the H&veri taluk contains 
intei esting information about a dUtinguished Jidna frimilj that nourished here. 
When Harili^a ii was ruling at Vtjayauagara and his provtnoiol governor 
Madhava was in charge of the administration of Govi Nogorl, the latter had & 


i 
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Ao, Hep. on. S. L Epijjripby, 19^0-39, Appoudu No. 9S. 

Ibid., 1933-31, AppeiidiK IS, Hm, 51 and 53; InU. Anl-, VoL ill, pp. 100-103. 
IbwL, I9i7-3e, Appendix £, JJ* 01. 

Ibid., Appeudix X£, No. 120, 

Ibid, mi-5i. Appendix U, iit iOO. 
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^netal Tiamed Jftina Mallapa. This Malispa received gift of the village 
Changipura (tnodern Sangur) from his superior, probably, for his faithful ser* 
vices Mallapa died at Gutfci in the cyclic year JJaUt correspouHing to a. d. 
1^77. His son was Sangumadeva, He also died Ui course of time by drowning 
himself if> <.he sea in a. d Saugamadgva’a sou Neuiaij^a made a gift of 

Irtud to the temple of Par^vanatlja of Sangur for conducting worehip to the 
tamba of Me aucestors who had died by the vow of voluutaiy death The epi- 
graph may be roughly asoribed to the l.oth century a. u, 

Tqb SilAhXras op BSsatuba r A petty family of the Silabarn stock 
was ruling in this area for more than four centuries and it deserves to be not. 
iced that the members of this house cousistently maintained their devotion to 
the Jaina doctrine. On account of their association with the administration 
of the area of BasHVura, they may be conveniently called the SilAbhros of 
Basavurft,* Their praiasti avers that they were born in the lineage of 
Jimutttviiiiana and belonged to the Khaohara race; and from the other epithets 
therein it may ba gathered that they bore th^^ serpent emblem on their banner 
and were w^^r^Uipp^ra of the g(.vddeS9 PadmllYatt.. 

The earliest known inembct of this lionise was Kaliyanii[oni*a3tt who 
was holding the of NalgS-munda In the reign of the Kfisbtrakuta emperor 
Amoglmvaraha Nripatunga in the 9th century a. d. During the subsequent 
regimes of the Westorn Chfdukyas of Kalyav'^ and the Yadavas of Dcvagiri 
the status of this family seems to have been raised, for the then members of 
this bouse are seen atyliui themselves as tue Mahasamantoa and the Maha- 
miiidal^^varas. These cbiefe held authority e.saentially over the tra^ of Biso. 
vuro consisting of 140 villages, which appears to have been their native region. 
This fact is frequently mentioned in the Bpigraphs. Inscriptions referring to 
their aotivitiTiS hail fn'iu Kolfir, Ddvagori and other places in the Haven taluk. 

Gcttas: Another family ol petty chiefs living in this area, who 
gained some prominence in the history of Karnataka in the ll-12th cBntary 
A. lent their Support to Jainism, These were the Guttas of Guttal. This 
is gathered from an inscription found at Guttal in the HavSri taluk. The 
epigraph, dated in a. d. 1162, refers to the rule of the MahSmandalSifvaTa 
Vikranmdityorasa of the Gutta house and registers a gift of land made by 
him to the temple of Farivanlltha constructed by Ketisetti, The record 


BSaivam wtieb vai thr h^ndiqoartm of theae chief* mAj- be iHentifled with the madn-n 
Till Age Hire BAsut in the HAngal tilnk. I hAve explored the place pmo^\j. It 
trapes of an old fort on ihe orwhanginjj hiU *ad other *atiquiti». The pimec 
ia I eferred to » VyAsap™ i" * I«*l (* the 13 ih e'^^tury A. n. 

An. Rep. < op. ciL). 193 i- 3 S, AppCndht D, Noi. 10, la, 19, 3i, 33,et0.; and Ep. Ind., 

Tol. XIX, pp. 180 ft 
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also mectioDa two teochera, S^mSivara Pa^dit& and Maladh^rldeva of tbe 
Po^ftaka gachahha/ 

Aqb ov DBOAoisraB: Tha downfall of Jamiam was partly due to tbe 
Tiolent aotWideS of the followers of the riral faiths and KamStaka was not 
free from outbursts of religioos persecution. Other calamities also were 
added to this. These observations are substantiated by a few epigraphs 
noticed in this area. An imscription from AppigSH* in the Navalgund talok 
registers a gift of land to the god TrikQt^mra of Gadag, The record is 
dated in a. n. 11S4 in the reign of Trihbavanamalla Som^rara IV, the last 
ruler of the Chalukya house, and states that the gift was entrusted to the care 
of Vira GoggiderarAsa. This trustee of the Sai'^ite temple appears tu have 
been a loktal chief of some importance; aud what ia significant in the context 
is the display of the titles of this dignitary in the inscription, such as 'a 
death to the Jain^', *an eagle to the Jaioa snake'. This shows that hostile 
propaganda against the folio war? of the Jaina doctrine had been organised 
and the movement of persecatieu was already afoot in the oouotry by the 
latter part of the 12th century a, n. This is further confirmed by the evidence 
of tbe ^moDs mscription at AUfir’ in the HirekerQt taluk, which graphically 
narrates the victories gamed by that unfimching advocate of the Saivite £uth, 
Pkantada HAmayya, against the adherents of Jainism by violent methods 
reinforced by mysterious miracles. The AblCir record is placed approximately 
by the end of tbe 12th century a, d, 

Jaina religious institntions and works of art must have also beoome 
victims of the forces of vandalism let loose in the country in the wake of 
foreign invasions, Hevealmg in this context are the incidents recorded in 
^two inscriptions at Mulgund. One found on a pillar in the PardvanStha 
temple,* refers to an encounter with the Mohammadans who burnt the 
temple of ParavanUtha and states that the preceptor Sabasraklrti, disciple 
of Lilitakirfci AcbSiya of the Desi gaoa, Hanasflge anvaya amt Pustaka 
gaehehha, died in the fight. Another on a pillar in the OhandraniLtha 
Baaadi* states that BandAmbike, wife of Nigabbupa, reconsecrated the 
image of Arhut Adin&tha, which was polluted by the Mohaiumadans, The 
former epigraph bears no date and the latter is dated in a, d, 1675, U 
is not known whether the two records allude to one and the same raid 
by the Mohaminadan aggressors or to two assaults on different occasions. 

1 Aa. Rep. (op No, tl. 

3 Ibinh, ia3S-39, Appendi* No. 207, 

3 Bp, Ind,, Tol. V, pp. aSI ff. 
t An. Rep, ( op. oil. i m6-2J, AppecAU E, No, 02, 

C Ibid^ 93+ 
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4. Madras Karnataka 
Bellabt District 

Adoni: The area of the Adoni taluk appears to have come 
under the influence of Jainism at an early age and some of the Jaina 
relics preserved here deserve to be noted. On the Barakilla Hdl at 
Adoni exists a rock-cut Jain temple which has treasured sculptures of the 
Tirthakaras seated in a row, carved in the rock. In the hill fort of 
Adoni has been discovered the figure of Parsvanatha with writing inscribed 
on the rocky side. On a rock at Halaharavi, a village in the Adoni taluk, 
has been found an important inscription of the Kashtraku^a regime. It 
states that when Chandiyabbe, the queen of Kannara, was administering the 
district of Sindavadi One Thousand, she constructed a Jaina temple at 
Nandavara and made suitable provision for its maintenance. Mention is 
made of a teacher named Padmanandi. The record is dated in Saka 
854 or roughly a. d. 932 in the reign of Nityavarsha who might be Indra 
III There seems to be some discrepancy in regard to the date. Kannara 
referred to above might be Krishpa III who appears to have been holding 
some subordinate position as a junior prince at the time. 

Koqau : Kbgali in the Hadagalli taluk was an important centre of 
Jainism from early times.* Though the earliest inscription disclosing the preva¬ 
lence of the faith here, belongs to the 10th century a. D.,its history goes back 
to a still earlier age. The inscription on a slab set up near the Basti or Jaina 
temple is dated in a. d. 992 in the reign of Ahavamalla or Taila ll, the founder 
of the Western Chalukya dynasty of Kalyapa. At that time the king was on 
his southern expedition and, having captured 150 royal elephants of the Chola 
king had encamped at Rodda in the modern Anantapur District. The epi¬ 
graph describes in detail the settlement of the revenue by allotting the lands 
and fixing the taxation for the several tenants of Kogali ^ sanctioned by 
the king. In this connection mention is made of the pontiff Gapadharadeva 
Bhattaraka who was the supreme religious head of the locality (sthanadhipati). 
An extensive area comprising several thousand acres of land was alienated and 
it was prescribed that the income derived from the transactions connected with 
the titles of land, etc., within the municipal limits of the town, should be uti- 

Used for the benefit of the local Jaina temple. 

The epigraph found on another slab in front of the same Basti, 
furnishes interesting information in regard to the origin of the temple and 

1 An. Rep. (op. mt.) 1916, Appendix B, No. 540. 

2 8. L L, Vol. IX, pxrt I, No. 77. 

3 Ibid., No. 117, 
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takes the history of the place several centuries back. It is stated that the 
temple was caused to be constructed by Durvinita who may be identified with 
the Western Ganga king of the name who ruled in the 5th century a. d. Jhe 
epigraph registers a gift of land to the temple by the preceptor Indrakirti for 
imparting education. Indrakirti belonged to the Desi gana of the Mula Samgha 
and seems to have been an eminent scholar being respected even in the royal 
court. The inscription refers itself to the reign of Some^vara I and bears the 
date A. n. 1055. 

This inscription comprises an important land mark in the history 
of Kannada literature and deserves to be studied for its literary merit, 
particularly the portion relating to the praiasti of Indrakirti composed in 
the elegant Ragale metre. This praiasti constitutes an independent piece 
by itself and appears to have been inserted in the record by an admirer of 
tbe preceptor, who owned some skill in the art of poetic composition. 
Rarihara (circa a. n. 1200) was the first great poet in Kannada who 
appropriated the Ragale metre successfully for his narrative compositions 
on an extensive scale and these are appreciated for their lucidity and easy 
flow. Rut here is an unknown poet, the author of the prasasti, who anticipated 
Harihara being anterior to him by a century and a half. The Jaina 
environment of the Ragale composition which is usually attributed to the 
Vira^aiva authors, also, deserves attention. Lastly, the name of the 
metre, as specifically mentioned in the epigraph, is Tomara Ragale, whereas 
the same is more familiarly known as Lalita Ragale to the students of 
Kannada literature.^ 

After a gap of over two centuries we again obtain a glimpse of the 
state of Jainism in this place (i. e., Kogali) from inscriptions engraved on 
the pillars of the same Rasti (Jaina temple) noticed (ireviously. Roth 
these records bear identical dates and refer themselves to the reign of the 
Hoysala king Ramanatha. The epigraphs catalogue a series of grants 
made in the form of money for the daily ablution of the god Chenna 
Parsvanatha. The donors consist of several devotees including ladies, hailing 
from diflferent regions and belonging to various classes of the society, such 
as local officials and chiefe, civil and mUitary functionaries and prominent 
merchants. We may note with interest the following places associated with the 
names of the donors; Kollipaki (Hyderabad State), Haniya, KottQr (Rellary 
^.), Holagunde Sindavige (Sindagi, Rijapur Dt.), Uchchan^ (Mysore 
State), Lokufldi (Lakkupdi,Dharwar Dt.), Sdge (modern Sogi, Rellary Dt.). 
The most significant fact to be noted is t he reference to this place in 

1 I have discussed in detail this topic along with others in my article entitled ‘Epigraphy 
and Literature’, published in the Kanoada Sfthitya Parisfiat Patrike, 1946, June. 
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these inscriptions as a Tirtha (Kogaliya Tirtha) or ‘holy centre’, pointing 
to its religious importance. The inscriptions^ are dated in a. d. 1276. 

At the top of one of these epigraphs is an incomplete piece of writing 
made up of one verse in the Anushtubh metre in Sanskrit and unfinished 
part of another. It commences with the description of Kanakanandi Muni 
of the Samanta Jinalaya of Kollapura and introduces his disciple Prabha- 
Chandra. It is not possible to explain, precisely, the purpose of this super¬ 
script and why it was left incomplete. But we are already aware of these 
teachers from the Terd&l record, and it is likely that they were in some 
way connected with this renowned religious centre in the south. 

An eminent Jaina preceptor of KogaU figures in an epigraph from 
Sogi* in the same taluk. But unfortunately on account of the damaged 
condition of the record we are not in a position to make out the 
necessary details about him. The inscription may be referred to the 
reign of the Hoysala king Vira Ballala 11 (a. n. 1173-1220). It registers a 
gift of land to the tether Ubhayacharya of Kog«li, who belonged to the Mula 
Samgha, Desi gana and was connected with the monastic order of Hanasoge. 

Nandc Bevurtt : Nandi Bevuru, now an ordinary village in the Hara- 
panahalli taluk, was a famous stronghold of the Jaina faith which attracted 
even members of the royal family^ and oflficers of state. In this place was 
residing in the 11th century a. d. a renowned Jaina teacher familiarly known 
as the Ashtopavasi Bhalara or ‘ the preceptor of eight fasts. The temple 
constructed by this teacher at Behuru (modern Nandi Bevuru ) was recipient 
of a gift of extensive land from the chief Jagadekamalla Nolamba Brahmadhi- 
raja who was a member of the Nolamba-PaJlava royal family and governor of 
tue region. The local officials and the Brahmapa representatives of the 
locality readily accorded their assent to this religious transaction. Another 
member of the distinguished royal house, who held the fief of Kogali Nadu, 
by name Gha^tiyarasa Iriva-Nolamba Narasimghadeva, caused to be cons¬ 
tructed a Dehara or sacred abode* in the same place and bestowed it to 
the teacher. This teacher belonged the Mula Samgha, Desiga gapa, Postaka 
gachchha and seems to have had a disciple named Viranandi. The epigraph 
furnishing this information is dated in a. d. 1054 in the reign of the Western 
Chidukya king bomesvara 1. 

Mannkra MasalkvADa: Mannera Masalevada, another village in 
the same taluk, sprang to fame in the 13th century a. d. on account of the 

1 S. 1. I., Vol. IX, part I, Nos. 346-347. 

2 Ibid., No. 360. 

3 Dehara may be derived from Sanskrit ‘ Devagriha. 

4 S. L L, Vol. IX, pi I, No. 115. 
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pious works of a distinguished lady and her faithful son. Karhnayi, mother 
of Ke^ava Pandita, who was minister of the provincial governor Saliveya 
Tikamadeva, had constructed a Jaina temple dedicated to Par^vanatha at 
Mosalevada. It was subsequently repaired by Ke^ava Papdita and on this 
occasion a gift of land was made for the service of the temple by the 
local chief Bhairavadeva with the cooperation of his officials and residents 
of the place. The endowment was left in the management of ^he preceptor 
Vinayachandra, disciple of Nemichandra Bavula, of the Mula Samgha, Desi 
gana and Postaka gachchha. It is of particular interest to note that the donor 
Bhairavadeva was a devotee of the god Chenna Keiava and ‘an ornament 
of the Vaishpava lineage’. The inscription* disclosing these facts refers 
itself to the reign of the Devagiri Yadava king Bamacbandradeva and bears 
the date a. d. 1297. 

Kodatani: Kudatani is a notable place in the Bellary taluk, which 
owns Jaina antiquities consisting of temples and sculptures. 

Rstadurg : Rayadurg, the headquarters of the taluk of the name, 
appears to have been a resort of the Jaina religion and specifically of the 
adherents of the Yapaniya sect at a later period. This is disclosed by the 
epigraph engraved on the pedestal of the Ras^iddha images in the locality. 
After referring to the construction of a Nishidhi, the inscription mentions 
the names of eight persons who were, possibly, authors of the sculptures. 
Among them were Chandrabhuti of the Mula Samgha and Chadrendra, 
Badayya and Tammapa of the Yapaniya Samgha.* 

Anantapue District 

KoNnAKUNDB—K, onakondla: Now I approach in a solemn mood a 
unique place of great antiquity in the history of South Indian Jainism, though 
many of its mysteries are not fully revealed to us on account of the chequered 
activities of Time. 1 have visited the place in person and studied its 
antiquities carefully. The results of my investigations which are reinforced 
by the impressions I gathered about the place during my visit may be 
s umm arised as follows. 

r 

Modem Konakopdla is a village about four miles towards south from 
the Guntakal Railway Station, situated in the Gooty taluk of the Anantapur 
Dt Konakuptla^ is another variant of the place name. The former is the 
official appellation of the locality and to all outward appearance it looks 
as though it is a Telugu village. But the fact that this is only a later 
metamorphosis brought about by the impact of Andhra culture and that the 

1 S. I. L, Vol. IX, pt. I, No. 387. 

2 An. Rep. on S. I. Epigraphy, 1914, Appendix B, No, 109. 
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place originally belonged to Karnataka proper, is vouched not only by the 
Kannada epigraphs discovered in this place, but also by its earlier name 
Kopdakundi still in use among the less sophisticated inhabitants of the region. 

It is known from the early epigraphs discovered here that Kopdakunde 
was the ancient name of the place. 

The original name of the place appears to have been Kondakunda or 
Kopdaknnde which is a purely Kannada term. Whereas place names ending in 
‘kunda’ or ‘gunda’ are rare in the Andhra parts, such are rather common in Kar¬ 
nataka ; for instance, Nargund, Navalgunda, Hungund, etc. Similarly, a large 
number of place names ending in ‘kunram’ can be traced in the Tamil country. 
‘Kunda’ of Kannada may be equated with ‘kunram’ of Tamil and these mean 
*a hill’. But when they form components of a place name, we may interpret 
them as *a hill settlement’. Konda also means a hill in Kannada. Now the 
whole expression Kopdakunda may be construed to convey the sense of ‘a place 
situated on or near a hill’. This description eminently suits even the present- 
day location of the village which lies in close proximity of a range of hills. 
Indications, however, are not lacking to assume that the early settlement 
of the village* commenced on or in the hill range itself. 

I have discussed fuUy the history of Kopapa or modern Kopbal 
in the Hyderabad State, as a supremely holy resort of the Jaina religion, 
below in Parts I and III of the Jaina Epigraphs. Konakondla or Kondakunde 
resembles Kopapa in many respects. Firstly, both are situated in the hills 
which are similar to each other in their natural formation and picturesque 
topographical set up. These hills possess sheltering spots like the natural 
caves and caverns. Consequently, they comprise fitting resorts for the 
ascetics performing austerities in seclusion and retirement. Secondly, both 
have treasured antiquities of the Jaina creed. As we shall see presently, 
like Kopapa, Kopdakunde also was renowned as a Tirtha or sacred place 
iu the mediaeval age. Thirdly, except in faint memory in some quarters, the 
eminence of Kopdakunde, like that of Kopapa, has been almost completely 
forgotton and remained unknown to the followers of the Jaina religion. 

Antiquities! Now I would examine the antiquities. Llost of the Jaina 
antiquities of Konakondla are to he traced in the hillock called Bas^iddhula ^ 
Gu^a, about two furlongs towards the north of the village. Rasasiddhula 
Gutta (in Telugu) means ‘the hill of the Alchemists’ and this name is 

1 The fact that there were more than one settlement of the village is diseolsed by the 
allttsion to Kinya Kopdakunde or minor Kopdakunde occurring in the inscription on the 
hilllock KailAsappa Gnttai S. 1.1., VoL IX, pt, i, No* 160, line 39. 
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On the top of the hitlock is a shrine made up of improviacd 
short walls on three sides and without muf. Tn this shrine are installed 
images of Tirlhakaras in standing postures, with triple umbrellas and 
attended by the f^asanaderatiis. The sculptures are made of reddish granite 
stone aud measure about 2^ feet in height. They may be roughly attributed 
to the period of the 13th oeutury a, u., if Rot earlier. 

According to the popular belief these itions of Tirthakarafi repreeeuit 
the Kasasiddbas or the myStio sages eudowed with the art of alchemy. Froui 
their anfailing and repeated esperiences, the villagers liav^ learnt to recognise 
the efficacy of these deities possessing miraculous povrers. Whenever the 
rains fail or are delayed, the iiiUabltauts hold prayers and make their 
offerings in honour of these saints. And then, even before the pilgrims have 
left the hallowed precincts, they are favoured with the propitious rain. 

On EL rock behind the shrine of the HuBasiddhas or the Tlrthakaras 
is engraved a big figure of the Jin a Standing on a lotus. Another rock 
nearby bears the engraved diagram of a circular Yantra possessiog mystic 
siguificauce. 

iNaORiPXiONs: Several boulders not far away from the above shrine 
contain inscriptions incised on tiveir rocky sides. Some of the epigraphs are 
in archaic ebaractenp of the 7th century a. n., while others belong to the age 
of the 10-11th century a. n. A few of the records at least could be definitely 
stated to ho Jaina. An early epigraph roughly of the 7tb century a. i>. refers 
to 'one revered by Siuganandi.' The name of the revered person is not 
disclosed. But it is apparent th/it he must have been a venerable personality, 
most probably, the preceptor of SinganandL; and very likely the epigraph was 
carved by Singanandi himself. Another inscription of about the lOth c«ntiiiy 
A. n. states that it was the Nisbidhi memorial of the teacher Nagasenadeva. 
A third epigraph of about the iGth century a. d. mentions Brl Vidyanauda 
Idvami who is probably identical with the great Jaina scholar V&di Vidy&- 
nanda* who flourished in the I6th century a. n. It is stated about this 
Vadi Vidyananda that he held, great festivals in Kopapaand other Tirthaa.* 
If the above surmise be correct, Vsdi VidyiLiianda might have performed 

I The Jaliw taoiiks indulged in the peMlJiees of tltc Tabtric cult and ea^joj^ed ibeaaelte* 
ib elcbcBUBt pa»gUe Id tlie later age ef JainUta in Sooth Ibdia. The above aame 
la prohablj Hibiuisceut of thu ctate of affairs, 

9 1 may ufler ao alier aative sojji^estioB alio. If,' oq palaeographical cobaideratiob, the 
revued 11 to be (ilaued la the 14lJi oentorj a , d., then SrJ VidyAbabda SvAnti 'would 
moat probaLly be ideatlcal with hi* Qiuaesak.e of the Molkhid ibscri^ob; see below, 
tbe jaijaa Kpjgraphs, Slo. H, 
a % Cam., Vol. Vm, ^agai 46, 
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wme raUgioua ceremony at Ko^dakande alao; because it was considered a 
Tirtha sad sgsociated with the aacred name of the geeat teacher 

We may nest renew here two more epigraphs found in other 
places at Konakopdla, The inscription^ engraTed on a slab on the hillock 
called Blailasappa Gntta, registers a gift of land, flower garden and 
honsc'sites for the benefit of the temple named Chatta JinStaya. This 
was constructed at Kopdakundeya Tirtha by a lady named Nalikabhc in 
memory of her deceased hugband. The gift was made by Mahamandalc^rara 
Joyimayyaraga who was governing the tract of Sindavfldi One Thousand 
in A* T>, 1081 in the reign of the Western ChSlukya king VibramSditya VI. 
It is of particular interest to note that the place is referred to in this record 
as a Tirtha, Koudakunde being the name of the place. We may also note 
the eatabUshment of the Jinalaya in this place . 

Another inscription* was found on a slab sot up in front of 
5.di ChennakeSava temple in the village. The record U, anfbrtunately* 
damaged and worn out and so ita purport cannot be properly made out. 
It is a Jaina record. It commeuoes witli the fiamiliar invocation to the 
Jinflduana, The nest few lines (11, 8-10) seem to have coutabed the 
description of the place to the effect that it was renowned in the world, 
beino' tbe place of birth of the eminent teacher Padmanandi Bhattaraka 
who conquered the quarters with his doctrine of Anekiinte, a veritable 
ship to cross the ocean of worldly existence. The name Padmanaudi 
occurs twice in the description and there is allusion to the Charavas, which 
hears aignilicance ; for invariably compared with the Charanas, 

After this coiaea the referanoe to the iCoudakonda anvaya. I am 
inelined to think that in this highly interesting record, Kondakunda was 
praised under hls proper name Padmanandi, This record would thus furaish 
almost a conclusive evidence in favour of the identification of the domicile of 
Ko^dakunda with modern Kouako^^dla, In the subsequent portion of the 
epigraph, we arc introduced to a preceptor of great reputation by name 
Nayakirtideva Saiddhaatika Chakravarti, and to the prince Kuroara Tmlapa 
who was administering the tract of Sindaviidi wherein the village 
Ko^dakunde was situated. Tbe inscription refers itself to the reign of Taila- 
pa's father, tbe Weatern ChiUukya king Vikraroaditya Vl (a. »■ 10rfi-ll2G) 
and the portiou containing tbe precise date seems to have been lost. 

FuBinEa Evidenck: Further, we may take into aoifount afew of the 
sources that purport to connect the great teacher £.om|akunda with this 


l S. 1. 1,, Vol, IX, i>t. i, No, 160. 
3 IbiU,, No. ass. 
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place bearing the name. In bis ^ratiLvaiSra, Indranandl mentions the 
preceptor Padmanendi wha hailed from Kupdaknudapura and this Padmanandi 
has been accepted as idenUcal ^itb Kopdakand^harja/ In the f^raTapa 
Belgola epitaph of MalUshepa, Kopdakuoduchujya is referred to as Kaopda. 
kuiida* which shews that he belonged to a place named Kondaknnda or 
Kupdakunda, More explicit is the statement contained in an inscription 
A. D- 11S4 from Bastiba^i^ which refers to the perrading fame of the 
eminent sage (Kondakunda) who, a foimlaiu of the sentiment of tranquillity 
(^tarosa-praToha), as it were, hailed frt>m Kondakundc graced by the 
Ohiirauas * Then, there is preserTed a tradition prerailing in these parts, 
which associates this place with Koj.idakQndacharya; and the antlieuticity 
of this tradition stands unquestioned/ We may also note in this ooutext 
that Jaina families had surrived in this locality within the living memory of 
the present generation, though it is a pity that not a single follower 
of the Jaina faith is residing here at present. 

Conclusion: Thus judging on the whole from the weight of the 
above substantial cTidence based on a variety of reliable sources, the 
oonclnsion seems to be irresistible that the great teaoher Kogd^^i^ndich&rja 
hailed from this place whose earlier name was Kogd^hnnda or Kogda- 
kunde and which was enbsequently changed to Konakogdla. under the laflnence 
of Telugu, possibly, in the later age of tho Vijaynnagata regime. The 
real name of tho teacher vrfus Padmanandi, but, in course of time, this name 
was poshed into the back-ground; and he came to be distiuguishcd more 
prominently on account of bis unique personality, by the ebaraoterstic 
name of the place which was his domicile. This name which was originally 
Bravidian in general and K^annadla in particular, was Sanskritised into 
Kngdaknnda and K^undabunda, Still the Dravidian form of the name persisted 
with equal credit and this is attested by the numerous allusions to the teaefaer 
as Kemdakunda, especially in the epigraphs, 

A jATHa TiRffiA: l^ondakundAoliarya seems to have dourished in 
the first century a. u,*; and this place had possibly developed as a strongliold 
of Jainism even prior to this age/ But it must have sprung to much fame 
through that eminent preceptor and his well-organised religious activities. 
This place owned the standing reputation of a Tirtha by the of 

the llth century a. n. ; and it might have mHintaiued its fame until a few 

1 rrAVHjbAiiAiAr«, latrodnclmn. pp. 4 and 19. 

a Ep. Ind, Yul. Ill, p. 190, iine IS. 

3 Hp, CAJfd., Val. V, EeSur 19#. 

# Ajt Rep. oo a. 1. Epigraphy, ISIfi, p. i34. 

G FcaTmabanaian, Introduotioa, p. 32. 

9 JalnA Lit«ratara aad Hutory (Hindi), p, 11. 
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centuries later. The sanctity enjoyed by this place and the eminence 
attributed to it as a Tirtha must have been due to its importance as 
a Jaina religious centre, as vouched by the preponderence of Jama relics 
and associations which are earlier and more numerous than the Brahmamcal 
ones. In feet there is nothing outstanding in the Brahmanical antiquities 
of the place to justify its claim for a Brahmanical Tirtha. 

’ Comparison with Kopana : As compared to Kopana which was reputed 
as a Mahatirtha, the Jaina relics of Koudakunde are not as numerous and 
of as early an age as one would expect them to be, considering its antiquity 
and eminence. Perhaps therein lies the difference between a Tirtha and 
a Mahatirtha. There seems to be another reason that explains the 
comparatively lesser number of earlier Jaina relics tft Kopdakunde. The 
practice of inscribing on stone and carving out sculptures in the rock was 
not rather common in the age in which KondakundachSrya flourished, as 
was the case in the later period, say, from the 8th and 9th century a. d. 
onwards. Besides, on account of its geographical position Kopapa seems 
to have been placed in very congenial circumstances, especially political, 
that contributed to its rapid growth as a Mahatirtha. On the contrary, 
situated in the border land between Karnataka and Andhra, Kopdakunde 
had to pass through several vicissitudes many of which must have proved 
trying, on account of the changing political conditions under the administration 
of various ruling families' professing different faiths. With all this, one 
is impressed with the simple grandeur and unique glory of Kopdakunde that 
has given to the world the great Kopdakunda, one of the greatest exponents 
of Jaina philosophy and the Leader of Jaina church in South India. 


Madaka4irA Taluk: The tract of the Madaka^ira taluk must have 
been a renowned abode of Jaina faith. This is realised from a study of 
the Jaina antiquities such as temples, Nishidhi memorials and inscriptions 
found in a considerable number in the viUages of Hemavati, Amarapuram 
Kotta^ivaram, Pata^ivaram and Tammadahalli.* Hemavati was one of 
the capitals of the Nolamba-Pallava chiefs. A damaged inscription on a 
broken pillar in the courtyard of the Siva temple in this place dated about 
the 9th century a. d., seems to record some donations to a local Jama temple 
by the Nolamba-Pallava ruler Mahendra I and his son Ayyapa._ 


1 


2 

3 


A perusal of the inscriptions found .t Konakopdl* itself shows that it was under the 
rule of the Western ChSlukyas. the TeluguChOlas, the Nolamba-Pallay« and others. 

See An. Rep. on 8. L Epigraphy, 1912, Appendix C, Nos. 76-78; 1916, Appendix B, 

Nos. 666-66; etc. 

Ibid., 1917, pp. 71-76. 

S. 1.1., Vol. IX, pt. i. No. 19. 
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AsiAaXFURAJi; At Aiuarfipuram in the 13 th cuatuty a, u. come into 
being' a magaifioeut tempis dedicated to the god Praeanna Pnr^Tadeva 
which was named Brahma Jinalaya. Balendu Maladharideva, senior pupii of 
TribhuTanakliii Havujai who belonged to the Mula Satbgha, Ko^daknndanTaya, 
Uoaiya ga 9 a» PruUka gscbchha and lugajdjTara balij was respooaible £br 
the creation of the holy structure.^ Mallisetti, a lay durciple of the fonner 
teacher, made a gift of 20 U 0 aroca trees at Tainmadahalli ior the beueHt 
of the temple. The income derived from the gift W'as to be used for 
reconstructing the Jaina temple with stone from the foimdation to the pinnacle 
w'ith the mahu.mai;Ldapa, bliad ramandapa, Lakshmlmaodapa, gopura, cnelosare, 
yandananiala (festoons iniLnastamibha^ saiopur^avahaira. and makarat 5 rann. 
The gift was received by the temple priest Cheilapille who hailed from 
BhuvaJOkanathanallur in the southern Paudya country. He was a Jina 
Briihmajja of Yajtirveda^ AitarSya Silkha, Vagightha gOtra and the pravara, 
Hau 44 iuy*‘'iyt“^fi'‘aTaruJ^a-Vaaishtha.* These Brahmanical attributes of the 
Jaiua priest are worthy of note. At this time the region was under the 
administration of the Nolamba-^PallaTa chief Tmngola II who was a patron 
and follower of the Jaina religion. The record furnishing this infotmation 
is dated in a. d. 1278 . Bal^ndu MaladhiLri was an influential preceptor and 
he also figures in other records of the tract. 

Amarkpuram contains a good number of Nishidhi memorials one 
of which’ refers to the teacher PrAbh^handra BhattATaka of Ingalefrara 
bali of the Mula Sarngha^ etc. Another celebrate3 the demise of the preceptor 
Bhavasena TralTidya-ehakravarti who was a terror to the disputants and 
belonged to the Mrda vlamgha, Sena gana * 

Hotta^vauah : The dilapidated nt the entrance into 

the village of KottasEraraui was originally a decent Jaina temple constructed 
by a preceptor and renovated by a distinguished lady of the ruling family. 
This is known from tlie uisoriptions engraved on two of its pillars. One 
of them states that the Jaiua temple was built by Davanandl Achaiya, 
pupil of Push pan and I Malmlharideva, of EL&nQr gap a and K opd a k u ndfl uvaya-* 
The other introduces Alpaduvt, wife of the ahove-notioed NolambarPallava 
governor Ivnngola II, and infonus that she protected the Jaina charity while it 
was in a ruined state.’ Al[)e42evi appears to have been a lady of the Alupa 

1 An. Itep. gu d, L Epigrnpby, iSi7, Appendix C, No. *3, 

2 IbjcU No. 4D and |3 l lift, 
ft lbid,j No. -ift. 

4 IlaiiL, No* 44^ 

G Ibfd^No. 2L 
e Ibid., No. 20. 
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extraotion. Sbe was a devout adheretit of the Jama bith, being a lay 
disoipie of the Ean 9 ,r ga^a and KovdakuudaiiFaya. 

PATAiilvATiAsi t The iDhabitants of the Tillage of Pstasivaram in the 
I 2 iii century a. d. must have comidered themaeWes fortunate on recount of 
the presence in their midst of an eminent teacher of the Jaina Law uho 
an ardent apostle of truth and nou-Tioienoe* He was as earnest an eoinpa- 
saionate in his teachings as he was severe nod rigorous in Uis own studme 
and incessant religious practic^. This was the illustrious i admaprabU 
Maladharideva, disciple of Viranandi Slddhanta-Chakravarii, ot the MiUa 
Samgha, Desi gaua and Pustaka gaohchha. The damaged record on the 
pillar standing at the southern entrance mto the Tillage desorueb 
length the great qualities of this teacher, 

PADMAfUABHA MaladuSW : The preceptor Padmaprabba was constantly 
engaged in contemplating the supreme truth which is immutable Wundless 
and self existent. He never indulged in discussions that wodd 
feelings of others. The epigraph gives the following 

IIOL Vi!?vavasu, Phalgima su. 4 , Bhaia^u, Monday, end of the hrst Mdi 
after midnight. The equivalent of this date would be a, n. 

24 Monday. On this day and at the time specified, Fadmaprabha Maladhar 
WM liberated from this worldly boudage i. e,, pseed away.^ This ipfonua ion 
is contained in a verse in the Mabiisragdhiira metre ui the inscription 
(lines 30-34) of published text wiiich needs emendatiou. The text emended 
with the help of the original impressions of the epigraph would read thus: 

draairi^'nwt-1 

The ineoripiion belong* to U.. reign of the Weatem Chidekyn 
kino SSmesrore IV. At this time Trihhuvansmslle BhSgedcve Ohol* 
M^SrSia of the Nolsmbs-PJlsve bnnily, was the fende^ry goyeraor 
edministering the piorinoe from his headqnsrtera at Kenjoju. Th 
composition on the second fine of the pillar seems to have oontamed the 
genMlogiesl eeeonntof thespirituel line of this teacher in bi^hrit verse; 
bet unfi^uiiabely it la obUtereted. Wo may however note here the oeoutreneo 
of the name Ktrtisbe^a of a teacher. 

Padmaprabha Maladhiri is a memorable peraonality in the Jaina 
holy literature. He ia the author of a commentary known ^ Tatparya-ypt i 
on^the treatise Niyamasara of Kogdakundioharya. The comme o^g 
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PadciMprabha was the dimple of Vira^iandi and he desertIie8 liimself in lila 
work hy the epithets, Sukavi-jana-p^jiroja-mitra (sun to the lotuses, the 
beuayoient poets), Pauchfindriya-prasara-Tarjita (free from all projected 
activities of the five senses) and Gatraiufttra-pangraha (one whose only 
possession was his physical body)." It is of interest to note that besides 
the ^t of his being a pupil of Vlraciandi, the last two of the above epithets 
are found in the pras'ssti of Padtuaprabha T^Ialadliari occiirring' in the above 
iwcriptloD at Patairvaram. Hence it is heyoud doubt that Padmaprabba 
Maladban of the Palasivaratn epigraph must be the renowned author of Jaiha 
religious work TStparyavritti. 

Two inscriptions from the Tumkur District in the Mysore State 
formsh interesting Information testifying to the eminence of Padmaprabha 
Maladhari and his sphere of influence. One is from I^HtaniMn the Gubbi 
taluk which speaks of a pious lady called Jain^bika aa a lay disciple of this 
preceptor. Another is found in a Jaina temple on the hill at Nidiigallu* in 
the Pavugada taluk. This epigraph purports to record the erection of a Jaina 
temple by a local chief named Gangeyana Maraya. But the inscription prob< 
lug deeper into the history of the religious associations of the donor, narrates 
that he was initiated into the Jaina faith by Nemi Papdita, Now this Nemi 
Pa&dita, we are told, had attained the sttmmum bonmn of his life by serving 
at the feet of hb master Padmaprabha MaladhUrideva, a veritable sage 
of perfection on the face of this earth (medini-giddha ). The epigraph fhrther 
states that Padmaprabha was a disciple of Vlranandi Siddhanta-Chakravarti 
^d that he belonged to the Mula Samgha, Desija gana, Puataka gachchha, 
Kopdakundanvaja and V§^ada balk These details confirm the identity of 
Padmaprabha Maladhari mentioned in the Pataiivaram and Nidugallu epigra¬ 
phs. The Nilturu and Nidngallu inscriptions are dated about a. n, 1219 and 
1232 respectively and It ia clear that Padmaprabha was not living by this time. 
Wo may incidentally note the lineage Vaonda ball of the monastic order 
attributed to Padmaprabha in the iusoription from Nidugalln. 

TocAaiKDKTA: Togarakunta in the Dhannavaram taluk bad attained 
importance in the ago of the 11-12th century a. n. by the activities of the 
a voca B3 o e Jaina doctrine. A damaged inscription on a stone found 
in a field near the village refers itself to the reign of the Western ChSlukya 
king yikrfluiaditya VI and states that his MahamaQdalS^vara KumSra Tailapa 
who IS noticed in a former record, was governing the district of Sindavidi 
One Thousand. This Kum&ra o r prince was a son of the king by his queen 

1 Compuc; Jaina Xiilaatnre and Hiatorj, pjj. 463 ft ~ —— 

2 Ep. Cain., VoL XII, Gnbbi 8. . 

3 Ihid,, P«Tii^a4* 3!, 
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CtiandalodcTi who is aUo montitmcd in the opigtA[)h< Prom the tefetcncGs 
to hia exploits in the prsstisti he appears to have ployed a distinpiiahed 
r6le in the campaigns of his father against the Cholos oiid the Vengi kingdom. 
The inscription seems to record gilts of landj garden, house-sites, etc., 
sanctioned in favour of the god Chandraprabha in the Ihisadi at Togaribunie 
by prince Tailapa at the request of the local ofholals. The record mentions 
at the end the preceptor Padmauaiidi Siddhlntadeva of the Kra^nr 

Pssupoijoa: Penugonda or Penukoijda possesses a few Jaina 
antiquities; and the place appears to have attained a high status as a Jaina 
centre in the later peril>d, part-ioularly by virtue of its added political 
importance as the capital _ of the Vijayauftgara empire, JLnabhushapa 
Bhatturuka mentioned in the inscription in the Parsvanilha Basadi of the 
place* * w«5 probably an early pontid' associated with this region. According 
to the tradition currerjt among the Jaina eoimnuavty of the Mysore area, 
PettUgoffda la reckoned as one of the four Vidyoslhanaa of the Jaina church 
along with Delhi^ Kolhapur and Jina Kauchi.® It is of Interest to note 
that this tradition Ijas been authenticated having been incorporated formally 
in an epigraph of the Nugamaugwla taluk, ^[ysoro State. 

This inscription'* introduces the poiitifi' Lakshmlacna BhattHraka 
as the lord of the SiihhEtsanos or spiritual thrones of Dilli, Kollapurn, Jina 
K^nchi and Peuugosida. Here the term VidyRsthana, occurring in aimilar 
contexts elsewhere, is replaced by Siihhasana; and wo might see from the 
profrasti of the Malkhe4 teuchera, discussed in Part I of the Jaina Epigraphs, 
that both these terms were treated as synonymous. The inscription refers 
to the grant of a village received by the teacher from the Mysore king Devaraja 
and may be roughly assigned to a. n. i680. 

Leaving aside the authority over the Delhi region, which needs 
further oonfiniiation, the inclusion of the other three places in the praiasti 
of the preceptor Lakshmisuna, may probably be justified on the assumption 
that they were the main centres of Jainism in the south recognieed among the 
followers of the faith in that area and at that period. As noticed previously, 
this tradition is mentioned in a late inscription from the Kolhapur region 
nko. Wo can also see that the region of Penugomja must have cotitainod a 
large following of the Jaina faith. Xlus is attested by the ftiiuous charter of 
the Vijayanagara king Bukka i ( a. 1), 1368), which specificoJiy mentions, along 
with others, the Jainas of the Penug o^^da Nadu,* or Penugogd a region. 

1 a. I, I, Voj. ts, put i, J^o. m. 

2 An. Rep, on S, I. Epigraphy, 1003, Appendix A* Ko, 3i5. 

3 Ind. AnL, YbI. SXXII, p- 460. 

* Ep, Cun., Yob TV, Ng. 13, 

6 lHd„ Yol, 11, 2 {h3, 331, 
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The hutfyry of the pontifical tfiroce of FeougoJi^(|a eeeiLS to data 
from an early epooh.- Jinabliushafla figuring in the inscription of the 
Pirsvauathtt Basadi mentioned before^ might be an early pontiff of this 
place. The monastic affiliations of (bis preceptor are not kaowu and we 
are not sure if the earn© line continued in an unbroken chain. Any way 
pontiffs of the Sena ga]^a ar© seen exercising the apiritual authority from 
(heir seat attached to the Parivanatha temple at Penugo^da in the TGth 
century a. d, Payapavrati/ the author of the Kannada work Samyaktva. 
kautnudi, was a disciple of the pontiff* f-iakabtuisena jtiuni of Fenugonds 
and he lived approximately in the Ifith century a. o. LakshmtsCna of the 
Nagamangala taluk record might be his later successor. 

Salxu IhaTRioT 

Dharmapuri in the Dhannapuri taluk came to the forefront as a rs* 
sort of (he Jaina faith through the efforts of a few zealous devotees iu the 
9th century a, i». Its ancient name was Xt^adLuru. Two residents of the place 
Nidhiyaw* <*tid Ghamdiya^a built here a Jaina temple and secured an endow¬ 
ment of the village Molapalli, free from all encumbrances, from the Nolamba 
-Pallava king MahSndra 1. The gift was received by Kanakaseua BiddiMuta 
Bhatara, pupil of Vinnyasena Biddblnta Bhatara, of the Mula Samgha, Sena 
auvaya and Pogarija gaps. Mahendra 1, it may be noted, had chosen Dhar- 
mapuri as his headquarters at this time and was having a palace here. Four 
Samayis, the Nadu, Nakara and the Narasasana were the witnesses to this 
transactioD, Some years later the same temple received a gift of another 
village from Mahdndra I’s sou AyyapadSva/ 

Nolauba-Pallava Chiefs^ As territorial governors of the feudatory 
family, tho Nolamba-Pallava princes ruled over large parts of Karnataka, oo* 
mprising portions of the Mysore State and the diah^icts of Bellary, Anantapur 
and Salem. Mah^ndra 1 ot the above record was the first distinguished ruler 
who expanded and established his dominion on a firm footing. Ancient Men- 
jeru which is modern Ilemiivati in the Anantapur District, waa one of the 
capitala of this tamily. The N olamba-Pallava chiefs, though aU of them were 
not formal adhereuts of the faith, cherished great regard for the doctrine of 
Dord Jina and warmly patronised the Jaina religpous iustitutions in their 
kingdom. W© have seen how Mah£ndra 1 and hia son Ajyapadeva figure 
as the donors to a Jaina temple in a record from Hem&vati. 

Xhe grant made to a Jaina shrine at MaxOl in the ifungund taluk 
of the B^apur Dt. by another rulejf ol the family, by name Ohateyankakara, 

I lu%idiarite, VijL II, p. sai 

£ Ep. lad, VaU X, pp. SiS JL 
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has been noticed prevlonsly. Further, we have the instances of three chiefs 
of the same lineage, Trailokyamalla Nolamba-Pallava Permanadi, Jagadeka* 
malia Nolamba Brahmadhiraja and Ghattiyarasa Iriva-Nolamba Narasingha- 
d§va, one as the provincial governor, another as the chief of the district and 
the third as the feudal lord of the tract, all joining together and making their 
contributions for the promotion of the Jaina religion, in the record from Nandi 
Bevuru. Lastly, we may note Tribhuvanamalla BhOgadeva Chola Maharaja 
of the Pata4lvaram record, who was a patron of the faith, and Irungola II and 
his queen Alpadgvl of the Amarapuram and Kottaiivaram inscriptions, who 
were its formal followers and promoters. 

South Kanaka District 

The District of South Kanara is immensely rich in Jaina antiquities, 
though they are of a late period. In this region is surviving still a large num* 
ber of Jaina centres which have preserved the religious and social traditions of 
the creed. Most of the antiquities of this area have been explored and a good 
many inscriptions have been fully published in the volumes of Epigraphia In- 
dica and South Indian Inscriptions. The full texts of the inscriptions at Ka- 
rkala, Mudabidure, Vepur and other places are available for study in one 
place in Volume VII of the latter publication. Historical accounts of some of 
these centres and epigraphical collections of a few individual places have also 
been published by several writers in the Gazetteers, Manuals, Survey Reports, 
etc. The material is too vast to be brought within the limited compass of 
this brief sketch. It would be an act of real justice if the whole material is 
studied critically and presented in a decent monograph. 

5 . Some Notable Facts 

In this section I propose to examine some notable facts connected 
with the history of the Jaina faith in Karnataka. As these facts 
have not been adequately noticed by other writers, I think it necessary 
to deal with them here though concisely. Further justification for the 
treatment of these topics is to be fonnd in the larger context and wider 
setting of South Indian Jainism wherein we have pitched our studies. 
For, some facts the significance of which is not properly understood when 
viewed from a single provincial angle, become conspicuously luminous when 
placed in juxta-position with similar facts in other parts of the country. 
This is realised by a comparative study of the main currents of the Jaina 
religions movement particularly in Karnataka on the one hand and in the 
Tamil country on the other. . 

Thb Yapanitas: The Yapaniyas seem to have played an important 
rdle in the history of Jainism in South India by influencing the religious 
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thoQffht and tnonlding the monasUe traditions of its teacheta. Estoept 
fop one or tivo legendary accounts of doubtful authenticity, recorded in later 
literary treatises, not many hiatoriea] facts are known regarding tbe origin 
of the Yapantya aecL Still, we may take it a$ fairly certain that this 
sect was founded in the early centuries of tbe Ciirisilan Em soon after the 
division of the Jaiua church into the Svetambara and Digambara 
orders and that the early provenance of thia sect was somewhere in the 
northern region of Karnjttaka.^ A large number of allusions to the YfipanTyns 
found in the epigraphs of the Kannada connU-y as contrasted with their 
almost total absence in other regions, shows that the Yapaniyas were, rather 
erclasirely, a prorlnct of Karnataka Jainism and that they grew from 
strength to strength and developed several monastic orders of their own, 
encouraged by the ruling class and supported by the sections of the populace 
in many parts of KarnEtaka from the age of the fifth to the fourteenth 
centnry a. d. But it is rather enrions to find at the same time that the 
Tapanlya teBcUers figure very rarely in the inscriptions of the southernmost 
parts of Karnataka Including Mysore* No preceptor of the Ynpanija 
order is mentioned in the epigraphs of ^ravaqa Belgola, at least in an 
esplieit manner, 

Aa a result of the researches ooDilucteddariDg the past half a century 
and over, existence of the preoeptots of the Yapaniya sect has been revealed in 
the following places: 1) ^daki, Sedam and Tengali in the Gulbarga District 

of the Kyderabad State, This is known from the epigraphs edited in Part II 
of the Jaina Epigraphs ( author's collection). 2) Hnnnur, Kagavftd, Kolhapur 
and U&yab^ in the Kolhapur region. 5) Badli, Belgaum, Eksambi, Halsi, 
HannikSri, Hiikeri, Huli, Kaibhiiv! and ^undatii iu the BeIgaum District, 
4) Aihole (?)] HuUOir and Marol^?) tn the Bijapur District, 5) pdui, 
Garag. Hosur, Javiir, MangunJi, Morab, Mugad, Navalgund and Shirnr in 
the Dhdi'war Districit, <>)Hayadrug in the Bel Iitiy District. 7) bilugrama 
and Siddhakedara in the Mysore State (?), Some of these were very 
Inllaentiai centres of the sect.* 

1 may bore supplement the above account of the Y^Lpaniya 
oiganiaations by additional inroi'iiiatioa based on further epigraphic material 

1 Joaro. rjf Bomb, Uiiive/aity, Arts nud Law, 1W3, May. pp. 244 ffj Jaina Literatw 
and History (Hindi ), p. 41. 

2 Am 9MBe ot centres, e. g., Sudani JAvur, Navalj^lmd, were abm noied ior thepreva* 
lance cf the cult of Ji’mlim.lImT, I am inolfaed to believe that tbe Yipanlya teaohers, 
along witb cither^ iDfglit have been also reipoiUfibte for its papalartty, AlU^rAma U 
mentioned in the Kadaba Plates of Prabh0.tavariha; Ep. Iiid.,'Vol, p- 349, 
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that ia available Oow.^ Two stroogholda of the Y&pai^ya monks 
have been discovered in the old Parasgad or present Saunda^i taluk of 
the Belgaum Db,, one at Hosur and another at Manoli. At the former 
village flourished during the age of 11-12th century a, d. a line of renowned 
preceptors who belonged to the Kaud^ YSpanlya Sachgha. 

The record fumisbing valuable details regarding these teachers was damaged 
and broken into more than one piece when I visited the place in. 1940-41. 
The fragments were lying near the temple of Basevapt^a and no whereabonts 
of the Jaina shrine which is referred to in the inscription as having been 
dedicated to SilntinStha Tirthankara and with which these preceptors 
were obviously connected, could be traced. Some of the names of the 
preceptors occurring in the genealogical account of this monastic organisationj 
may be noted here; Snbbaohandra (I), Chaudraklrti, Subhachandra (H)] 
Nemichandra (l)i Kumirakirti, PrabhSchandra^ Netnichandra (IT). 

The other inseriptionS also were secured by me in the same year on 
partly buried slabs of stones set up in a neglected comer of the village hfanoli 
near the shrine of a local deity named Kariyavva, They constitute three 
Nishidhi records commemorating the demise of reputed Jaina preceptors who 
lived and preached here during the 12th century a. n. '^ree teachers 
are known from these epigraphs, vis;.| Billakirti, his disciple Mnnichandra, his 
pupil Palyakirti. Mimichandra was a divine of much influence. He was the 
high priest of the Jaina temple built at Munivalti (i. e., modem Manoli) 1^ 
SiriyildovI and a lady of high status who was his lay disciple, was responsible for 
the erection of his Nishidhi. It is interesting to note that these teachers be¬ 
longed to the Vadiyftr or VamdiyQr gapa of the Yapaniya Sailigha. Variidiytlr 
gaua is one of the leas known monastic seotlons of the Yfipanlyas, though we 
have come across this name more than oUce in our survey. This name of the 
order ia displayed prominently on the top panel of one of theae epitaphs. 

Turning to the Dharwar Dt., two more strongholds of the Yapaniya 
monks are disclosed aa having existed in the area near Hubli during the age 
of the 13th century A. o. One is the suburb of modern HubU called Hale 
Hubballi and the other Adargunchi. The iuBcription on the pedestal of a 
Jaina linage kept in the Anantanatha Baaadi at the former place, nientious 
the YiLpamya Sariigha and Kadiir gai^a which is evidently the same as Ka^idih-' 
gapa. The epigraph at Adargunchi found on a atone set up neat a fleld, re¬ 
cords the grant of land made by the Gauudna and the Sthaoikas of Adiigunte 

” 1 1 sm gTBtdul to the Authorities cftbif ICpigrapbic*! Bfiiwh for their tlntl pemiiBsIoo 

to trtilise tUifl impnblisUci moterial in the prool atage, w^di is aceessitJe to me ai a 
member of UiC OCec of the aovemmeiit Epigraphist for Indl*. Theiie epigrapba tarr! 
been registered m Nos. IS mi flSto SB oI 19W-41, Appendix E, An. Eep. on S. 1. 
Epigraphy, 19S9-40 to 1943-43. 
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( 1 . e., modern Adarganchi) in favour of the Jaina temple at Uchchangi which 
belonged to the monks of the Kadur gaija of the Yapaniya Samgha.^ Uchcha- 
ngi, it may be noted, is identical with the present day neighbouring village 
Budarsingi. 


An important monastic organisation of the Yapaniyas was the 
Nandi Sarhgha and a well-known branch of this was the Punniigavrikshamiila 
gana Most of the preceptors figuring in the epigraphs belong to this ^apa. 
The Vrikshamula gana mentioned in an inscription from Dopi noticed b5ore, 
appeai-s to have been identical with the Punniigavrikshamula gapa. Besides 
th\s gapa the Yapaniyas had other influential, though less known, monastic 
orders. They are the Kumudi gapa described in the Garag and Mugad 

mentioned in the Adargunchi, Hosur, Huhli, Huh, 
HuUur and Saundatti epigraphs; Maduva gapa occurring in the Sedam record; 
Vandiyur gapa referred to in the Adaki, Sudi. Tengali and Manoli inscrip- 
faons; and Kareya gapa and Mailapa anvaya met with in the Badli, 
Hanmkeri, Kalbhvai and Saundatti inscriptions. Existence of all these 
ppas hM been collectively noticed here for the first time. No gachchha 
IS associated with the Yapaniyas, though Nandi Samgha itself seems to 
have been referred to as Nandi gachchha in an inscription from the Andhra 
region. This inscription is the Maliyapupdi grant of Ammaraja II, reviewed 
in detail while dealing with Jainism in the Andhra De^a. In this epigraph 
men^on IS made of the Maduva or Kotimaduva gapa of the Yapaniya Samgha 
and Nandi gachchha. This is the only instance so far known, revealing the 
existence of the teachers of the Yapaniya Samgha in the Andhra country. 

No evidence is available so far to show if any preceptors of the Yapa¬ 
niya Samgha had penetrated into the Tamil country. 

SVETXMBARA Influbncr: Though no direct proof is forthcoming in 
regard to the activities of the Yapaniyas in the Tamil land, I am inclined to 
think that their reformist precepts and liberal practices had much to do in sha¬ 
ping the traditions of the Jaina church in that region even to a larger extent, 
so to say, than in Karnataka which was their stronghold. No doubt, as 1 

have discussed before, the Svetambaras also had led their missions at an early 

c "Tj • • . ,1 ^ • 1 Ore in a prosperous state in the 

area of Banav^ in the 5th century a. d. ; and traces of their following are to 
be noticed in the southern part of the Telugu country till as late a period as 


An. Rep on S. I. Epigraphy Nos. 34 and 3 of 1941-42. Near the village Adargnnohi is a 

Th ^“0^“ and adored nnder the name Doddappa. 

image is of Mahavlra. The village folk are quite innocent of this fact 
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the 16th oetitnry a. d. But stUl, the SvStSmbara preceptors vrere never prom- 
iuent Ln the hietoty of the J^ine church in South Indie. 

The Jaitiu church in South India was apparently dominated by the 
preceptors of the Digambara order. But a careful study of its working 
as gleaned from its teachings and parlicLtlarly its practices reflected in 
the epigraphical and other sources^ leads us to the conviction that the 
rigidity of doctrine generally attributed to this order was hardly maintained 
and rarely transformed into action. This need not be interpreted as 
a reflection on the slackness or lack of moral courage on the part of its 
preachers. We have to search for (he reasons that were responsible for what 
may be described as the toning dowu> in the environments these teachers 
were placed in and in the conditions through which they had to work 
theb way. 

Alt religious have (heir moorings in social surroundings and these 
act and react reciprocally. However lofty and rigid the precepts of a 
religion, they have to be adapted to suit the standards of the people, if 
that religion is to prosper as a faith. The leaders of the Jaiua church in 
South India who were as practicai and sagacious in their social outlook 
as they were ^sealous and steadfast in their religious beliefs, chalked 
out their own course to achieve their end. The founders of the 
Yapantya school appear to have been the early pioneers of the reformist 
movement in the Jaina church of South India and their example and 
precept seem to have been followed and assimilated by the teachers cf 
several other monastic orders, tacitly, without making much fuss about 
it. it is known to the students of Jainism that some of the dogmas of 
the Yapanija sect 'were directly influenced by the doctrines of the 
Svet&mbara cshool, 

Rntorhist TiiENtisr I am not concerned here with the theoriticol 
discu^ion of the different doctrines advocated by the Svetimbara, 
Bigambara and YspanTya schools. So I shall confine myself here with a brief 
review of three main doctrines of the Yapanlya sect, which testily to 
its liberal religious outlook and most have made deep impressions on 
the social life of the people. They are thus 

1) nwJljfAoA; the followeia of the other doctrines also 
can attain salvation, 

2) Saffranthdndm rndMoA; not necessarily the monks, even the 
hoUseholdeK are entitled to freedom from worldly bondage. 

1 JoatiLof Bomb Unive^bitj^ (op.cit), p. 327, extr»«t from SrntasAgarn’i ctmuaeaUry. 

Compu^i J ilBA Ut^r&txLTC uid HUtorji 14, 
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if) women can si a liberation in this 

Very life. 

It is needless to describe why and how these generous precepts 
foUowed by persuasive practices might have contributed to the great popnlarly 
and warm reception of the- Jaina preceptors wherever they went. I may 
pointedly refer in this context to the reply given by the mm Karanti to 
the Brohma^a as an illustration of the proselytizing policy adopted by 
the Jaina teachers in tlie Tamil country in particular, as noticed in my 
review of the Silappadikaram in the 4th Section of the previous Chapter. 
The same sense of accommodation and capacity for adaptability most have 
been responsible for the popularisation of the Yakahl cult and also for the 
ceremonial and ritualistic innovations in respect of the worship of gods 
by the Jaina priests in South India, 

Position or Woisek: By far the most outstanding factor, more 
than anything else, that might have contributed to the success of the 
Jaina faith in SouLh India, appears to be the liberal attitude towards 
women evinced by the Yupanlyaa. For, women are the rao^t potent 
transmitters of the religious ideas and practices, particularly in India, 
and the teacher who is able to capture their religious propensities* rules 
the society. In spite of their rather not ungenerous attitude towards 
i^men, entc^ined by the teachers of the Brabmanicol schoob, and abo 
of the Buddhist faith, I thiuk, no emphatic assurance like iftd-hha^v 

fiwkshah, was over held forth by them. Consequently women must hare 
been induced, in large numbers, to Mow the faith that <^ave them this 
assurance and quenched their spiritual yearnings. 

"We meet with a large number of women as lay. foUowers of the 
Jaina creed in the insoriptions of Karnataka and it is reaUsed from their 
social status and religious activities that they played a distinguished nMe 
in the propagation of the faith/ Besides these, we come across a good 
many nuns also. They are referred to generally as Ajjb, Ajji being the 
tad-hhava of Sanskrit Arya, and some times as Kantis, The Ajjis and Kaotla 
seem to denote two different categories of nuns. The Ajjis, who are 
more numerous, represent, probably, that ordinary class of women who 
had renounced the world and taken to the life of aHceliciam. The Kantis 
appear to have l.*een a special riass of nuns who owned a higher status in 
the monastic organisation with which they were intimately associated 
by the rigid rules of the order- 


1 Bcfi J ihinin Dj Cb^i^r 
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til the cftui'se of our epigrsphicsl review above, we haTo noticed three 
liBtanues of nuna who held positLona of luiportiiaDB tti the JTaina ecc)esi»3ti«al 
set up. Ono is the K.autl Kilirloiutl of the Hontiui' inscription, who owned a 
lay disciplB iu ijamtuaguvupda. The other is the riuu Hulij^abbaj,jike, disciple 
oi Srlnanili Pandita, w'ho was foruud recipient of tbe gift to a teniple, accord- 
iug to an epigraph from Soratur, The third is the AshtopaTuai Kantiyur ol 
the QuJigere record. Atiulhtic well'huown iiistniice is that ot hLaati,tliG poet¬ 
ess/ who waa a colleague and a conteiiiporary oi the IiLUuna^^ia poet Abliinava 
Pam pa. ALany more instiinces of iCiLiitis are available io the inscriptions of 
Karnataka and it U uimeceaaary to notice them idl in this brief review. 

The logical consequence and natural culmination of the freedom move¬ 
ment for women ndvocatod by the Yipaniyas, may rcaaonably be traced in the 
monastic order of the lady preceptors or Kurattiydrs, whioh had developed on 
a largo scale In the Tamil country as seen before. This is quite unique in the 
history of Indian mouachiam. Thus there was undoubtedly a position of van- 
tsqre commanded by the preceptors of the Jaina cUmxh iu Boutii India, and it 
must have facilitated their scoring many a success over the champions of the 
rival creeds. 

Join abb As AS? It is the inevitable fate of all unorthudox reformists 
that they are condemned as irreligious and heretic! by the ujore conservative 
and orthodox sections who pride In their puritanism. This was what happen¬ 
ed to the Yapamy a a and others of their view. The YapmUyas’ were looked 
upon by later writers as JninabJiasas or |jseudo-dainaj and it is interesting to 
note that of the live monastic orders iucludHd in the hetetoilox category, two, 
vU,, the Yapaniyas and the DrSvldas, seem to cover the almost entire range of 
the Jaina church in South India. For, the Yapuuiyas who dgure prominently 
in KarnUtaku and, though sparsely, in the Andhra counttj, roughly ivpresent 
the Kannada and the Telugu regions; and the Druvulas stand for the w'hole of 
the Tamil country. 

Jatka Ascitios op South India: We arc convinced from the foregoing 
stmly that Jainism enjoyed wide popularity and w'os for many long centuries 
the foremost religion of Kariiufaka uud the Tamil land, the two main rugloris 
of South linlia. We have seen how large arcus of D*^rtlmni Kiiniillaka formed 
the nwiln spl iere of Intensive £icti>'ities of the Yrqximya monks who held liberal 
views on religious precepts and pLYtctIces. VVe have also gathered an adequate 
quantity of i'ucUs In respect of the religious zcnl and eihciciit jirix^olytixiug 
lUeUiods of the momistic j^'uups tiiat llonrishcd in the Tamil countiy. On 
the basis of ibese tiiidings we may note the fldlowing usehil results? 

J Xhe tvaclicn iTOiii ta Iiav? prAotiteS ooduU luce jit u Uter ii{;c. Oa 4i«.wuat 

of thu divy poeaibly derived the uiuuc 'jOpya* or ‘smet order'. JSeediiiaa liiteieture 
and History, p. 41. 
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1) The Jmiia preceptors of South. India, OjspcciaUj of the Yapaniya 
school, were not on the whole rigid and inflc^cible in their religions precepts 
and practices. 2) They were, as far as possible, noocuntuodatmg and adapted 
tbemsclyes according to the circumstances. S) They moTed with tiiei massea 
and came freely into contact with the followers of the other faiths, 4) They 
made some minor concessions to the adherents of oth«tr creeds on matters 
of transcendental region, sneh os the nature of the ultimate reality, quaJidoations 
ot an aspirant for liberation, etc. 5) They intrixluced innovations in their 
own religion, such os the cult ot Yakslii, tti uipturc the imagination of the 
common people. G) They established their religious insiltullous on him 
fwting by accepting rich gii‘t» of land, itiuuey, etc., and made them grow in 
prosperous conditions. 7) They encouraged ivonicn to become not merely lay 
disciples, but also nuns and preceptors of regular monastic oidoi-s.’ 

SCmASTUA Gana: A ^;^rusal of the inscriptions in parts of the Bombay 
Karnltaka arsA shows that an important branoh of the Mula Baihgha, called 
Siirastha ga^ia, was functioning in the districts of Dharwar and Bijapor, 
more predominantly in the funner, Thisganu is invariably associated with the 
Chitrakuta anvaya and iu one case it is coupled with the Kaurur gacbchha. 
The teachers of the Kraniir gajpa ate also knoim to have lived iu these areas 
in a limited number. VVe may incidentally note that the Burastba ga^^a has 
been said to be another name of the 8sna Haiiigha,* This Sdna Baiiigha was 
originally a branch of the Mula Sarhgha, known as Sena gapa; and it appears 
to have been subsequently raised to the status of a Saihgba, 

Yakshi Colt: While studying the history of Jainism in the Tamil 
land, I have discussed the origin and growth of the Yabhi cult in South India. 
Here X propose to ermine it in some details os it obtained iu Karnataka. 

Not mueb early and clear evidence is at our disposal to trace the orig¬ 
in of the Yakshi cult in Karnataka, os in the Tamil land, and it is not quite 
unlikely that the advocates of the Jaina doctrine in the Kannada country were 
in a way induenced by the umovation of worshipping the Yakslii as an indepe¬ 
ndent deity, intrudueed and largely practised by the preceptors of the Tamil 
country, as in other parts of India, But whosoever may be the origUialor 
of the Yaksh i cult, it nmst 'bc said to the credit of the Jaiua teachers of 

1 AU me^tdurca vbicb were tetanted bj tbu iHrst af motiTeg atid oontributed to the 

projperitj^ uf the Jajna religion ut one time, b«id the!; perveraiuiu ml a Imter mge, whea 
the original idemlm fell ioUi disuie mnd degciierntiDii act in among the moiwtie orderi, 
ITifl degenerate prmctlgesul thu manlrA who Uiok to the life of pleasure and enjujruiect, 
became the rebjct-l oE aevere wndemuatian by the flUvocalea uf aiuflerity, ThJe miiit be 
the rent rewma why a ugh mauka were ridiculed u paeqdo-Jftina, CTutupaxc the article, 
•Vabavaai mod fhaityaviai Ordtia* in Uie Juoa Literature and History, pp, 3A7-fiif. 
a Ind. Ant,. VoL AXI, p, 73. 
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KamiLtakA that they, with their i«ual akUl and practical iiisight adapted the 
inatitutioa to salt the genius of the people and oavned jt ^l^rongh “‘y* 

Further unlike the leaders of the Jaina churcJi m the TamU country, ttie 
nreeeptors of Karnataka, instead of extending the praotico ofwoi^hipping 
the Yakflhia, seem to ha^e sclooted one or two particular deities and eoneea- 

trated their attention on them. . ^ . ±1. 

PABiUVi-rJ: Among the aecondery deities of the W 
dmsee for individimt odoration ns au independent goddess, 
YatshiniofPiriTaoltlm, elands foremest, being the most popular and wide y 
invokedgoddess in Karnataka. Though her cult might date 
ase ‘ ehe frequently figures in the epigraphical aoniecs roughly fioin the peii^ 
^ iJi. lOth «nturi nrn. A largo cumber of minor ruling famd.es. ^ as the 
gilshiras and the Eattas, and many a high official 
persmsiion, became votaries of this goddess and took pride 

the foTourite devotees of the deity, having adopt® w ^ „ .i 

piuvaienc^omcYak^ic^ia^^^ 

came to the south mtb 'T founded the 

dese, it seems, LeSv^bbe These events maybe referred to the 

m’c^ry*”*. »•.'though the epigraphs deserihiog them are dated in the 

11-12tli oentuty a. o* ' ___ —-— — 

-1 ATp.d~7v.lI 5877.7 d» 0..8. ki.«do» lla.«h 

bS I*™™ iD«riptiOBS giving thti »re Uffitifd in 

fitmilv tTffiHUiDiia a illMtffoted hy \U a*ine* hks Y.kiUftrtja, Jakki, J*kkBT»e, 
jskffiidovi, borne by b Iitfge number of Individiiule ol uU ^•nk^ ■«“ «*“ * 

a C’ou™rvr'vnT Ifugur, 36, 48, Ho, Comp«c. Mysore «d Ooorg Iwm 
Injcripti™, p- 
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The element of miracle and alchemy attributed to tdie goddess in the 
above story of Jinadatta is not accidental; for, Padmavati was by this time 
enjoying not the simple states of a spiritual god-head, but was being invoked 
as a Tantrie deity invested with mystical powers. The position attained by 
her, particularly in the Kannada ecnintiy, may well be compared with that of 
another deity of the Jaina pantheon, viz., Jvalini or Jvalamalini, in respect 
of whom we have spoken more than once before and shall do so again presently. 

It is of interest to note that some of the Jaina preceptors, even of a 
higher status, had taken to the study and practice of occult lores connected with 
the Mantra Vidya and Tantra Vidya in which these were the presiding deities. 
An ontstanding instance to the point is that of Mallishena Suri.* He belong¬ 
ed to the spiritual lineage of the eminent teacher Ajitasena, the gum of the 
great Chamunda Raya. Mallishena was a renowned scholar and author, and 
the head of a monastery at Mulgnnd in the Dharwar Dt. Of the three works 
in San'ikrit composed by him, relating to the occult lore, one named Bhairava- 
Padmivati-kalpa deals with the spells and mystical formularies calculated to 
bestow superhuman powers with the aid of the goddess Padmavati.® His 
other work Jvalini-kalpa is on similar lines centring round the deity Jvalini. 
Mallishena lived in the 11 th century A. n. Icons of Padmavati testifying to 
her worship as an individual deity are found in many parts of Karnataka, 
particularly during the later age. 

JvALAMALmI: Another instance that illnstrates the prevalence of 
the Yaksbl cult in Karnataka is Jvalamalini or Jvalini, the Yakshini of 
the Chandraprabha Tirthakara. But her YakshI nature was so effectively 
eclipsed by her mystical significance from an early date, that she impresses 
upon our minds more as a Tantrie goddess of occult surroundings than 
as a prominent member of the Jaina hierarchy of divinities. Helacharya 
or Elacharya of Ponnur in the North Areot Dt. is believed to have been 
the originator of the cult of Jvalini, as seen before. But the cult seems 
to have been stabilised in Karnataka by inffuential teachers like Indranandi 
Yogindra and Mallishena Suri, who systematised the occult lore through the 
treatises like Jvalamalinikalpa. Consequently, we find that the cult was more 
widely prevalent and that there were more centres of the cult in Karnataka 
than in the Tamil country. 

1 Jaina Literature and Hiatoryi pp. 413 ff, 

3 As the story goes, ^ri-Venkat^sa, the god of the Timpati Hii), married Fadmavati. 
This is narrated in the Ehavishyottara and Bkanda Pnranas which are late campositionst 
It must also be noted that Fadmavatl is unknown in the earlier'BrahmaDical traditions 
of the hierarchy of gods. Therefore it would not be nareasonable to suggest that the 
popularity of the Jaina goddess Fadmavati made the leaders of the Brabmanicai 
religion adopt her within their fold. 
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MAlkhe^J appears 'to have This snrmUe 

this cnTt iia Taili'afiaiwh pveparea his of^this ctilt ;tt Scd™ 

13 gtrenjrthenod hy the aUnsioii to th i the Dharvar 

in an inscription of the plaee. bee ii dedicated in honour of this 

Dt. was another centre. Since a - I ^ worship*. There iS art 

deity in this tract and provision m ^ Vadoaon In the Kolhipdr area, 
aUwsion to the deity in an msenp of the cnlfc in that re^dh. 

which may he taken as a pomter to ^ i P worshipped; 

Geiasoppi was perhaps another ^ ^ tW 1 am not sure 

for it possesses a shrine called Narasimhara- 

if this JvHlamuklU is the same i. shrine 

japura in the Kadhr District was \ Xlie enshrined idoJ of 

dedicated to tins deity is sti a. oedestal ieariiig the fignr® 

Jvalamilml at Nnvasimharujapm-a ifer eight hands; dana (gift). 

ofa buffalo and owns the fel owing attnb^^^ 

double arrow, ohatra. tri^ula, ^isa. Yapaniya sect seem 

is of the vimy'^^f'^ T„:i„u, tLVcia^ 

to have played a substantial to , ^ j JvSlamalim, a few more 

Foarnsa Allusion's : Besides Padmavati ana _ _ followers 

jrr «J= 

of AmlAii, tbo Yok.h;Oi of th..t tbo T.r.Wc ^ordup 

i'rou. the abooo dia;ai«K«i * 1^^“*’..t , »ge by 

and rite, iiwludmg olcbeiny were i*® ": | j,tastftry of oocnlt powew 

tbo Jninamonbe and pi-ooei.to« on «!»«“ «»«• ^ J nonsidoiod « 

and oonUol ower tbe c.^1 jla l-bT Lm otbora and 

important attributes that die ingai. ^ illustflted by tbe exotnple of 

drove away the evil spirits . 


1 J iiiui Litcrntart niifi H istOTj, i)i. ,, ^ 'Jq .‘•'*3 

J A., tlep. on a I. EpiS-PH " 

S My». Arolu Rciwrt. 1S3S, P- 

4 Ibid., lOlG. p. a; 1931. P‘ hi- order iP the a«4*ov »pd Nuvelgnpd 

' iirttnti.-.SmisJ“f"'“f 

tn Jw-.., .wrac, „d ... P-M ^sr...p. 
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c1?‘r r-1 ®T/ ““ '“S^-d on the pedestala of ttelrget 

nf feld^ '**“ Riyadrng' in the Bellaiy District, which we hfse 
noticed before, mention two Jaina teachers and two lay followers of the 

Om’ of'th. n* '*“™uthe anlhomhip of the images 
°r pf..ina\!y '’"'“"Sfd ‘o the fold of the Yapanlyi. RasSsiddha^ 

pra^s ’ ^ ““'tics who indulged in alchemist 

h.Urestip;a°=rU?g^^^^^^ 

Whey/stTrtTdlv" ‘TH even beyond our erpeotations. 

When X started my investigations into this subject I did not gauoo their sioni. 

cance in full and never expected that the harvest would be so very rich The 

«o*l plenty and the sources are numerous, particnlarly the epioraphical 

for ht 'r "“'h “““titnte the most reliable tastimony 

for historical re^nstmction. These have not been properly tackled ^fm 

vai^'senr^et *“ -“to » «orrclated stLyofttc 

«nnr!!i “ *‘‘““8*“ ““ * “<x'«ot Scale. An exhaustive study au^ fuller 
,3 rt * c* ““terial is calculated to bring to light many more 

t ” “■« ““«>o™ parts of pcnlnirr 

^itSonttuS. ““ ““"y “8« of Ionian 

and vast 'th^e ta'tbrKf"'‘'!? fP'S'oph? - ‘he Tamil country are rich 
the rlnrnJn!?- 1 - Kannada country are richer and vaster. Jainism was 

faith of this region for centuries. As the poet 

of the Jm-n’ V Karnataka was the cherished abTde 

ot the Jama religion.* Jainism had penetrated into almost every nook 

I wed' “ih ‘iK ‘’r’”'- *0 go, onr searching eyes are 

is perhaps Trae in^ relics, temples, sculptures and inscriptions. This 

of ?re Hvd^rK, V '■0*P00‘ of the unexplored area 

dose Ldv ofta^I The results of a careful investigation and 

Sut n 1 , Ik '*“‘'‘l’“‘'®0 and inscriptions in parts of the Hyderabad 
StlnS ’’ PT”/ '’0'"8 PohlishedLre for the Brst rime as 

in the followtag^t? ° 'olume, under the caption of Jaina Epigraphs, 


SCaib io tae North £^^*'0111^0.1 "“k *" *» viaitoi. »t 










JAINA EPIGRAPHS 

PART I 

* General Survey of Antiquities 

“Indian Renaissance could derive its only and tangible inspiration 
from these ancient historic spots where the national monuments are smoul¬ 
dering away in ruin for want of proper usage and <^re in spite of the strenuous 
watchfulness of the Archaeological Department in British ^ India and Native 
States whose resources under the prevailmg system of administering national 
finances are utterly inadequate for the large need that exists. 

Interest in Antiquities It was over a decade ago when I had not 
yet completed my university education that my interest was roused in the 
historical antiquities of my native land. My eyes which were till then acc¬ 
ustomed to pass over the ancient monuments, sculptured objects and inscribed 
slabs, etc. scattered around me without understanding their meaning, began 
to probe into the mysteries that lay hidden in them. I saw large numbers 
of epigraphs lying in an awfully neglected condition in and outside the temples 
in almost every village I visited. Some of them were uprooted, some were 
mutilated and some were effaced. The more I read into their contents, the 
more I realised their value and importance. I felt intensely for the miserable 
plight to which they were reduced partly by man and partly by nature. I 
tried to invite the attention of the responsible persons to the sad state of 
affairs. I earnestly desired that these antiquities should be rescued from 
further neglect and damage. I suggested ways and means to the proper auth¬ 
orities for their preservation and study, but received no encouraging response. 
So acting on my own initiative and relying on my own scanty resources, I 
made up my mind to apply myself in my own humble way to the task of coll¬ 
ecting the inscriptions and studying the antiquities. Thus I thought I could 
save a few at least of the ^wst number of antiquities from complete ruin and 
perpetual oblivion- With this object in view I travelled from village to village 
in remote and out-of-the-way parts of the country, unmindful of the incon¬ 
veniences and hardships which I had to encounter often and which at times 
eyen amounted to starvation. 

Method of Exploration : Though an inexperienced amateur appar¬ 
ently lacking in proper training and systematic study, I conducted my explora- 
tipns, with an intuitive insight as it were, on lines which, it was recognised 


1 Inscriptions of Nogai, p. Hyderabad Archaeological Series, No. 8. 
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later, were none'tlie le33 uosoveDtsfic or uasyatematic. The method I adopted 
was the same as an mitlatedi arebaeotogist or a trained epigraphisb of the 
Avcbaeological Depariweul g^euerally follows* It wag tike thlg. As soon 
as I went to a placej T managed fro bring myself into contact with the 
elderly and knowledgeable residents of the village and tried to extract from 
them as mneh inl'orination ag T could relating to the places and objects 
invested with old traditions, ancient temples, sculptures and images, inscribed 
stones or stone tablets, copper plate records ami other d<x>uments, manuacrlpl 
works on palm leaf or paper, old paintings, etc. ext 1 moved about bo the 
nook and comer of the locality and personally senttinisod all items of hiaturicul 
interest. Snbseqiicntly 1 copied the inscriptions, noted dowm the chHiaateristic 
features of the temples and the sculptures in regard to their Style, mode and 
situclure, examined the wiiteiita of the documents on copper or other 
umteidHl, noticed the coLus uml drew up a list of imiuuscriphj If any. In 
this manuec 1 was able to collect a large munber of opigrapJdc'd records 
and gather much v/duable inforiuaLiou ou other items of liLstoriu.‘il and 
cultural interest. 

In the course of these trips 1 came into contact with a large number 
of people and w'as furnished with opportunities of studying their ways of lifa. 
The results of uiy observations which uiifortunately own a tragic bearing in 
tho theme of present studies, may be usefoUy sumitiarised here- What 1 w'ns 
shocked to notice everywhere waa the state of degeneration in all walks of life, 
uot only in the political, hut also aud all the more, in the social, religious and 
cultural spheres. Thus 1 found that they hod lost all sense of true religion 
and the art of living. The noble principles of true religion, that were a 
source of inspiration in the society once, were forgotten. They were pur* 
suing the paths of false ideals and paying homage to sham spectacles, liot 
alone the high spirit of sacrifice, tolerance of doctrines and catholicity of 
faith, permeatlixg the practices of the people at one time, which were latterly 
snperseded by the creed of communal discriuiination audconllict of faiths, even 
the artistic excellence, the ubaracteristio feature of early creations, was 
iucapabic of evoking a feeling of sympathy and senft of apprectatlon in their 
hearts. They were oallous v^ituesses of those works of art brought into exist* 
ence by the religious zeal of their ancestors, smouldering in decay and dilapi¬ 
dation. Nuy, some of them had actually and actively contributed to the 
deplorable condition of the relics by ploying the ivlc of the vandal and tbc 
icouoclasl, To crown oU, os the mockery would have it, they liud Installed 
unhewn, stones or uncouth idols os deities iu place and by the side of their 
earlier oouuteqicuts and were busy in w'orahippitig them with great enthusiasm 
having erected new abrines and temples of indiflerent appearance over them I 
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Then what about the inscriptions, the authentic and precious do¬ 
cuments lying about in and outeidcthe old temples near tUctr^ery hearty 
and fields ? These were installed there originally by iheir focefathoM with the 
avowed intention that the general public should realise their mporUn^ 
and preserve them together with the bonefactious registered therein, it 
may not be proper to expect under the existing conditions that dl and sundry 
should be aUrcof the contenfei of these records written hun^eds of years 
ago in an andent and obsolcto alphabet and langiiage, u ^ ^ 

just m the fitness of things to hope that our people understood at least their 
purpose and value in a general way and took due care to protect them from 
destruction. But alas I on the contrary the attitude betrayed by them i 
regaid to these epigcapblcal records was one of appalling ignorance and 
unbecoming lack of undeistanding. The inscribed stones and tablets were 
recklessly handled and put to all sorts of reprehensible service. In moat 
cases 4erstitlon was rampant investing them with mystermus sigmfi^nco, 
^.nd it waa believed that they held the key to trace the whereabout ot hiJit 
en treasures! 'What is all this if not a symptom of social deterioration and 

cvdtui^fd degirsniation I 

MATBaLii,CotLBCTEn: Most of the collection work pursued in the 
manner described above was undertaken and completed in course of my tours, 
in 1930-34, which were planned in suitable stages during different seasons 
of the year according to my leisure and convenience. Consequently I was 
able to survey parts of the Gulbarga Dt. and a major iiortion of the Kopl>al 
Dt of the Hyderabad State. This area, rich in historical material, has hither¬ 
to remained almost unexplored, and no systematic attempt hi^ been m^o 
so far to up its immense resources to the fbllest extent. This being the fact 
and as the materUl collected by me thus cornea from a region which might 
well he reckoned as a virgin field, it may not be too much to expect that 
every bit of information gleaned from this tract should be new and inter¬ 
esting in its own way and contribute to cur knowledge of history, ep^ar 
phy, Jteli<rion art and culture of India in general and of Karnataka m parti¬ 
cular. These expecUtions are fulfilled in a large measure even from a 
perusal of this study which includes only a part of my total colieotion. 

Its Sttot anu Poblicatio!! : Collection of the original sources is like 
laying the foundations of a building. It is the preliminary part of tbe work a 
true historian has to shoulder. But it does not end with this. Interpretation 
of the material thus collected in its proper porspeotive and reconstruction 
of the edifice of history on this foundafcioo in correlation with the known 
foots, is the next momeBtous task he has to apply himself to. With this 
end in view I set myself to a close and intanaivo study of the material 
23 
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at my disposal, la the earlier stages of my study X oontribated several 
articles dealing with the importaut aspects of my discoveries ia the periodicals 
and joarnals of Karna^ka aud Mahariishtra, These have been published in 
the Prachiua Karoatakaj Jaya Kamatakai Prabuddha Kari;paiaka, Sarajiia 
S&hitya, Karmavlra, Bamjnkta Kam&taka, Karnatak Historical Review, 
NijSuia Vi jay a, Pragati &i;ii J inavijaya, etc. A skeleton list of my epigrapluual 
eoUcction has been publlslied in the Karn&tak Historical Review, ID34, 
But my chief concern was to pabiiah tuy entire*collectiou of inscriptions 
with fall text, critical mtrpducUoa, tcaiisiation, notes, eto. in one or two 
suitable volumes. Such an opportunity presented itself in 1938 with the 
sanction of a substantial grant under the scheme for the advanoemont of 
Kannada Research sponsored by the Bombay Government. But nntbrtunately 
on account of abnormal oouditione created by the World War II and other 
unforeacen difficulties the proposal did not materialise. 

Jaika ANTiQtnTJES ASH Rpiobaphs 1 In the coarse of my explorations 
I came across a lat^e number of Jaina antiquities including epigraphs. These 
invited nay special attention and became the object of my admiTatiou from 
the beginning. This may be attributed to the aesthetic sense evinced 
by the followers of the fUitb in the selection of pictaresque sites for their 
moDUmentSt the rcBocd mode of craftsmanship exhibited in their works 
of art and the message of optimism proclaiming itself through their religious 
life with all its emphasis on asoetio renunciation. 

Thufi, when my entire collectlou lay in an urtpubUshed state, a 
came in behalf of the Jivaruja Jaina Grantbamala, Shoiapur, for 
publishing the Jaina inscriptions in my possession. I welcomed the hlea and in 
consultation with the editor of the Granthamiila it was decided that 1 should 
edit the inscriptions in proper arrangement with full tests, exhaustive in¬ 
troductions and suitable translations. 

Accordingly I have taken out all the epigraphs in my collection 
having a bearing on the religions and social aspects of Jainism, studied them 
critically in their historical setting and presented them in proper arrangement 
in the following two parts of this work. The total number of inscriptions 
edited hero comes to 63, Out of these, Part II contains 17 inscriptions 
from the Gulborga District, The remaining 36 inscriptions which hail from 
the former Kopbal District of Bir Bolar Jungle J^ir, are included in Part 
HI of this section. I have also proposed in the present part to take a 
ooUeotive view of the contents of these epigraphs and their main contribution 
to our knowledge, at a further stage. 

But before doing so it W’ouid be profitable to take into account 
the light received from other material also in my antuquarian eolleotlon, which 
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ifl neither tneaffre nor inaignificant in the contest of our study. Thw 
m»teri»l OOMtaU of onoh *o«roo, «» tbo l.o»l troditlo™ «otntertoc^ and 
«dlptuml Mlioo, litoiar? e.idonoo luii.i.h^ by tha mater^, 

thoLh oattoaibly not so sothontic os that of tbe ejnsi^., is .11 tho 
same coDaldci'.bly holpCol fat aar pntpose. I’or it illammatea '“y 

k a largo moasuM by its luoid testimooy in plaoos and on ^mts is-botom 
out epigraphs are either not fortiiooming or aingulaily silent. And th _ 

do thise aouroes ran to-onr resono by Blliiig .n many a gap in the bis onre 

narratire and prompting ns to read more and more detads in tbe eolonrful 

picture of tbe times. 

Now I shall proceed with an esaminatiou of these sources pointiug 
ont their sig’nificanoe wherever possible and necessary in eorrelationAip 
with the contents of the epigraphs at onr disposal. First in order will e 
the places in the Gnlbsrga Distmot. They are as follows. 

Auaui 


This village contains a large number of- Jama antiquities which 
were found scattered in damaged and neglected condition m different 
parts of the locality. We will notice the oonspicuoua among them here. 

i^The upper portion of a brohen stone pillar was spotted outlying 
near tbe temple of Pyati (i. c*, market) Hanmnan. This bore the figi^es 
of the Jinas in standing and sitting postures carved m miniature s^e. Abe 
purpose of this pillar oould not be judged properly, but it is obvious that 
it must have been originally associated with a Jaina temple or structure. 

It ptob^bly 

ii) Near this and in the Same place was discovered another stone 
pillar rectangular in shape bearing inscriptLons. These inscriptions have 
been edited in full as Nos. 9 to 12 in Part II. 

ui) In tho open apace adjoining the house of Bapurao, a resident 
of the viUagG, were observed three hnndaome images of Ttrthakaras lying 
in a neglected condition. Fairly big in size, they were carved out in finely 
Twlisheil black granite stone. Their workmanship was of a high order. 
If my identilioation is correct, two of them represented Pirivanatha and 
Vardhamfina and the third image wonld be that of Sintinitha. There 
oould be no doubt that they must have been consecrated in temples and 
worshipped with devotion at one time. Bat subsequently when the tide 
turned against the Jaina creed in the country and the temples sanctified 
by their presence became victims of neglect and decay, they must have 
been eipoeed and set aside. It was a matter for wonder as to bow they 
escaped the fate that befeU the other Jaina antiquities of the place and 
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survived almost unmolested till that day t It is not unlikely that the spell 
of artistic excellence surrounding them might have by itself acted as a 
shield that defied the ruthless hand of the iconoclast. I do not know what 
happened to these charming sculptures ever since I took leave of them. 

iv) A stone fragmant containing a damaged and worn out epigraph 
was detected near the Kadim Jumma Musjid. The inscription has been 
edited as No. 13 in Part II. 

Keviewing the nature of these antiquities through the perspective 
of the epigraphical evidence, the picture that emerges before our eyes in 
respect of this place will be as follows. Adaki was an important seat of 
Jainism which flourished here broadly during the period of the 11th 
to the 13th centuries A. d. 'A substantial section of its population including 
members of the wealthy mercantile community was of Jaina persuasion. 
It was bristling with many beautiful Jaina temples which were under the 
management of influential divines reputed for their learning and piety. 
One of these temples was named Koppa Jinalaya and it was dedicated to 
the god Par^vanatha. The image of Parivanatha which graced this temple 
and which is referred to in the inscriptions as Chenna ParJva or ‘Parivanatha, 
the Beautiful’, was in all probability one of the sculptures described above. 
Another temple was called Madeviya Piriya Basadi. The image of Mahavira 
of the above mentioned three sculptures was probably enshrined herein. The 
third Sculpture might possibly have adorned the temple built by the two 
merchants, Mallisetti and Kalisetti. The ancient name of the village was 
Adakki and it was situated in the district of Mirinte Three Hundred. 

Aland 

This town is situated in the Payaga Jagir at a distance of about 
27 miles towards the northwest of Gulbarga. Although not many antiquities 
of the Jaina faith were discovered here, there are sufficient indications 
to vouchsafe the importance of the place as a stronghold of Jainism in 
the Mediaeval Epoch. Most of the Jaina relics seem to have been destroyed 
or submerged under the impact of other creeds that gained ascendency 
afterwards. This place is referred to as Alande in the inscriptions. 
It was the headquartes of a district styled Alande Thousand, evidently 
comprising one thousand villages. This territory is roughly represented by 
the modem district of Gulbarga. 

The following three antiquities noticed in the course of my explo¬ 
ration of this place may be mentioned here, i) An inscribed slab the writing 
on which could be approximately ascribed to the times of the Rashtrakutas. 
Nothing could be made out of this record as it was badly obliterated, ii) Two 
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images one of which was Par^yanStha. a bir specimen of senlptnre lon^Uy 
ass^ableto the U-12th century a. n. iii) A heantifnl ima^ 

Jinlsvata in the possession of Mr. Kajaram PatU. a Jaina resident of the place. 

The large number of Jaina families that have survired here to 
the present day, and a good quantity of religious traditions and manusenpt 
works preserved amongst them, point to the prominenee of this place as a 
resort of the Jaina doctrine. According to one teadition this town w s 
known as AlakivaU in the heyday of its glory. Another tradition wedita this 
place with the honour of a visit by Jinasena Bhattteaka, the reputed 
of the Rashtrakuta monarch Amoghavarsha Nripatu^a. e 

nrevalent that a pontiBcal seat was founded at Malkhed by this divme and 
that this tract came under the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the preceptors 
If his line The members of the local Jaina community stiU pay their honage 
to the pontifical throne of the Malkhed gurus. Being the native place 
of that inveterate foe of the Jaina creed, Ekantada Ramayya^ this town 
would also have witnessed his early contacts with the followers of the faith. 


A peep into the nature of the old religions works preserved in some 
households here wiU prove useful. I may note at the outset an t^ort^to 
event that was reported to me in this connection. A big collection of 
manuscript works on palmleaf, handed down for generations as precious heirloom 
in some families, was wilfully cast away and destroyed some years a^ y 
persons who were too innocent to realise their worth and too mcapablo 
to take proper care of them. Now I will proceed to specify by 
aiustration a few such works as I think to be representative from among 
the many I could gUnce through hurriedly wittan *ort time at 
my dispial. A palmleaf manuscript work named Kaumui Kathe WM in 
the possession of Mr. Hitachand Sakharam Kothan. It is wnttan m 
early Kannada alphabet of about the 12tl. -lentury a n. and ascribed to 
the authorship of Mangarasa. Students of Santot '‘‘evatee ate aware 
of the eristence of a Jaina work named Samyaktva Kaumudi by an author 
of the Digambara School'. Three authors bearing the name Mangarasa 
figure in the history of Kannada Uterature.' One of them assig^d 
to the early part of the 16th century A. n. was the author of Samyaktva 
Kaumudi. No work bearing the above title is attributed to any of these. 
So this appears to be a new work. The subject merits further mvesti- 

gation. __ 


1 Ep. In<L, VoL V, p. 237; SAhitya, 1941, pp. 127-30. 

2 H. D» Velankar; Jiiiar»tiiak54a, p. 424. < 

3 Karpataka Kariobarite, VoU I, pp« 416-17; VoL II, pp. 119 5. 
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Another manuscript work in Kannada found with the same owner 
was the oomihentary of a treatise entitled Gitada or Samgita Vitar2ga. Its 
author as revealed by the colophon is known to be Abhinava ChSrukirti 
Pandita who belonged to the lineaga of pontiffs of Sravapa Belgola and 
bore the epithets, Srimad Rayarajaguru, Bhumandalacharya, Mahavada- 
vadiivara, etc. I may mention two more works in manuscript form which 
were in the possession of another resident of the place, Mr. Padamasetti, 
Mali Patil. One was Harivarhia Pura^a by Mahgarasa,* in Kannada. The 
other is the well known Kannada poetical work, Bharatesa Vaibhava by 
Ratnakara Var^i. 

Aiand played a prominent r6le, though in an indirect manner, in the 
history of the decline of Jainism in Karnataka. For, this was the native place 
of Ekantada Ramayya, the militant protagonist of the Saivite upheaval in 
the 12th century a. d., who dealt a staggering blow to the followers of the 
Jaina Law. The famous inscription at Ablur* recounting his exploits, states 
that he was born in a Brahmapa family at Alande which is identical with 
modem Aland. This place is referred to as ‘the town of Somanatha’ in the 
Ablur inscription. An inscription at Aland itself which is edited by me else¬ 
where* describes this place as specially favoured by Somelvara. Someivara or 
Somanatha appears to have been the favourite deity of Ekantada Ramayya; for 
as revealed by the Ablur epigraph, -he later on worshipped god Somanatha 
at Hulige e and founded, after his victory over the Jainas, a temple in honour 
of Ylra Somanatha at Ablur.* The Some^vara temple at Ablur which contains 
the above-noted epigraph, also possesses sculptured panels depicting the scenes 
of Ekantada Ramayya’s encounter against the Jainas. One of them shows 
how he laid a wager by cutting off his head—which was to be restored again—• 
to establish the supremacy of god Siva in the presence of the local chief Sanka- 
gSvupda and his Jaina supporters. Another presents the scene of a Jina’s image 
laid prostrate for being smashed by the successful adherents of the Saiva faith. 
A third one portrays the episode of Ekantada Ramayya receiving the certifi¬ 
cate of victory conferred on him by the Jainas. At the top of these panels are 
engraved inscriptions which read like labels describing the scenes. In my recent 
visit to Ablur, I secured a copy of a manuscript work called Ablur a Charitre. 
This is composed in Kannada verse and belongs to a late period. It narrates the 
achievements of Ekantada Ramayya in the legendary fashion. In this poem 
we are told that conversions from Jainism to Saivism took place on a large' 

1 This appears to be a new work. 

3 Ep. Ind., Vol. V, pp. 337 ff. 

3 Ibid, Vol. XXVni, pt. L 

4 Ibid, VoL V, pp. 265 and 268. 
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scale in tte wake Ekantada Kamayya’s victory. This i^ormation, curioMly 
enoutrh, is vouched by the fact that a very large number of miniature SivalingM 
were°unearthed at Ablur some years_ ago. One such was also shown to me. 
may be remarked that the epithet Ekantada of Kamayya appears to have been 

bonie by him as a contrast to indicate his opposition to and victory over the 

doctrine of Anekanta, i. e.. Jainism. In my review of Jainism “ 

above, I have made passing observations on the age of decadence that saw the 

downfall of Jainism. The evidence adduced here lends additional strength 

those observations. 

Bankur 

This villatre is about 18 mUes towards the south-east of Gulbarga. 
It is reckoned as° a holy place and visited by the members of the Jama 
community haiUng even from far-off places. The centre of attraction for such 
visitors is an old Jaina temple that has betrayed the hand of the iconoclast 
and succeeded in preserving the time-honoured objects of worship to the 
present day. An archaeologist can claim much deeper interest in this 
place than an ordinary devotee, for it is replete with antiquities which 
deserve careful investigation in spite of their lying in a neglected and damped 
condition. A diligent observer will be able to detect in this locality nicely 
dressed or carved columns of stones which must have adorned the temples 
formerly, detached pedestals which must have supported fine wulptures of 
deities at one time, broken limbs and fragments of images which were under 
worship in their good old days and other relics in almost each and every street 
and lane. We may notice a few among them below in some detail. 

To start with, we shall proceed to the Jaina temple referred to 
above It is popularly known as Basti Gudi. Its original structure, apparent¬ 
ly erected in the Chalukyan style of architecture, might be ascribed to a 
fLly early period. But it appears to have undergone more than one 
renovation from time to time; and some of the additions and alterations 
superimposed upon it are of fairly modem date. The temple conteins the 
following images which are under worship; Adinatha, Chauvisa Tirthankara, 

Parsvanatha, Vardhamana, Chandranatha (Chandraprabha), Santinatha and 

Padmavati. These are fairly big in size and handsome in appearance, and 
they are retained in a good state of preservation. 

Two sculptures set up in the premises of this temple merit particular 
attention. One of them is the representation of two monks in a sittmg 
posture, one beside the other, on a slab of stone. These figures are not 
attended with the triple umbreUa or other famUiar paraphernalia of the Jinas 
or Tirthakaras. So it may not be corirect to identify them with the 
latter. Similar sculptures were detected elsewhere also in these parts, and I 
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shall have occasions to refer to them later. In regard to the identification of 
this scnlptore 1 may suggest the following. As all these temples belong to 
the Digambara School, it is likely that these sculptures represent two earliest 
and most eminent teachers of the School, In order to determine which these 
could be, we shall examine the inscriptions at Sravana Belgola, the greatest 
repository of South Indian Jainism. In these epigraphs frequent mention is 
made of three teachers who figure as the early pioneers of the Jaina doctrine 
in the South. They are Kondakunda, Um^vati o/tas Gridhrapinchhacharya 
and Samantabhadra.^ This fact is confirmed by other sources also. It may be 
assumed that the pair of ascetics under consideration stands for the first two of 
these*. That is only a conjecture. The other sculpture is locally known as 
Jattinga. This image is set up in a comer of the verandah of the main temple, 
and a devotee is expected to pay his homage to the deity either at the 
commencement or termination of his circumambulation of the main shrine. 
Jattinga, in common parlance, means *a wrestler* or ‘a hero’; but here, he 
represents a member of the Jaina pantheon and may be identified with 
Kshetrap^a or Bhairava. 

Turning to other relics, a stone image of Vardhamana was lying in a 
field near the village belonging to Kulkarni Martandappa. The sculpture was 
fairly big in size and decently executed. Another stone image of approximately 
the same size was noticed on the boundary of the same field. The sculpture is 
believed to be Padmavatl, the famous Yakshini of Parivanatha Tirthakara. But 
oareftiUy examined, she is found to be Ambika, the Yakshini of Neminatha, for 
she bears two hands and is attended with a mango bunch and children, which 
are her characteristic attributes. At the top of the image was noticed the 
miniature figure of the Jina. A temple or shrine dedicated to this deity might 
have been in existence nearby. In another place was detected a slab containing 
the representation of two warriors with bow and arrow below, having the eflSgy 
of Jina at the top. 

These and other relics discovered in this village may roughly be ascri-* 
bed to the period of the twelfth century a. d. They establish the fact that this 
place must have been a flourishing seat of Jainism in the Mediaeval Epoch. 
This place finds its mention as Bamakura in the local records of the later days. 
Its earlier from Bhomukura is met with in an eleventh century inscription of the 
locality. The earlier and original name of the village thus apears to have been 

^ interes^g to note that Samantabbadra is characterised by the epithet Vana* 

vasin probably denoting his association with Banavasi; Ind. Ant, VoL XI, p. 247. 

2 This piece of sculpture needs to be distinguished from a Nishidhikallu or Nishidi 
memorial; for the two parallel figures clearly represent the monks or Acharyas of 
equal status and there is no indication to trace the relationship of a teacher and a 
disciple or a devotee between them as is the case in the latter sculpture. 
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Bhunaukura which means ‘a mirror cf the earth’. This If! obviously a poetic 
expression^ ami It is interesting to note how such a name was familiarised 
into oommon usage. 

Decadence of religion brings in its train travesty of the original 
institutions and of the lofty symbols associatetl with it. This is followed Ijy 
social degradation, and the degenerate mind of the masses makes room for all 
kinds of 8 up era tit ions. This truth is illuatrated by the following throe instaneea 
which came to my notice in this place : i) In a preoious paragraph i have ref or- 
red to the image of Vardhawutua. Tliis sculpture is known as Bat talc Gauramma 
or the 'Naked Goddess' among the rural folk. It is woi-shipped by women desirous 
of children! ii) At another spot, 1 saw a fairly big atone podestai bearing the 
figures of lions. Lion being tlie emblem of Mahivira, tbe [icclestal should have 
originallv belonged to an image t>f Maliiviru, But it is now rcctiguised by the 
villagers as A^gisuva JBliillu or the ' blocking Stone*. Children suffer ing from 
scabies of the moutli arc taken to this pedestal and aakcd to mock at it. And 
they are cured of the disease! iii) Another stone with Jaina sculptures was 
attributed similar miraculous power. Persons sore with nervous sprain had only 
to rub the aching limb against it; and the pain was said to vanish in a moment I 

CniNcnoLi 

Thi.'i is the headquarters of the taluk of the Bame natne. To the super¬ 
ficial observer, this place apparently bears no trace of relationship with the cult of 
Lord Jina. But carefully investigated, it would yield many a vestige of the 
faith. I may mention a few that invited my attention iuoideutjilly; t) An 
image of a Tirthakara was found buried in the butchers' (juarter. ii) A NIsliidhi 
memortal stone was noticed in the same place, iii) A (airly big and handsome 
sciilptui'G of Far^vanatha with hia familiar serpent hood was discovered in the 
market area, iv) Another image of the same aixe and workmanship with the 
lion pedestal was detected in llie same region. This was evidently MahSvira. 
These relics testify to the existence, at one time, of more than one fine temple 
dedicated to the Jaina deities and a good numl>er of followers of the creed 
ill this locality. 

Qulmrua 

This place has no better story to tell in regard to the vestiges of 
the Jaina creed, most of which appear to have been either submerged or 
destroyed. 1 may mention a few that arrested my attention in the course 
of my survey; i) A fairly big and nicely ent stone image of Parivanatha 
Tirthakara in the sitting posture and bciU'ing the characteristic serpent canopy 
was Been near a 'well in the Jagat area, ii} A similar Image of the aumc deity 
in standing (>oSture was observed in the same place. Temples wherein these 
images were eushriiied originally, might have stood at one time somewhere 
nearby. But no trace of them was to be seen at present, iii) A stone pillar 
24 
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rectiiDgulcir in shape and moulded like the Mnu&stambka was lying near the 
f T ftn uma n temple outside the Brahuiaputa a tea, These objects may roughly be 
assigned to tlie twelfth century a. d. 

Hauakoi 

This village iDcluded in the SaraElgi taluk of the Pilyaga Jagir 
is about 3 miles to the east of Gulbarga. The belief is prevalent in regard 
to this locality that formerly it was a stroeghold of the Jaina faith, all the 
iDbabitants having been its foUowem This tradition is duly substantiated 
by the proportionately large number of Jaina families residing in this 
village to the present day. Further corroborative evidence on the subject 
is iurnished by a piece of sculpture discovered near & well iu this village. 
This sculpture consists of the hgure of Pir^vanAtha TTrtliakara attended 
by the two Sasanadevatiis, Dharandndra and Padm&vatt, all carved in a 
single frame of stone. The image is fairly big in size. Evidently it must have 
been installed once upon a time in a tempio dedicated to the deity. 
The well which is known as the Jinad^vara Phiivi { L 0 ,, the well of Jlnadcva) 
has still preserved in its name the Jaina associations of the bygone days. 

Harasuk 

This big village is about 8 miles to the north-west of Gulbarga, 
It eoutains. a large number of ancient temples and sculptures many of 
which are assooiated with Jainism. 1 noticed at least three Jaina 
temples and over a dozeu beautiful stone images of Tirthakaras in and 
near them. The temples presented themselves os fair specimens of the 
Clmlukyan architcctore of the Mediaeval epoch; but unfortunately t^ey 
were standing in a desolate condition. The images were not only not under 
worship, but were lying in a forsaken state. Many of them were badly 
damaged and discarded. 

One of the temples wus in a somewhat bettor state of preservation 
than the other two. This was triple-shrined, containing three inner shrines 
dedicated to three deities. The presiding deity was Parsvanatha whose 
image was installed in the main shrine facing the east. The image wad 
fairly big in size, a fine specimen of sculpture having an Imposing appearance. 
It was attended on the two sides by the sailadovuIQs, Tlhuru^endra and 
PadmSvati, At the entrance into this shrine were seen the images of tho same 
Jina oil the two sides. Of the two collateral shrines facing the north and the 
south respectively, the former again contained a sitnilar image of the same 
deity.' Outside the entrance of this ahrine on each .side were installed the 

I I km not liurc if ibia image could be SupArj^a aud out FarivnisAtUa. JSpIgraphioat 
eTldeocC ti ATkit&fale ta abow (hktthe image nf SqpSriETA waa not aDkooTii tO these 

ppirtK. An inaorifvtlon on from Hou«r^, BijApat- lUftriot, Apeak* of a triple, 

ibrined temple in that places whose oentral was the two side dcitje* 

beiog IVrdvaiiAtba and Supbr^va; lad. Ast., Vol, XIX, p. 369. 
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images of th« Taksha pair, t)haraijC*inlrA and Padmavuti. PadtoavaU was sui* 
mounted by the Kirtimukha motif aud held in her four hands, a goad, a rosary, 
a noose and a fruit. The other oolUteral shrine possessed an image of Mahavira 
of like workmanship and appearance. On the two sides of its entrance were 
set up the images of llahiivTra and ChauTisa Tirthakara, neoe.ssatlly of smaller 
sise. 

The other two temples were in ruins and the images owned by them 
were dislodged and seriously tampered with. Mention must he made here of 
two insoribed slabs standing in the first temple described above. The writing 
on them was almost completely wiped out and, as 1 have narrated in the 
introductory remarks of inscription jNo. 17, this was a deliberate act on the part 
of the temple priest. Had they been in gtxid condition, the epigraphs should 
have furnished much useful information regardingthe local history of the Jaina 
fiiith. yave the solitary family of the priest, no followers of the faith had 
survived, neither in this village, nor in the neighbouring locality. It was no 
wonder then that the Jaina antiquities, as related above, had fallen a helpless 
victim to the forces of decay and destruction, and their couditioii was worsening 
with the passage of time. The above notice of the few surviving relics is 
enough to vouchsafe the fact that the village must have been an influential 
centre of the Jaina creed in the heyday of its glory; and this fact becomes all 
the more significant, as it should be, when viewed in the larger context of its 
haviog been a Brabraanieal agrahara on the testimony of some of the well’ 
preserved epigraphs of the locality. 

Hattaxuru 

This village situated in the AfjaJpur taluk of the PilyagS Jagir is alKiut 
26 miles to the south-west of Gulbarga To a superficial observer it might appear 
that this place was devoid of the vestiges of the Jaina creed on account of the 
overwhelming predominance of the temples and other objects of the Vu'asaiva 
cult, A close and careful investigatiou however baa revealed tlie existence of 
the following relics of tho Jaina faith: 1) A small temple was found in a 
desolate condition in a corner of the village. Two images of the Tfrthakaras 
in the seated posture of Palyankiisaua were noticed in the maiu shrine of the 
temple, ii) .Mother image of Chau visa Tirthakara standing in the Xuyotsarga 
posture was detected in the same temple oustide the main shrine, iii) One 
more Tirthakara image was lying in the premises of this temple, iv) A 
detached stone pedestal bearing the figuies of lions, which should have 
originally belonged to an image of Vardhamana, now missing, was built 
into the fort wall near the main gate of the village. 

At the entrance of the main shrine referred to above were seen 
the sculptures of two DvarapaUkas beating tho Vaishnavitc attributes of 
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conch and disc. It was therefore evident that the temple was originally 
associated with the cult of Vaishnavism. It may be seen from the presence 
of the large number of Jaina images as indicated above that the village should 
have possessed more than one temple of the Jaina creed. Subsequently, with 
the ascendancy of the Vira^aiva creed both the Jaina and the Vaishnavite 
temples must have fallen into disuse; and so the Jaina images appear to have 
been brought from their ruined temples and kept in the deserted Vaishnavite 
temple. Thus did the two creeds come closer and become friends in their comm¬ 
on adversity. In this manner we can explain the apparently anomalous position 
of the Jaina images in a Vaishnavite temple. The Jaina antiquities noted 
above are reminiscent of the considerable influence wielded by the creed at 
one time over the inhabitants of this place. 

A few facts regarding the historical significance of this place as gath¬ 
ered from the inscriptions of the area deserve to be noted here. These inscri¬ 
ptions hail from Chinmalli and are dated in the period of the 13th century a. d. 
The early name of the place was Attinuru and it is characterised as a Fort. 
It was the headquarters of a tract consisting of eighty villages. This tract was 
under the administration of the chiefe of the Silahara stock. Epigraphical dis¬ 
coveries ol the past decades have revealed the existence of a large number of 
units of the Silahara families that had settled as petty local rulers, in the regi¬ 
on of the Gulbarga and Bijapur districts, including the Akkalkot area. One 
of these units was the family of chiefs administering over the tract of Attinuru . 

Hunasi-Hadagali 

This is a petty village about 8 miles to the west of Gulbarga. It is 
looked upon as a holy place of pdgrimage and visited by Jainas of these parts. 
The sole object of interest for such pilgrims is an ancient Jaina temple that 
has survived to the present day through all the storm and stress of the past 
eight centuries and over, in a region which was the scene of political revolu¬ 
tions and an arena of warring creeds. The temple is known as the Parsvanatha- 
Padmavati Basti. It is designated ‘Sri Kshetra Hupasi-Hadagali Par^vana- 
tha-Padmavati Basti’ in the official records. 

The temple is situated in the western part of the village. It is an 
extensive structure surrounded by a compound wall with a spacious 
court-yard providing accommodation for the pilgrims. Most of these con¬ 
structions are of later times excepting the main shrine which has been some¬ 
how preserved as the earliest nucleus. The original temple appears to have 

1 This iuformation is Lased on unpublished inscriptions of my private collection. In an 
article contributed to the Epigraphia Indica I have discussed the history of the several 
branches of the Silahara stock. See Vol. XXVII, part 11, pp. 65-74. 
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betn ft product of tlie Chilakyan 3obtK>! of flrcMtcctQrc, and there ie evidence 
to surmise that it has undergone more tbtm one renovation during the aabse* 
quent centuries. 

The images under worship m the central shrine were reported to be 
PuwjTOnatha and Vardhamfina. Insufficiency of light stood in the way of my 
examining tliem carefiilly. But there seems to be no reason to doubt the vera- 
city of the information. Eplgrapliicftl evidence', however, imlicates that this 
must only he halftruth. The contents of the inscription standing in the 
verandah of this temple, which has been edited elsewhere {Part 11, Ho. 3), 
apeak of the erection of the temple m honour of Pur^vanatha and 
the conaeoratiou of the image. It is likely that the ^saine original image 
of Pilrsvauathft has been preserved to the present day. The epigraph 
lucidentally refers to another collateral deity, viz., ^ntinatha. It is 
not known when and under what oircumstanccs the latter was replaced by 
Vaiflhamuna. 

Now, we may scrutinize the icoris placed in the verandah of the 
temple : i) Two of these are the Sasanadovatas of Par^vandtba, viz.^ 
Dharaooudro and PadumvatT. The Yaksha couple resembles each other 
in having the serpent hood and four arms with their common attributes. The 
objects held in the four hands are as followsr right upper, a goad; right 
lower, ft lottts bud; left upper, a noose; left lower, a fruit. Padmavati, 
thou<^h a seoDudaty deity, ftssutned importance in course of time and was 
worshipped with great popularity.’ This fact explains the prommence 
attained by her in this place, ii) Tjie third image is that of Kali, locally known 
as KAlammft. This divinity is to he identided with the Vidyfidcvl of the 
Jaina pantheon. She has four hands which bear the following attributes; 
right upper, Yarada; right lower, sword; left upper, shield; left lower, fruit. 
iiT) Another sculpture is the represeutatlon of two monks in seated posture with 
the miniature figure of the Jina ovoriieftd. A similar sculpture was noticed 
at Biiukur, the identity of which has been diHoussed in an earlier paragraph, iv ) 
Images of Hanunmn and Gane^a were also noticed by the side of the above 
deity KOlfttnma. These point to the inBuence of popular Hindu religion on 
the Jaina followers during the later period. 

In the same verandah was noticed an inscription on a stone tablet. 
This record has been edited in full, in Part 11 ( No. 2 ). The epigraph 
refers to a monk named Arhanandi Bcttftda Bevaru who was an ancestor of 
the line of spiritual teachers of Rakkasayya. Another preceptor who bore 


1 As «n ortt^Undliig inilaiici! o* the promiDvos# gained bj this deity vc niAy refer to tbe 
ictnple dedieto' ed to PodwAvatl at Eatneheha La the .Sblmoga Dlrtriet, Mynire Stoto. 
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identical name fibres in an inscdption at KoDnur in tbe Bijapur Dlatrlot.^ 
Arhanandi oftlie l&ttcr record lived in 1113 a. d, wliercas the date of hin 
name sake of the HuDasi-Hadogali Inscription iniiy roughly be aeoribed to the 
middle of the llth century a. d. Hence the two teacbere must apparently 
he different. 

Inoami 

This village included in the Uhitilpur taluk of the Payaga Jagir 
is abont 4 miles to the south from the Shflhab&d BnUway Station. It contains 
a large number of temples end other objects, some of which arc associated 
with the cult of Jainism. One temple dedicated to Lord Jina was found 
deserted in a desolate condition. Another was a mass of ruins. They must 
have been fair specimens of the GhMukyan arohitecture in their well-preserved 
state. 

The first temple mentioned above ia situated in the heart of the 
village close to the house of the Police PatiJ. An inscription on atone found 
in this temple has been edited in Part 11 (No, 1). The temple was oonstmeted 
by JakaladSvT, a queen of the Western Chalukya king V'ikramaditya VT; and 
the cirenmstances of its origin have been narrated in an interesting manner in 
the record. Some images were observed in a damaged and neglected condition 
outside this temple. These appeared to have been originally associated with 
the temple. 

The second Jaina temple in ruins noted before is popularly called 
the Jakkav vane or Vaijakkavvana Gudi (i. c., the temple of Jakkavva or Vaija- 
kkavva). It is located outside the village. Among the surviving fragments 
of the origitial temple the following may be mentioued: i) Door-jambs with 
the carvings of the figures of the Jina in standing and sitting postures, 
ii) The sculpture of a deity called Jakkavva or Vaijakkawa. The figure 
is of a nou'^cscript appearance and may be cither a Tirthakaca or Padmavati. 
This otherwise oncared for image is occasionally recipient of some homage 
on the part of ionoeent Vr'cmenfolk who ofier flowers and light a lamp 
before it. 

It may lie useful now to take into account some of the legends prevail¬ 
ing here: i) It is believed that the village was founded after the deity 
noticed above, to wit, Jakkavva or Yaijakkavva whose tutelage and influence 
are still perceptible among the inhabitants of the place. This is illustrated 
in the amazonian nature of the women of the locality according to some 
observers. 2) Another legend is reminiscent of the past glory the place 
is said to have enjoyed in good old days when the local merchants were trading 


1 Ao- H«p. OD L 1933-34, Appendix E, Nii. 177^ 
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m elephants and gems. Critically examined, these stories seem to contain 
some grains of historical truth. Epigraphical evidence is at our disposal, 
which shows that this village was allotted to his queen Jakaladevi by 
Vikramaditya VI and that it was administered by her. It may therefore 
be concluded that these traditions which only appear to be indistinct and 
tortuous echoes of the above event, attempt to portray in their own way 
a hazy picture of those times. 

An inscription from HirelingadahaUi, Haveri taluk, Dharwar Dt., 
speaks of one J^alamahadevi, a queen of Vikramaditya VI. The epigraph 
refers itself to the reign of the king; but its date is lost on account of the 
damaged and mutilated condition of the stone. This Jakalamahadevi who 
appears to have been ruling over the village, made a gift to the god 
Svayambhudeva. An examination of the pra^asti with which she is introduced 
shows that she was different from the J^aladevi of the Ingalgi record. This 
is confirmed also by the former's religious leanings which are indicated by the 
gift. Thus we have to conclude that Vikramaditya VI had one more queen 
who bore the same name as his queen of the Hunasi-Hadagali inscription, who 
was administering a village in the Dharwar area, and who was most probably 
a follower of the Brahmanical faith of her husband. 

I have discussed at some length in my introductory remarks on 
the Ingalgi inscription the probable identity of the deity Mahu Manikya 
occurring in the record. The point may further be elaborated in the light 
of additional evidence. An inscription from Hunasikatti, Sampgaum taluk, 
Belgaum District, incidentally refers to the Basadi of Manikyadeva at Kodana 
Purvadavalli which has been identified with the present-day Mugatkhan 
Hubballi. The epigraph is dated in a. d. 1130-31 in the reign of the 
Western Ch^ukya king Bhulokamalla and records a gift of land for the 

worship of the deity Ekasaleya Par^vanatha associated with the above-named 
temple of Manikyadeva.* There is no indication in the record to determine 
the nature of the god Manikyadeva. But it is clear from the context 
that he, at any rate, could not have been Par^vanatha; for the latter figures 
in the same context as a collateral deity. However, it is not unlikely that this 
Manikyadeva stands for Vardhamana, the illustrious Jina of the pantheon. 
Jinamanikya Suri* is the name borne by some members of the Jaina ascetic 
order. Herein also we can possibly trace a reference to the particular divinity 
( viz., Vardhamana) of the Jaina pantheon, which was characterised as the 
^manikya' or gem among the Jinas or the Tirthakaras. 

1 In. Rep. on S. I. Epigraphy, 1932-33, Appendix D, No. 105. 

2 Ind. Ant., Vol. X, p. 132. 

3 Ibid., Vol. XI, p. 260. 
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Kal&ot 

I 

Thlu village is akmt 14 miles to the west of the Chitflpur Station 
on the Nizam’s State Hailway. It is regarded as a holy place and its sanctity 
is compared with that of the ICa.4i ICshetra. This claim is justified by the 
presence, in this place, of a large number of temples dedica ted to ^iva. In the 
midst of these monuments of the lirahniaiiical faith it is interesting to observe 
the remains of a huge Jaiiia temple which was found lying in a deplorably 
desolate condition. The stately image of P&r^vaniLthn with hie serpent hood 
and other paraphernalia, which must hnve once consecrated and atlorned the 
temple, was still lying in the debris of mins. No Lascript-ioii pertaining to 
this temple could be traced. All the monuments referred to above may be 
roughly ascribed to the 12th century a, d. The old name of this place as 
gathered from inscriptions in other temples was Kiiluge, It was the hcadtjuar- 
ters of the district styled Manncdadi Thousand. The town was the headunar* 
ters of the chiefs of the Bina family, who were ruling in these parts. 

Mai.kh1d 

This vlliage situated in the yedam taluk has been identified with 
ilauyakJiBta, the eminent capital of the Kilshtrakutas of the T^ekkan, 1 have 
eiplored this place carefully during my visits to it more than once, with a view 
to secure confirmatory evidence in supijort of thia identification. But 1 was 
rather disappointed with my findings which are as follows. Firstly, this place 
is poor in anthjuities ma'st of which are of a late jjeriod. Secondly, there is 
no trace nhatsoever of either the monuments or uiscriptions of the llashtTakuta 
times, in the neighbouring villages which, as we shall see presently, are said to 
have eoi^titutcd the suburbs of the great metropolis, I discovered some inscrip¬ 
tions of the later Cholukyag,- but no single inscription of the Kfishtrakutaa w'as 
found anywhere.' This glaring dearth of eirly relics may probably be ascribed 
to the close prosimity of the river Kugt ntl which might have swept them away 
or aubmergeJ them by its overflowing operations. Excavations may yet reveal 
some of them. This suggestion is justified by the reported vestiges of old temple® 
and other at rue luces uoticed by llie residents of thiu place in the cour^^e of 
diggings for the foundations of new houses. 

Now we shall focus our attention for a while on the local traditions 
which are the next important, though secondary, sourcea of our information ui 
the present enquiry, A tradition which unmistakably Identifies this place with 

1 It is probable ibat flftce n^me filMjakfi^ka invnticned In tbe ModbO! platf* 
of PdgftVArnioa, of about tUe 0tb ceuttiry a. n,, tudenital witb MalkbSd. If this 
jdeDtificfttioQ be eontot, it wou^d be the eurlieet epigr*pliic»l evidepce regerdlaB 
the existeose of the pinae prior ta the limes of the lUeJurakfitM. Vide Progrea* 
of KanDAds Re.ieAreb Id ftonebaj ProTfDiMi, from ISII to p. Tl> 
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the iUustrious capital of the Rashtrakutas, is prevalent among the common folk 
of these parts. According to this tradition it is believed that this was a very 
hi<y city extending as far as Sedam, 10 miles to the east, and up to Dapdoti, 

4 miles to the west, and including among its suburbs the modern twin villages 
of Nilhalli and KonkanaUi between Sedam and Malkhed. Malkhed, as the 
report goes, was the seat of the royal palace; the imperial secretariate was 
housed at Sedam; the army was stationed at Dapdoti; and the treasury was 
deposited at Nilhalli-Konkanalli. In support of this contention the name Da^- 
doti is said to have been derived from the word ‘dandu’ meaning ‘an army, 
which has thus retained its old association to the present day.^ 

Greater corroboration of this belief is vouched by the memories che¬ 
rished by the Jaina community of this region. These reminiscences, which may 
be characterised as peculiarly Jaina traditions, emphasise in their own way 
on two inter-linked aspects of the problem; to wit, one, Malkhed was the head¬ 
quarters of the Rashtrakutas of the Dekkan who were great patrons ot 
Jainism; and two, it was an important ecclesiastical centre of the faith. We 
cannot, in this context, rule out the possibility that some of these traditions 
might have been influenced by the statements contained in the earlier works 
of the Jaina religious literature. Nevertheless we shall notice them here for 
what they are worth. 

Chronologically reviewed, the importance of Malkhed as a seat of Jain¬ 
ism dates from the early period of the first century a. d. According to the 
later testimony of Haribhadrasuri, the author of Samyaktvasaptati, Malkhed 
with its neighbourhood was inhabited by a fairly good number of followers of 
the Svetambara school of Jainism, when Padaliptacharya who lived circa first 
century a. d., visited the place*. It is revealing to note in this connection 
that this evidence of literature in regard to the existence of the followers of 
the Svetambara school in the south is substantiated by the testimony of the 
copper plate record of the Kadamba king Mrigesavarma, which speaks of ‘the 
great congregation of monks of white robes, engaged in the works as enjoined by 
the excellent religion propounded by the Arhat’, who lived in the 5th century 
A, D. in as southern a part of the country as the region of Banavasi. 

The belief is voiced in certain quarters associating Malkhed with the 
great teacher Kopdakundac harya. Another source of wider credence makes 

1 The old name of the village is met with in the form Dandahatti in an inscription from 

Tengali of about the 12th century a. n. (Part II, No. 16), The latter part of the 
term which is hatti may be connected either with the Kannada expression hatfi deno¬ 
ting ‘a settlement’ or with the Tamil word pati meaning ‘an abode’, as for instance in 
the famoas place-name Tirupati. 

2 Mys. Arch. Report, 1923| pp. 10-11. 

3 Ind. Ant., VoL VII, p. 37. ^ 

25 
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tbe jfreat diaputfmt Akalaiika, ft tifttke of this place, Wa have no means at our 
disposal to verify if the latter tradition has any independent loeus standi of its 
own or to deteriuiue if it uierely eohoes the stfttements of snch hterary works 
as tho KftWiukdgft and the Akftlahka-cliai'ita. Tt is not again nnlikely that this 
tradition might have derived its inspiration from yet ftnother source of informa¬ 
tion which establishes the relationship of Akalauka with the Deva Samgha 
of Manyakbeta.’ While examining the antiquities of Aland we have noted 
the tradition asserting the foundation at JVlalkhed of a pontiScal seat of the 
Jalna teachers by Jinasena Bhattaraka,* the reputed preceptor of the Bash- 
trakuta emperor Nripatonga Amughavarsha ( Qlh century a, n,). 

Now we may concentrate our attention on the antiquities proper of 
the place. Leaving aside stray fragments of architectural structures of the 
bygone age, such as door jambs, lintels, etc., which are found here and there in 
a small number, since they lead us to no deBnite results to oar quest, we shall 
proceed to tho Nomin&tha Jinalaya, the only surviving relic of the Jaina faith. 
The cdiSca is neither stately nor conspicuous in dimensions. Still it creates an 
impressldn of solid and decent speoimeu of good architecture. The temple 
seems to have undergone more than one renovation. Parts of the structure 
and most of the images deposited herein bear the stamp of archaio Style. Taking 
all aspects into account we may broadly ascribe the period of the 10th to the 
13th century as the age of the temple. 

Apart from the main image of Nemin^tha Tirthakara in the sanctum, 
the temple is a repositarj of a large number of sculptured. These consist of the 
Tirthakaras, their S^anadSvates and other divinities. They are dep<^itacl in 
the central hall and in the verandah of the temple. Most of them are of fairly 
big size and nicely executed. 1 was not able to examine them in detail on 
account of insufficiency of light and other difficulties. So I shall mention some 
of them here in a general way. TJie huge image of Parsvanatha placed in the 
verandah is handsomely imposing. It is attended by the Yaksha pair on its two 
sides, Dharancndra and Pmliai5.Vftli, Inside the central hall were found among 
others the following sculptures: Chauvlsa Tirthakara and Nandifivara: a 
aimed Yakahii)! which may he identihed either with Ambika, the ^anadevata 
of Nomimitba or with Siddhuyika, that of Maliavfra; Sarosvatl or SratadevT 
and Bhalravft or KshetrapiLla. A representation of the Ga^adhora-valaya- 
yantra was also noticed here. 

Even these cursory details are enough to ehow that all these sculptures 
representing several deities of the Jaina pantheon could not have originally 

I 9. E. ^bsmu: and KnrciitAk Oattare, p. 30. 

3 Thu appcKH to luTC bclongeij to the SSna gapn. He la to ba diatiugchhed 

from bia namesake author of Harivem^pDr&ca, who wu Ua oontemporer; end beloiiged 
to the Funnfcta Sathgbft; Ind, Ant, Vql, XV, p. 143. 
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belonged to the Neminatha temple. So we have to infer that they have been 
brought over from different temples of the locality after their disruption in the 
declining days of the faith and placed together in this single surviving temple of 
moderate dimensions. We may note in this connection an illuminating tradition 
prevalent among the followers of the creed. It is believed that this place 
contained fourteen Jaina temples which were repositories of fourteen caskets of 
sacred scriptures [siddhanta pettige) and that they have gone underground. 
Leaving aside the latter part of the belief which only explains away an 
unpleasant historical truth, the tradition stands solidly supported on the evidence 
of the sculptures noticed above. Furthermore it helps us to account for their 
presence in one particular place. 

In my introductory remarks on Inscription No. 14 of Part II I have 
discussed at length the importance of the epigraph incised on a pillar of the 
Neminatha temple and its contribution to the study of the history of the Jaina 
church at Malkhed. The grandUoquent title, Srl-nija-ghatikasthana-Dilli- 
Malayadri*Vijayanagara-V aranga-Patta-Pombuchcha-chaturvidha-siddha-simha- 
sankhi^vara, associated with the pontifical seat of Malkhed, seems to bear some 
historical significance and is reminiscent of the glorious days enjoyed by it in 
the Mediaeval Epoch. In this prasasti Malkhed is referred to by the rather 
sophisticated name Malayadri. In the epigraphical records explored by me at 
this place and in the neighbouring viUages, ranging from the 12th century 
onwards, the place is mentioned as j^Jaleyakheda. This place again is chara* 
cterised in the above prasasti as a ghatik^thana or ‘a seat of higher learning* 
and siddha-simhasana ( primeval pontifical throne) in conjunction with four other 
places, namely, Dili!, Vijayanagara, Varanga and Pombuchcha. The conception 
of a siddha siihhasana, as applied either to a royal or pontifical throne, appears 
to be of a later date and perhaps of Jaina association. This coupled with the 
inclusion of Dilli in the list strengthens the view in favour of a late origin 
of the praiasti. Pombuchcha is the modern Humchcha of the Shimoga Dt. 
in the Mysore State. It is referred to as Patti-Pombuchcha in earlier 
records. The expression ‘Varanga’ in the above prasasti is again a place-name 
and it may be identified with Varanga in th Udipi taluk of the South Kanara 
Dt. It is a decaying Jaina centre of secondary imporatnce containing Jaina 
temples with inscriptions and a branch Matha. With the inclusion of this place 
in the list the number of siddha-simhasanas will be five and not four as specified. 
This is one more indication which goes to prove the late origin and patched-up 
nature of the pralasti. 

The Jaina belief again regarding the conventional seats of learning 
which are also termed as Vidyasthanas ( cj". ghct^ikasthaiia of the above prasasti) 
seems to vary in their contents as well as their number according to the regional 
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proinmence. For instaae the North Itidmn tradition mentiona eight Vidyi- 
sthauas which are all in the north; vi?., Jaipur, Delhi, Gwalior, Ajmer, 
Nsganr(Rajpatana) Kumpur-Ehuupur (uear Indore), Karanja and Eurat. 
The Mysore Jainas, according to another tradition, mention only four Vidya- 
ethanes, vir-y Delhi, Kolhapur, Jina KSnchi and Penuko^^Ja.* While retain¬ 
ing Delhi, tho Malkhed rersion difl'ers from this materially and aubstitutee 
Maikhed, Vijayanagara, Varinga and Humcheha as the four other components 
of the Chatuh-Simhasaua. We have to note in this connection the significant 
fact that the Vidyastliiluas are invariably tukan to be identical with the reli- 
gtons headquarters of the pontifls. 

The authors of the Studies in South Indian Jainism refer to a compo' 
sition named Jaina Blrudavali and cite an eirtract frnnn the same at the end 
of their work.* It is not known if the uxtract comprises the whole piece nf 
composition or only a [lortion of it. The extract in question appears to be a 
later day coinpllution wherein the compiler seems to have pieced together 
whatever bits of information he could lay his hand on, regarding the Jaina 
teachers of a particular line or Hnai. We can trace in this extract an allusion 
to the Sfirasvata gachchha and Balatkiira ga^a which was the monastic affilia¬ 
tion of the Malkhed gurus. Proceeding further, the extract seems to contain 
a reference to the Siddhasiihhasana of Malkhed, which name appears to have 
been read and copied wrrongly ua Malcbegada for Maleyakheda, We also 
note with interest the occurrence of some of the descriptive phrases, names 
and epithets nf the teachers of the MajkhSd pattilvali in the extract under 
refereuce; for instance, BayarS.jaguru, MahiLvadlsvara, tat-pattarnbhoja-divaka- 
rayamfina, etc. But the unreliable nature of the pedigree of the teachers, in 
the extract is betrayed by the absence of proper order and lack of chronologi¬ 
cal souse in the enumeration of the succession of teachers. The Birudavah, 
however, seems to contain a few aatheutic allusions to the Malkhed teachers 
and therefore deserves to be explored further in detail. 

The foregoing detailed examination of the Jaina antiquities snd 
associations of Malkhed is engugli to convince us of its importanoa as a Jaina 
centre from the earliest days till almost modern times. Many etniuont teach¬ 
ers wielding infiaence in the country lived and nourished here. As Jaina 
religious institutions are particularly renowned for their patronage ol learning 
and generally possess ancient works on religion and other subjects, an attempt 
was made to explore them here. There are reasons to believe that this place 
must have preserved at one time a good collection of manuscripts; but the 
forces of disruption appear to have played their part daring the later days. 


1 Ind. Aot, Vol. XXSU, ^ 460. 

2 StQdi^ ia Suatk Indian Jaicism, p[>k 
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Consequently, my search proved futile. It Avas reported that some 59 manu¬ 
script works in Sanskrit, Prakrit and Kannada surviving in the NSmmatba 
temple were taken away aome Lime before by Ft. Bevakinandanji of the 
Mahavira Brahmachavya^rama, Katanja, Berar. Through the kindness of 
Ur A N, Upadbye I was tibb to secure zt list of tbese works. ,lbey make 
an'interesting reading. Some of the works are already published and are 
familiar to the students of Kannada literature. In order to indicate the 
importance of such collections I oitc below a few names from the bstj 

i >l>haEii«iio Mangalauiokkittham (Prfikrit); 2 ) B^hubalichantra (Kannada); 

3) Ramayana by Brahma Jinad5sR;4) Sauiyaktvakaumudi (Kannada); 
5) jrwnaehaudra Kavya (Kannada); 6) SuroSTata Vyikarapa ( Kannada); 

7 ) Dharinimrita ( Kannada); 8) Tatvarthasutra (Kannada); 9) Chintomaiji 
( Kannada ): it) ) Sd Gita-vitariga Ash^apada Tikil ( Kannada ); U ) Uharma- 
parlkshu'(Kannada)j 12) Hannuiiin Charitra (Sanskrit); and IS) Anjona- 
charitra (Kannada). 

Sakaraoi 

This Village is about 8 miles towards the east from Galbarga, It 

comprises the headquarters of a small taluka iu the Payagl Jagir of Shaha. 

bad. It is popularly known as Srinivasa Saradagl on account of the osistenco, 
here, in the post, of a beautiful temple dedicated to the god Srinivasa, which 
has now been converted into a moaque. Judging from the good number of 
antiquities scattered in the locality, the place appears to have been a 
Important seat of Brahmanloal culture. And it was a pleasant surprise to find 
in the midst of these antiquities some vestiges of the Jaina faith. 1 was able 
to detect here a slab of stone bearing finely carved figures of two ascetics in 
the sitting posture, surmounted by a small figure of the Jina with the oharoo- 
teristlc symbol of the triple umbrella, t have diacuased above the significanoe 
of these representations AvhLcb were found in other places also. As these 
sculptures were associated in the former instances with the Jaina temples, 
it would be reasonable to assume that this piece also was originally connected 
with a Jaina religious structure. 

SepAii 

Tliis town constitutes the headquarters of a taluk of the name in the 
Gulbarga Dt. It is about 10 miles toAvards the east from Mai the J. While 
eicamluing the antiquities of MalkhEd, I have noted a local tradition connect¬ 
ing this place with Malkhc4 of the good old days when the latter formed the 
capital city of the Riishtrakuia rulors of the Dekkau. But no relics which 
<^uld definitely he ascribed to the age of the Rasbt.vak fit as—neither inscrip¬ 
tions nor monument!*—could he traced here. All the antiquities of the place 
are of a later date. 
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The place is rich in antiquities such as temples and inscriptions belong¬ 
ing to the orthodox school of the Brahmanical cult and also of the Jaina faith. 
Among the latter mention may be made of three Jaina temples which were 
found in an awfully neglected and desolate condition. Constructed in the Cha- 
lukyan style, they must have stood as decent specimens of architecture in their 
original state. Two of these are situated in the Settiyara Oni and the third 
one is in the Potters’ Colony. Inscriptions in these temples have been edited 
in full (Nos. 3-6 and 8) in Part II of this volume. In the introductory remarks of 
these epigraphs I have described in detail the condition of these temples. 
In line 44 of Inscription No. 3 there occurs an allusion to a local Jaina temple 
named Loka Jinalaya. It might have been built by a chief named Loka of the 
Haihaya family. This temple could not be traced. Besides the image of 
Par^vanatha in the Chikka Basadi, a few mutilated sculptures of Tirthakaras 
were found by the side of a well in the Settiyara Oni. 

In the introductory remarks of Inscription No. 7 I have dwelt upon 
the cult of the deity Jvalini or Jvalamalini whose worship appears to have been 
prevalent in this place. Indranandi composed the Jvalamalini-stotra at Manya- 
kheta or Malkhed which is close to Sedam.* This piece of information lends 
further confirmation to the prevalence of the cult of Jvalini in this locality as 
revealed by the Sedam epigraph. It has been shown elsewhere that this 
deity was popular in other parts of Karnataka also. The cult of Jvalamalini 
appears to date from earlier times and may have been introduced in the Tamil 
country from Karnataka where it was widely prevalent. Further support for 
this suggestion is gained from the discovery of an early commentary of the 
work in ancient Kannada language written probably by Indranandi himself by 
the period of the 10th and 11th century a. d.* 

The Inscription No. 3 from this place introduces us to the teacher 
Prabhachandra Traividya Bhattaraka who is stated to have belonged to the 
Ma[du]va gana. Nothing is known regarding the affiliation of this gana. But 
it is possible to draw an inference regarding the same on the analogy of a 
cognate order which flourished in the Andhra country. The Maliyapundi 
grant of Ammaraja II assignable to the 10th century a. d. reveals the existence 
of a section of the Jaina ascetic order named Koti-Maduva or Maduva gapa 
which was associeted with the Yapanlya Sarhgha.® It is therefore likely that 

1 Jaiuism and Karnataka Cnlture, p. 34. 

2 An. Rep. on S. I. Epigraphy, 1928-29, p. 88; Progress of Kannada Research in Bombay 
Province, 1941-46, p. 25, 

3 Ep. Ind., Vol. IX, p. 56,1.50. The text containing this information is faulty; it reads: 
‘^rl—y&paniya-4amha-prapnjya-k0ti-Ma'lava-ganesa—mnkhyO yah.’ Herein we may 
as well ooQstrae the name of the gana as Madova only instead of Koti-Madnva and 
take the expression ‘prapujya-kO^i’ as a qualifying adjunct. 
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Maduva gana of the Sedam record was similarly connected with the Yapaniya 
Sathgha. This surmise is further supported by the fact that there existed in 
these parts other orders of teachers who belonged to the Yapaniya Saihgha. 
Prabhachandra, it may be noted, was a renowned Mantravadi. 

In the introduction to Inscription No. 4 I have discussed at some length 
the heroic nature of the residents of Sedimba or ancient SMam with particular 
reference to the ‘fifty-two warriors’ who are characterised as of primeval fame. 
Besides the allusion in the Doni record to these valiant champions as pointed 
out in the discussion, one more inscription at Mugad in the Dharwar Dt. 
contains a specific reference to the galaxy of veterans.^ It is striking to observe 
that these heroic traditions of yore were handed down to the present generation 
in the from of a peculiar custom. This was the unique practice of boxing 
tournaments which the inhabitants of the town used to hold on a mass scale 
regularly on two occasions every year till it was stopped by the government 
recently on account to its evil consequences.* 

Tbngali 

This village is about 4 miles towards the north-west of Malkhed It 
does not at present possess any Jaina antiquities worth the name. But as 
shown in the introductory portion of Inscription No. 16, it must have had at 
least one Jaina temple in the 12th century A. n. Mention may be made here 
of the sculpture of a Tirthakara bearing on its back the Inscription No. 15. 
From this inscription and another from Adaki we are acquainted with the 
existence, in these parts, of a line of teachers who belonged to the Vandiyur 
gana of the Yapaniya Saihgha. This section of the ascetic order was not quite 
unknown previously; for the Sudi Plates of Biituga II, which have been dubbed 
as spurious, specifically refer to this gana and the Sariigha. The name of the 
gana has been read therein as Vadiyiir. The name occurs in the same form 
in the Tengali inscription also and the anusvara in the name has been supplied 
from the Adaki version of the name which contains an anusvara. 

Now I shall turn to the places in the Kopbal District. 

Adurit 

This village is situated in the Yalbargi taluk of the Kopbal Dt. The 
following Jaina relics were noticed here, i) A basadi (temple ) in an indiffe- 

1 Bomb. Karn. Inscriptions, VoL I, pt. i, p. 72. 

2 We may also note in this connection that a similar tradition prevailed in the famous 
ancient city of Pratishthana or modern Paithap. Pratishthana was invested with Jaina 
traditions and writers of Jaina persuasion have incorporated them in their works. 
Jinaprabhasari who lived circa 15th century a. d., makes specific mention, in his work 
Kalpapradipa, of the ‘fifty-two warriors’ celebrated in that capital of the Satavahanas; 
J. B. B. R. A. 8., Vol. X, p. 134. 

3 Ep. Ind., Vol. Ill, p. 180. 
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rent state of preservation, ii) An image of a Tirthakara lying in a neglect¬ 
ed condition near the temple of the god Kallinatha (Siva), iii) A mutilated 
stone-pedestal of a Tirthakara bearing finely carved figures of lions. Lion 
being the emblem of the last Tirthakara, viz., Mahavira, the pedestal must 
have been originally associated with the lost image of the deity. Damaged 
syllables of an epigraph were traced on this pedestal (Inscription No. 52 ). 

Kopbal 

This highly interesting town has been the scene of my explorative 
activities more than once; and I have ransacked the antiquities of this place 
some time in collaboration with local friends interested in research and some 
time single-handed. The place has also been visited by other scholars and 
members of the Archaeological Department, Hyderabad. Some articles and 
monographs containing the results of their findings have been published so far. 
As is often the case in such circumstances, it becomes difficult to apportion 
or assign the credit of such discoveries among the different individuals, since 
their efforts severally and jointly contribute to the sum total of the results. 
For instance, some of the discoveries which could be claimed as belonging 
exclusively to the present writer, have been incorporated in his article entitled 
Kopana-Koppala by the late Sbri. N. B. Shastri of Kopbal.^ For the simple 
reason that most of the inscriptions discovered at Kopbal were copied and 
studied also by myself,-simultaneously with other explorers, I have included 
them in my present collection, in addition to such epigraphs as are to be credi¬ 
ted solely to my personal account. In this way, the total number of inscrip¬ 
tions hailing from this place, edited in Part III of this volume exceeds all the 
inscriptions hitherto published or noticed by other scholars. 

In regard to the epigraphical material from Kopbal set forth in detail 
in this volume the following special features deserve to be emphasised, i ) This 
is the first systematic endeavour of its kind to bring together all the Jaina 
epigraphs of the holy place, ii) Some of the inscriptions were never noticed 
before and they are being published here for the first time, iii ) The readings 
and interpretations of certain epigraphs given here differ materially in certain 
respects form those of other scholars who have published them. These have 
been discussed at length in their proper places. 

Now I shall take a bird’s-eye-view of the principal antiquities of the 
place with a view to assess its importance. In the prehistoric age of the early 
millenniums before the advent of the Christian Era, the hills and valleys 
adjoining this town appear to have been inhabited by a human race of pigmies 
as testified by the presence, to the present day, of their funeral relics such 


1 Kannada Sahitya Parishat Patrike, VoL XXII, No. 3 (1938). 
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as the Dolmens and the Stone Circles. It is interesting to note how the 
recoUection of these ancient times has been preserved in a peculiar manner 
by the local tradition which recognises these structures under such names as 
the Morera Agasi (i. e., the gate of the Mores), Morera Ahgadi (i. e., the 
shop of the Mores), etc. The expression ‘More’is to be derived from the 
term Maurya; and these labels are apparently reminiscent of the historic 
times when this region was probably under the induence of the Mauryan 
Empire. But a critical examination will lead to the conclusion that such 
traditions need not be interpreted literally as they only indicate half-way 
attempts of a confused and unhistoric mind to describe m a vague manner 
unfamiliar objects of the bygone age. 

Another set of traditions takes us into the realm of the Mahabharata 
and the Puraijas. These legends seem to assume that this place was asso¬ 
ciated with certain incidents in the life of the Pandavas, particularly during the 
period of their exile. Hence it is that certain spots in the Kopbal hills are 
styled Pandavara Vathara or Pa^davara Vathala (i. e., the shed of the Paij4a- 
vas). Further amplification of this belief may be traced in the names like 
Indrakda Parvata, Aqunana Gundu(i. e., Arjuna’s boulder) and Handiya 
Gundu (i. e., Boar’s boulder), etc., given to specific hills and hill-tops in the 
region. These appellations are apparently calculated to justify the claim that 
Arjuna performed his penance in the hiUs of Kopbal for the acquisition of the 
miraculous weapon Pasupata. 

Coming to the Buddhist times this place appears to have been consi¬ 
dered a convenient centre for the propagation of that faith in South India from 
the times of Asoka. The two minor edicts of the emperor engraved on the 
rocks of the Gavimatha and Pallakki Gundu, discovered recently, confirm this 
surmise. Konkinapulo which was a great seat of Buddhism according to the 
narrative of Yuan Chwang who visited it during the 7 th century a. d., has 
been identified with Kopbal.' From this we are lead to the plausible inference 
that Kopbal had by this time proved to be a fertile field for the growth of the 
Buddhist faith which seems to have flourished here approximately from the 
3rd century b. c. to the 7th century a. d. 

Jainism too, along with Buddhism, must have wended its way to this 
attractive place from the early centuries before the Christian era, though no 
direct evidence is available on the point. Still, the early^ penetration of the 
Jaina creed in the 3rd century b. o. further south as far as Sravaija Belgola in 
the Kannada country as attested by the Bhadrabahu-Chandragupta tradition, 

1 Mediaeval Jainism p. 188-89. Contra Konkinapnlo identified with Banavasi; Kadamba 
Kola, p. 62, No. 3. 

26 
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the early age attributed to Koivlakunda and other tenohcK who champioued 
the oause of the Mth in the South, aud the patronage and supiJort co^erred 
upon it by the early riders ei' the Ganga and Kadamha families of Kartui. 
taka, are pointers that squarely justify the abo^e assumption. The earliest 
epigraphioftl reeord that testifies to the ommeiica of Srava^a Belgola aa a 
JaiM holy place is approximately assigned to the 7 th century a. m This com¬ 
pares faToarably with the earliest epigraphioHl reference to Kopbal as oontam- 
ed in a damaged inscription from Halgcri ( No. 47 ) of the present collection, 
to be assigned approximately to the same period, though there is nothing m 
ths rooord to coQueet it with J-stiuisiu.. 

Eeference to this place occurs in three forms in the cpigniphs: 
Kupapa, Kupina and Kojiapa. The earliest allusion to the locality na a 
holy abode from the Jaina religious point of view is found in an inacriptiou 
at Kopbai itself dated in the 9th century a. d. (No. 19 ). Subsequently, 
in the course of about a century or so, references to this place as a 
sacred centre of Jainism, gleaned from the epigraphicol sources and 
contemporary literature, become sufficiently numerous and substantial, whi<m 
go to establish its supremacy.* From these it looks as thoi^h this 
place vied with Snravaua Belgola at one time and overshadowed its glory 
for the time being. It is ih no way easy either to trace the reasons 
that were responsible for the rise of this place as the holiest resort ot 
the Jaina- religion or to assess the factors that contributed to its growth. 
The following outstanding features however emerge from a close perusal 
of the epigirapbicftl and literary references to this place between the 9th 
»tid the I3tli centuries a. d. 


i) U WHS reckoned as the foremost and supremely sacred amougat 
Uie Tirthas or holy resorts. According to an inscription from the Shimoga 
District It was 'distinguished among the millions of Jaina sacred^ places. ^ 

Its purity was considered par aoveUertee and cited as a glandai-d of uotuparison, 
iii) It was replete with temples and shrines dedicated to the dilJeteut 
deities of the Jaiua pantheon, Iv) Monks and lay disciples of various ascetic 
orders were residing here couducting their religious practices, v)hu ers 


1 KopLd u referred U In Kos. 26, 46 to 49 and 6ft at llie prtsetit eolleetiDU. In 

of the Bombay Knrui^t^ Vol. piirt T, Iro-tn LQkkai94^ fitted iti ^ lyt 

Kopbetl U referred to Eapi^b iu InadiitiOry tefcaa* Koa^ 127^ 101, 31S, 3S4 and 
a£ the inioriptioE.® *t Belgola oootua Te[€ri.-ucf to KopbiJ. It uj^nlioD 

ia l^Ag^v 4G, SbimoKrt 61 and Shikari pur 31T also. For rifwencEa from XaiflU iofranp- 
tiaos riled aod disenadfid by tb^ iataOi H. KriabDainaobarla the K an n ad a IflaffriptiOti* 

Of KcplAl (If yd. Ajflh, SeriEff, Not 13, pL 3^ ). Amoo^ thft litexiry uotioeatbe fullo^tig 

may be oited; <^li4miiDdAraya^E Adipuriiia^ Terse Ajitfcn&thBpDniM*^ 

siJ^ TCriC 6* Fur farther datniltt Modiaeval JainSflUi pp^lS7-90p 
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ttnd oRiclftla of the abate vindicated their religious fervour by erecting 
temples in this holy place, ti ) Ascetics from different parts of the coimtry 
came to this pWiti with a view to end tbeir lives by the religions rite of 
aaiiyasana. The earliest renowned instance available on the point is 
perhaps that of the monk Kmnara5ona who approadied this place from 
Mulgund for the purpose/ vii) It was a popular centre ct pilgrimage, 
atiraeting people from far and near places. 

One deplorable tact. Imwevcr, that weighs heavily on our judgment 
while holding our balance between Kopbal ami Sravapa Belgola. 
particular notice. This is the ruin and destruction that has befallen the 
Jaina antiquities of Kopbal as contrasted with those of Sravai^ Belgola. 
which have never been subjected to Urn fbtal hand ol the vandal, at any 
rate, to the extent of the former. But even in the prescut disrupted 
fltate of its relics, the large number of epigraphs constituting ei^er 
the memorials of those /-calous aspirante who courted death on its biUs 
under the vow of sallekhanii or ilie autograplia of piIgriins visitii^ the 
nlace ■ the figures of Tirthakaras and the representations of the Nishidhi scene 
^rved out on the rocksof bids; pillars, coping stones. doc,r-jambe. fragmeuta^ 
sculptures and pedestals of images, which were ongtnally ^ociated as their 
integral parte with several temples and shriuoi;, discovered here and there and 
extensively built into the modem houps and struct ores—all these speak el^u- 
ently for the eminence of the place as a Jaine holy centre, while adding their 
own weight of local evidence to the testimony of external sources. InHcnptions 
bailing i\om the Mysore State* speak of the miiisually large number of Jama 
temples, which was a chat act eristic feature of tbL. holy place. Bcmimscence 
of this past phenomenon is stiU preserved in a local saying which avers that 
the town contained 772 Jaina temples and waa regarded by the Jama com- 
mimit^ as sacred as the Kasl Kshetra or Bimacas. the famous holy place ot the 
Hindus. This numerical figure, even though it looks rather conventiona and 
™av not Vie literally true, unmistakably denotes the proverbiaUy large 
number of its temples, from among these shrines, a temple dedicated to 
Chaiidranatha or Chandraprabha TirlUakara must have stood promment and 
been widely known amon^ the followers of the feith. This ^t is Jscloscd 
bv the imprecatoiy passage in a copper plate charter of Keladi badisiva 
Nuyuka. which places this deity on par with Gummatamitlm of Sravona 
Belgola and the Nemiivara of Ujjantagiri/ _^_ _ 


ChlBiD[4v.rAv«'s Adlpurini, vfrts 15. , ^ t *u^ 

I 3 lh BEoturj, tU«e li aa allvsiWi lO the Mil^lbAri fr™ Harisoh*. 

pHralfftvyiit Mysore tTnivcRtty pablloMtinn, 1933 ), IntrolaoUou. p. aiii. 

Ep. Oarn., Tol. H, So. liT; Voi. VII, 9k. Ko. 3lT, «'»• 

Eps Ind.p YfiL XX^ p. 
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From inoldentul allnsiona in insorlptiong *3 also from the BorviTiog 
relics explored in the locality wo ave in a pasltion to glean a few names 
of the temples that adorned this town at one time. Here is a list 
of such temples: 1) Araslya Basadi (InB. No. 2!>)f 2 ) Chandranatha 

Baaadi ( Ep, InJ., Vol, XX, p, 91); 3) Jayadhlra Jlnalaya {Ins. No. ^6): 
4) Kasa Jiinilays (Ins, Nos, 23-24); 5) Nominatha Basadl (still 

aurvLvitig and under worship); 6) PushpadanU Jiniilaya (Ins. No, 25): 
7) Sintaladfiviyara Basadi (Ins, No. 29); 8) ^ntiuatha Baandi. A deta¬ 

ched image of E^ntinatha 'fitthakara was found preaerved in the Neminatha 
Basadi. This must have been brought here from the temple originally dedica¬ 
ted to the goiJ, which, later on, must have gone to rulu. 9) Timambaraslya 
Basadi (Ins, No. 29); 10) Tirthada Basadl(Ia3, No, 29); 11) According 

to Ins. No. 22 a temple was erected by Kalya^^akirti on the spot where Sirhh* 
anandi expired. Traces of this temple can be detected even to the present 
day near the cave. 12} Images of Padmivati and other deities are found 
deposited in the Neminatha Basndi. These might have originally belonged 
to the temples dedicated to Par^vanatha Urthakara and other divinities. 
18) The present day Venhatesa temple in the fort area nitut have been a 
Jatna temple formerly. This is revealed by the pillars bearing the figures of 
Jinas and other vestiges discovered here,* 

I may incidentally notice a few Interesting facta regarding the 
political history of the place as revealed by recent epigraphioal discoveries. 
The hilly region and the hiJl fort of Kopfaal appears to have been considered 
one of the mightiest natural strongholds of atrategio importance from the 
early times.* Inscriptions explored in the area of the Gnlbarga and Bijapur 
districLs contain allusions to a family of Silfihara chiefs who had settled in that 
region, but originally hailed from Kopanapura or Kopbal,* This fact is proved 


1 


2 


3 

4 


The LbIc Mr. Sluilri in b» nflSote on, Kopa ja-KuppatA refers to ■ ttflopia ubiakI 
K^pftpAitlfthiidA DanrsAjaka Biun^j J'bopla]. (K»n, Sfibltyft Tnri. P*lrik^+ ^ o ■ 
XXII, ^0.3), Thii Js obvloosly ilne to wrong uodewUndlnE of tbe rf*l pMUmn. 
Bes t be IntTorliiciiaii of I d5» No. 


I hiiTe ooticed & few mor# CMe« Yike abave and may tnenUon one oon»picti0'“' 
InstaDcc here: In Ite modern Virabhadra temple at Sampgaoti taloki 

BeJgaam l>t.p flgnrcH of Lhr Jinas axe carved on the doors and image* of twenty^four 
Tlrtbakaru ate foimd Inside the shrine. From Uiii it becomes evidcat that it 
irsa ortginally a Jalna temple. An i[:Ei^ge of a Jiithfi dtStj with &u ifiseription on 
pede^ital was seen In this temple till recenily. Bui it ii reported to haTfi been 
destroyed a few year* b^Mjk l 

The latest tettimoEiy to the effect Is from Sir John Malomn; Joarnal of the Hyderabad 


Arch. Society, 1916, p. D3. 

Ep. IniL, 7 oL XXTir, pp. SS- 9 * 
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by the title Kopanapuravaradhi^vara owned by these chiefs; and this title, as 
in analogous instances, denotes their supremacy over the town at one time. 
The epigraphs furnishing this information range from the 11th century 
onwards. Hence we may place the rule of the Silahara chiefs over Kopbal 
and the adjoining region roughly during the period of the 9th and 10th 
centuries a. d. 

Instances are also available of chiefs, who did not belong to the 
Silahara stock, using the characteristic title Kopanapuravaradhisvara, symbolic 
of their former authority over the famous town. For example, the feudatory 
chief Mahamandale^vara Bibbarasa figuring in Inscription No. 2 of the 
present collection claims this title. An unpublished inscription from Hodal, 
of my private collection, dated in a. d. 1180, states that chiefs born in the 
lineage of Nabhiraja were overlords of Kopana. This statement is substan¬ 
tiated by the title Kopapapuravaradhisvara as applied to a scion of the 
family, Mahamandale^vara Vira-Ramadevarasa, mentioned in an unpublished 
record from Harasiir, of my private collection, dated in a. d. 1172. From this 
it is possible to surmise that these chiefs of Nabhiraja’s extraction appeared on 
the political horizon of Kopbal subsequent to the period of the Silahara. 
Proceeding further, an inscription from Kalhole^ in the Belgaum District 
introduces a subordinate chief Mahamandale^vara Raja II who belonged to the 
Yaduvaih^a and claimed the title * supreme lord of Kupana, the best of towns’. 

Such was the eminence of Kopbal. But unfortunately all its old 
glory was completely forgotten during the past centuries till its memory 
was revived about two decades ago by the activities of scholars interested in 
historical research. It is difficult to trace the causes that contributed to its 
sudden downfall and reduced it to a state of abject oblivion. The fact that 
the place retained much of its grandeur till a. d. 1560, is indicated by the 
following two inscriptions: i) An epigraph from the Shimoga District, dated 
about A. D. 1530, mentions Kopapa as the fore-most among the holy resorts 
wherein the great teacher Vadi Vidyananda is stated to have performed acts 
of piety.* ii) In a copper plate record of Sada^iva Nayaka of Keladi, dated 
in A. D. 1556, mention is made of Chandranatha of Kopana along with Gumma- 
tanatha of Belugula and Nemisvara of Ujjantagiri.® It is significant to note 
that Kopana disappears from the scene during the subsequent period and the 
name figures nowhere in the epigraphical or literary sources. As this period 
synchronises with the defeat and disruption of the Vijayanagara Empire, we 
should possibly associate this event with the fall of this great holy centre. 


1 Ep. Indica., Vol. XII, p- 308. 

2 Ep. Cam., Vol. VIII, Nagar 46. 

3 Ep. IncL, Vol. XX, p. 94. 
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It ia TeJ*y lilcely lliftt on aorsount of its proximity to tlie Vijftyftnft»ftra capital, 
thia place also fell o- Tictim to the dire forces of Tandaliem that were let loose 
In the country after the Hattie of Rakkasa TangA4agi (a. n* 1565). 

Halokri 

This village is about 4 miles towards the north-west of Kopbal 
A few inscriptlous on stone, Some reaiatkable hero-stones and a Nishidbi 
slab were noticed here* The Nishidbi stone was built into the platform of 
the margosa tree near the village obuva^i. It bears the figure of an ascetic 
in meditative posture having at the top the small cifigy of the Jina with 
the triple umbrella. One of the Inscriptionb'( No. 47) hss been assigned tc 
the early period of the 7th eenturj a. d. The reference to Kopapa contained 
in this record is one of the earliest on the subjeet. 

MAnntuRU 

This village is about 4 miles towards the north of Kopbal. It poss¬ 
esses a ]a][ge number of antiquities and only a few of these are of Jaina persua¬ 
sion. There is a Jaina temple of recent constrnction and a few Jatua fainilicij 
are residing here. The temple ia dedicated to the god Chandrandtha or the 
Chandraprabha Tirthakara. Images of P&rdvauiitha and other deities of the 
Jaina pantheon were lying in a forsaken and damaged condition near the 
temple of ChandranStba and in other places. An image of a female ascetic 
wa.s also noticed. Only one Inscription was found here in the Virabbadra 
temple. The epigraph funiisbes much useful information regarding the history 
of this place. It constituted an agrahura and was known by the name 
Modeganurn. It was one of the headquarters of the Southern KalaehuHs 
during the reigns of the sons of Rijjala IJ, Riiya-MurtLri Sovideva and 
others. The presence of the temple of Chandraniitha or Chandraprablia 
Tii'thakara in this place seems to bear some signlBcence. VVe already know 
from the copperplate charter of SadfuSiva Nayaka of Keiadi, dated in a. d. 1556, 
that Kopips possessed a renowned temple dedicated to the god ChandranAtha. 
Now, perhaps we .shall not be wrong if we reasonably surmise that when 
Kopbal was subjected to the foree.s of destruction, the famous image of 
Ohandraniltha or its substitute was Somehow removed, as a measure of 
safety, to this out of the way, though not remote, village and installed in 
a temple. 

Rajuru 

This small village is situated in the Yalbargi taluk of the Kopbal 
District and lies a few miles away from the headquarters. Two objects of Jaina 
interest were noticed hers. One is the Jaina inscriptiou edited elsewhere 
^ No. 53 ). The other is what appears to have been a Nishidhi memorial. 
This was a piece of stone built into the wall of the Siva temple near which was 
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found the iiiscriptlon tuuutioncd before. The stooe contuius the figutre of uu 
aeoetio beering a Dainiatore svmboi of the Jiua with the famliiav triple umbrella 
above, and with a pair of ttywhisks on both sides. 

YALEAROt 

This 13 the headf^narters of a small taluk of the name in the Kopbal 
District. It Is a repository of a large number of Jaiua aiith]uities which 
were lying scattered in a neglected and desolate <K>iidition in aud outside 
the locaHty. A keen observer was able to detect here fragments of images 
aud their detached pedestals, dressed up or finely carved atones which must 
have originally constituted parts of tem|Jle3 and their architectural constru¬ 
ctions and various other relics of a uoii-descript uature. Many oi these 
were built into the houses, wells aiul other buildings of modern times. 
Taking a collective view of all these objects, one gathered the impression that 
this place should have been, at oue time, a fiourishing centre of the Jaina faith 
alontr with other creeds that were also welcomed and nourished here by their 
followers. 

What high water mark of culture and refinemeut the Jaina religion 
had attained In those days is happily instanced by two sculptures that were 
originally found buried underground near the UutouchabW Quarter of this 
village three decades ago and were subsequently removed to Kopbal and thence 
to the Nawab Salar Jung's palace museum at Surur Nagar, Hyderabad, 
These images arc known as the Chau visa Tlr thank era and Faiichaparam^hthi, 
In them do we observe a pleasing combination of religious fervour and artistic 
excellence. Carved iu shiningly brilliant black granite and wrought with 
scuperb craftsmanship, they present the most iasemating specimens of the 
sculptors art. Inscriptions on the pedestals of these images have been edited 
elsewhere as Nos, 4D and aO. Another &:agmeiitary record was noticed on 
the mutilated pedestal of an Linage, No. ol. The conteuts of these epigraphs 
substantiate tlie general impression in respect of the prosperous state of 
this place as a Jaina centre. 

In course of my survey of the area in the vicinity of Yolbargi 1 
came across a few aiitiquities of the Jaina faith In the villages like Aduru and 
Kajuru; and i have taken due account of them in their proper places. These 
antiquities in conjunction with those of Yalbargi lead us to the conclusion that 
this region must have been one of the fertile tracts for the growth of Jainism. 
Further corroboration of this view is afforded by an epigraph bailiug from 
distant Ailiole in the Btjapur District. The inscription was found in the 
Megutl temple of the village. It speaks of the Nisiddhi memorial set up in 
honour of a merchant named K^isetti* The merchant owned certain 
privileges (settiguttu) in the Erambarage region aud was a lay disciple of the 
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teacher Kumudendu who was a constituent of the illustrious Mula sarhgha and 
Balatkara gana.* This record again lends support to yet another piece of infor¬ 
mation furnished by the Aduru inscription (No. 52) regarding the existence 
of the teachers of the Balatkara gana in this region. 

Yalbargi is referred to by its old name Erambarage or Erambara- 
puram in the early epigraphical records. Being the capital town of ttie Sinda 
chiefs who ruled here, it must have been a fairly big place. The chiefs of 
the Sinda family were feudatories of the Western Chalukyas of Kalyapa 
and rose to prominence in the latter part of the 11th century A. D. Vira- 
Vikramaditya, one of the last rulers of this family, is referred to in an inscri¬ 
ption noticed here (No. 51). 

Other Places 

Besides the places dealt with in detail in the foregoing account, stray 
vestiges of the Jaina faith, such as the images of Tirthahkaras or other 
divinities, were noticed lying in a deserted or damaged condition in the 
following places: Uppina Betgeri, Kauluru, Kukanuru, Sappa Sindogi and 
Mudhol in the Kopbal Dt., and Kanakagiri and Malagitti in the Raichur 
Dt. Their presence in these villages, some of which are insignificant and 
out of the way, while others are noted as strongholds of the Brahmanical 
faiths, speaks abundantly for the powerful and pervasive influence wielded 
by Jainism at one time in these parts of Karnataka. 

Review of the Epigraphs 

After this brief survey of the antiquities of the individual villages, 
I shall now take a collective view of the contents of the epigraphs and 
review in brief the contribution made by them to our knowledge of the 
political condition, society, religion, literature and language of Karnataka of 
the period with special reference to the region represented by them. Most 
of the important points arising out of the texts of the inscriptions have been 
discussed in the introductory remarks on those documents. But such of the 
topics as could not find a proper place or adequate justification there will be 
dealt with here in some details. 

Chronological Span : The epigraphs belong to different periods of 
the Karnataka history and cover a wide range of nine centuries extending from 
the 8th to the 16th century a. d. Of these No. 47 from Halgeri furnishes the 
uppermost chronological limit, while No. 30 from Kopbal provides the lowest. 

Political History 

Of the principal ruling families that shaped the political history of 
Karnataka, five main dynasties are represented in the present collection. 


1 Ind. Ant., Vol. V111, p. 246. 
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They are the Earlier Chalukyas of Badami, the Rashtrakutas of Malkhed, the 
Ijater Ch^ukyas of Kalyana, the Southern Kalachuris and the Yadavas of 
Devagiri. Only one record relates to the Chalukyas of Badami. It hails from 
Halgeri (No. 47) and refers itself to the reign of Vijayaditya Satya^raya 
who ruled from a. d. 696 to 733. 

Thb Rashtrakutas: Of the Rashtrakutas of Majkhed we have three 
records, all coming from the region of Kopbal. No. 18 which comes from 
Kopbal proper belongs to the reigning period of Nripatuhga (a. d. 814-77). Then 
follows the damaged inscription from Arakeri, No. 48. It has been assigned 
to A. D. 940, February, in the reign of Krishna III whom it mentions. 
Krishpa Ill’s ally and brother-in-law of the Western Ganga family, Butuga 
II, also hgures in this record. The importance of the epigraph lies in the fact 
that it constitutes one of the early inscriptions of the king s reign. The third 
epigraph hailing from XJppina Betgeri (No. 46) refers itself to the reign of 
the same king and is dated in a. d. 964, Becember. This record is highly im¬ 
portant in that it introduces for the first time a hitherto unknown yet promin¬ 
ent line of feudatory chiefs who belonged to th^ stock of»the Rattas and 
claimed their descent in the Yadava lineage. Sankaraganda II, the latest 
scion of this family and a subordinate of Krishna III, was a great patron of 
the Jaina faiths 

The Later Chalukyas : The Later Chalukyas of Kalyana have the 
largest number of inscriptions to their credit. They are ten in number and are 
distributed over the reigns of four rulers. No. 22 from Kopbal is assigned to 
the first regnal year of Vikramaditya V, which corresponds to A. D. 1009. 
Tribhuvanamalladeva or Vikramaditya VI, the most distinguished prince of 
the dynasty, is celebrated by six records. No. 1 from Ingalgi dated in the 
18th year of his reign, corresponding to a. d. 1094, introduces his queen 
Jakaladevi who was a firm follower of the Jaina faith. The unremitting zeal 
and exemplary devotion which sustained her in her faith under adverse circum¬ 
stances, even against the will of her lord, are graphically narrated in the inscrip¬ 
tion. Little is known regarding the family history of this great lady. She was 
daughter of Tikka who was probably a member of the Telugu Choda stock. 

The Hunasi-Hadagali record of the same ruler, which has been 
assigned to the early part of a. d. 1098, brings the following items of information 
prominently to our notice, i) The senior queen Chandaladevi who is already 
familiar to us from other sources, was associated with the administration of a 
portion of Alande Thousand which was one of the major provinces of the 
kingdom, ii) Vikramaditya VI carried on a victorious expedition against the 
kingdom of Malwa in a. d. 1097. This was the thiixl of the series of campaigns 
launched by the Karnataka ruler against his inveterate foes, and in the course 
27* 
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of this eipt'dition ho degtroyed the city of T>liEira and strengthened hig friendly 
relationship with prince Jagaddcva, son of the Mulwa king UdayUditya. 
jagaddeva is » romantic figure in history and he had a chequered poli^al 
CAi'ccr. JBCe wms on intimate temis with Vikramfiditya VI who entcrtitined 
him in his court as a great tavouritv. Jagaddeva participated in many espedi- 
tions of the Chiilukya ruler and fought on bis side, iii) A feudatory chief 
named Bihbarasa was ruling over a tract iiiduded in the province of A1aude« 
Tlic lemaiuing four inscriptions of tlie kirjg (Nos. 17, 9, 3 and 10), which are 
dated m A* n. 10S#6-97, 1115 (circa), U24 wid 1126 respectively, do not add 
much Information to the political liiatory of the period. 

Next we i>a.s3 on to the reign of Bhulokanialhi. or SumC^vara III for 
whom we have two InMcriptions, Nos, 4 and 5 trom Sedam. The first of these 
iKmtains no date and the second introduces a subordinate officer of the 
king named Bhlma Daydanfitlia, The last ruler of the dynnsty, Tribhuvauamalla 
Somo^vara IV, is represented in one inscription from Sedan], No. 7- 
The record merits careftil exammation on account of certain peculiarities in 
the gcneelogicakaccoant of the Chilukya house, the date and other items. 

The genea|<^cal account of the Chalukya family furhiehed in a chr* 
Sory fashion by this record and also by a few more epigraphs of our oollection 
( Nos. 2 and 1) diliere in certain respects from similar accounfe contained in a 
good number of epigraphs published so far. This account starts witli Taila II 
in the usual manner and mentions Vikramuditya V, Ayyana and Jayaslinha 11 
ag the sons of Taila II's son, Satya^raya, But it bos to be observed in this 
connectioD that these in reality were the sons of Daijavannan or Yasovarman, 
the younger brother of Satyaaroya, according to the more anthentic te.gtinaony 
of a larger number of epigraphs discovered elsewhero. Adverting to the 
closing generations of the genealogical account, the epigraphs of this family 
in general, mention Jagadekamalle II and Taila 111 as the sons oi SOmesvarn 
111 and further state that Tribhavanamalla Some^vucn IV was the son of Taila 
ill. As contrasted with these statements the pre-sent epigraph represents 
Jagadekamalla II, N hr mad i K-shitipa (i. e., Taila III) and Tribhuvanamulla 
Some^vara IV, all the three, as sons of Somesvura IIL Arranged in n tabular 
form the genealogical account set forth in the present epigraphical collection 
will be ea follows: 
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Taila (11) 

Bsiiywsi'Rya (SattiuiMlwVfl ) 


Vikrarua (V) 

Ayyan» 

JayaLrbha (11) 

Trailtikyanialla, Ahavamalla or 
Somesvara (1) 
! 

STimeilvara (11) 

Bhuvauai kamalln 


T i-iblmvanamalla 
or 

Vikvamaditya ( VI j 

1 


1 

BhfdokamaUa 

or 

Somoivara (III) 

! 

1 


JagftdekaoiRlla (II) 


NCumadi Kuhitipa InbliUTanam/illa 

( - Taila III) { = S5me^va^a IV) 

The inscription in qoestion is dated the third tegiml year of the kii^ 
SomeSvam IV and the cyclic year Yikrania* As shoviii elsewhere the cyclic year 
is to be taken as the one which coineided with A. i>. 1160, Thus would mean that 
the king’s i-eign commenced in a.d, 1157 58. This is a new piece of iidormation 
and lt\i'ees.weU with the known fiicts of history. The arSlakya kingdom 
under the suzenunty of Taila III was passing tluongh a cntical penod at this 
junetuve. The Clialukya power sustained u seTcre blow iii the eastern part of the 
dominion at the hands of the Kakatiyas nnder the leadership of Piola L It was 
further midermineil intemaUy by the perfidious miwUiindions of the Kalachuri feuda- 
tery Biiiala II who raised the shunbrd of revolt and assumed the title of an 
iiKlepcndent sovereign by the year a. n. 1156-57.^ Tims ovenThelmed by 
difficulties Taila III appears to have found a way out to meet the sitnation by 
investing his son and youthful successor with royal authority with u riew to 
infuse new enthusiasm among his supporters. It is on such assumption that 
we can esplaiii the date of the record which fhlls right within the reigning 
period of Taila 111. Such instances wherein the immediate successor is 
invested with royal kuthority during the reign of the ruling monarch ai^e not 
uokuowu to histiiry. 

More circumspection is necessary in regard to the question of 
identification of the king’s headquarters which ia stated to have been at Potta- 
i Bomb. VoL I, Pt H, ^ *Tt; Ep. Cam., Vot. VII, Bk, ISK, ate. 
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Ittkijre. PottaJakere appears to have bueii oae of the strategic heftiJqtiAi'ters of 
the Cliaiakya empire from the early yeftrs ami it played a prominent rAle in the 
political and religions life of the country. Brahitioiiva, an advocate of the Jaiua 
doctrine and author of two works in Kannai|a, hailed from this town.^ The 
VlroiaWa saints, Devara D&simayya and Ankara Diisimayya, were ako associated 
with this place. According to the Kannada BasaTapuranam It was the capital of 
king JayasLthb;^ who Is to he idcutided with the Western Cbalukya ruler 
Jaye^rhha J1 (a. n. 1L18-42). It cuight have been so prior to the foundation 
of Kalyapa by his son Sfitnes'vata I,* This place was identified by the late Dr, 
Pleet with the village Dapiiyakanakere in the Bellary Dt.* But subsequent 
investigations have led scholars to challenge the correctness of this identlGea^ 
tiou. After visiting the place personally and Studying the antiquities closely, 
Sri B. Sivamurti Sastri of Bangalore has shown that the ancient Pottalakcrc 
is to be Identified with the present day Fotlacheru, Potancharu or Pattaii- 
ehernru. This village is situated in the Hydetahad State at a distance of about 
IB miles north-weSt-north from Hyderabad Dekkan. This identification is 
irrevocably confirmed by the testimony of early inscriptions found in the 
village itself, containing reference to tljc place as Pottalakere.^ 

Tu£ SouTueaK KAtACHuais: This dynasty is reflected in two epigra¬ 
phs fix>iD Adaki, Nos. 11 and 13. Both of them belong to the reign of Hiiya^ 
Mnrari So vide va. The first dated In the 5 th regnal year and Khara, corres¬ 
ponding to A. n. 1171, men dons SeleyahaUi as the place of residence of the king. 
The second is much damaged and adds nothing to our infoLmatiou. Seleyahalli 
figures as one of the headquarters of the Kalachuri princes daring the later 
period of the Kalachuri regime, particularly in the records of Kaya'Murari 
Sovideva and bis saccessor Sankamadeva. The late Dr. Fleet has identified 
this place with the modern village Sheloli in the Kolhapur area,* But this 
identification has yet to be confirmed. 

Trk Yadavas op Dbvaoibi : SiugUaija, the most distingnished ruler of 
this bouse figures in two insoriptioiiS of the colleotion. Nos. 12 and 28. The 
first of these hailing from A^hikl furnishes, as shown in the introductory 
remarks on the epigraph, a. d. 1209 as the initial year of the reign of the king; 
and this is slightly earlier than the usually noticed commencement of his reign 
iu A. n, 1210-11. The second epigraph from Kopbtd which is very much damo' 
ged is assigned to Saka 1163 or a. d. 1240. 

I KarpnUk* KivioUArile, Vol, I, p. 131. 
i Bodab, U u., Vui. 1, Pc, II, p, 140, 

3 led. Ant., Yol. XIX, p, 1G2. 

A Sihilja, VaI, IX., Xo. fl, pp. idG-A? luid Xa 10, pp. 531*33, Aiiu sec TJie 

LitliiD KecorAi ol UyderibAd, by Rsm^kTUbna XavJ, p, IG, 

5 Ep, Ind,, Vol. V, p^ 344, 
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TtiR HoYiiALA Srahow : The Hqysalft pnnces who "snerAlIy tuJed in 
the aouthern pnrtti of SArnfitoka, do cot Qud o piftce in the pYGseiit epigra[^il(3Al 
collection. An iucidenUl vcfciecce, however, to a distinguished member of the 
royal household invites our attention towneds this t'nznily. The allusion is con¬ 
tained in an inscription from iK.Dpbub 25( roughly assigned to the l3th cen¬ 
tury A. n. The record speaks of a gift of land made to a temple nunied Sdutala- 
deviyara EaajiJi. ^ntaladuvl was a renowned queen of the Hoy&ila king Vish- 
guvanlhana. She was a aealous devotee anil a great patron of tlie Jainfi faith. 
Besides other charifeible works to her credit, she built a temple at Sravapa 
Belgolfij which was named SiivallgandliiiViLiana Basadi after one of her favounte 
title^^,^' As wo have seen elsewhere, nuKSt of the Jahia o&lebntitia of the age took 
creilit in constructing temples in the holy town of T^,opstia. lu consoniiuce 
with this piTictico of ttie times it seems likely th/it the Hoysala ijueen 
^taladevl erected ft temple at Kopbal also and that it was after 

her. Taking all these dmumstauces into omsidemtiou we are reasoiuibly 
justified in identifying ^ntaladiivi of the Kophal record with ^ntalndevi, the 
Hoysula Queen. 

Fhudatoriks and BuBORDiNATBa: The frjtgmentni'y epigraph from 
Halgcri (No, 47 ) of the lime i>f Vijayaditya Saiya^rjiya mentions a Hubordiuate 
official named Cirardja who w^is connected with the local admimstratioii of the area 
of Kopana and Gutti. Tlie damaged ArakHri epigi-aph ( No, 43) of Kaiinaradeva, 
to be identified witli the IlashtrakQta monarcli Kiislma 111, introduces a 
Westei-u Ganga femlati^iy bearing the fauilliar epithets, Satynvakya Koiigugi- 
vainia'Bhariuamaharaja Bermamidi, eUt, This has been iiidentlfied with 
Butuga IT, m vouched by the intimate blood lelatiojialdp and close politicol 
alJiaiitje that subsdated between the Rashti-akftto t'^ler and the Ganga prince and 
idso by the jm-isdictiou of the latter over the tract of Belvala Three J lundred,* 
In the Uppina Betgeri iiaoriptiou (No. 46) of Biishtmkiita Ksfisimjr 111 figures 
hia feudjitory Saukaragaijda who belonged to the \ adava lineage and was a llatta 
by eitraction. This ^ikragagda is, ui all probability, identiKd with lus 
namesake who is pniiscd os a great patron of J aimsm, by the l£aimada poet 
Hanna in Ids AjitatU'tlutkarapuiugatilaka,* 

^nkai-agag4a is given the title Bhuvanjdkarama iu the Uppina 
BctgQrl record, and this lias aroused some speculation in the literary drete of 
Karnataka. A work named BhQvauaikuriimiibbyudaya haa been attributed to 
the autboL-sblp of the Kannada poet Founa, This work is not CAtant at present; 
hut ite eristeiKJo at one time is testified not only Vty the blatemcut to the efiect. 


I Ep, Cnrn., VoL IT,, IntnjL p. 7 . 
S l!p, lad., Vol, V. p. Ifie, 

d Aivosa XII, veran S, 
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in his Santinatha Parana, of the poet himself, but also by the identification of 
certain passages hailing from the work, cited in the Kavyavalokana and 
^bdamanidarpaiia, two works on Kannada poetics and grammar. It was Rash^ 
rakuta Krishna III who conferred the title Kavichakravarti (poet-sovereign) on 
the poet Ponna. It seems likely in the context that Krishna III bore the 
epithet Bhuvanaikarama, and that the poet followuig the conventions of the age, 
celebrated his patron’s name by composing a work after this epithet as was done 
by the poet Pampa and others. In view of this the assumption that Ponna 
wrote his work Bhuvanaikaramabhyudaya in honour of ^nkaraganda, for the 
simple reason that the latter also bore the title Bhuvanaikarama does not hold 
much water; because ^nkaraganda with all his eminence was only a feudatory 
and occupied a subordinate position.* 

The Ingalgi inscription of a. d. 1094 ( No. 1 ) incidentally refei-s to a 
local chief named Anega who bore the title Birudahka Bhima and was possibly a 
descendent of Ayyapa. The context shows that the region of Ingalgi was under 
the jurisdiction of this Anega. A chief named Echabhupa who belonged to the 
Ahihaya lineage, was connected with the Mirinte Nadu and possessed the title 
Mahishmatipuravaradhyvara, is introduced by an inscription from Adaki (No. 9), 
dated about a. d.* 1115. A record from Sedam (No. 7 ), assigned to a. D. 1160, 
tells us that the chiefs of the Ahihaya lineage were prosperous in the 
region of Aral. The region of. Aral, referred to as Aral Nadu and Aj^al 
Three Hundred, roughly comprised the modem taluks of Sedam and Chitapur 
in the Gulbarga District. Ahihaya is a variant of Haihaya and information 
is available from other epigraphs in the area in regard to the chiefs who 
claimed to have been born in the Ahihaya race, belonged t® the lineage 
of Ayyana and bore the title Mahishmatipuravaradhisvara.* Some members 
of this Haihaya family are also spoken of as administering the tract of Mirinte 
Three Hundred, in conjunction with that of Aral Three Hundred.* Mirinte, 
the headquraters of the tract may ’ be identified with modern Martur near 
Gulbarga. Thus it appears that several branches of these chiefr had spread 
over a large area of the modem Gulbarga District. Their family name and 
the title unmistakably show that these chiefe originally hailed from central 
India and subsequently settled in the region Karnataka. So they might be 
designated, in a general way, the Haihayas of Karnataka. 

A few more details regarding these Haihaya chiefe may be noticed here 
from the published and unpublished inscriptions. An inscription from Nagai of 
A. D. 1084 gives the genealogical account of a branch of the Haihaya chiefs, which 

1 Frabaddha Karnataka, Vol. XV, pp. 28-35. 

2 £p. Ind., YoL XII, pp. 292-3. 

3 Hyd. Arch. Series, Na 8; Inscriptions of Nagai, c. 
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commences with Loka I and contains names like Anega I, Aicha, Bijja, etc.* 
This genealogy is pushed further to a few more generations by two unpublished 
iusriptions of my private collection hailing from the village Handarki in the 
Sedam taluk. According to one of these records, dated in the Chalukya Vikrama 
year 43 or a. d. 1118, Chotrinaycha had a son named Mutta-Loka. Next we 
pass on to the succession of Bacha whose son was Anega II. This Anega II is 
described as the lion to the nit-elephahts which were the chiefs of the Tonda- 
mandala i. e., the Chola country. Loka III was the son of Anega II by his 
wife Mahildevl. The other record from Handarki belongs to the reign of the 
Western Chalukya king Somesvara III. The Haihaya chief who figures as the 
king’s subordinate in this epigraph is Bijja III who, most probably, was son 
of Loka III. He married a . lady of the Chola extraction named Bachaladevi, 
Their son was Loka IV. 

The modem village Araluru or Alluru in the Sedam taluk representing 
the ancient Araluru, the headquarters of the region Aral Three Hundred, appeal’s 
to have been one of the principal seats of these chiefs of the Haihaya family. Tlie 
village Handarki, close to Araluru, also seems to have received considerable 
attention on the part of the members of this family. Handarki contains, besides 
others, two well-built Siva temples named Anesvara and Lokesvara. As Anega 
and Loka were popular names among the members of this family, it is plain 
that these temples were built by the chiefs bearing these names or after them. 
Anega oftheingalgi record was, most probably, Anega II spoken of before. 
Besides the temples, the village Handarki possesses a few inscriptions, two of 
which furnishing much useful information regarding these Haihaya chiefs, have 
been briefly reviewed above. 

It would be interesting at this junctm-e to take passing notice of some 
more branches of the chiefe of the Haihaya stock who had similarly migrated to 
other parts of South India. A good number of epigraphs discovered in the 
Telugu districts of the Madras State reveals the existence of Haihaya chiefs who 
had settled in that region. Like their kinsmen of the Kannada country these 
also claimed their origin from the Puranic ancestor Haihaya and called them¬ 
selves ‘Lords of the foremost city of Mahishmati’ (Mahishmatipuravaradhisvara). 
These Haihaya chiefs of the Andhra country are known as the Kopa-Haihayas 
or the Haihayas of the Kopa-Mandala.* 

Reference is already made in a foregoing paragraph to a subordinate 
chief named Bibbarasa figuring in the Hupasi-Hadagali record of a. d. 1098 
(No. 2). He bore the characteristic titles Kopapapuravaradhisvara and Alande- 

1 Hyd. Arch. Series, No. 8, Inscriptions of Nagai, c. Some of the early members of this 
family appear to have been patrons, if not followers, of the Jaina religion. The Loka J ina» 
laya mentioned in Inscription No. 3 seems to have been constructed at S^am by Loka I. 

2 Ep. Ind., Vol. IV, pp. 89, 91; An, Rep. on S. I. Epigraphy, 1932-33, pp. 57-59. 
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vedanga, and was administering half the area of ‘sixty villages’ in the region 
of‘one hundred and twenty villages of Gonka,’ situated in the province of Alande. 
Bibbarasa appears to have belonged to a family of chiefs who claimed their 
descent in the lineage of Nabhiraja. The following information regarchng the 
history of this family is contained in an unpublished incription of a. d. 1180 
from Hodal, of my private collection. 

Several chiefs bom in the lineage of Nabhiraja ruled from the fore¬ 
most town of Xopana. The later members of this family may be represented 
in a genealogical statement as follows: 

Dhanka GonjLa I 


Javanakula Bibba 

Gonka II 

Rajarasa Karta Mallideva Gonka III 

Bibba of the above genealogy may be identified with Bibbarasa of the, Hunasi- 
Hadagali record. It may also be noted that Gonka III is g^ven the epithet 
Alade-vedanga (= Alande-vedanga) in the Hodal record. The tract of ‘one 
hundred and twenty villages’ mentioned above was probably carved 
out for himself by Gonka I in whose time the family seems to have sprung to 
prominence. 

This Bibbarasa has to be distinguished from his namesake Maha- 
mandalesvara Bibbarasa referred to in the fragmentary epigraph from Tengali 
(No. 16). A perusal of good many inscriptions discovered by the present 
writer at Tengali and Kajagi, has revealed that a family of Bana extraction 
who may be designated the Banas of Khandava-mandala, was administering in 
a subordinate capacity in this area. These Bana rulers of Khandava-mapdala 
whose existence was hitherto unknown, are ushered in for the first time by the 
author’s epigraphic collection. M.ahamandalesvara Bibbarasa was an early 
member of this family of B^as. The same chief figures in another inscription 
at Tengali, dated in a. d. 1106, of the reign of the Western Chalukya king 
Vikramaditya VI. A petty local official named Chaudhare Rakkasayya 
figures as the donor in the Hunasi-Hadagali record. 

Kopparasa, an important general of the Chalukya army, who bore 
the title Mahapradhana or ‘great minister’, is introduced by two inscriptions 
from Adaki, dated about a. d. 1115 and 1126 respectively in the reign of 
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Vikramaditya VI (Nos. 9 and 10). He hailed from Adaki and seems to have 
played a distinguished role in the campaigns of the king against the Chola 
country. Though a follower of the orthodox school of Brahmanical traditions, 
he was catholic in religious outlook and contributed to the prosperity of the 
Jaina creed in his native place. A chief named Barmadeva is praised in an 
inscription from Sedam(No. 4) belonging to the time of Somesvara III (a. d. 
1126-38). Another epigraph (No. 5) from the same place and of the reign of 
the same king, dated in a. d. 1138, discloses the existence of a commander of the 
forces named Bhimarasa. He was son-in-law of the famous general Kalidasa of 
the Varpasa family * 

A dignitary named Chandiraja who appears to have been the Chair¬ 
man of the body of Three Hundred Mahajanas of Sedimba, is known from 
another inscription from Sedam (No. 7), dated in a. d. 1160 in the reign of 
Somesvara IV. A record from Adaki (No. 11) belonging to the reign of the 
Kalachuri king Raya-Murari Sovideva and dated in a. d. 1171 mentions Maha- 
mandaleivara Echarasa of the Mirinte Nadu. He belonged, most probably, to 
the family of Haihaya chiefs and was probably a grandson of Ecbabhupa who, 
as seen before, figures in another inscription ( No. 9) from the same place about 
two generations earlier. Besides Echarasa, three other chiefs mentioned in 
the above record from Adaki are Vishnudevarasa, Bachidevarasa and Trilochana- 
devarasa. These bore the titles, Mahapradbana (great minister) and Danda- 
nayaka (commander of the forces). 

Social akd Religious Conditions 

As the present selection of epigraphs is based primarly on considera¬ 
tion of a particular religious creed of a section of the society, it is but natural 
that the social conditions reflected herein are predominantly religious in chara¬ 
cter and the religion obtaining herein is necessarily of one faith. Still we can 
take a glimpse of the other faiths also from what incidental references we glean 
occasionally about them even in these sectarian records. We should do well 
to remember here that besides Jainism, there flourished in the country other 
doctrines and creeds mostly of the Brahmanical schools, which wielded power¬ 
ful influence on the minds of the people. Epigraphical records testifying to 
this state of affairs are available elsewhere in a considerable number for the 
period. 

Age of Religious Harmony 

The one prominent feature of the religious life of the people that 
impresses upon our minds from a survey of the religious and social conditions 
of the period is the universal spirit of religious tolerance and harmony that 

1 InsoriptioDa of Nagai, A. B and C. 
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prevailed in the country. The followers of the orthodox »s well as the so-called 
heterodox creeds lived side by side in perfect peace and amvly. A feeling of 
mutual understanding and common regard subsisted not only among the different 
families adhering to different faiths, but even among the meiuhors of one and 
the same family owing allegiance to diverse doctrines^ who were closely related 
with one anoUier by ties of hloodj such as the pi^rents and children or the 
husband ami wife. Numerous Instances of this high spirit of tolerance and 
harmony are available in the historical Itterainre of the age. Our epigraphs 
also furnish in their own limited way a few instances to the point. These have 
been pointed out in the introductory remarks on the inscriptions and also in 
their proper place in the following discussion. 

Floubishino Statb of iTaTNISH 

It has been already known from historical suitroes that dainlsm had 
liad the privilege of enjoying the confidence of a great many ruling princes and 
large sections of society iu Karnutaka for the period represented by our 
epigraphs. Evidence of this prosperous oondiiion of the orced is afforded even 
in the small area ciimimscribed in the present collection. The towering stre¬ 
ngth and extensive Intluence gained by the doctrine of Lord Jina during 
these times had their origin in the missionary Kcal and overdoiving piety 
cherished by its preachers on the one hand and in the utifliucbLag devotioa and 
active co-opemtlon enlisted by its adherents on the other. Adequate evidence 
is forthcoming from our epigraphs to establish that there flijurl^hed during this 
period great centres of the Jaina liuith, ctuinent teachers who propagated its 
tenets by their attractive teachings and staunch supporters of the doctrine 
drawn from the high and low ranks of the society. 

Cbntbbs of JaixisM 

The e pi graphical contents at our disposal discloiie the existence of the 
following five centres oi‘Jainism in the Gulharga Dlslrict. Jforemost among 
them was Malkbed, Importuncc of this place has been discussed at some 
lenglb in an earlier context. Next comes Sc^am which is followed by Adaki 
and HarasQr. The last, but none the 1 g.S 3 of le.S3 significanue, is Bankur. The 
evaluation of the Rntlquities ot these places made in the foregoing paragraphs 
and the information furnished by the Inscriptions discovered therein, amply bear 
out the claim mode in their bebalf. Keverting to the Kopljal District, Kopbal 
or ancient £opa^a itself stands out surprome us an eminent centre of the Jaiua 
fnith. The overwheliningly large number d'inscriptions noticed here and the 
presence f>f other noteworthy antiquities amply testify to its greatneas. 
Another resoi-t was Yalbargi which has treasured to this day some of tlie anti¬ 
quities ol the gt'Hhl old times. Lastly, we may also note the holy Lilace Viritpura 
Tirtlia mentioned in the Sed^^ record. 
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Patrons op Jainism 

Many were the members of the royal families, feudatory chiefs and 
officials of the state, who contributed to the propagation and popularity of the 
Jaina faith by erecting temples and shrines in honour of the Jaina divinities and 
by making munificent endowments for their maintenance. Two great ladies of 
distinguished royal families, who held aloft the torch of Jaina creed under 
not quite favourable circumstances, are commemorated in our collection. They 
are Jakaladevi, queen of Vikramaditya VI of the Western Chalukya dynasty, 
and ^ntaladevl, wife of Vishnuvardhana of the Hoysala house, figuring in two 
epigraphs, Nos. 1 and 49. 

Among the illustrious feudatories who were firm supporters of the 
faith and immensely promoted its cause, Bfituga II of the Western Ganga 
family and Mahasamantadhipati Sankaraganda of the Ratta extraction are cele¬ 
brated by two records. Nos. 48 and 46. In the introductory discussion on In¬ 
scription No. 46, Sankaraganda has been shown to be identical with his name¬ 
sake who is eulogised as one of the great patrons of Jainism in his peom Ajita- 
tlrthakarapuranatilaka by the Kannada poet Ranna.* It is interesting to 
observe in this connection that out of the six stalwarts of the faith enumerated 
by the poet, two are reflected in our records. 

We may next turn to the officials of the state, who either rendered 
direct service for the promotion of the creed or contributed to its growth, 
even indirectly, by their attitude of sympathy and encouragement. It has 
to be noted in such cases that not all the benefactors of the faith were its for¬ 
mal adherents and that many of them actuated by the catholic spirit of reli¬ 
gious tolerance and social accommodation helped its cause. Chaudhare Rakka- 
sayya of No. 2, though an official of not high status, was an ardent follower of 
the faith and actively advocated its cause by alineating a decent endowment to 

a Jaina temple at Hunasi-Hadagali. Malmmaudalesvara Echabhupa of Mirinte 
Nadu figuring in No. 9 helped the faith by his attitude of sympathy and 
patronage. More enduring and substantial was the assistance rendered by a 
high official of Adaki, named Kopparasa Dandanayaka who played a prominent 
r61e in erecting a Jaina temple in the locality (No. 10.) Praiseworthy is the 
action of Dandanayaka Bhimarasa of No. 5, who approved the gift made by 
the city fathers to a Jaina temple at Sedam. 

The rulers of the principality of Erambarage and their officials seem 
to have entertained great regard for the Jaina doctrine and substantially 
helped the growth of Jaina art and religion in their chiefdom. For instance, 


I Aivasa xii, verse 9. 
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Madana Danayaka who appears to have been a commander of the forces in the 
Sinda principality, is credited with the erection of a Jaina temple at 
Erambarage in No. 49. Devaparya, a minister and a high official under the 
Sindas, had a votive offering made to a Jaina temple in that capital town of the 
Sindas as vouched by another inscription from the place, No. 51. The hand¬ 
somely wrought image of Paiichaparameshthi was a gift made to a local Jaina 
temple by Devana, another functionary of the place (No. 50). Lastly, we may 
note how Lakhkhanarya, a petty official hi the service of a distinguished lady, 
rendered lasting service to the cause of Jaina religion by endowing a piece of 
land for the benefit of a temple in the eminently holy town of Kopana (No. 29). 

Respectable citizens and heads of local bodies joined hands with 
others in upholding the doctrine of Lord Jina, This is illustrated by the 
following concrete intances. The chief Barmadeva, the subject of the panegyric 
by the author of Inscription No. 4, was mainly responsible for the erection of 
the temple of ^ntinatha at Sedimba. Chandiraja, the leader of the ‘city 
fathers’ of the town of Sedimba, was a devotee of Lord Jina (No. 7). 
Bopana, a respectable resident of Kopana, earned the gratitude of the faithful 
members of the Jaina community by his precious donation of the image of 
Chauvisa Tirthankara to a Jaina temple at Erambarage ( No. 49). 

Corporate bodies such as municipal councils and business organi¬ 
sations were not slow to recognise the power and influence of the Jaina 
doctrine. They welcomed the rising tide of the faith and contributed to its 
popularity by encouraging the construction of new temples and associating 
themselves with the maintenance of gifts and endowments assigned in their 
favour-. Thus do we gather from Nos. 3 and 5 that the Three Hundred 
Mahajanas of the Sedimba town, not many of whom were formal followers of 
the Jaina religion, took a leading part on two diflerent occasions in the 
establishment of two temples dedicated to the Tirthakaras, ^tinatba and Adi 
Bhattaraka, in their locality. In like manner do we notice in Inscription No. 11 
how the great commercial association known as the Five Hundred Svamis of 
Ayyavale participated in the charitable measures provided for the worship of 
the god Chenna Pariva of the Koppa Jinalaya at Adakki through its local 
representative units. It is mteresting to observe here that this organisation 
ot businessmen was as catholic in its religious outlook as it was pervasive in its 
secular influence over extensive areas in the countiy. This is vouched by the 
specific expression in its prasasti recording undivided allegiance of its members 
to the gods Brahma, Vishpu and Mahes'vara of the Brahmanical tradition, 
and also to the divinities Jinendra and Padmavati of the Jaina pantheon.* 


1 Ep. Ind., Vol. XIX, p. 25. 
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MoNAJiTlU OnDAHij 

Various momiatiti oitlera nf the Jama Church are mcntLoncd in the 
inaerlptieug muler atudy. Before proceeding to discuss their mutual relation 
and their place in the hierarchy of .Taina ecclesiastical organisation we 
should do well to recount them here for ready reference in ohronologleal order : 
1) Kmidai^oada. iinvaya without details is mentioned in No. 19 fi-oui Kopbali 
dated a. d. 881. 2) SiLra3Ta[ ta ]gaaa without details is mentioned in No« 4i9 

from Uppina BetgGri, dated in a. d. 9G4. 3 ) Design gaps and Kopdakunda 

anvaja are mentioned in No. 22 from Kopbal, dated ahout >. n, 1009, 
4) Dravila idarhgha, Bena ga^a and Malauura iinvaya are mentioned in No. 1 
from lugalgi, dated in a. d. 1094, 5) Mula Sainghn, Deslya gana, Pustaka 

gaohehha and Piriya samudaya are mentioned In No, 2 from Hunasi-Hadagali, 
dated in a. o, 1098. 6 ) Vajiidiyur gapa w'ilhout details is mentioned in No. 9 

from Adaki, dated about a. d. 1113. 7) Mii[dn]va geiia without details is 
mentioned io No. 3 from dated in a. t>, 1124. 3 ) Mula Samgha, 

Kuu’iakunda anvaya, Kranur gap^* Tintrluika gachchha are mentioned in 
No. 6 from dated about the 12th century a. n. 9 ) Mula Samglia and 

Bidakara ga^a are mentioned in No. 25 from Kopbal, dated about the 12th 
century a. d. IQ) Miila Sorhgha and Dfisiya gapa are mentioned in No. 49 
from Yalhargi, dated about the 12th century a. n. II ) JMuIa Samgha, DSsiya 
gapa, Puataka gachchha and IngulGdvara Bali are mentioned in No. oQ from 
Yalbargi, dated about the 12th century a. d. 12) Mula Soihgha and DSsiya 
gapa are mentioned in No, 51 from Yalbargi dated about the 'l2th century a. d. 
13) Mula Saihgha and Balatkuru gapa are mentiooed in No, 52, dated about 
the T2th century a. d. ll) Yapaniya Samgha' and Vamdiyiir gana are 
mentioned in No, 15 from Tengali, dated about the 13th century a. n. 
13) Milla Sarhgha and Sena gapa are mentioned in No. 27 from Kopba], dated 
altout the loth century a. n. 16) Mfila Sarhgha, Balatkara gapa, Sarasv'ati 
gachchha and Kupdakniiila auFuja are mentioned in No. 14 from Malkhcd, 
dated about a, n, 1391, 

A perusal of the above delfdls bell’s ua to arrive at the following 
useful results, 

I) Miila Saihgba which was tlie most predominant monastic order of 
the Jaina Church in South India figures prominently in our epigraphs. As 
Kopdakuuda auvaya, Dcsiga gana and SarBSVatl gachchha (or gnpA)werc 
imrariably associated with this Baifigha, we might assume its presence in the 
first three iustauces of the above list, though there is no specific mention 
to that efi'ect. 

ii) Dcsiya or Design gana was a widely prevalent brunch of the 
Mida Samgha and it occurs prominently in the present coHection also. 
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PuatakA gftqholilirt ftotl IngalS^TOra Bali which were important settioc? of this 
Saifigha Jiave fuelher found a place in our reututis. 

iii) Balatkilra jjajvi was au eDiiueiit branch of the Mola Saif)<:;ha aud 
It is represented substimtially in our epigraphs, particularly of the^KopUl 
District, As llie expressione gnijiii mid gjwhcbha are soiueiimes treated aa 
aynoiiyiiious we are justified in eqnnting the rather unfaiuiluir term SimsTata 
gana of No. 2 of the above list with Baljlthlra gaya, taking into eonsidemtion 
the significent fact that Balklkaca gapa anti Saiusvatl gaehenha go together 
invariably, 

iv) Kranur gapa with TintiTni gachchhu was another branch of tlie 
\Iijbi Sathgha, It is one of the lees known seetioiis of the fTaina luonastic orflei*s 
of South India. Only one inscription in om* collectiou furnishes valuable details 
regarding a new line of teachers who belonged to this order. It hay been 

pemtod out elsewhere that this wny the earliest line of monks ofthisgiina 
known So far. * 


V ) Another well-known branch of the Mnin Samgha was Hena gapa 
which has been represented in one recoid. 

vi) Besides the MQla Sathgha two more principal ascetic orders that 
played a prominent rUle in the religious histry of South Indian Jainism are 
represented in our eolleetlon. They are the Biavida Samgha am) tho 
Yapaniya Samgha, Di-avida Siiihgha, as indicated by the naine,\vas primarily 
coaneetd with the Tamil country. The existence of the particular line of 
teachers in the northemmost parts of Karnataka, who belonged to this Saihgha 
IS discJased lor the first time by the Ingajgi record. An early instance of a 
monk who, probably belonged to the same asna gapa and MiHannra snvaya, 
gissibly of the Dravida Samglia, is available in an in.<hirIption from Sravapa 
Belgola ( No. 25 ), lo be roughly ascribed to the 3fch century a, d The n<me 
of the moiik-s guru, which is stated to be Paitini Guram-iigal in this record 
is a Tamil expression meaning ‘fasting’); and this lends'support to the 

surmise tlmt these teaehen; hailed from llie Tamil region. Moiike bearing the 

of tl« Tooil 


, «J ■ „l- ’I'l* Siiriighii fi-urw in three insociptitins, esplidtiy in one 

end ™pl.c,Uy ,n two A, it hn, been eho^n eleeehere. Jledum gepe of 
ln»r;ptmn N„. i end Vemdiyllr ge,,. of l„*.riptio„3 Noe. a 'end 15 vrere 
.atooited with ,t. The existence of this Seriighi. end its two little known 

frep^I^ “ “ '^^'led for the (Inrt time by 

viii) The oinvention of elehorotcly fumishing the deUlls of the 
m«m.st« o«ler to whieh n te.eeher belonged wns not etricllyVot^dtt tte 
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pfipuid. f t/tppe/ii'.s to LrifO beoii lute i' lisvetopuiBut id come l;o8(Hy 
almost regularly by the period of the 11th oeptury a. d. 

The few mstances cited above add to the weight of eoi^kSlderable 
evldenw available in favour of the Yapanlya and Dmvida Suihgba.q which, fis 
Weil organised monastic orders of the Jaina Church, must have had their duo 
sliflve in propagating the principles of Jainism among the people of Karniltaka 
and South India. TheJie two Saiiigbas appear to have coutlnued in a nourishing 
state till the time of the I3th century a. a. They aeem to have fallen into dis¬ 
repute, however, during the etibseijuent period and ootidemued as Jaiuuhhasa or 
[>seiido-Taina by some writers of the North.’ The re<iSous for this stigma are 
not fully defined,* It may be inddentally noted that the TDravIda SaThgha 
figures in a good number of epigraphs from southei'ti Karnataka, vai^glng appro¬ 
ximately from the htb to the 13th century a. 1>. 

1 may at this stage venture a few remarks on the historicril stmdy of 
the Jainu Church in South India w'hich was established in all regions of 
Kamfitjika, Andhra De^a and Tamil country. No systematic attempt lias been 
made so far W correlate the sources collected severally in these areas Some 
of the problems arising out of an examination of these sources liave been discussed 
else where, Tlie origin and deveiopnieut of the Dravida hfimgha is a mystery. 
According to an insuriptlofi frtiui Siavaua Eelgtda ( No, 251), dated in a. n. 1398^ 
Arhadbali divided the Mula Sam glia into four sul»-suimghJi~s, viz. the Sena, 
Nandi, Deva and Siitiho,* It remains to be investigated under what nirciim- 
stances this took place and how far this aLTangoment was followed in practice. 
For, in giving the particulars of a teacher the r^le generally observed is to 
mention tlie Samgba and its subdivisions, the gapa and the gaohcbhN. Except 
ill rare cases the epigraphs usually mention the Deslya gima and the KrSnfii- 
gana and not their substitutes, the Dova Sdamgha and the Simlia Samgha. The 
Sona Snmglia is invariably referred to iis Seuii gasja only. On the con- 
ti'urj', the later subdivisiou Naudi Samgha appeal's to have developed its own 
ga^fis instead of itself being reduceil to a as it was in the other three 

in.stanoed cited above. It is well-known that Balatkjlva gapa was an Impoitaut 
branch of this Naiali Samgha.* Ftirthormoro, besides the couiiuonly kuowu 
branches, Mula Saihgha, it looks, possessed other less kuowu sections. Fur 
example, au inscription from the Kaduc District ( MuJgcre, No. 18; Ep Cam., 
VoL \''I ) contains reference to the Dravida anvaya which was associated with 
the Mulii Samgha. Similarly, it is interesting to note that the Draviia Samglw 

1 atid KnrD&^iLka CaUilr^, J5&, 

^ Ct^iDpftre Jninu Iiitcrnlure nod (Ili£dt)| pp, 

» led, Autp VoW XXI, p, I 'X 
4 S. I, L| Vq\. I, pp, iBG-5Tv 
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had its divisions nan^ed Pustaka g^ochidiba and Nandi gana*^ Again, an 
epigraph from Srarana Bclgola (No. 33) mentions a soot named Modeya 
Jialapaka. The relationship of this sect with the known Bamghos or their bran¬ 
ches is not known. 

Teacuehs anu TnmK PcDionass 

The epigraphs under review contain information regarding a large 
number of teachers or monks of the Jaina ecclesiastic order. Tti some cases 
tire individual teachejDd alone are mentioned, while in others details regaiding 
their spiritual lineage are furnished to some extent. These have been discussed 
alimkSt e.vhaustively in the introductory reaiarks on those particular epigraphs 
and a few* additional observations have also been mode in the foregoing para, 
graphs of this Port, With a view to gain a collective idea of the subject-matter 
I would here recapitulate in a nutshell the results of our study. I shall take up 
the individual terLchcrs first and then the teachers with their genealogical accounts 
next; 

1) Jatibringanandi of No. 20 was an eminent teacher of about the 7th 
oeutury a u. He has been ideutlGed with the namesake author of Vai'ango- 

oharitum. 2 ) Ekachattugaihi- Ehataiii and his disciple Sarvanandi of Kunda- 
kundii anvayii figure in No, 19. 3) Ibyo early teachers, Vlnayanandi and his 
disciple Nagauanrii^ who evidently belonged to the Balatkaru gapa of Nandi 
Siimgha, are mcnticiied in No. 46, 4) MHllisUepa and bis disciple indrasona o£ 
the Oravif|a Samgha are disclosed by No. 1. 5) Nemichandra atKl his disciple 

Gm^avTva of the Vamdiyur gapa and Yapantya &iriigha are known from 
No. 3. 6) Nagavira who was associated with the same Samglia and ga^a as 
above, is introrluce^l by No, 16. 7 } iiamaebandra and his disciple Prabhdeba- 

ndrn, who belonged to tbs Maduva gapa of the Yivpanlya Samgha, are ushered 
in by Nos. 3 and 4. 8) Mughnnandi who bore the epithet kSiddh^ta-chakruvarti, 
figure-S ill No', iS. 3) Madhnvachandra who belonged to the Ingalesvani Bali 
of the M.Qla Samgha, is noticed in No. 50. 10) Chandrasena figiu'es in No, 36. 

1 ^) Pujyapadii and his disciple Vklynuandu, who belonged to the Mula Samgba, 
BaiMkaru gapa and Sarnsvati gachohba, are known fi'otu No. 14. 

The following pedigrees of teachers are introduced in our epigraphs. 
Of Iheao genealogical accounts some contain more details and some less : 

I) Slmhanandl of No, 22 belonged to Design gup a. A succession of 
teachers wlio preceded him in the line is set forth in the record. KalySiiaklrti 
appears to have Iweu a disciple of Siibhanamli. 

ii) The succession cf teachers enumerated in No. 3 deserves scrutiny. 
These teachers belonged to Desiya gapa. This genealogy i.s identical in the 


1 Ep, Cam., Vol. VI, Mg. H j Vol. VKI, Nr. 36. 
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early stage with the one given in the Sravana Belgola epigraphs, Nos. 66 and 
117. After Devendra our record mentions Vasunandi and Ravichandra who 
are not found in the records from Sravana Belgola. The teachers who follow 
next in our epigraph are Piirnachandra, Damanandi, Sridharadeva, Maladhari 
and Chandrakirti. It is interesting to note that these names figure in the same 
successive order in an inscription from the Yedatore taluk ( No. 24; Ep. Carn. 
Vol. IV), that gives an account of the teachers of the HanasSge line which 
was an important section of the Desiya ga^a. But these teachers of identical 
names in the two lists could not be identical on account of their chrono¬ 
logical disparity which is realised from the calculation of generations. The 
names of teachers who succeeded Chandrakirti in our record, are not known 
previously. 

iii) A detailed succession of teachers of the Kra^ur gaija is 
furnished in No. 6. A comparison of this list with similar lists of teachers of the 
same ga^a, found in the inscriptions of the Shimoga taluk (Nos. 4, 57 and 64; Ep- 
Cara., Vol. VII), shows that the account of our epigraph materially differs from 
similar accounts in the records from the Mysore area. The three teachers who 
succeeded Ravai^andi in our epigraph are Padmanandi, Munichandra and E^ulabhu- 
shana. It is interesting to note that these three names figure in the same consecutive 
order in the inscriptions from the Sorab taluk (Nos. 140, 233; Ep. Cam., Vol. 
VIII) and elsewhere, which are of a later period. The teachers who succeeded 
Kulabhushana of our epigraph bear no resemblance with the other lines of 
teachers of this gana. 

Post-Mortem Memorials 

I have alluded elsewhere to a peculiar mode of setting up the Nishidbis 
or post-mortem memorials, which has remained unnoticed hitherto. This was the 
practice of dedicating a part or the whole of a holy structure, to wit, a pillar or a 
ma^dapa of a temple, in memory of the deceased person, as in the case of the 
Nishidhi of Vidyananda Svami in the Neminatha Jinalaya at Malkhed (No. 14). 
In some cases the Nishidhi memorial was confined to the depiction of the event 
itself, or to the epitaph only, recording the death of the person as in the case 
of a few inscriptions from Kopbal (Nos. 19, 2o & 27). If we examine the 
epigraphs from Sravana Belgola we find that this practice was fairly common in 
those days. A good many inscriptions from Sravana Belgola engraved on the 
pillars of the ma^dapas or halls of a holy structure speak of the death of 
particular individuals and the setting up of the Nishidhi memorials in their name. 
From an examination of these structures one would realise the feet that since it 
was not possible to conceive in all these instances that the stmetures concerned 
were built on the physical remnants of the deceased persons or materially 
connected with them in any other way, they were associated with them merely 
in name and memory only and were assumed to represent their Nishidhis. 
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Th<j foliowing illustrations will oluvidiite the topic. Sravaua Belgoia 
Nos. 126, 128 and 129 are engraTed on three different pillars of one and the 
same temple. Dated in ^ha ld37j lOll and 1042 respeotlTeljt they record 
the death of three distinguished peraoM and the setting up of their Nlehidbia. 
Siiiue there seems to be little possibility to hold the vie^v that the three 
persons died at one and the same spot| or otherwise, that their mortal rellos 
were brought orer from different places and buried there oolleotively and a 
temple erected over them, we have to conclnde as iDdicated above that their 
Nishidhis constituted simply the memorial.s of nominal assooiatiou. We 
may also study in this connection Srava^a Belgola Nos, 25-i and 258 which 
also stand forth as typical instances of the class of Nishidhis under dtsoussion- 
^rava^ Belgola No. 163 is an interesting illustration. Engraved on a Maoa- 
stanabha, it records the death of three individuals, foravapa Bejgola Nos. 362 
and 389 are incised near two detached structures which are referred to therein 
as samadhi man tapes. Instances wherein the inscriptions themselves recording 
the death of a person are referred to as Nishidhis are found in the following 
epigraphs from .Srava^a Belgola; Nos. 168j £7S| 273, etc. 1 do not know if 
we should call such Nishtdhi memorials as uomlnal or spiritual Nishidhis. 

G-soosAPtncAL Dbtaiis 

The epigraphs under study contain references to places and areas of 
geographical interest. DbfLra, the capital of Malwa, the river Qodavarl 
(wrongly for Narmada) and Kotitlrtba, which belong to the parts of India 
outside the Earultaka province, are mentioned in No, 2. The Kuutalu 
country which roughly represented the area of KarnS,taka, figures In No. 7. 
Alande Thousand and Ededore Two Thousand whiob comprised two of the 
major territorial divisions of the Karnataka provitice, are referred to in Nos. 2 
HU 1 4B respectively. A small tract w'ithin Alarjde Thousand was called 
Gonka's Territory comprising an area of 120 villages. It was further 
divided into a smaller unit of 60 villages and planed under a feudatory chief 
(No. 2). Aral Three Hundred comprising a small district figures in Nos. 1 
and 7. Another district of about the same extent known os Mirinte Nadu is 
introduced in Nos. 9 and 11. A small sub4ivisLon of Belvala named Kukkonur 
Thirty ia tuentloncd in No. IS. Keverting to individual places, Jayantlpura is 
referred to in Noa. 9 and 17. Pgttalakere is met with in No. 7. No. 50 contains 
an aiJusion to Erambarage. Kuvalljapura is referred to in No. 43. Kopa^a 
figures in Nos, 26, 4U, 47, 48, 49 and 53. Gutti is mentioned in No. 17, 

Of the one thousand villages in the province of Alande Thousand we 
kiiow, besides AJaude, the names of seven villages from No. 3. They are 
Hadangde, two Melakondes (one big aud another small), MauaU, KoUnllr, 
Beisguppa and HulavallL rroceading to the district of A^al Three Hundred 
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we may note its headquarters Araluru. The villages, Ingunage, Pale Ingun- 
age, Malagarti and Pallakarate, figuring in No. 1, were evidently included in 
this region. The record also mentions the river Elagini which flowed in this 
area. Another flourishing and well-fortified town in the district was Sedimba 
(Nos. 2 and 7). Adakki was a fairly important town in the district of Mirinte 
(Nos. 9 and 11). No. 22 mentions a village named Bichchukunde. The pilgrims 
records at Kopbal contain references to the following places: Karahada 
(No. 32), Kollapura (No. 39), Teihguli (No. 40) and Gundakal (No. 41). 

The numerical figures occurring in the names of the territorial divisi. 
ons noted above denote the numbers of villages contained in those particular 
units. This view has been now almost unanimously accepted by the scholars. 
An interesting instance of survival of these names to the modern times is 
offered by a tradition noticed in the Kopbal area. This tradition refers to the 
present day regions of Kukanur and Yalbargi as Kukanur Thirty and Yalbargi 
Eighty. We have noted the epigraphical reference to Kukkanur Thirty 
above. In the absence of inscriptional evidence we are further enlightened by 
this tradition to the effect that the tract round about Yalbargi constituted a 
territorial unit comprising eighty villages. Further, these numerical figures 
were not conventional and they actually indicated the numbers of villages 
contained in those geographical units. This fact is supported by the old records 
of the area, which furnish the names of particular villages included in the 
unit of Kukkanur Thirty. 

LANaUAOE AND LITERATURE 

All the epigraphs of the present collection including those, the 
language of which is fully or partly Sanskrit, are written in the Kannada script 
of the early and mediaeval period. Their language is predominantly Kannada. 
Some are composed in Sanskrit only and some both in Kannada snd Sanskrit. 
The benedictory and imprecatory verses of Kannada inscriptions are generally 
in Sanskrit. The composition of the inscriptions is exclusively prose in some 
cases and verse in some others, while a few more are composed in the champu 
style of mixed prose and verse. The language of the Sanskrit records is not 
generally free from errors and their expression is not happy oftentimes. 
This may be contrasted with the composition of the Kannada epigraphs which 
present fairly good literary specimens of the period. 

In the introductory remarks on individual inscriptions almost all the 
important points deserving particular attention, such as the orthographical and 
grammatical peculiarities, linguistic characteristics, literary merits, prosody, etc., 
have been dealt with in full. I may here touch upon such of the points as are 
of general interest. 
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The phonetic transformation of the base ir into i and iW, as noticed 
in the forms like ilda, irlda, etc., merits the attention of the linguist. Express¬ 
ions like Pattale-karanam, denoting an official designation, present good exam¬ 
ples of adaptation of the Sanskrit vocabulary for use in the Kannada administra¬ 
tive records (No. 2), The name Kamalatika of a metre is disclosed for the 
first time in No. 7. The passages describing the episode between the king 
Vikramaditya VI and his queen Jakaladevi (No. 1 ), the religious austerities of 
monks (No. 2), the Mahajanas and the impregnable fortifications of the agra- 
h^’a town of Sedimba (Nos. 3, 5 and 7), make a happy reading as decent literary 
compositions of the age. 

Lastly we may note with interest how some of the descriptive verses 
from our epigraphs are found either reflected or literally reproduced in the 
incriptions at Sravana Belgola. For instance, verse 10 of No. 4 from 
Sedam, devoted to the praise of Prabh^handra, with the significant expression, 
l-bandan = t-banclan, is echoed in Sravana Belgola No. 72, with the repetetion 
of the same characteristic phrase. The description of Vardhamanadeva cont. 
ained in verse 8 of the IIunasi-Hadagali record (No. 2) occurs verbatim in a 
fragmentary inscription from Sravana Belgola, No. 71. And again, verse 10 
of the same epigraph figures in its entirety in S. B. No. 117. As all the above- 
noted three inscriptions from Sravana Belgola belong to a later date than the 
corresponding epigraphs of our collection, we might reasonably assume that the 
former were influenced by the latter. This coincidence can be explained in 
another way also. It may be assumed that such verses dwelling upon the 
eminence of religious teachers were composed by an unknown poet or poets at 
some earlier period and that they were adapted or borrowed with equal right 
both by the drafters of the Sedam and Hunasi-Hadagali records on the 
one hand and of the ^ravaija Belgola inscriptions on the other. 
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iDBcriptlauB id. thd Gulbar^a Dlatrldt 
INSCBiPTlOW Wo. 1 
( Found id a Temple at Ipgiklgi) 

Tbe stone sUb bearing t^iis inscriptiou was found in a forsaken JjunA 
temple in tbe Interior of the riliage Inga|gi. The main entrance to the temple 
liaring been blocked up, 1 had to get into it with some diSiouity by an incon- 
Tenient passage through the onioning of a fallen aide wall. The inacrihed slab 
was set up in a corner of the madhya tnantapa of the temple. It measurea 56 
inches in length a n d £l inches in breadth. In the upper portion of the slab ere 
carved the dgurea of a Jaiua ascetic in the middle, the sun and the moon on two 
sides above him and a cow by his side. The epigraph is well-preserved and con* 
tains 58 lines of writing. In tbe empty space left over at the lower end of the 
slab are again engraved the figures of an upright dagger and two cows facing 
each other, familiar emblems of a gift document. 

The epigraph is incised in old Kannada script of the eleventh century 
A. n. and the eharaoters are normal for the period. One rare peculiarity, how¬ 
ever, from the palaeograpbio point of view is worth notiug. It is the earlier 
sign of tbe initial short i, occurring in the word idan in 1. 44. This ts made up 
of a semi-circular arc joined by two hollow dots at its lower extremities, like 
tills The orthographical conventions, such as the doubling of the consonant’^ 
in a oonjunct after r, the formation of the upadhm5.niya by r (lineB 7 and 54 ), etc., 
common to the period, are generally observed. Except for the benedictory and 
imprecatoiy verses in fianskrlt, the record is composed in the old Kannada 
langnage, prose and verse. 

The charter commences with the praise of JinaiSusana or the 
commandment of Lord Jina and refers itself to the reign of king Tribhuvana- 
malladeva or Yikram&iditya VI who belonged to the later line of the Western 

1 Wft liETeHftifr td ref^r tu tbe {ittbogra[i<b[cAL otanveiitioa u{ 

doubling the oanioHRDt mlttP r. Tbii pfAfltict hmA ii5 In Afioj^Gt tlmfi And 

Bndi Iti eauotloii In tbe following siitrA of P&Dini; Ac1j& dvt}1 ( VI11-4—46 ). 

Them u AH exemption to this rale which 1ft Agftin stated ia Anoibor stitTA thus; I^Arfiohj i 
( Vll 1-4-4B }. The CAOOptlon oaoilEti in not doobilog tbe coaftOnantB ah Aud ft preceded 
b/r, ms in vanha., hartha, eto. of flonfoTmily to this general rnln And nlio 

to tho exception Ate norrcAlly met wilh in the insfitiptions Hoder The mlcp 

however, it safloy be anted, i* option aK 
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CbiilukyH rulers of Kaljupu, It is dated the Ghalukya Vilcrama year 18, 
^duiuklja^ Pbal^uua :^u. 10, Monday. The date is rogulnv and its Buglish 
e'luivaleat would be a. n, 1094, Pebrmry 27, Monday, The object of the docu¬ 
ment b to record a a endow'ment of land for the mamtenunce of a Jalim temple 
which was erected at lugunige by the queen JukaiadevT with the approval of 
the king. The gift was made orer with due ceremony into the hands of the 
Jaina teacher Tndrasena Bhattaraka, who was to look after its tn&nagement. 

The genesis of the Jaina sanotuary and how it was founded, is interest- 
iug and the story is graphically narrated in the record. JakalndSvi, renowned 
for her leuuty and attainmeuts iu fine arts, was the beloved rjueeu of Vikrama- 
ditya VI. She was placed in charge of the administratiou of the village Ingu- 
Qige and seems to have l>eeu conversant with the affairs of the state. An 
ardent follower of the Jaina faitli, she persisted in her religions practices amidst 
anfavoui'iible ciroumatatices and even against positive disapproval of her husband. 
Vlkramilditya VI tried Ills utmost to w'ean her away from her "ways, but did 
not succeed. One day, a sculptor, having sceiired andience w'ith the queen, was 
exhibiting an image of the god Mahu-Mii^ikya, At that moment, the king 
happened to eome there, Moved by her unflinching devotion, be eichorted her 
to purchase the image from the artist and enshrine it in her estate village. 
Accordingly she erected a decent temple and installed the image therein. 

This typical anecdote, simple as it is, bears profound aignificaiice. For 
it reveals, in conjunction with other similar instances, the psychological back, 
ground for the mighty faith of Jainism that wielded powerful inflnence over the 
rank and file of the people of Karnataka during this period. It need not be 
judged as something unnatural in respect of the king Vikramaditya, that, iu- 
spite of his sympathetic outlook towards other religious creeds in his kingdom, 
he WAS himself a staunch lul he rent of the Brehinauicid religion and did not 
countenance hls own beloved wife treading a different path. But ail praise to 
Jaknladevi who stood firm to her ideals of the spirit and asserted the right of 
following the faith of her choice according to her convictions. 


Jiihaiadevi, we are told, was the daughter of Tikka. No more details 
regarding her personal or family history are avai lable from the record. Although 
this inscription is being edited here in fuU for the first time, it appears to 
have been copied through his Panditas by Sir Walter EUiot more than a century 
ago and ineludLd m bis unpublished volumes of the Carnat Des Inscriptions, 
ihe late Sir John Fleet who bad access to those volumes makes a passing 
reference to JilkflliidevT UTiiong the queens of Vikramaditya VI, evidentlv on 

the testimony of this same epigraph*. Ife further remarks in the same contest 
that she was the daughter of T ikfca *of the Kadamba gtook’. . 

1 OdoiIiij- Gajsttecr. Vol, I, pt,![, p, 443 . ' - 
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Now, Tikka is a name not familiar to the genealogical accounts of the 
known families of the Kadamba stock. No chief of this name could be traced 
in all the contemporary epigraphs containing references to the Kadamba line, 
age. While I was pondering over the problem and wondering how this in. 
correct statement could have emanated from such an accurate and eminent 
scholar as Fleet, I thought it advisable to scrutinise the text of the present 
record carefully and try to find out if it contained an expression which would 
have served as a basis for his remark. The epigraph contains in lines 5-13 a 
prose passage in eulogy of this lady, wherein we come across the phrase, ‘sama- 
st 5 ntahpura-nitambini-kadamba-chudamaui’, which means ‘one who was the crest- 
jewel in the assemblage of lovely ladies of the harem*. Save in the above expre¬ 
ssion the word ‘kadamba’ occurs nowhere else in the inscription. It is quite 
plain that the word ‘kadamba’ in the above passage only means ‘an assemblage’ 
and has nothing to do with the Kadamba stock as fancied by Fleet. This enquiry 
thus leads us to the inevitable conclusion that the erroneous statement made by 
the learned historian is the result either of a wrong understanding of the expre¬ 
ssion or of faulty reading in some other part of the record, furnished by the 
Pandita in the employ of Sir Walter Elliot. 

But this is no answer to the main question that confronts us now. 
Who was this Tikka and to which family did he belong ? This name is not met 
with among the members of the main dynasties that were ruling in this country 
or other parts of South India at this time; and it looks almost certain that he 
was not connected with any of them. So he might have been a local chief of 
some minor family of Knmataka. 

I may also suggest here another alternative. The name Tikka* is 
rather familiar in the Telugu country. A family of subordinate chiefs known as 
Telugu Chodas (or Cholas) was ruling at this period over the Nellore and 
Chittoor districts of the Madras State and the name Tikka or Tikkama 
figures at least in two places in their pedigree*. Of these Tikka I lived in the 
begi nning of the 13th century, i. e., over a century later than Tikka of our 
inscription. But it is possible to conceive of an earlier ancestor of this family 
who, as is likely, would have borne the name. We may thus trace a tentative 
relationship of Jakaladevi with that family. This non-Karnataka origin of 
Jakaladevi is perhaps supported by the uncommon monastic aifiliations of her 
teacher, which we shall discuss below. 

It may further be observed that Vikramaditya VI seems to have 
adopted, apparently for some political reasons, the policy of contracting a large 
number of matrimonial alliances even with the minor and feudatory families. 


1 It may be derived from Trivikrama and appears to have been its abbreviation. 

2 Sewell and Aiyyangar: Historical Inscriptions of Southern India, p, 396. 
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This is seen from an examination of the status owned by the parents of his wives. 
A typical instance to the point is that of Malaladevi who was the daughter of 
a village accountant*. His marriage mth Jakaladevi who probably belonged to 
a family of chie& from the Telugu country, might have been actuated by a 
similjj consideration. The validity or otherwise of this surmise will be 
determined by future researches alone.* 


In regard to the Jaina teacher Indrasena Bhattaraka, who received 
the endowment, the following details are furnished in the inscription. He was 
the disciple of ISfallishena Bhattaraka and belonged to the IHalanura liueage 
(anvaya) of the Dravila Samgha and Sena gana. These teachers, we are fur. 
ther told, were hereditary gurus of Jakaladevi’s family. 


This is a new line of teachers not known so far and the information 
regarding them is being brought to light for the 6rst time by this epigraph. 
A good number of inscriptions from the Mysore area speaks of teachers who 
were members of the Dravida Samgh or Dravida gana and its branches, Nandi 
Samgha, Nandi gana, Pustaka gachchha and Arungala anvaya, etc.® But teach¬ 
ers who clmmed their descent in the Dravila Samgha, Sena gapa and Malanura 
anvaya, as in the present epigraph, were hitherto unknown. 

In an early inscription from Sravana Belgola* which may approxi¬ 
mately be assigned to the 8th century a. d., there is a reference to the illustrious 
Malanura (or Malanura according to the Kannada text), which probably stands 
for Malanura anvaya, and the teacher Ugrasena who is associated with it, 
prol^bly belonged to the Sena gapa as his name-ending suggests. No syste¬ 
matic account of the Dravida (or Dravila) Samgha, which is said to have been 
founded at Madura* about the close of the 5th century a. d., has been known. 
The Malanura anvaya, as is clear from the detaUs given in the present record was 
mtegraUy connected with the Dravida Samgha and appears to have originated 
from a place named Malanur. Consequently, if we are to attempt its identi¬ 
fication, we s^U have to search for it in the Dravida, i. e., Tamil country, and 
g«sibly roun^^ut Madura. There is an old village named Manui-, in the 
Palm taluk of the Madura Distnct and it contains early inscriptions® It is likely 
^t this viUage represents the ancient Malanur, which might have been one of 
the early strongholds of Jainism in the Tamil country in olden times Another 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


Bom. Gazett, Vol. I, pt. II, p. 419. 

Vi^kramsditya VI had another queen named Jakalamahadevi; vide above p. 191. 

Vlili'Nagalae; 

Ibid., Vol. II, No. 25. 


PravachanasAra j Introduction, p. 21. 

An. Rep. on S. I. Epigraphy, 1909, Appendix B, Nos. 150-153. 
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possibility would be to connect Malanur of our record with the present-day 
M^ur, the headquarters of the taluk of that name in the Kolar District, Mysore 
State, which also owned some importance.* 

Turning to the literary aspect of the inscription, it makes an interesting 
reading as a piece of classical K.annada literature. This piece of literary*art, 
composed in the elegant champu style and balanced with prose and verse, embe¬ 
llished with the figures of speech, of words as well as of sense, such as alliteration, 
simile and metaphor, and echoing with pleasing sounds and melodious tunes, 
deserves to be placed by the side of good specimens of literature of the period. 

The narration of the excellences of Jakaladevi in prose in lines 5-13 
and 17-19 and in verse in lines 13-17 is happy, though conventional. The compo- 
ser has exercised striking restraint in verse 3 while extolling Jakaladevi’s devo¬ 
tion to the Jaina faith—a theme apparently dear to the poet’s heart. A silver 
lining of poetry is harnessed to illuminate the description of even the common¬ 
place details of the gift (verses 7-10). The poet who composed this record was 
Nagarjuna Pandita. He is not kno\vn previously. He calls himself the ‘son of 
the Goddess of Learning’ (Vagvadhu-nandana), which may be an epithet or 
a title. He was a Jaina by pei'suasion. 

The inscription contains verses in the following metres: Kanda: w. 3, 
7 and 8; Champakamala: w. 2 and 6; Utpalamala: vv. 5 and 9; and Matte- 
bhavikridita: vv. 4 and 10. The benedictory and imprecatory verses in Sanskrit 
(1 and 11-15) are as usual in the Anushtubh and other familiar metres. Atten¬ 
tion may be drawn to a few flaNvs in the metrical scheme. These would have 
crept in either through the negligence of the composer or ignorance of the scribe. 
For instance, the defective expression kay-kojvttdii- in the 4th pada of the sixth 
verse; this may be rectified by reading it as kay-koluvudu-. In the eighth verse 
which is in the Kanda metre, the second pada contains only 19 matras instead of 
20. The expression, -tiral = dlrgghayumam (1. 50), should be read as tire dirgghd- 
yushyamam, or the acquisition of length by the preceding ra may be avoided by 
a light pronunciation (sithilochcharana) of the following conjunct in Idi. Among 
the mistakes of wrong spelling, obviously resulting from the innocence of the 
engraver, a few may be pointed out; e. g., taldiUl- for taldit-l-{\. 22), gurn- 
galmenisida for gurugalum == enisida (1. 30), and kirttivam for kirltiyam (1. 50). 
These and others have been corrected in the body of the text itself. 

The inscription contains a few expressions of lexical and linguistic inter¬ 
est. The root egol is used in two places (11. 21 and 33) in its primitive as well 
as causal form. This is not usually met with in the Kannada literature, and it 
seems to convey the sense of ‘dislike’. But its connotation in the present context 


1 Ep. Cara., Vol. X, MAlar, Nos. 80-81. 
80 
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appears to be quite different, being that of ‘approval or ’admiration’. It is possi¬ 
ble etymologically to arrive at this sense of the expression from its two compo¬ 
nents, e and koj. The particle e yields the sense of confirmation (avadharana) 
or invitation (amantrana) and the root kol means ‘to receive’. Another express¬ 
ion is nadiidi (11. 25-26), which is also used in a peculiar and unfamiliar sense. 
According to the context the word seems to mean ‘any land or country’, almost 
synonymously with nadu; but it generally means ‘a countryman or rustic’. 
Ekkaldvana (1. 17), made up of two Sanskrit words eka + ldvana, means ‘a parti¬ 
cle of salt’, i. e., ‘a trifle’. Kdgini (1. 43) is identical with kdkini, denoting a very 
small coin. According to the Lilavati of Bhaskaracharya, one kdkinx is equal to 
twenty cowries and four kdkinis make one pana. This coin appears to have 
been in currency in the monitary transactions of the period. The word vineya 
in the compound vitieya-nikdya (1. 23) may be derived from the root vi-nl to 
mean ‘to be initiated (into the creed)’. The expression is used here in 
the general sense of‘followers of the Jaina faith’ or ‘Jaina community’. The 
phonetic transformation of I into r in the abstract nouns, negartte and pogartte 
(1. 19), derived from the roots negcd and pogal^ respectively, and also in the 
wordar«i(l. 32) may be noted. Fleet has tried to explain the significance 
of the fiscal term Tribhog-abhyantara-siddhi (1. 13); but it does not seem to fit 
in the present context. The expression, according to Fleet, means ‘joint 
tenure enjoyed by a private person, a god or gods and Brabmanas’.* The 
word ‘muligar’ occurring in line 49 is met with also in other inscriptions of 
Karnataka. It seems to mean the ‘elders’ or the local representatives 
indicating the democratic structure of the village unit. These ‘muligas, 
may probably be compared with the Mulaparishat of the Tamil epigraphs,’ 
which is a village assembly. The next word ‘prabhu’s seems to denote the 
hereditary headmen or officials responsible for the village administration. 

The term Mahumapikyadeva met with for the first time in line 20 of 
this record is of peculiar interest and calls for explanation. It refers to the 
image of the Jina installed by Jakaladevi. The same word occurs again 
with a slight variation in a verse at another place (1. 31) wherein it assumes the 
form Mahu-majji-jine^vara. As both these expressions must have been identical 
and since their proper form might be picked up in a prose passage only wherein 
the writer is not exercised by the exigencies of metrical composition, we may 
confine our attention to the form Mahumanikya. This word is capable of inter¬ 
pretation in two ways; one based on the literal sense of its components and the 
other on its figurative sense. In either ease we have to make some allowance in 


1 Ind. Ant., Vol. XIX, p. 271. 
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favour of the above form of the word which, apparently, is not constituted accox-d. 
ing to the strict rules of grammar. The first part of the expression, mahu, seems 
to be an unknown word and still, it may be connected with the Sanskrit word 
either mahat meaning ‘gi*eat’ or mahas meaning ‘lusti’e’. In the forn,er alterna¬ 
tive the proper form in the compound should have been mahd- and in the latter 
maho: The woixl nxCinihya means ‘a ruby’. Here we are confronted with two 
possibilities. Firstly, the image might have been made of ruby; but this may 
not be quite definite. Secondly, it might refer to the ruby, i. e,, the red colour 
of the original Tirthakara. According to the Abhidhanachintamani of Hema- 
chandra the bodies of two Tii'thakai’as, Padmaprabha and Vasupujya, were of red 
colour (vei'se 49). Either of these Tirthakaras might have been intended here 
if we accept this interpretation. 

But I am inclined to think that the expression is used in the present 
passage in a figurative sense. Mahd-manihya means a great ruby or a great 
jewel in general, taking mdnikya to be an equivalent o(.ratna. Such a jewel or 

the best among the Tirthakaras might be Mahavira, the last and the greatest 
exponent of the Jaina Law.* 

A large number of names bearing geographical significance is met 
with in the inscription and happily all of them can be identified with their 
modern survivals in the Gulbarga Dt. Tlie rdjadhdni Kalyanapui'a (1.4) is 
modern Kalyapa. The district of Aral Three Hundred mentioned in 1. 12 
must have taken its denomination from a village named Araluru which evidently 
was its headquartei'S. '1 his village is independently referred to in 1. 38. It is 
to be identified with modern Alluru near Handarki. Ingupige (11. 12-13) is 
the village Ingalgi, the provenance of the record. There must have been in 
existence an ‘old settlement’ of this village, which is referred to as Paley-In. 
gu^ige in I. 36. This takes the early history of the village into still earlier 
times. Malagarti (1. 36) and Pallakai’ate ( 1 . 40), which figure in the descrip¬ 
tion of boundaries of the gift land, are identical with the present-day villages, 
Malagitti and Halkarati, not far away from Tngalgi. The river Kagiua, on 
whose bank the village Ingalgi is situated, is refei*red to as‘tore’(river) and 
Kagini (11.36 and 43). It is peculiarly interesting to note that the well, 
refeiTed to in 1. 40 as Danavana Bavi, still retains practically the same ancient 
name and is known as Danavvana Bavi, after a lapse of nine and a half centuries. 
Line 38 contains a reference to the Pandesvara of Araluru, which seems to 
denote a particular deity of the name. A survival of the appellation may be 
detected in the name of the village Handai'ki situated near Alluru. 

1 I am indebted to Sri. Govind Pai of Manjeshwar, for his kind suggestions in the 
interpretation of this rather obscure expression. For further observations on this 
subject, see above p. 191, 
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The ndmini^itratiTe procedui'e required that the endowmeut whs duly 
recognised and condrmed by the feudatory clrtef vq whose jurtsdielion the village 
IngoijLige lay. This detail ia lulroduoed in verse 9 of the record. It la stated 
bereia that Ancga who bore the titie Birutidauka Bhima, exempted the endo¬ 
wed land from all kinds of impositions aud made acruiigemeals for its perjjetnal 
maintenanee. This Anega belonged to a fawity of chiefs who were ruling over 
the territory roughly covered by the modern taluks of Sedam and Chltapur in 
the Gulbarga Dt. They claimed their descent in the lineage of the Haihayas 
and styled themselves ‘the Joids of Mkhishmatipura'. The genealogical account 
aud family history of these local chiefs is available in details fi-om the insertp- 
tions at Handarki.' 

The names of the taxes that were exempted from the gift land are 
mentioned in the same verse. They ai-Cj maimcya kilnke, icphe, Aeigiiifi6ana, 
dyoi and The precise nature of thestf ia not known. 


TEXT 


1 SrTmat-paranm-gathblil ra-SyUd-vad-atnogh a-liifidi h a iiaih j iy a t-trail 5- 
kya-uathj^ya ^asenaih Jin^usa- 

2 aanarh H [ I * j Svasti [i ** J Samasta-bliuvaii dsraya SrT’Prithvi-valla- 
bha HabDrajadhirjIja PammeiSvara Pa- 

3 rama-bhattarakaTn Satyaarayo^kula-tijakaih Chaluky-abharfiflUil 
^rimat-TribhuvariiamalladevaTa, vijaya- 

4 rfijyam=uttar-ottar abhiTriddhi-pravarddhamanam = u-ohandr-arkka- 
tfl ram-baroifi rajoj hfini-KaljUpapn rada 

a nela( le)vir|mol snkha-sumkatha-viuodadim rujyaili-geyuttnm = ire (| 
Svasty =auavarata’[iarama-kalvil- 

(i n-Abhyudaya-sahasra-pliala-bhoga-bhigini i SKikala-din-anritba-manas- 
santarppau-odyoglni i 

7 aamasl-aotarpura-nitaThblrii-kadaiiiba-chudfiiiiaQi [ i * ] ohaturvvidha- 
dina-chimUmam [i *] RambhS-vijas-opa- 

8 hasitadasan-mCirtti [i *J rJig-vidaya-vilasit-Ojvala-kTrtti [i *] Kali- 
kik-Parwati [i ♦] Abhinava-yarasvati [i *]’Raya“ 

9 chet&*vaiikarai^araua-\ idyadhari [j *] sakala-baladhari [i •] 
Sit-iidyangka-tnaha-sathjana-pati'bratraehura- 

10 ^il-odararvar?inana-katlia-pra8aif>ge [i *] Jina-gandh-Sdaka-pavitri- 

knbottftiuartige [ i *J brimad-Arhat-pavameSvara 


Ikey of axy priv.t* oolketioa. One 

H- wf i ? rac-logi.9loo.oont of th«e 
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n ohSi'ti-chttrAn-iii^ihehttna-Tinade [i *] mrigAmad-ajuyde [ t *] sshctja- 
bedflifigi [t *] TikltAn =>n^ismgi [i *] Sflioat-Tribhuvanfluift- 

12 llfl-TjfiTra-TisilA-vakgba-stlxfila-mTftsiQiyHr = appA SrimAj-JaVtO-ladivi- 
yar A mUmurnurtrAr = ojagau Lii- 

13 gunigeyarfi tn-bkog'iXbhyamtai’a siddlnyiifid = fijattain — ire it Jana- 
IvHjeyaibta sajjatia-jana-stute Fai'vvatijaifi- 

14 tfi jIvit^jjanoi = a-Tika|pa-bhiIte dhareyamte dlu’ita-ksbAiue Bam- 
bcyatfite i*^pina nala pGrfipuTett = atiiarEi<dhe' 

15 navinamt = animitta-dliniKitDanA aataTaintir ^ ayda( tie) panbba- 

Tise JakaladeTi dhatriyoi || [2 *] Bra- 

Ifi tauiAm Cbalukya kshitipati kidiau7en±= emdn piindAdam kidLsada- 
darft pratipviiiaid = oiiidu luAh'UthnAti JakaladGir] 

17 g = ekkaJiivA(iaiLi^ aite || [S *] Amto Jina^asanA-pAripajanei^ 
aamayAiiol = siiaaiia-IiAksbiDiyurh ChaJukya-cba- 

18 krosvAKtDA digvijAyA-sAuiAyadol^KTrtti-Lakslimiyaiii laadavad-ari- 
rfiya-tuada-Enaiiddana-samayadol VLja- 

ya-Lakshmiyutn = cuisi negacttegam pggarltegani neleyilgi vautti* 
suttam = iral = orfidu piinya-dinado] = H-pu- 

20 pjaTatija puny-OdayadlQ = orvvHrii vyavaliari Mabamurnkya-deTa 
Tam tariidoaTasaraifi baded = OlaglsuTU- 

21 dum«k-Jmc^varajiadi ChaJuky-e^Taram karbda manad - egOQidQ 
aiaiiadarfinal = appa Siimaj-Juk.iladeviyara inoga- 

22 mam uOdL n Jitia-bimbam pTatlbimbam ^ill^anipa ciielvarh 
{|) dit = i-deyvamtim iiiaag « erhtutii kEila-deyvam=1- 

23 pratimeyarii niriiDj^falbey ^firol^vlncya-uikayaiiv baga^olvinoift 
niJis =t enalsa Cbajukya-chakr^a- 

24 ^aifauadim taj-Jiua-birfibatnaifi mHsidal = tajtin = o|pu nllpamnegaih 
<i [4 •] Arhtu nilisi ii Mjidi‘jidAppev = im 

25 JiDa-g^amgalau = erobavar»i-prak^aduii mSdipad±iimt»id» 
alte padtlohaitidam=ilirvaIayakk = eDalke nab 

26 dadig « aluihbam - appa pari^Obheg© tay^maney-Sge bhaktiylib nitt- 
di3idaL= viyat-taUroan - o- 

27 ttarip-aniu Jinemdra^bamarii II [5 *] Antu madiai ^rlmad-Dravi- 
! o-saip gha-vatia-Ta3anta*3aiua- 

23 yaruiii Sana-gatcua-bbagava^myakarum Mataniir«anTaya-^lru8‘£ekba- 
rafum =■ eni&U 

29 da Stiulaii-Maliisbai^ia'bbati^akaia priy-agra-diahyarnm tamu^ 
anvaya-gu- 

30 rugabmejlam = c)nii(idA l^Timad^^Iiadmseiia, bha,Uarakargge 
Tinayadim kara-kamalaitiga]am mngidn \\ 
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31 E!;evine^Th saiui^iiutu MHUumapl Jinfi^^ftra-bimbAiuAin pr^tluh^hi^ 
SiJeu = i(J = flty ^ apGi-vvnui - eiie 

33 taj-rTin a-gShainan = ar t tiyi m de madts idcn s? adakke takka taia-rntti. 
ymnam ssmaka^tidaiG prasa- 

33 dial maDum-oldu kay-koIvu{Iuvu)d = urjjitam = ilgire iiiaipud = mt 
* idarh It [ 6 * Eiidu tan'inuulmdvaran = egoliai 

34 SJ:iiiiacli = CMlQk 7 a-Vibraina-krilada iSneya ^rlmukha-samvatS' 
orada Phiilgnpa ^itddba tU 

35 yomavarad-ariidu SrimadJifjdMsennpbbaitarftkata kalam karohcbi 
dhara-puiTFakaift madly = udndam bada- 

3(} galu torcjindam mui.hdu Malagarttlya pola-v«reyiifi teihkaln Palay, 
Ithgunigaya 

3? Malagfirttiya per-bbat^ylrfi patJuTalu . SatrMaleya keyyiiii 
badagal — lihtu cbalur'agM^a' 

3B siiddhiyara siddham madl Avaluca PandGlvarada gaJiitibada Gand* 
aradityann pirlya kiilalu «a* 

39 twa'Dama^yamagi bitia mattar-irppnttondu 21 [i *] A*pirija 
mattar 1 rkkam kaladiya ma- 

40 ttarlfira lekkad = anitarkkam k&Ia mattar [i Pallakara* 
teya batteya Danavatia biFiyirh 

41 mGdala tamtam mattar [ 1 •] Easadiyin = temkana piriya kerly = 
int = I-keyy nmai) = i-tom- 

42 tamumaa = ^keriyaman = i-JineDdra-maTiidiramumath karfidu ii Pra- 
Qu( 1 ^ )ta^[rar-agi 

43 ka^igal = taniriuegai* nfidi pogad ==1 t-^thaladol = kfigi^ig = ase-gayda- 
Tam Eiglniyol = uTr-mbda go- 

44 kularhgajaii=aU(lL)dam il [ 7 *] Idiio = arid = l-dhamnnamau = orada 
kidisIdavaTh go-guru-dvija-nikururhbada goijiam Gam- 

45 ga-tiradol-arid-arid-appa patakam samaniaugum li [8 *] Muiii 
bigidirdda kaimma-nigalatfi gadav ™ eyde kalaldu 

46 poge haat-fimbiija-yugmamaiti magimd =atlad6 majhneya-gfij^e 46- 
ahe kattuib-bapam ^ ay»- 

47 dayam^lvn saltavu aarvFa-namftsyain - eriidn biUam Birudfliftka- 
Bhiman osed - Anegau A- 

48 yyana-Fam^av-nUinam ti [9 •] Niyataib chakriya kayyol - jake-va- 
dedoa-samantamifi nfida mamneya- 

49 turii gramada mSligar = prabhogal = imt = I-dharJnmamaift mifid = ati- 
pnyadim raksbiautikke raksblSQ- 

L* n.- ■ t'ffll-dlrggb^ayu [shya *] mam punya-vriddbiyamatii nirmmala- 

KlrttiTnm (yain) piicmr ^;i-ChaiiddSrkkar-tiirarii-bfitr3rh {| [10 *J 
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51 Samanyo = yam dharmuia-setui’= uripanarh kale kale palaniyo 
bhavadbhih sarvvan = etan 

52 bhaginah partthivemdran bhuyo bhuyo yachate Ramachamdrah 
II [11 *] Vasudha bahu- 

53 bhir = ddatta rajabhih Sagar-adibhih yasya yasya yadabhumis = 
tasya tasya tada phalam ii [ 12 *] 

54 Mad-vamiaja = rpara-mahipati-vam^aja va ye palayamti mama 
dbarmmam = idam’ samastam papad = ape- 

55 ta-manaso bhuvi bhavi-bhupah tesham maya virachito = mjalir = 
esha murdhni ii [13 *] Sva-dattam para-dattarh 

56 va yo hareta vasurhdhararh shashtir = vvarsha-sahasrani vishtha- 
yarh jayate krimih ii [14 *] Vindhy-atavi- 

57 shv-atoyasu iushka-kotara ^yinab krishna-sarppa hi jayamte dera 
bhog-apaha- 

58 rinah ii [15 *] Vag-vadhu-nandanam Jinarh(na) pad-arhbhoja-bhri- 
ihgam Nagarjuna-panditarh baredam [i *] Mamgala-maha-Sri [ii *] 

Abstract op Contents 

Verse 1. May the doctrine of Lord Jina be victorious_the 

doctrine which is the commandment of the overlord of the three worlds and 
which bears the glorious and supremely profound Syad-vada (theory of May-be) 
as its infallible characteristic mark. 

Lines 2-5. Hail I The illustrious monarch Trihhwmnalladh'a (Vikra- 
maditya VI) who is an ornament of the Ghdlukya race and bears the titles 
Samastabhuvanasraya (Asylum of the Whole Earth), Sri-PrithvI-vallabha 
(Consort of the Goddess of Fortune and Earth), etc., is carrying on his 
victorious rule over the kingdom from his capital Kalyanapura. 

Lines 5-13. Hail ! Jdkaladevl, his beloved queen, is administering the 
township of Ingunige, situated in the district of Aral Three Hundred, with 
tribhogabhyantarasiddbi. Chaste and charming, the crest-jewel of the circle 
of ladies of the royal palace, the veritable Parvati of the Kali Age, the Goddess 
of Learning in a novel the form, the queen of Fairies captivating the heart of 
her master, and well-versed in arts, she is generous and charitably disposed 
towards the poor and the needy-the wish-fulfilling jewel as it were in bestowing 
the fourfold gifts.* She, whose head is purified by the perfumed water laving 
the holy feet of Lord Jina, entertains herself in adoring the lovely feet of 
the Supreme Lord Arhat. Her own lovely form is a gift of Nature. She 
is the daughter of Tikka. 

1 We may note here the us? of the word ‘dharma’ in the neuter gender, which is rare. 

2 According to Jainism gift is fourfold: namely, ihara, i. e., food; abhaya, i. e.' 
freedom from fear; bhishaja, i. e., medicine; ^48tra, i. e., sacred lore. 
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Verse 2. Praise of Jakaladevi; she is pure, faithful and virtuous like 
Sita and Parvati, and fascinating like the arrow of Cupid. 

Verse 3. The Chalukya sovereign took a solemn oath that he would 
divert her from her vow (observance of the Jaina practices); but lo, he 
failed. Was it not a trifle to hei*, even this crowning achievemet of preserving 
her faith ? Such is Jakaladevi, 

Lines 17—19. Thus she is the Guardian Angel, as it were, of the 
Jaina Doctrine by virtue of her shielding the Jaina tenets, the Fairy of Fame 
in the campaigns of the Chalukya Emperor and the Goddess of Victory in 
subduing the pride of the overbearing hostile kings. 

Lines 19-22. One auspicious day when it so chanced through her 
good fortune that a certain trader brought an image of Lord Mahu-Manikya 
and was paying his compliments in her presence, the Chfilukya Emperor 
made his appearance on the scene. Impressed by the sight, he looked at 
her face and said: 

Verse 4. “This image of the Jina is peerless in beauty. He 
is the traditional tutelary deity of your house. Do you install this image 
in the township of your authority. It will ever be a source of inspiration to 
the followers of your faith!’’ 

Thus instructed by the Chalukya overlord she installed the image— 
a monument of her virtues. 

Lines 24—33. She caused to be constructed over it a magnificent 
temple, a model for others to imitate. Then she prayed her family teacher, 
IndrctsenKt Shaffdraka, the favourite and foremost disciple of Mallishepa 
Sbattaraka, of the Dravila Samgha, Sena gana and Malanura anvaya, to 
receive an endowment duly assigned by her for its maintenance. 

Lines 33-35. On Monday, Phdlguna iu. 10 of the S'rlmukha samvats- 
ara and the 18th year of the Chdlukya Vikrama Kdla she entrusted the gift 
into the hands of the teacher after laving his feet with due ceremony. 

Lines 35-45. The endowment consists of 21 big mattars of cultivable 
land, a garden upon and a houses near the Jaina temple. 

Lines 42-50. This charity is to be scrupulously protected and pro¬ 
perly maintained by the local officials and the higher authorities of the state. 
No taxes or levies are to be imposed upon and collected from it. 

Lines 51-58. Exhortation to the future rulers to preserve the 
dharma. Imprecation on the violaters. Nagarjuna Papdita, a source of 
delight to the Goddess of Learning and a bee in the lotus feet of Lord Jina, 
composed this record. May auspiciousness and glory attend this I 
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INSCRIPTION No. 2 

( Found in a Temple at Hnnasi>Hadagali) 

The stone slab containing this inscription was kept in the verandah of 
a Jaina temple at Hunasi-Hadagali. It measures 46 inches in length and 31 
inches in breadth. Except in a few places the epigraph is on the whole well- 
preserved and runs to 67 lines. The following figures are carved in the space 
at the upper end of the stone above the writing. The eflBgy of the seated Jina 
with the triple umbrella stands in the centre. On its two sides are depicted in 
a symmetrical manner the figures of an upright dagger and a cow with a calf, 
characteristic symbols of a religious gift issued under the authority of the ruling 
power. A little above these on either side are the representations of the son 
and the moon, eternal luminaries of the heaven witnessing the law of the 
dharma in mortal transactions. 

The epigraph is incised in the old Kannada script of the 11th century 
A. D. and the characters are normal for the period. The punctuations are some¬ 
times denoted with spirals. The orthographical conventions of the times, 
such as reduplication of the consonant in a conjunct after r, the peculiar mode of 
expressing the upadhmaniya (e. g., amtarpura in 1. 13), etc., are generally 
followed. A few traits, however, in regard to the doubling of consonant, which 
are not confined to this inscription alone, but are of common occurrence in the 
epigraphical writings of this age including the present collection, may be noted 
here. The n after r is followed not by the same member of the lingual class, 
but by its dental counterpart; e. g., karnnike in 1. 2, Purnnaehandra in 1. 23. 
Under similar circumstances the aspirate gh, th and dh are combined not with 
the same aspirate syllables, but with their unaspirate counterparts, which 
usually precede them; e. g., Argghyatirtha in 1. 58, pararttha in 1. 39 and 
Varddbamana in 1. 25. In two instances the iu/a is wrongly replaced by the 
Dravidian rala, obviously due to scribal indiscrimination, e. g., p^aka in 1. 7 
and aldu in i. 15. 

But this tendency is noticeable in greater measure in some epi¬ 
graphs of this period, i. e., about the 12th century a. d., collected by me in this 
area. The reason for this confusion and promiscuity seems to be that the 
ordinary people had by this time begun to lose the sense of understanding 
the subtle and technical difference between these consonants.* The epigraph 
also contains other instances of incorrect writing. These have been corrected 
in the body of the text itself or in the footnotes. The language of the record 

1 An appalling instance of this promiscuity may be cited in an epigraph found in the 
temple of K&lalinga at Martur near Gulbarga, dated in the Ch&lukya Yikrama year 
48. In this inscription even such familiar and well*known words as jalaja, dharatala, 
etc., are spelt as jalaja, dbaratala, etc. 
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is Kannada, and the ootopositton prose and veiae, with the exception of the 
foUowinp; passages in Sauslcnt; the benedictory vetse in the beginning, verse 14 
describing Ilakshasn, the donor, and five imprecatory verses at the and. 

The liiscription opens with an invocation to the conmiaudiuent of 
Lord Jina, After a brief statement, in the Furanio J&isbion, of the cosmogra- 
phical set-up of the Bharatakshetra (t. e., InduiJ, it recounts the genealogy of 
the later line of the Western ChSlukya kings of Kalyaija, who ruled the 
country. The narration stops with the king Tiibhuvanatnalla (Yikranafidilya 
VI) in whose reigo the charter was drafted. 

Next we arc introduced to his senior queen CSiandaladcvi who was 
administering several yillnges anobted to her in the province of Alande After 
this figures a feudatory chief named Bibbarasa who was bolding charge of a 
portion of the region comprising 120 villages of Gonka. A small unit of a few 
villages in this tract was under the junsdiction of a local officer named 
Chaudhare Eakkasayya. He was Jaina by persuasion and a Jay diaoiple of 
BSijachandra Siddhantadeva. He eonstracted a temple of Panfivaniltha 
Tlrthakara in bis village HadangLle and mode suitable provision for conducting 
the daily worship and other rituals of the deity, an^i also of ^vmtLuatha in the 
adjacent shrine, throughoat the yeoi'. 

An establishment was set up to fulfil the said purpose i and it was to be 
mainbiiued out of the income derived from the land and other property donated 
by Hakkasayya. The gift property was handed over to the care of the teadier 
mentioned above. It was further stipulated that the teacher and the successive 
disciples of this hue were responsible for its proper management, 

Koyal consent was necessary before the property could be finally 
alienated to the charitable institution, Accojtdii^ly a petition to the effect was 
filed through Bhivai^ayya who woa the Superintendent of Home Affairs and 
Gommiasloner of Hcoords. The king was at that time camping in the sacred 
place called Kotitirthu on the hank of the river Narmada (wrongly mentioned 
as OodSvarl in the record), on his way back from his victorious campaign against 
Hhara and was making propitiatory gifts after perfonning the Tulapurusba 

ceremony (weighing oneself against gold). 

The epigraph mentions the following date: ChalukyiuVikrama Varshn 
23, Bahudlmnya samvatgara, jyeshtha aniavasyii, solar eclipse. The details 
given here are irregular and so it is difficult to ascertain the correct 
date of the record. The date is not verifiable as it contains no week-day. But 
of ^lar eclipse olleis some clue for verification. In tbe oyclic year 
Bahudhanya falling within the regmtl period of the king there was no solar 
eclipse on the new-moon day of the month of Jyeshtha. lu fact, no solar 
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(>dipaa occui'r'efJ in any other montti of the yenr, »ltliou^b there was a lunar 
ellipse on Pushja paarnimii, Saturday. lu this anumoiuua position^ however, a 
rej^mUnj? the probable date in happily forihoouiing from on uapubli- 
ahed inserip6(in of my eolleetion at Nimbacgi, village aituated at a distance of 
a few miles from Hui;iaat-Ha*.^galL. The Nimbargi epigraph belongs to the 
reign of the same Icing as of the present record, and records a gift made under 
identical oircumatances. We are told in the Nimbargi inscription that in the 
23rd regnal year and BahudhUnya saihvatsara', the king was on the bank of the 
river Narmada and had performed the Tnlaputnaha ceremony on the occasion of 
tlie solar eclipse on the new-moon day of Pnshya. It looks imporbabie that the 
king stayed in the camp on the bank of the Narmada issuing gifts for over seven 
months fi'om Jyeshtha to Pnshya, as we shall have to assume, if the dates of 
both these records are believed to be correct. For this reason we have to accept 
one and reject the other. We have seen above how the date of the Hu^aei- 
Hadagall record Is unsatisfactory. So we ifould leave it out of consideration 
for the time being. 

Now let us concentrate on. the date of the Nimliargi record and 
examine it in some detail, in the cyclic year Baluidhanya no solar eclipse 
occurred on the Pushya amavasya; but in the two previous years Dhiltn and 
T^vara solar eclipses did occur on the specifie<l tltbi. Setting aside the case of 
the year Dhatri in our present investigation os it would be farther from oar 
point, we shall confine ourselves with the solar eclipse iu the year T^vara. Tlie 
discrepancy of the w'eok-day is still there in this wise also as the eclipse occniTcd 
ou Tuesday and not on Thursday as stated in the Nimljargi record. But this 
may bo ignored, 

An important aspect of the transaction deserves to be noticed at 
this juncture. It was a momentous occa^on when the king must have 
accorded his consent to several religious gifts of varied nature. The beuefac' 
tiocs which were thus formally sanctioned on the bank of the Narmada were 
Babsequently given efiTect to and rcoorded in their respective places on stone 
with proper procedure and due ceremony. These events must necessarily have 
entailed some lapse of time in their execution. The interval of time and space 
and the compHoationa of tlic administrative procedure appear to have been 
therefore responsible for the failure in noting correctly the details of the 
original date of the grants on the part of the local officials. Taking these 
Victors into consideration the real jiosition appears to be like this. The king 
was on the bank of the Narmada in the month of Pushya in the cyclic year 
T^vara. On the occasion of tlie solar eclipse which occurred on the new-monn 
day of the month, he performed the Tulapurusha ceremony and sanctioned 
grants to various religious lostitulions in his kingdom. These charities were 
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later on committed to writing in their respective areas. In the meanwhile the 
cyclic year livara had rolled away and Bahudhanya had commenced. The local 
authorities who handled these affairs at the lower end, had no clear meinory of 
the original date. So they mentioned the Bahudhanya year which was current 
at that time and connected it with the solar eclipse which was the original 
occasion of the gift in the previous year. 

As a result of the above discussion we should do well to reject the 
date of the Hunasi-Hadagali record. The correct date on which the grant was 
originally sanctioned by the king therefore appears to be Pushya amavasya of 
the 22nd Chalukya-Vikrama year and I^vara samvatsara. The corresponding 
English date would be a. d. 1098, January 5, Tuesday. It may however be 

conceded that the document might have been recorded on stone at some 
later date. 


The information incidentally furnished regarding the king’s military 
campaign on Dhara, while mentioning the date, by this epigraph, is historically 
important; and it would be worth while to consider it in detail. We may 
observe in the first instance that it was a major expedition directed against the 
kingdom of Malwa, whose capital was Dhara. The relations that subsisted 
between the kings of Karnataka and the Paramara rulers of Malwa, ever since 
the times of the B^htrakutas, were other than friendly. 

Recrudescence of this hostility took a serious turn against the Paramara 
kings in the reign of the ChaJukya monarch Some^vara I, father of Vikramaditya 
VI, who dealt a staggering blow to the Malwa power by routing its ruler 
Bhoja.^ After some time Bhoja was succeeded by his brother Udayaditya who 
restored the lost fortunes of his family to some extent. Soon after his accession^ 
Vikramaditya VI seems to have launched an offensive against Malwa in a. d. 
1077.* Udayaditya had a younger son named Jagaddeva. He was brave and 
enterprising. Though nominated by his father as his successor, he renounced 
his claim to the kingdom in favour of his elder brother and went to the court of 
Vikramaditya VI, who loved and trusted him as his own dear son*. 


The sovereignty of Malwa was further undermined during the weak 
rule of Lakshmadeva and Naravarman, two sons of Udayaditya, who reigned 
after him in succession. Towards the close of Udayaditya’s reign, Vikramaditya 
VI seems to have led his arms against Malwa, a second time in a. d. 1087.^ 
The campaign referred to in the present record must therefore have been 

subsequent to the above and the third of the series directed by the Karnataka 
ruler during his regime. 


1 

2 

3 

4 


D. C. Gangali: History of Par.mara Dynasty. D. 94 
Bp. Cam., Vol. VII, Sk. No. 124. 

^ngargwn Stone I^ription of Jagaddeva; Ep. Ind., Vol. XXVI, pp 177 flf 
Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. I. pt. ii, p. 452; Ep Ind, Vol. XXVI, p. W 
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In the light of the above discussion on the date W the present record, 
we are able reasonably to fix the approximate date of this expedition. It 
was probably undertaken about A. n. 1097 and accomplished by the end of 
that year, any way before 5th January 1098 a. n. We can also find out from 
the contemporary history of Mai wa that the king who was ruling that country 
at this juncture was in all probability Naravarman, who is known to have 
succeeded his brother Lakshmadeva in a. d. 1094.* 

Basing his remarks on the evidence of an inscription in the livara 
temple at Nimbargi, the text of which he was able to consult in the volume of 
Elliot’s Camat Desa Inscriptions, the late Sir John Fleet states in his account of 
the reign of Vikramaditya VI, that the king was present in the northern part of 
his kingdom in a. d. 1098.* The Nimbargi record referred to by Fleet is appa¬ 
rently identical with the Nimbargi epigraph I have utilised in the above 
discussion of the date. A comparison of the Nimbargi epigraph with the 
present inscription from Hunasi-Hadagali shows that both of them speak of 
one and the same expedition led by the king against Malwa in a. d. 1097. As 
shown above, since the northern expedition of the king must have come to an 
end by the end of a. d. 1097, the above statement of Fleet needs slight revision. 

The present inscription further informs us that after destroying 
Dhara, Vikramaditya VI met Jajjugi Jagadeva, son of Udayi. This Udayi is 
to be indentified with the Paramara ruler Udayaditya, the younger brother of 
king Bhoja, mentioned above. It is interesting to note that he is similarly 
referred to as Udayi, which is evidently a short form of Udayaditya, in the 
inscriptions of North India.® Jagadeva is obviously identical with Jagaddeva, 
the junior and favourite son of Udayaditya. The epigraph is silent regarding 
the part played by Jagadeva in the present expedition. It is well known, 
however, from other sources that he had great attachment for Vikramaditya VI 
and took an active part in the military campaigns of the Chalukya Emperor®. 

The significance of the epithet Jajjugi applied to Jagadeva in the 
present record cannot be explained properly. Jajjugi seems to stand for Jeja- 
or Jejaka-bhukti, which was an ancient name of modem Bundelkhand. The 
expression probably indicates, in some manner, Jagadeva’s connection with this 
tract or its rulers. Or, it may be due to the confusion on the part of the 
composer of the record who had no clear notion pertaining to Malwa or its 
adjacent territory of Jejaka-bhukti. It may however be noted in this connect-' 
ion that the Chandella power was eclipsed for some time on account of the severe 

1 History of Paramara Dynasty, p. 158. 

2 Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. I, pt. ii, p. 452. 

3 History of Paramara Dynasty, pp. 141 and 157. 

4 Ep. Ind., Vol XXVI, p. 18 2. 
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blows inflicted upon it by its adversaries, namely, the Chalukyas of Karnataka 
and of Gujarat and the Paramaras of Malwa, prior to the date of our record.* 
Under these circumstances it is not unlikely that Jejakabhukti which was the 
territory of the Chandellas, was captured and placed under the governance of 
Jagadeva by his father Udayaditya. In this manner we can explain the 
association of the title Jajjugi with Jagadeva. 

The next item of historical information supplied by our epigraph is in 
respect of ChandaladevI, one of the senior queens of Vikramaditya VI. She 
was a princess of the ^il^ara family of Karad, who wooed the Chalukya king in 
a svayamvara as described by his court-poet Vidyapati Bilhaija in the historical 
poem, Vikramahkadevacharitam.* ChandaladevI is known from a large number 
of epigraphs. But her connection with the province of Alande is disclosed for 
the first time by two inscriptions of this area, discovered by me. One of them 
is the Aland inscription of Yuvaraja MaUikarjuna.® The other is the present 
record which speaks of her administration over several bhatta-gramas of the 
Alande Nadu. 

We may here make an attempt to ascertain the connotation of the 
term bhatt^grama mentioned above. Bhatta is derived from the Sanskrit word 
hhak^, which comes from the root lhaj, meaning ‘ to share, enjoy ’. Hence we 
can interpret the expression bhatta-grama as a ‘ village intended for one’s own 
enjoyment or private maintenance ’. 

ChandaladevI is usually referred to by the epithets, Nritya-Vidha- 
dharl and Abhinava-Sarasvatl or Abhinava-Sarada. From what information is 
available regarding the attainments of this lady, it may be surmised that these 
expressions were not merely formal. She appears to have been well-educated 
and accomplished in music, dancing and other fine arts. 

We may note here with interest how Rakkasayya, the donor of the 
present epigraph, assigns the merit of his gift in favour of this distinguished 
lady (Chandaladeviyara dharmavagi, 1. 47), who was to a certain extent 
associated with the administration of the territory. This was evidently intended 
to place on record his sense of respect to the great lady by the donor and to enlist 
her sympathy for the benefaction. 

Now we proceed to make acquaintance with Bibbarasa. He was a 
feudatory chief who bore, amoi^ others, the titles, Kopanapuravaradhiivara and 
Alandevedahga. No more historical details are available about him in the 
present record. But this deficiency can fortunately be made good with the 
help of another unpublished record in my private col lection. It is an 

1 Compare H. C. Ray: Dyoastio History of Northern India, Vol. II, pp, 696-99, 

2 Canto 8. 

3 5p. Ind., VoJ. XXVIfl, No. 6. 
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inscription on stone set up in the Ramalinga temple at Hodal in the Gulbarga 
District. The epigraph is dated in a. d. 1180 and narrates the genealogical 
account of a family of chiefe who claimed their descent in the lineage of 
Nabhiraja. The record further points out that they were lords of the excellent 
town of Kopana (modern Kopbal, Hyderabad State). Their hereditary fief 
comprised a unit of Sixty Villages in the region of One Hundred and Twenty 
Villages of Gonka. This account is substantiated by another unpublished 
inscription from Harasur in my private collection. It is dated in a. d. 1172 
and contains a reference to the authority of two members of this family 
over the tract. 

The name Gonka appears among the ancestors of this family in 
the Hodal inscription. After him a chief named Bibba is mentioned. He 
is followed by two more generations. The title Alandevedahga (ornament 
of Alande) is met with in the prasasti of these chiefs in the same epigraph. 
These details supported by the contemporaneity of the two namesakes go to 
prove that Bibbarasa of the present epigraph is identical with Bibba of 
the Hodal record. The epithet ‘Padmavatidevllabdhavaraprasada, applied 
to Bibbarasa in our record, indicates that he was a follower of the Jaina faith. 

Ghaudhare Rakkasayya appears to have been a subordinate and 
petty officer under Bibbarasa as the context shows. It is not possible to 
determine the powers and functions attached to his office as Ghaudhare. Being 
a staunch adherent of the Jaina faith he zealously practised its teachings. 
He was a lay disciple of the great teacher Balachandra Siddhantadeva. This 
teacher was a constituent of the Mula Sarhgha, Desiga gai^a, Pustaka gachchha 
and Piriya samudaya (senior section). 

The pedigree of the teachers to which Balachandra belonged is 
set forth at some length in the inscription. It commences with Kondakundi- 
charya, the pioneer of Jaina church in South India, and gives the following 
names in succession in the line of his spiritual disciples: 1 Kondakunda, 
2 Gridhrapinchhacharya,^ 3 Balakapinchhacharya, 4 Gunanandi, 5 Dovendra, 
6 Vasunandi, 7 Ravichandra, 8 Pur^iachandra, 9 D^anandi, 10 Sridharadeva, 
11 Maladhari, 12 Ghandrakirti, 13 Nayanandi, 14 Vardhamana, 15 Divakara- 
nandi—Traividya, the senior, 16 Jinachandra—Mahamantravadi (note the 
epithet), 17 Sarvanandi, 18 Balachandra, 19 Maladhari, 20 Kalyanakirti, 
21 Arhanandi—alias Bettada Deva, 22 Balachandra Siddhantadeva.* 

1 He was also known as Umasvati according to other sources. Inscriptions from 
Sravana Belgola and later Jaina writers from the 14th century onwards, speak of 
Gridhrapiilchhachmrya as another name of Kopda^uuda. But our record clearly 
states that the former was the successor of the latter. See Pravachanasara, Intro¬ 
duction, pp. 4-5. 

2 The relationship between this teacher and his predecessor in the above list is not quite 
explicit. About fifty years later there flourished a teacher named Arhanandi Bettada- 
deva, of the same monastic affiliation, in the Bijapur region. Vide above pp. 189-90. 
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-A, Scrutiny wil) show th^t this list 10 not coniplGtc. Th© sDoccssion 
of tonchers sts in some other similar cases floss not seem to represent an 
arthroken ©ham and many a gap is conceivable particularly in Llia earlier 
stages of the pedigree. Some bweriptions at Sravana Bejgoia cootain 
gcnofllf^iral Hccpuiits of different lines of Joina pontiffs who belonged to the 
Dasi gajja of the Alulu Saiiigha, Befcrences to the Jainn teachers who 
were constituents of the Deal gapa and Pustakn gnchclilja could he traced in 
a large number of inscriptions discovered in various parts of Karnataka, 
indniiing Mysore. But bairring the identity of a few names here and there, 
most of the teachers ©uuiuerated in the shove list appear to he new and so 
fur unknown. Considering the fact that the gift was left in charge of the 
teacher Bfilachandra jSiddbilntadeva who was to supervise its proper manage¬ 
ment, it may b© assumed that he lived either at Hadangile itself (identified 
with modem Hunasi-Hadagali) or some place not far away in that urea. 

The high official who was instrnmental in aecutiug the king’s approval 
tor the gift was Bhiranayya, His designation stated in full is as folWa; 
MubaprafUiana (Chief Minister), Manevergade (Superintendent of Home 
Affaus), Sahav^igal-adhishthiyaka (Leader of the Sahavaais ), Pattule-karapu 
(Commissioner of Records), Monneyai-udhyaksha (Head of the Subordinate 
Chiefs) and Dapijanayaka (Commander of the Forces), In different officml 
capacities and with some variations of titles h© figures in other records of 
nbDut the same period.^ 


mentions the following names of geographical interest. 
Alando ESasira ot Alande One Thousand is meuttonod in lines 15 and 47 ■ the 
same is referred to as Akntle Nadu in 1 , 18. We com© across references to 
this tcmtorial division in the epigraphs cf this area. This tract 13 alluded to in 

a passing manner in an inscription from Chinna-Tuml>ulam Adoni taluk. 
Bellary Ihstrict.’ ' ' * 


’This region consisting of one thonsand villages, boluded roughly a 
large portion of the modem Gulbarga District and a part of the Usm^aUd 
Diskict, lie beudqimters must have been at AJande from which it took the 
name. ■ pl^e is identical with moderu Aland, a fairly big town about 27 
miles to ^©northwest of Gulbargu. Au iuBcriptiop Jiacovered at Aland itself 
spea^ of the place as ‘the dvief viJkge of the provbce of Alande One 
sand. The same epigraph again refers to the place us Alapdapura adding 
thut It owed Its sanctity to the presence of the god JSome^vura. It is tbim 


I 

3 


Ail. Rep. nn a.L Epigraphy, !D38-3i), Appendix 

pt il, p, ihl, etc. 


K, ifft SO; BomUy Gazetteer. VnL I, 


flgutb iDdixD Inwrjptiotiz, Vci. IX, pi. J, No. 161, I, 43 . 
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beyond all doubt that it is this same AJande, which, according to an inscription 
from AWur, was the native place of Ekantada Ramayya who championed the 
Saivite movement with great zeal in the latter part of the 12th century a. d.* 

A small area within the Alande province was known as Gonka’s One 
Hundred and Twenty. This tract included 120 villages and apparently derived 
its name from Gohka, an early ancestor of the chiefs who claimed their descent 
in the lineage of Nabhiraja as shown above. The region of Gohka is met with 
in lines 19 and 47. A subdivision of this region comprising nearly half of it 
and containing 60 villages was being governed separately by Mahamandale^vara 
Bibbarasa who, as seen above, was a descendent of Gohka. This territorial 
unit situated as it was in the province of Alande is referred to as its kampana, 
i. e., subdivision in 1. 47. 

The following seven villages situated in the subdivision of Sixty seem 
to have been under the direct control of Chaudhare Rakkasayya. They are 
Hadangile, two Melakundes, Manali, Kolanuru, Belaguppa and MulavaUi 
(1. 48). Of these Hadangile is identical with modem Hunasi-Hadagali, the 
provenance of the present epigraph. The two Melakundes are represented 
by the present-day Hire (i. e., big) Melakundi and Chikka (i. e., small) 
Melakundi, Mapali by Malli, Kolanuru by KoUuru, Belaguppa by Belaguppi 
and MulavaUi by Munalli. The villages Piriya Melakunde, Sluru, Nilanuru 
and Hattikunde which are mentioned while defining the boundaries of the g^t 
land (11. 52-53) may easily be identified with modern Hire Melakundi, Alum, 
Niluru and Hattakundi respectively. All these villages are situated within 
a radius of about twelve miles from Hunasi-Hadagali, .some of them being 
quite closeby. The measurement of the gift land is stated to have been made 
according to the local standard specified as that of Kaluihbarage (1. 51). This 
place is to be identified with modern Gulbarga, the headquarters of the district. 
This is mentioned as Kalabarage in later records. It may be noted in this 
connection that the earlier and more familiar name of the town stiU used 
persistently in common parlance by the people is Kalbargi. This name has 
evidently been Persianised into Gulbarga during the Mohammadan regime. 

Reverting to the names outside Karnataka, Dhara (1. 44) is ident¬ 
ical with the present-day Dhar in Malwa. Jajjugi (1. 44) which seems to 
denote Jeja-bhukti or Jejaka-bhukti, is Bundelkhand. Kotitirtha (1. 45), 
according to the Matsyapurapa (Chapter 101), was a sacred place situated on 
the bank of the river Narmada. How it derived this name is explained by the 
following story. Near this place, we are told, took place a great battle bet¬ 
ween the Devas and the Danavas (gods and demons), in which a crore of the 
latter were killed. Subsequently, the gods installed the god Siva under the name 


1 Ep. Ind., Vol. V, p. 246. 
82 
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Kotijrara (koti — ) on the site. The place was thareaftei: known as 

Kdii^vara or Kotitirtha. 

TUo other holy places, Kurnkalictra, V^rnnasi, Gautfo^ Fray age, etc., 
uieutioued iu the imprecatory conteit (II. 57-58), are well-known. Of the 
remaining Yamaadevi is the riTer Yamana and Tavi, the river Tapi. PaySabpT 
was the name used to denote either PaiD-Gatig&, a branch nf the river 
Wardh£ in Mmllrya Pradesh; or Punja, a tributary of the TapL There ia no 
indication to say which is meant here. 

Arghyatirtha (1,58) which figures fre<lU6ntly in the inscriptions of this 
period, is rather difficult to identify. No such name could be traced among the 
places which have been considered sacred according to the conveDtione either of 
the Srahmauicol or the Jaina faith. Put we may reasonably coujecbiire that it 
was probably a mistake for Arka-kahetra on account of the pbonetic affinity 
between the expressions, Arka and Arghya. In that case, it may be identified 
with Kdyiirka (arka = sun) or Black Pagoda, about 20 miles northwest of Puri 
in Orissa, sanctified by the temple dedicated to the Sun god, called KOqiadilya. 
It is also oaUed Podmakshetra or 5firyaksbetra’« 

The epigraph is not witliout its literary and linguistic merit. Save a 
few verses in Sanskrit, the record is drafted in the ebampu style, so common to 
the age, being on admixture of Kannada prose and verse. Tic composition on 
the whole does not rise to the high classical level; still some of the descriptive 
passages are endowed with poetic merit which calls for appreciation. In spite 
of the faulty language and halting espression, the imagery underlying the 
description of the ascetic eminence of the teachers Ko^dakunda and Maladhari 
in verses 7 and 10, is not ill-conceived, Furthennore, the poetic fancy 
exhibited in verse 11 dwelling upon the austerities of the sage Arhanandi is a fine 
achievement of literary art, consummated with pleasing efiects of sound and 
sense. 'J'he arrangement of verses composed in different metres is as follows : 
Kanda: vv. S, 3, 4, 6, 8, 9, 12, 13, 15, 17, 19, 20, 21, 22; Ciiampakamila : 
V. 10; Utpalamola: vv. 16, 18 ; Mahdsragdharil: vv, 5, 11, The benedictory 
verse in the beginning (No. l) is in Sanskrit and its metre is Ary^itl. 
Verse 14 devoted to the praiso of Kakka.SHyya is also in Banskrit and its metre 
is Upajati, Verses 23 to 29 are imprecatory. Of these 23 to 27 are 
in Sanskrit and the remaining two in Kannada. Verse 28 ia in the Kanda 
metre and 29 in the Mattebhavikridita. 

Metrical defects have crept in some places. For example* the 4th 
syllable of the 3ni pada of verse 5 is short, whereas it shonld have been long. 
This Haw may be rectified by icadiug m m. In the 3rd pada of verse 16 


1 Geogratibital DioUonary of Ancient i.iid Mediaefd India, p, U. 
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aix aylltiblea, rix., 2 >enipifi£t ehcntiikiiir& ntn 8up«rlluoU3 and they ahonld be omitted 
to aToid the metriciLl anomaly. The 'Ith pfida of the same verse is again faulty 
and it may be set right if we read ^naih-*/oi^U7h as la the 

next verso (IT) there is a hitch about the termioatloa proper. This can be 
oveieome if wa read the last won] as mciTtitjaT (ending in coneouaut) instead of 
(ending in vowel), • 

The epigraph contains a large number of words and espreasioDS which 
ofter an interesting study in social history and language. A noteworthy foa* 
tuce of phonetic transformation wherein the consonant r is obfinged to I may be 
traced in the following few instances. They are tniM-i. da in 1. 37, T'^puirvr 
ghatn-ildu in L 45 and paditt^u\)^ldA in 1. 52. In these expressions the 
seGond component is ihlaUj being past participle of the root iV. Such 
instances however are not peculiar to this record alone. They are more or leas 
common and found in inscriptions from the 7th to the 12th century i, n. 

It is not easy to derive or explain the etymological aigniticance of the 
term Gmndhare which denotea either a title or a designation of Hakkosayya, 
ocuarring in tines and 47, This word is met with elsewhere in the Kannada 
inaeciptions of this perioil, Ita other variants are Cbaudore, Saudore, etc. 
Subsequently, the expresaion ia found more commonly used in North India, in 
the form of ChfituIIidH'i which means ‘u headman of a trade or caste, a village 
chi el, an officer of a royal guard’, etc. The expression ‘Sahavasi' occurring in 
this rccoril and in other inscriptions of Kamats*lm, denotes a class or 
community, Bhivonayya of the present epigraph was a Sohavasi as gleaned 
fium hia epitliet, Sahavusigabodhishtbayaka. According to an iuacriptioa from 
IjfiksIiinoiSvar he also bore the epithet K^inTtriviahayamiikhaEuaudaria,^ This 
is remimacent of liis cotmection with Ka^mlra. From this and other epigraphioal 
allusiona to the eSect, it becomes clear that the Soiiav^sts hailed from Kii^mtra.* 
Two authors in Kannada, Ranganatha and Niranjauavadhuta, who lived drea in 
the 17th century a. d., claim their descent in the Sahav3ai cnminunity.* 

TuMpurusha ia a g^t of gold or valuables to an amount equivalent to 
the weight of the donor aivi it la reckoned foremost among the sixteen 
MohSd^as of Brafamonicot traditions. The expression * tushtidSna' or propi¬ 
tiatory gift, used in thia connection, is not familiarly known from other aonreea. 

The word belfavt^ iu 1. 31 appears to convey the aense of ‘naked 
Bella usually meana ‘white’ and in its extended application it may further 

1 Ep, led.. VoL XVI, p. 33. ' 

2 CompHc EaudwIa PnrialliAt Patrlke, Vol, XXVf, No. 1, pp. 7fi £f. Iq Uiu uiiclc 

tlie orlgiq of tbe j^nbavaiiii ii duomsscd io details 

S Ew^atalcH Kaviclurile, VoL 11, pp, 490 BDilGil. 

4 It ii iqtereaitiQg to note thAt the exprOMion id met iu thcicnscof 

'oBhedneji’ in the DbArmAmritAof NsyMCUA (p. LOT}. Thid dbowa that it tira) 
vumnt in the tugiiA^a xt enu tiine. 
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mean ^inaacent nr uncoTcred’, The pmbable connotation of tlie expieaaiou 
ihattoffrdma 15) has been discnased nbo?e. Attention may be dra^n to the 
form patUi}e derird from Sanskrit pairika in the e^tpressbn Pattalc-kamnifm 
(1. 46). Piitt-adavda in 1. 29 ia inscd in the sense of ‘heavily encrusted'. 

in 1. 36 means ‘unaided or single handed'. in ). 29 seems 

to denote 'black solid mass'. 'Hie expression > kurma-vichchhitti in 1. 20 

seems to refer to the Joina conception of severance of karma from 
the aoal, technically known as nUjard. The epithet Traividya ijualifyLug 
the teacher Dimkaranandi in 1. 25 is of common occurrence among the Jaina 
monastic orders. It aignifiea *one well-veraed in the three sciences, vi*., 
grammar, logic and philosophy’. Tlie term rishftyarkt^la (1.50) needs comment. 
The correct form should be pi^hifforkAla or ti$hig€ila ; for the original 
word ia rw/ii, derived from Sanakrit We liave to observe in this connection 

that the Jaiua ascetics are invariably referred to as riahis in inscriptions. 

TEXT 

1 Svasti [ »* ] samaata<sur^aui‘a-maataka-makut-^:^u-jala-jaladliauta' 
padaTh(da-)prastuta'Jiceifidra-^aaanaiii = a$to chiraifi bhadrum =3 ama- 

2 la-bhavya-janiuiim \\ [ l*J Dharey =>eiiib»aihbujamc?irppudu aa- 
(Sa )radhi-aaroViuada naduve kac^uikev6l = Maifedarav = irppmi=iirppud = 
S.-Mamdara- 

8 giriyimdaih teilikal^eseva Bharatakshetra n[2*] A-Bharatakahc- 
trad! Ch^okya-chakre^vaiara vamlavatarav - cEht=rerfidode ii Kramadiib- 

4 de Tailapadi Battiiua-devaih Vikramtlfiikaii = Ayyanon=urvvlra- 
mai;taii) Jayasimharuripottamanim TraildkyamallanaXhavamalla ii [3*] 

5 Tad-aiiaihtaram Bhuvanaikamalladevarim baiiya it Sailada tejajfi 
ripnnripa-mallamgqaUade perarfige mrij^mfi Jagado| = vallidar = araih<> 

6 Tribhuvanamallaiiig^ene Bjippan-arftkakai-arh negaldarh x\ [ 4 *] 
Vyi II Xinag = ekachchbatram = akk = i-bhuvatia-'bhavanan] = I-lokad = ayuahyam = 
ellarh uino- 

_ _ ^ 8 ^ akk “ any-avaui-p&la^ la )kar = atibhayadiifi sarvasvamanh 

tettamja-gta‘{.^n>p&da-padnuikk = ejragage piridurii pritiyim vi4va-dhiitri-tala- 

8 mam Ohalnkya-Ramairkshitipati dayeyirh rakshis=>a-ohandra- 
taram 11 [o*] Svaati [x*] Samaata-bhuvam&^raya Sri-Pri( Pri )thvi-vallabha 
MabarSjldht- 

9 raja ParamSiivara Porama'bhattiirakaih Satya^raya-kula-tijakarii 
ChiUukyiLbharaijarii £ i» ] *3riina{ mat>-Tribhuvajia,mallail = ilamahitaih Noho' 


1 The melR ii fBully here, TtiU ijllable shguld be bag Aad uat »]iorl. If era is 
carrKtHi to in. the mitre as wclJ ii the iense would be allrt^hL 

2 With th*, begiai a vi«eia ibe ILaada metres tJmagh thcri j, ao iudicallau t« that 
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10 sharPritliU'Bhagiraiba-obatLtiini bbCuxta^dalamaih sakal-H^ILma^daF 
lam = aTadhi^'appiDa)n sapdblsidanv @ [6 *] 3vaiity = 9DaTuraia'piiraina'ka!y5»i>fi- 

11 tibyadaya'Satiasra^pliaia-bboga-bhAgbi [ ^ * ] BpitiyarLakahml* 
.SAinaue I kaln-biirhaa-yilue i BayHgbalappa'kaTpa {lpa)kiiju-samjiIiijiglta-ka-> 

12 Ipnfate i ^Hiuaibia - simaintiiii ’ pari^nte i dush^a - dnrppiahtha* 
savati-^lro-vajra-miisliti i dia^natha-kaibiika-vaLtalika'SiLyarQna-yrl^^i \ vatfidi- 
chiih- 

13 taiDtim I aihtarpui'a-diu4ama«i [i MaJupa-vidjodbaii [<*] 
sakala-kaludbart [ 1 *] itaya^manojaoraja-rati i Adabala ^aroavati i 

14 luntja-Vidhyadbai'i 1 ftayatI'gaj<^kSsan i Kali-kkla^Saraiavati [i *] 
Snma( mat )-TribhuvatiamaUadaTa-pi£ila-yak3jia^thaIa-mva3U)iyap » appa Srimat^ 
Piri- 

15 yarasi Chatidaladdviy^ru AJamiie'Saaira-piamukhaT-anoka-bha^ 
tta grAu^mgalumarh duah'to-mgraha-^iab^-pratLpi^aQadiriid = al( 1 )d = arasU'geyyu- 
ttani = ire n 

16 Tat*pada-padm-5pajiti [i *] Samadhigata-pAmcba-tualia-^abda [i *] 
MahH-ma^daliJ^vara I KopapapuraTar-adbl^vapaTh i Alamde-vedamgam [i*} 
Maim^ya-aiingam [i Satya-yu- 

17 dblabthiram i bhaya-Iobba-niahthui-arh ( samgrama-Sha^rnnkhaitt | 
parivara-^rtmukham i baihdara bhavam i luapeyiiga kavaiii i deva-gura-dyija- 
p-^nidhakarb t paiti- 

18 balarSadbakarh [ I *] dadigarbSiiitekaram [( *} ciljaQ-aThkak&raiti t 
Padniii7atTd(jvl-lAbdha-vaparprasadam [i •] dSna-vinodam [t *] SiimaQ^maMma- 
ndate^yaparh Blbbaraaam Alajhde-tiS- 

19 da Gothkana nQrdppatt-arayattu badaysapp^atmiya-munda' 
lamaD 3- akhauda-pratapadim niddS{iiir^iL)ylLdyam = madly ^ arasa-geyyu-ttam = 
ire 9 <S ^-chE- 

20 titrarSamriddhi mikka vijaya-iri karmma-yichchhitti purvy-Oichfiiy. 
5k tame rijaultiy = euisutt = irdd = I-tapo'rajyaditfi bhu-oha- 

21 l^arii beaakeyye sajtida mimib^d-fidhIrfyapap=:kEo?dakurfidar 
ckaryyap dbrita-dhairyyar = Oryateyia=en = Swbaryyatol = yaryyarfj IJ [ 7* J 

22 Ayata ^iahya-praflsbyara [t*] GriddlirapuhclihSeharyaru. i BalE* 
kapiifichhfiobEiyyara i Gu^anathdi-paif^dita-dcyara t 

23 Deveihdra'Siddhanta-dSyatu [|i* j Vasttnatridi-bJbattarakaru i Ravi- 
cbatndra-bhattarakara I Purpnaohamdra-siddhiiihta-dEyani [t*] I>amanarhdi- 
aiddbamta'doyam i ^pl- 

24 dbara^doyam i Maladhan-d^varu i Chadidraklrtti-bbai-tapakaru i 
Nayanamdi-devara i| Surauadiya tarahOrada aaradaifttiya Kajatagirlya 

25 cbariidrana belpijii piridu vara-Varddbamanara panima-tapO- 
dlianara ki[rtti] murtuiijagadDl lj‘ [8 *] Traivldyar = appa piriya S«i-Divakaru- 
lUithdi-aiddoum- 


1 7bis Tcnii ii met with jq Be|ga|», Nn. 71 . 
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26 ta-deTam \ MahapBiArntraTadi JiaaohaThdra-devarD » SarTraaoriidt- 
aiddharntardavara ( Kati^patiya juJu UhaTyaptatatiya ka^dej^aTi tapada 

27 ^ satad = cdava Bajacharodra-bratipati J ina-samaja^madbaTi- 
madhu-iiauiajrani || [9 *] tJalayatararfi balAlchu^ Latadi- 

28 ta-^F 2 img = idirOgi tllgi aamchalisi paiamt^bi tb]d=>nTanan^cidiai 
mey-vagey-ada dusarim kaleyade miftda karTynnada kaggina sippin =: ama- 

29 rkke-vatta kattalam - oniattn puttrailardda me^a ttialaniMaladhii- 

ri-dSyaraih )|* [10*] Kalya^aku'tti doTara i» Ghfina-jajaift dhfipa-dhnm-fidga^ 

matt) = udaka^kapam taih- 

80 dnlam dirggha-dhrir^aThbu-nipStaifi mala vidyat-pratati sodai'ggfll^s 
abda*d( s )YaDarh gliarfitiks-ni^( a )vanaiD = igal u( I) v|i k3ha’-muia'‘Trata'myama- 
dol = irdd-Arhanamdi-Yra- 

31 tlftidvarhga Qttainta.ni pada-pi^h-^ichchaiieyaQ = esaguvatfit ^ adud= 
ambhodakslaiii II [11 *] Tmtu mara-modalii kal^nela bellavtuiadaludi diidbar= 
appa Sriiuad-Arhanandi 

32 JBa^tadaKl8Tar=avar = apaglna guddatfi n Puttidan =aiiargghyn* 
ratnam pu’tttt^a'volu Kotiraja-vipragranigam ucttane Tailabbegav ^ oda^ra^'te 
gu^m RaUkasayya- 

03 II« aTanT-tajadoI ii [12*] Atreya'gOtta'paTiifaTh Sutiumaiii Jaina* 
matada vibbu-bhaYanakkam nwttam vadi-kulakkaih dbatrlyoj = i-Rakkasam 
payoraai* 

34 Toram ii [ 13 * ] Pay-anna ittstr-anshadhafdiiiia-y nk ta nauniftidifa* 
padambuja-matta-bhrimgah jayaty ^ asan sQryya-aama-pratapa^ = cbajbdrilrkka< 
tiram bbnYi R^Lkabaa-^hyab ii [14 

35 Padeva4e Eakkasao-amtire padaYudn puniahaittbanmrb mabiL- 
pumaban B avaifi kudnTa chatntvYidba-djInarit kudugurn Svaigg-apaTargga-sokba.' 
sadipadamaih ll [ 15 * ] DhiLri^iyath Sur-a- 

36 ri raaeg = uydode Yiahiju Variiba rilpadiih-bdtade pCgi tariida 
te^irud« nij-^ivaya-TptdyaifL oeraiii-bgirade kondn badidu tanag^flgirc 
mS(Bda' pctbpina Chandbare Kakka- 

37 sayyansant-aro chalakke bal-ka^i gad = emdu ganaiii-gol(ltt)- 
gum jagaj-jaMm ll [16 *] Takkarige uaitUr ^isb^rig^iikkariga-janakke gatU 
karuj^E-raandiih mikkiJda jAthtan ^ emdo 

38 [da] Rakkaaan = emd = eke nndiynt = irpparo manujarn if [ 17 * j 
Tabaatm Maiiavaramnini-janadoi ^ erii dorey-embnde iiatra-dilimd ^ uddanige 
ilova-pujeya vibliG- 

1 Kiglit mitrij la accoad line ot thl* t emu in the metre are lo^t here, 

2 This vermn wart in Sravan^ Bel^da JTo, 

3 The third line ef tht» verse in th e TItp*l*iaji|a metrE ig Iholtj here an nniaiiDt uf the 

rxoe» of sin ijlkbles, Tk^iKiripifw fA(HK/Aa«, If tbi» exorevioD Is dropped, the 

metnotl flew TQqld be rectified, ^ 
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39 tige dilada satnpadaklf e tatp-finnga^a^Trat-fichapai^arlTlegc saksharo^ 
rak^bana-Lsiham-anQna-paTrirttba-vrittige maha-satr-ratnaman s Akkapabbejaifi i 
[13*] Ariv s» SLrppu 

49 flatya-^uuhiwla aajTOF ss aau|>au]a‘puoya'iarirlti karhtil-ratuam 
mareda pati-vraka-gu^adglrsuared-iddssiys^AkkaQabba patblutay ^ enipaj. it 
[ 19 * ] Ay = irwa- 

41 ra magamga ii Jiua-ttriibaasbbia-deyvam xauiunatliam Biila- 
chamdrordevam guru bhavya-uikayadi baibdhava-jai3aiii= eua Jagadol ^ihtau=^ 
Arnii] coriitavar^olara ii [20*] InaJaD^sane 

43 ohSgi kfirhtega mana5ijaDa'Tot»appat = lTppaEi s Avhana bamiaift 
niunivamga k&Ia-sarppaiium = anlstdan = I-^mtiTarmman = aavitaHlhanQma ii 
[21 *] Atana sati TL^ada'gana-TrSt’Innte dhamma- 

48 miirtti paU-bhaktiyol = a’Situg= AroriidhatigB Kubhif bhri 
jjatoga dota Maltiyakkan == embal =ipa^anm @ [32 *] © Svasti [i *JSrlma [t *]- 
Tribhuvanain&lla.'devaF niravEtdlii-pratapaiiimd - e- 

44 tti Dbareyam niradharani madi/ = alliy — U'dayiya makka^ 
Jagadevanam ki^'siboijdu baruttuife Chalakya-Vikrama'Var^- 

(a^)da neya Bahudlianya samyatsarada 

45 J©( Jye)8hthad“amaTa870ya' siSTya-grahaiiadamdu ’Grodfi- 
Tari'tirada Kutitirtthadali Tula-punubam^i du pucai^-akt[yt|«d = aaBka-tushti- 
danaibgalaiii kudav-alliya 

49 dau-dchitO'kaladal» Mahapradhanaifi mane-re rgga^^ SabarSaigal ^ 
adbishthayakaih Pattale-kara^ib Maanoyar^adhyaksbam dagdauayakazh 
Bbiva^ayyamgala b mna - 

47 padirii Niitya-Vidyadbari Cbaifidaladeriyara dbarmiDayagty 
Atamde-sasirada Ghaadhare Bakkasayya-iiayakar=a-ii5da karfipa^&m Gumkana- 
nurippatta-ra- 

48 Tatta>fv(tturh) bSdada baliya tamma prabbntrad urggal Hndarft- 
gile 1 eradu Melakuibda i Ma^ali i Kolaiiurui Belaguppa i Mulavalli yiitits 
iTarol ^ 3-Ha4aibgilc- 

49 ya]=t&vu ma4bfida kal-vesada basadiya Fariraafitlia-dSTa^ 
ggar^alliya kelada pa^tasaleya ^mtinStha-duvajfggam saiiitatath madtiT^abhi- 
shskakkam^ ashtavidb-arobchaDegam Jl- 

60 raday-^tauii modalagly jstaneka-parrra-maha-pOjegalgam riaha (i)- 
yarkkal a Ahfirardanakkaiii =- i^yeradu basadiya kba^i^sphutita-jinijui'Ckldbarada 
be* 

51 sakkavs:^ Haijarfigileya TSyaryada bolodal Kaliuiibarageyal ^ 
Nndidaiiite-gaibdaiia gadimbadalu bitta kartya nelam mattaiu bamietadu matta 
kaiadiyol = ozhdu 


I Tlus Duae if a miilake far NfrniAdL See the iDtrodqetOTj diuoffira. 
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52 mattaniTare t0intA7=oihdla ga^m^iL-basiultpifi teifik&lum 
vaJuv = l da battu manegalma (lpma)ii=iirkeyge mudalu Piriya-Melakuiiid^yl^d 
=» Ajdrige poda baHe i 

53 temka kal ( padava Nilaoura TolOrTere i badaga Hattlkum- 
deya boSa-vore yivu chatnsslrae i Yiml = i unttig = ella iiiar«-vaflaT=teradu 
gadya^a ponnarii telta 

54 tamnoa garukutam Sri-Muia-'Sarhghnda D^igu-ga^ada Poslaka' 
gachcbadii Piriya^mudayaTh ^ri-Balaohaifidra^ddhamta-deTara ^iahya-pra^isbya- 
aamtatiya naisb^hika- 

55 tapddhaiiar=fdd = i-dharinmaiaam yatnadiTn pmtiprdisnvaTht-ugi 
Rakkasayyariiayakar = kkot^ar = imt =: ipu modalagiy=apeka-dSna-dhanniDa-patiT- 
pakararhga|im purasliurtiha' 

56 madi aaphala niSdi lamnia putt‘a-pa!jtrlidigalTiTzxara£tiga|(lti)ta = i'' 
kramadim □a^^yuoramt'&gi &i3auamaiti tnadi piioiya-kirtti'^asanamap s^achanvdi'' 

arkka* 

57 stbayiy-dgi nilisidaru i nela mlriQ^gaTh lubadcarii ^ubhaifi marhga- 
laiTi ® ?-dliar[DinaTaii=fir'orvvar ^ i»viitti-sahitam rakslusida ipaha'^poruHliaru 
Koruksbetra i Varapa-> 

58 si I G&mge i Prayi^e | Atgghyatirttha i PayijsJmi j Gaye i 
Yamna-devi i NanumadaHievi i Tivi i GydSvari i Taiiigabhadra yimt^i-pu^ya- 
Dadigalalniii papa-kahyatn = enb 

59 sn^a mahartlrtthagalalnm = Ttbiiaya*niukbi koti kavileya kodaili 
kojagoiDarh ponnalarn paibcha'-Tatoadaluni ka'^^Ui cbatur'-weda-pafagar = appa 
asaijikhyS- 

69 ta BrShinftaarggarii maha-tapodhanaiiggatn danamarh ko^t^nt^appa 
phalavan *= eydi svargadal ™ ananta-kalam sukham-irpparu ® Mad-vam^ajar=pata- 
mabipaii'Taih^aja 

61 va p£p5.d=i apeta’maDaa5 bhuvi bhari-biiupa y5 paTayanti mama 

dharmciaDa ^icaaih saiDastaifi ttisharb znayd TirackitS^jiiialir^eaba murdhiii ii 
[23 ♦] Sami- * 

62 nyd = yaifi dhamma-sStnr=ari{ D |1 )pa 5 iaih kfilB kalu palaniyd :bha^ 
TadbluksaTFTSn a ^ bliavinaj spurttbiFendKln = bbuyd bhQyo yacliatd BSma* 
ohaitidrah 11 [24*] 

63 Yasudlui bahubhii ^ datta rajabliib sagatadib hih yasya yasya yadS 
bhumls-taaya tasya tada phalaiii n ^25 *J £3va^atta<a)!i paramatta/a)* v5 y6 
harota va- 

64 soriidhariim shaabtir-vvarsha-sahaara^ visbthayaiii jayat6 krimibi 
(h ) II [ 26 • J Na viabara Tisbam - ity » ahu( bar - )de¥a3vam Tisham « ucbjatS 
Tisbam = ekakiuara 
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65 ^haihti dSTasTarii patxa*paatrakam ii [ 27 * ] ^anam «id&rud = 
elliya ^sanam^ ar = ittar ^ ete aalisaven»gn=I-iasanapian ^ emba pgtakaQ = a* 
aak^Um Raaravakke 

66 galogalan = iliguiii ii [30 *] Priyaduhd — mfc=idaii=ieyde kfiva 
piir( ra )shaitig ^ £y uifi tnahil-iriy urn = akkutu =: idarh kayada patakariige palavurh 
t^tthamgalol 

67 Vai‘a543vyoliijii{l = e)l'k6ji{ti) munufidraram pa^uj^alatk Yed- 
£dLyaram komda mikk — ayajarh poidugum = eiiidu !far(r]idapud = !''jaU-filEsh&- 
raifi brflji( dhatri )yoI @ [20*] 

Ab^tbaet of Contbsts 

Vetse L Invocation to the commandment of Lord .Tina, 

Verae 2, Id tbe mid^t of tho lake which are the oceans, rests the 
earth like a lotus. The mountain Mandara resembles its pericarp. To the 
south of the Mandara lies the illustrious Bharatakslietra. 

lines 3*6. Genealogical account of the Cbalukya sovereigns, who 
ruled BQccessively in the Bharatakshetra, from Tailapafll) to Tribhuvanamalla 
(Yikramaditya vl ).* 

liines 6-10. May the Chalukya Bauia (1. e., Vlkramaditya Yl) 
protect the earth in peace and prosperity for a long time. 

Hail I The illustrious monarch, Tribhn^sanameUiaf who is an ornament 
of the Ch&Iukya race, bears the titles, Samaatabhuvauafraya ( Asylum of the 
Entire Earth), etc., and equals Nahnsha, fnthu and Bhaglmtba in his 
career, has brought the expansive earth under his sway. 

lines 10^15. Hail I Kis senior queen Cbandaladevf, who Is a persont’ 
fication as it wore of the Goddess of FortuDe (Lakshml), the very Goddess of 
LfiArning (Sarasvati) in human form, the veritable Queen of Fairies 
( Vidyadharl) in the art of dancing, skilled in all lores, a liberal donor to the 
needy and the helpless as well as to the bards and the entertainers, is 
administCling several important villages in the province of Alan de Thousand, 
which were alieuated for her own use. 

Lines 16-19. Their subordinate Maha[m4Ldal34vara Bibbaraaa who 
bears the epithets, Kopapapuravaradhl^vara {Supreme lord of the eminent 
town of Kopaua), Aland evedanga [Ornament of AI and e), Padmavati-devi- 
labdhavaraprasilda ( who had won the favour of a boon from the goddess 
Padmavati), etc., is esereiBing unrivalled authority over his tract of Sixty 

(Viliagea) amongst the One Hundred and Twenty of Gouka in the Alaude 
province, 

1 liiiB and th« follav^cg two Jin«s w«re not quitA loglbla on tiieitoae: but! have 
T€00DEtTiicttd LhfiiD h&jrt fully aatii£y ijc inouliAr mud of <3uiumdii occniT^ikCd^ 

- For th« genealo^ct] §«# p. 911 

S3 
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Lines 20-21. Ah 1 how supreme among the ascetics is that great 
teacher Kondakunda to whom the whole earth became subservient while he was 
ruling over the kingdom of austerities, fortified by the decisive victory which 
was his sublime character and the diplomatic code which was his severance of 
the karma I 

Lines 22-29. The teachers who followed him as his spiritual disciples 
in succession, are as follows: Gridhrapinchhacharya, Balakapinchhacharya, 
Gupanandi-Panditadeva, Devendra-Siddhantadeva, Vasunandi-Chattaraka, 
Ravichandra-Bhattaraka, Purpachandra-Siddhantadeva, Damanandi—Siddh^ta* 
deva, Sridharadeva, Maladbarideva, Chandrakirti-Bhattaraka, Nayanandideva, 
Vardhamanadeva who was far-famed, the senior Bivakeiranandi-Siddhantadeva 
who was a Traividya, Maliamantrav^i Jinachandradeva, Sarvanandi-Siddhanta- 
deva, Balachandra, Maladh^ideva who preserved as a trophy of his victory over 
the mighty Cupid, the accumulated dust on his body hardened into a thick crust; 
Kalyapakirtideva. 

Verse 11. After him Arhanandi. When he was practising the Vow 
of Trunk-of-a-tree (Vrikshamulavrata), it appeared, the Rainy Season offered 
worship at his feet, with the circle of clouds for the fuming incense, the drops of 
rain for the rice-grains, the long and ceaseless showers for the wreaths of 
flowers, the flashes of lightning for the lights and the thunders for the sounding 
of bells. 

Lines 32-43. A lay disciple of the spiritual son (i. e., disciple) 
of this Arhanandi, alias Bettada-Deva (Ascetic of the Mount), is Rakkasayya. 
He is born of Kotiraja, the foremost among the Vipras and Tailabbe. He 
belongs to the Atreyagotra and is the guardian of the Jaina doctrine. He 
indulges in bestowing the four-fold gifts, viz., mercy, food, holy doctrine and 
medicine. 

People admire the great quality of determination in this Chaudhare 
Rakkasayya, which was exhibited when he restored the lost fortunes of his 
ancestors. He is kind and courteous to all and exceedingly tranquil. Despite 
this all, it passes one’s comprehension why people should call him Rakkasa 
h e., Evil Spirit. His faithful and pious wife is Akkanabbe. Their son is 
Santa or Santivarma. He is fortunate in having Lord Jina for his favourite 
deity and the teacher Balachandra for his guru. His wife is Malliyakka. 

Lines 43-47. Haill In the Chdluhya-Vih'ania year 2Srd and the 
eydic year Bahudhdnya, on the occasion of the solar edipse on the new-moon 
day of the month Jyeshtha, when Tribhuvanamalladeva was (in his camp) at 
the Kotitirtha on the river Godavari^ and having performed the Tulapurusha 


1 Gddivarl is a mistake for Narmadk; see the introductory discussion. 
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ceremoDy wag making several propitiatory glfta accoi-ding to the injuiictions 
of the Purugaa, on the way back from his espedition against the city of 
Dharii which he reduced to a helpless state, and after an interview with 
Jajjugi Jagadeva, son of Udayi, a petition was submitted to the king 
at the opportune moment by Bhivanayya, Chief Minister (Mahilpradhiina), 
buperintendont of Home Ah^airs ^Manevergaile), CommissLoncr of Rectn'ds 
(Pattalekarnpa) and Commander of Borcos ^Baudangyaka) ; and it was granted. 

Lines 47-57. Accordingly^ for the merit of Nritya-Vldyadhati Chanda- 
ladcvT, Chaudhare Kaktasayya Niiyakn bestowed land, garden, oil-mill and bouses 
for performing the daily ablutions and eight-fold worship of the two deities, for 
conducting special rituals on Jlvad&yilshtaml and other ceremonial occasions, for 
feeding the ascetics and for executing the repairs in the temple of Parivaniltha 
and also of ^intinatiia In the adjoining hall, constructed by him at Ha4ahgile 
which along with six other villages was under his junsdictiom These villages 
were situated in the kampspa of Sixly Villages among the Hundred and Twenty 
of Gonka in the province of Alande Thousand. The gift wa.s entrusted into the 
liands of bis teaoher Balaohandra who belonged to the senior sent ion 
«(tmucfi7i/in) of the Mu la Saihgha, Design ga^a and Pus taka gachcha. The endowed 
property was to be maiutaia<Kl with scrupulous care end piety by the successive 
pupils of the teacher, Bakkasayya Nsjaka set up this inscribed tablet so that 
the succeeding descendants of his family and the future rulers might preserve 
this charity in perpetuity with the son and the moon. May good fortune and 
auspiciousneSs attend this os long os this earth endures. 

Lines 57—67. Benedlcliou on the preservers of the religious charity 
and imprecation against its transgressors. 

INSGBIPTrON Ho. 3 

(Found in ■, Deserted Temple at SSdiim) 

This inscription was found incised on a pilaster on the right of the 
entrance in tbo verandah of a deserted Jaina temple at Sedam,^ The temple is 

situated in the locality known as Setliyara Uni, i. e., Bettis' Quarters. This 
name ig stguificant, as it denotes that tliis locality was once inhabited mainly by 
the members of the merchant class, who, possibly, were Jaina by persuasion. 
The precincts of the temple were grossly misappropriated by the te nant s of the 
uighbuuiing houses, who had stacked its interior with cattle fodder and used its 
verandah for storing large quantities of cowdung me out for preparing fuel cakes. 

The inscribed portion of the pilaater measures 46 .5 inches in length 
and la ,3 inchea in breadtli. At the top of it are carved the fain! liar representa- 

1 Bue tcits ia KanDfU^ icript oi tUis and tli» foilovlng {nsarjptioia bare bwn piiblitlted 
id dje SaDtb I&dtan InMfiptivtu, YoL VII, NttSi 723-24, 
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tioDa of a giftdeed, y'iZ., the figure of a JeinA ascetio, A cow with a calf, the 
moon Atid the sun, etc. The epigraph coutaius 58 Hues of writiug which is in a 
good state of preservalioii. 

The oharActers are of the old KanuadA variety cgiuuiouiy met w'ith iu 
the inscriptions of the TStb centary a. n. They own no peculiar features deserv¬ 
ing special attention. The use of spirals instead of strokes for marking the 
punctuaticn, as in the previom inscription, may be noted in some places. Tbe 
orthographical traditions of the age, such as the doubling of tbe consonant in a 
conjunct after r, are generally mnintained exce{»t in such cases as mrshu, 1. 34. 
The word priya la written as priJAJ in lines 19 and 54. With tbe exception of 
such rare instances the composition on the whole is free from errors, clerical or 
otherwise. The lauguage is, as a rule, Kannada in prose and verse, save two 
Sanskrit verses in the body of the record. It may also be noted that one 
benedictory verse in the beginning, and another imprecatory verAe at the end, 
are both AS usual in Sanskrit. 

Tbe charter commences with the praise of the Commandment of 
Lortl Jina. Next it refers to the viotorions reign of the illustrious 
king Tribhuvai^tualludeva of the Western Chalukya dynasty, who was 
at this tuna rcsidiEig in the town of Jayantlpura. This is followed by 
the description of a distiugutsbed Jaina teacher named PrabUSchandra 
TraiviJya Bhat^raka, who was superintendent of a holy place named 
V^Irapara and belonged to the Ma[du]va ga^a. At this stage we are introduced 
to a successLOD of teachers to which Prabhaebaudra Bhattfiraka was related. 
Then oomes a lengthy account of the Three Hundred Mahiljanas of tbe 
agrahara town of Ssdirhba. We oi'C toM thereafter that these three hundred 
representatives of the town constructed a temple in honour of tbe deity 
^ntinatha Tirthankara and made suitable gifts for its upkeep and for conducting 
daily worship and other Htuals therein. Tbe temple was named Brahma- 
jinlUaya. 

The inscription is dated the Ch^ukya-Yikrama year 48, ^obbakrit 
samvatsara, Magha su. 10, Monday, The date is regular. The corresponding 
Saka year was 1045 and the English equivalent of the date would be a, d. 1124, 
January 28, Monday. 

The record Himiabes some new information regarding the Jaina 
teachers who flourished here during the period. Though not spedficaliy stated 
to that effect, it may bo gleaned from tbe context that the temple and its 
property were entrusted to the supervision of the renowned pontiff Prabhil- 
ohandra Traividya Bbat^uraka who occupies a promiuent place in the 
oircumstautial uoeount of tbe gift. He was the Principal of the Virapura 
Tirtha which must have been a aaered platw. Virapora appears to bavu 
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been tl pltice uf some distinction for the followers of the Jain& feith. The 
place ivas, in ail probability, situated Homewhere in this region; but 1 hare 
not succeeded in its identidcatioD. The full details of the Jitie of pontidb to 
which Frabhaobaiidrn belonged ace also not known, In such contexts the 
Sartigha, gnna and gtwhohha of the mouastiu order of the teacher are usually 
meotioned; but this epigraph Vi almost silent on this point. It may, however, 
be noted that it does contain a reference to the Ma[du]ra gana. Existence 
of this ga^* in the Jaiua monastic order is disclosed for the hrst time by 
the present iasoriptiou. It is of interest to note the description of PrabhS- 
chandra as a great iVIantraradh i. e., one versed in oocnlt lore. 

The teacher PrabhSchandra is praised in two verses (2 and 3). It 
would be reasonable to identify Prabhaebandrayati of the first verse with 
Traividya Prabhendu Bhattarakaof theuext verse, who was a disciple ofTraividya 
Ramachandra Muni. THs would give us only two generations of teachers, 
Raniacbandra and his disciple Prabhachaudra, though it is possible to think 
of another teacher of the name Prabliflcbaudra as the guru of liamachandra 
from the manner of the description, which is rather ambiguons and confusing. 

A glance at the description of the Mahiijanas of Sedimba who were 
responsible for the creation of the Jaina temple and evinced such active 
interest in fostering that faith, discloses certain iuterestmg features of the 
religious conditions prevailing in those days. It may be gathered from 
references to their proficiency in theVedic studies and devotion to the god 
Naraya^, that not all of them at least were followers of the Jaina doctrine. 
Nevertheless, it redounds to their credit aud the marvellous spirit of reli^ous 
tolerance that ran so high in that age, that they extended their ochoperation, 
one and all, to the fdleM measure, in establishing the religious institution 
of Jaina persuasion in the midst of their own agrahata town. 

It is fiirther stated regarding these Mahajanas that they performed 
the Abhiohaca Homas (exorcising rites) that split asunder the fortified gates of 
Kilncbipura and that they were able to induce the presence of the deity, JvalinI 
of golden ear^iuge, evidently by rirtue of a similar rite. These statements 
^stify to the belief entertained by the people in those times in the rites of the 
Sakta and Tautric cults. It would be again interesting to note that indoi- 
geuoe in such practices on the part of the City Fathers did in no way conilict 
with their cherishing devotion to the Vedie god Niirayana or paying homage to 

the Jaina Tirthankaros. We shall discuss the significance of the deity d vfiliai 
in a later context. 

Allusion to Eanchlpura iti the present record has not much historical 
value as contemporary evidence; for the city which was once the seat of Pa I Java 


1 Ibis BppcdbTs to been u jpcaj pp. qbeve, 
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soverergntj Iiad lost its importance hy this time. We may, however* trace 
therein an echo of the loDg4rawii hostilities that snbsisted between the PaUarag 
of Kaacbi on the one hand and the earlier line of Chalnkya riilera of Kamiltaka 
on the other, during the 7tb and 8th centnvies a. n. 

Three places of geographical interest nre mentioned in the record* 
Two of these, viz,, Jayautipura (1. 6) and Sedirhba (11, 25, 33, 36, 43), are 
respectively identical with the presrent-day BauavOsi in the North Kanara 
District and Sedan) or Seram, the headi^uarters of the taluk of the name, where 
the inscription was found. The third Virapui-a haa been noticed before. la 
Verse 4 there isarefeteuoe to the following three places of mythological fame; 

vk., KhSut^ava (forest), Lanka (the island of Ceylon) and Traipnra (three 
aerial cities built by a demon). 

The epigraph merits some attention as a piece of literary compositioti, 
A mHjor part of the record is written in good prose embellished with figures of 
speech and poetic desoriptions bearing on the Jaina teacher Prabhlohandra and 
the Three Hundred Mahajana.s of Sediifiba, The inscription contains one verse 
(No. 4) in .the Mattebljavikridita metre, which is devoted to the praise of the 
strong and well-fortified town of Sediraba, Though overdrawn on the oonven- 
tioual model of tlie age. Still the Imagery conceived in the verse, is pleasing and 
presents a ebanniug picture of the theme. The closing verse in Kannada dealing 
with the imprecation b also in the above metre. The two Sanskrit verses of 
benediction and imprecation arc in the Anushtubh metre. The two Sanskrit 
verses (2-3), inserted in the body of the record to describe the Jaina t'cacfacra, 
are in the Arya metre. Their composition, however, is uot quite up to the m ^vk. 

A few words of lesieal interest may be noted here. The phrase 
uirvdrwH?^’ in 1, 37 is used in the sense of conaummation. It is derived from 
the banskrit word mn’o/winff and its usage in such a context deserves attention. 
The expression in 11, 42-43 refers to the alteratioua 

neceasiUted in the repairing process of the temple and convoys the sense of 
‘recoastruoting on the same original model, retaining its appearance', so that the 
harmony and symmetry of the structure might not be disturbed. The word 

in the expression vriHipratiptitii ml. 48 means'aolemn undertaking'. 
This expcesaion is met with in a similar contest in an inscription from Hosur in 
the Gadag taluk, Dharwor Dt.’ 


1 3viiili. Kirn, luMVipiioai, Yol 1, pt. il, p. 190, J. Ig, 
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TEiT 

1 Sr Iioat-parai] la-gam blura-Syad-vld-amOgha-Iiliti chhaimm 

2 jTyii[t*] =3 traUdIcyaiiatliasya ioaanarfi Jina-^anam i| [1*] 

3 STssti [i*] Samasta-bha^anlLiraya Sin-Pnthvl- 

4 valla bha HahArfiJadhiraja Faramgsrara Pa^ 

5 raoiabba^tArakan) SatjA^raja-kula-tilakatfi Chalu^-abha* 

6 raiiam Srima [t^j-TrlbliuTanamaUa-devaru jayArhti-pu' 

7 rada uelevi^iiiolu sukha-samkatba-vinedadiift ra^ 

8 jyam-geyyuttam = ire @ Svasti [i^*] Samaata-iSstr-amrita- 

9 padlrara'pAragariiiii i tad'ukta'tape^ULuahthAiia-msbthi- 

10 latum I t>akal-ejApAla-mauU-la|ita’Chara-eharai^^- 

11 ravirfida-drarndvararh i nirasta-dvaifidvaruifi i tiMhara-hira-Hara-hii,<Hl 

12 bhAsa-klrttigalnm i jMna-nidiiilTia'dlpaTarttigalurh [i*] Marntravadi- 

13 Makara-dbvajaFUih [i*2 paravad L-^aja-mpgarujarnm [i* J Mii[d.u]vQ' 

14 gaij-arhbara-bhiinugalam [i*] S5rr-Virapura,’Tirth-fidhipatiga]u- 

15 m = Bppa Stima1>-Frabliachamdra-Traividyar-bhat^raka<d0Tai=>Gliu:‘ 
jiyat It 

16 Jina-pati-mata-tattva-nichir — naaya>praniai^a'praTltta’‘m^ita«]tia' 

17 tih I para-hiU^obaritra^patro babhau PrabhAc^tiidranyatb 

18 nAthab II [2*] Kbyataa-^Traividy-apara'iiAmA Srl-RArDacbaitidra-muni- 

19 tilakab I prl( ri )ya-ki9hyah Traividya-PrabbSifidu-bhattarako loko S [S*] 

20 Sva3td[i*] Yaina'iiiyaina-sv£dbyAya4hyilna-dhui’aga-uiauD-^ 

21 Dusbthana-japa-satiiAdbi^Tla-sarhpaniiaram i ntidida matt-emia- 

22 turn I KA.tfichI-pnrardvSra-kaTAta-puta-bh€dai]-abhicbara-b^ 

23 iiia<3adbakaruib i virodhi-kal-Arai^ya - pATakaniiii [i^ ] Chattir'-Tv^a< 

24 paiavara-paTaganuii i bahuvidba<Ta^Biia'rachanA-pra> 

25 vittarurh i GhaTashaah'(i>kal’4iLvita'Vasu[nati-girvvai^ariirh t hetoa* 

26 ktujidala-jTalilU-devy*Akar3bapariiifi i samasta-TidyaFiVijfesbat^a- 

27 rnrh i ^ara);i-agata>Tajra^parhjararuih i vairt-dik^kurfijavarum [(*] Sri- 

28 N£rAyapa-dSm'pada<paifLkajA-bbratnararum Bappa Srl- 

29 mad^agrahAraih Sldimbada afesha-MahajanarMumnnu- 

30 rTvaruiiL athiraib jiyat @ Naramrnd = aggada Kbaiii4avarh ncgalda 

31 Xiamka-dvipaiu—aiiit=^oindu vAnai'anlm Traipuram = orvva tapaaaua 
kiiiichin-tnatra- 

32 kop-agaiybb paribbaiii-battavu deva-nirmtuita gadan = tam = eiii- 

33 du Dicbcham nirakariButt irppudti percbchL tejad-odavim SMlmba- 

34 d = H4aiiibai'am <1 [4*] bivaati [i*] oriinaeb»Cbalukja'V'ikrama- 
varabada 46 ue- 

35 ya ^bhakfltsiiamvalsarada M^ha-auddha 10 SCiuavaradamda 

36 a^ba Mahajanam MunuL'vraEiuli Sidlmbadala basadiyaib . 
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37 nirwanav-Sgi madisi ^ihtinatha-devararh pratishtheyarft ma- 

38 di maha-vibhutiyim suvarpna-kala^-arohanam ma- 

39 di Brahma-jinalayam = emdu pesaran = ittu mattam = a-^iiitina- 

40 tha-devargge sarhtataih madav = ashta-vidh-archchanegam Jivaday- 
ashtami 

41 Narhdisvarad-ashtami samkramapa grahana parvvada malia-puje- 

42 galu( i )gam prasadam pala-kalam-irppamt-agi padisalisi marppam- 

43 t-agi khamda-sphutita -jimn-oddharada besakkam Sedirhbada pa- 

44 duva voladalu Loka-jin^ayada keyi kaJadi- 

45 ya naJvattu mattariihgav = omde-simey-agi hattida temkana de- 

46 seyalu alesha Mahajanaih Munurvvarom = odaihbattu kotta 

47 keyi kaladiya mattar = irppatta-nalku mattam hu-dbmtav = orh- 

48 du gapav = omdum = imt = i-vritti-pratipattiyam kott = i-^asana- 
maryya- 

49 deyam tappal-iyade tam-tamma putra-pautr-adigalum = a- 

50 rasugalum pratipalisuvamt = agi ^ila-lipt-jdcsharamgal-agi ia- 

51 sanamam madi punya-kirtti-iasanaman = achamdr-arkka-sthayi- 

52 y-agi nilisidaru [i*] nelam niluvinegam Mamgala-maha-Sri Sri [ii*] 

53 © bva-dattam para-dattam va yo hareta vasurhdhararh sha8htir= 
vvarsha-saha- 

54 srapi vishthayam jayate kri(ri)mih ii [5*] Pri( ri )yadimd = int = 
idan » eyde 

55 kava purushamg Syum jaya-^riyum = akkum = idam ka* 

56 yade koyva papige kurukshetramtadolu VaranSsiyo- 

57 1 = el-koti munimdraram kavileyam Ved-a(^yaram komdud = omd = aya- 

58 sam sarddapud = emdu saridapud = i-iaU-aksharam dhatriyol ® [6*] 

Abstract op Contbnts 

Verse 1. May the doctrine of Lord Jina be victorious—the doctrine 
which is the commandment of the overlord of the three worlds and which bears 
the glorious and supremely profound Sy^-v^a (theory of May-be) as its infellible 
characteristic mark. 

Lines 2-8. Hail 1 The illustrious monarch TTibhuvatuuncUlcidevci, who 
is an ornament of the Chdlukya race and bears the titles, Samastabhuvana^raya 

(Asylum of the Lntire Larth), etc., is ruling the kingdom from his residence 
at Jayantipura. 

•ir ^ ^ Holiness, the Ulustrious 

pontiff Pi^hacharulra Traividya Bhattarakad^, who has crossed the nectar- 
ocean of the scriptures, who is firmly rooted in practising the austerities as pre¬ 
scribed in them, whose charming feet are graced by the crests of kings, who has 
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overcome the duality of nature, whose fame is immaculate like the snow, a neck¬ 
lace of pearls and the lustre of Siva’s laughter, who is the wick of the light 
which is the treasure of knowledge, who is the Cupid as it were among the 
Mantravadis, who is a lion to the elephants in the form of adverse disputants, 
who is the sun in the firmament of the Ma[du]va gana and the superintendent 
of the illustrious Virapura Tirtha. 

Verse 2. Renowned is the great sage Prabhachandra who owns pro¬ 
found interest in the tenets of Lord Jina, whose sharp intellect is adept in 
adducing proofs in favour of the Jaina system of philosophy and who is the 
fitting abode of the career devoted to the welfare of others. 

Verse 3. Distinguished is the illustrious teacher Ramachandra who 
bears the epithet Traividya, an ornament of the monks. His favourite disciple 
is Traividya Prabhendu (i. e., Prabhachandra) Bhattaraka. 

Lines 20-30. Hail 1 May they live for ever—the Three Hundred 
Mahdjanas of the eminent agrahara of Sedtmba; who possess the virtues of 
self-restraint, self-discipline, study of the scriptures, meditation, concentration, 
silence, performance of religious exercises, chanting the holy syllables and 
tranquillity of mind; who never go back on their words uttered once; who 
perform the exorcising ritual by pouring the oblations in the sacred fire for 
breaking open the doors of the city-gates of Kanchipura; who are a conflagration 
to the forest of opposing clans; who have crossed the ocean of the four Vedas; 
who are well-versed in composing manifold forms of speech; who are 
the gods on earth endowed with sixty-four arts; who entice the deity Jvdlini 
of golden ear-rings ; who have qualified themselves in all lores; who are an 
adamantine cage as it were to the refugees seeking protection; who are 
unassailable like the elephants of the quarters; and who are attached like 
bees to the lotus-feet of the illustrious god Narayana. 

Verse 4. In times of yore the extensive forest KLaijdava was 
destroyed by Kara (Aijuna, a man); the impregnable island of Lanka 
was consumed to flames by a Vauara (Hanuman, a monkey); the Three Cities 
(Traipura) were reduced to ashes by a spark of fire springing from an incensed 
ascetic (i. e., Siva). But lol unique is the glory of this citadel of Se^ifidta, 
which is waxing ever stronger with its over-bearing splendour, defying 
any assault>-^ creation of the immortal hand as it were 1 

Lines 34-52. Hail 1 In the Chdlukya-Vikrama year 48, the cyclic 
year being Sobhakrit, on Mdgha iu. 10, Monday, all the Three Hundred Maha- 
janas completed the consiruction of a hasadi at S^imba and installed the image 
of the god S^tinatha therein. In great splendour they set up a golden pinnacle 
on it and named it Brahma Jindlaya. Then for performing the daily eight-fold 
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worship of the god for conductitjg spaciAl rituab on snoh ceremomal 

occasions as JiTadaySslitftml, Nandi^vara-nahtamt, Samkramapa and eclipses^ and 
for the preserTation and maintenance of the repairs of the structure^ ail the 
Three Handcod Mahajanas by common agreement miide a gift of 24 mattars of 
cultivable land, a flower-garden and an oil-miil. They also gave a solemn 
undertaking that they would safe-gtmrd tlie interests of the endowment in all 
respects and that their successors also would duly mamtaio and preserve the 
charity. Accordingly, they caused to be incised this charter on Stone so that It 
might endure as long as the snn and the moon—a monument to their righteous 
reputation. Jlay auspiciousuess and glory attend this as long as this earth 
la.stef ® 

liines 53—58. Blessings on the protectors of the ebarityt Impreca¬ 
tions against the transgressors. 


INSCBIFTION m 4 


( Fflond in a Deserted Temple at Ss^m ) 

This inscription was found incised on a pilaster on the left of the 
entrance In the verandah of the same deserted Jaina temple at Sedan), where¬ 
in the previous inscription ( No, 3 ) was discovered. The inscribed area of 
the pilaster measures 47 by 12 inches. The epigraph contains 65 lines of 
writing. It is on the whole in a good state of preservation, though slightly 
damaged and worn out in some places. The observations made on the chara¬ 
cters, of spirals for marking the pnnetuation and the orthographical 
couventioDs in respect of the previous inscription are applicable to thb 
inscription also, In addition, the following points may be noted: The 
Dravidian I and Sanskrit I have been used promiscnonsly in the following 
instances; Chctlukya for C%aj!t£%* (]. 9), for { 1. 50 ). In the 

expressions, iVtfopWa (1. 45 } and -ilda ( 1. 50 ), the consomtit r of the root ir 
has been changed to the Uravidian i. The forms, pfi^ for pnya ( 1 26 ) and 
for munivrirtda { 1. Si ). may also be noted. Barring a few 
conjunctive eiprcssions in prose such as L 11 ), taiptarsoh /.1.19 land 

mattam (1. 40 ), the language of the record is Kannada verse throughout, 
interspersed with three verses in Sanskrit. 


The epigraph apparently begins with an invocation and ends with ah 
imprecation m the usual maimer of grant documents. But as revealed by its 
contents Its purpose is not to record any gil't. So it may be classed os a sort 
otpraSasti or formal eulogy, intended to commemorate certain distinguished 
personalities who were associated with the temple. This position is again 

SHf thi "Snal y.«i or other 
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First among the personalities eulogised is the king himself. He is 
Bhtilokamalla or Some^vara III of the Western Chalukya house of Kalyana. 
He was son of the illustrious monarch Vikramaditya VI. The names of the 
ancestors of his family are enumerated in a running genealogical account, which 
is further prefaced by the geographical description of Bharata-kshetra, the 
same as the one given in the Hunasi-Hadagali record (No. 2). This passage 
ends with a prayer for a long and prosperous rule of the king Bhulokamalla, 

Next comes the illustrious teacher Traividya Prabhachandra Bhatta- 
raka. He was a disciple of Traividya Bamachandra. He is followed by the 
chief Barmadeva, a distinguished citizen of the township and a staunch devotee 
of ^ntinatha Tirthankara. Barmadeva appears to have been mainly responsi¬ 
ble for the construction of the temple in the name of the deity at Sedirnba 
on account of his personal interest in the god and also because he was probably 
the head of the Three Hundred representatives of the place, who as stated 
in the previous record, actively cooperated in establishing this religious 
institution in their township. The last part of the epigraph is devoted to the 
praise of the invulnerable citadel of Sedirnba and its three hundred heroic 
gnardians. 

Even though the epigraph is undated, it is not diflScult to assign an 
approximate date to it. It must have been composed during the reign of the 
king Bhulokamalla whom it eulogises. This king reigned from 1126 to 1138 
A. D. Hence 1138 a. d. would be the outer limit for the date of the record. 
Thus we notice that the interval is not much between this and the previous 
record which is dated in 1124 a. d. Furthermore many of the events of the 
former inscription continue to figure herein. We may note in particular in 
this connection the construction of the Santinatha Jinalaya and the presence 
of the teacher Prabhachandra Bhattaraka. So the position of this record in 
regard to the previous charter appears to be that of a supplementary document 
drafted on some subsequent suitable occasion; and this occasion was utilised 
by the poet for furnishing further details regarding the establishment of the 
Santinatha or Brahma Jin^aya and for lavishing compliments on the three 
ftndred leading citizens of the town, their principal and the ecclesiastical head 
in charge of the religious institution, who were all responsible for its creation 
and maintenance. 

From the description of the Jaina teacher Traividya Prabhachandra, 
it may be gathered that he was very learned, well-versed in the Jaina system 
of philosophy and a successful disputant. Prabhachandra and his grwrw Rama- 
chandra are praised in four verses, two of which (7-8 ) are identical with 
those in the previous inscription. But the order of these two verses in the 
present inscription is the reverse of what obtains in the preceding epigraph. 
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This alteration confirius the exietence of only Iwg generations of teachets and 
not three ag it Is soggested from the ambiguona manner of description in the 
foregoing charter. 

Barinadeva who played a prominent r61e in the foundation of the 
Santiitiitha temple, ajtpears to haTO been the president or head of the assembly 
of three hundred representatives tf the locality. lie was a zealous adherent 
of the Jaina doctrine and advanced its cause by establishing the religions 
institution a.s seen from the present record. 

The higb'Sounding and rather exorhitant olaime made in favour of 
the invincible nature of the citadel ol Sediihha anil its heroic guardians seem 
to contain some truth about (hem. The fortifiwitions, it is related, were lofty 
and amronnded by a ditch which wag very deep and unf .thomable. They 
ensured perfect safety and [irotection in time of fiislrese to those who toolt 
flhelter behind them. Unsurpassed in valour were the *6fty-iwo chosen 
champions of the town. One of the outstanding exploits attributed to their 
credit was the storming of the gates ol iCuAcbi. The number and reputation 
ot this privileged body of warrioi'S appear to have been, conventionally thh Iti- 
tainedfroio generation to generation. As pointed out in a similar context 
while dealing w’ith the foregoing record, the allusion to the storming of the 
gates of Kiindn Is an echo of ihe protracted hostilities between the ruling 
princes of XarniLiaka and the Tamil country. 

The 'fifty two warriors referred to above are characteristically described 
as of primeval fame . This praise does not seem to be formal or hyperbolic. 
For oue will be interested to note a reference to these ‘ fifty^two warriors' in 
^ earlier inscription and from a place far away from Sedimba. The epigraph 
in question is from Dtini, ilui^Jargi PethiL, Dharwar Dt.’ It is dated hi 
the ChAlukya'Vibrunia year li), correspundiDg to a, n. X094, While describing 
the thiee hundred members of the guild ol XJgnra, the record states that in 
the great qualities of shielding the refugees and aggressively encountering 
the enemy, they stood comparison with the 'fifty-two wartiote’. These *iifty- 
two warriors' seem to be none else than the iifty-two heroic champions of 
Sedimba who were also reputed for the two virtues mention ad above as 
described iu the epigraphs of the place. The Dopi record, it may be observed, 
13 one generation earlier than the present inscription. This shows that the 
town w^ invested wuh heroic traditions which were zealously preserved and 
handed down for generations among its inhabitonfe. It was on account of this 
oharaeteristic feature that the galaxy of warriors was remembered with 
mterest and cited as au example even in places remotely situated. 

1 An. Kep. uu 3. l. mT-2^ Appendix JE, N*. 77. 
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We mfij now look At the inscription from the literaxy point of view. 
The verses describing Priibhachandra, Barmndeva, and the citadel and 
councillors of Sediirhba in jxirticular, aro happily conceived and fairly executed 
with joyous effeots of sound and sense. The imagery detailed in var.-es 1 4 
and IG to emphasize the safety of J^edirhba, inspite of its drawing upon faTiuliar 
mythological illustrations, is apj-reciably poctio. Besides the opening bene¬ 
dictory verse which is identical with the same of the Muoasi-Hadagali record 
( No, 2), verses 7 to 9 are composed in Sanskrit. Verse 9 is in the Annshtubh 
metre. V’erses 7 and 8 which are identical with verses 3 and 2 respectively 
of the previous record are in the Aty£ metre. The metrioal arrangement of 
the remainTag verses in Kannada is as follows: 

Kanda: Verses 2, 17; Champakamala: Verses 3^ 12; 

Utpalamala: Verses 13, 14; Mattfibhavikridita: Verses 4,11,16; Maha- 
aragdharu: Verses 6, 10, IS, 

The second pnda of the 10th verse is metrically defective on accotiat 
of the excess of two syllables and this defect may be rectified by deleting them 
as shown in the foot-note on the text. 

The phrase dney-ofey-wTidi^ie in 1, 10 needs to be construed as a 
case of sati sqptamT to yield proper sense. The first eomponnd word in this 
phrase is not quite familiar in Kaiiuad^ literature and may be parnphrased 
as ^stamp of authority'. The word mtikvrfuulti in 11, 43-44 seems to have 
been used wrongly for makaraTtdtx, meaning ‘nectar or honey’, or mniura, 
meaning ‘mirror’. The lengthy compound expression, Koi^chi-pufabh^dctnct- 
pa^utarchkavdfct-pu^ct-vighapstmr in IL 53-51, is clumsily pedantic and does not 
easily convey due sense. The forms of the tiiuuerals and hdvanna 

are No. 3 and herc^ denoting ‘sixty-four’ and ‘fifty-two’ are noteworthy, as they 
are more familiar to the students of Frukrit and allied vernacular languages. 
The root tvpp-via, in 1. 56 is onomatopoetic and means ‘to spit out'. It is 
interesting to note that its cognate is found in the modem Tamil language. 
The expression derived from the root aged ( to dig ) means‘a ditch'; 

agalta is its later day derivative. 

TEXT 

1 @ Hvaati [ I* ] samasta.sur-aaura-mastaka-makul-Sm- 

3 iu-jila-jala-dhauta-padam (da-) prastuta^ineihdra-^asanam^astu- 

3 ohirarh bhadram — BkhiLi-bhavya-jananain ii [ I* ] Dharoy = emb- 
ambujam = irppu- 

4 du 8a( )radhi-aar6varada na<inve kar^inikc-volu( 1) hfajhdarain = i- 

5 rppud = alii Marndara-girlyinidBih teihkal = cseva Ttha.ra.ta-kahfi- 

6 tra II [3*j A-BhatAtapkshetradoiu Chalukya-chakrelvarara 

vaih^a- 
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7 Tatarfldol ir A^g oegevumdadirrid ^ngeda RishtrJikatua- 

B rakaram poralehi koihd ^ttganita? =f ada pevnimege tavar-mma^ 

9 ney = agi Chal. ([ )ukyar =.auTayam negale negalteyaih taledii tnrh- 
10 naya tujiidol = a^eyHjley _ nmdige sale sildbya- 

^11 T-ftda iielariar]fi talcdam aripa-mcru Tailatitirii it [3*1 Ariitu i 
Jflmfitil'ijarfi— ^ 

12 stuUii^ada Tallaea magarii Satyil^t^yam taiii{ n )-nrip!llaii» 

IS putraiii vibhu V ikraiQaiTi tad-aniijain Sriy = Ayyao-d- 
U twisari = atuna tam( m }iuiim Jayasithhan - atana magam Trai- 
1 j lOlfyauialla-kuIiitiiSan ^ enipp » Ahavataaliao = itana ma¬ 
le gain S6mosw6rwIs>^para II [4*] TatrSflhfidarath n Sri- 
17 ma [ t* J Tribhu^ananialhiu = nil-Timbltam Nahu^ha-prltbu- 
le BhagTratka-charitam bhri-macdalamarfi aakakilsa- 

19 maiiidalam - avadliiyappieam sa fhisidam h ( 5 * ] Tat-putrarfi h 

20 Ninag = eka-ciichlihalram =Jikk = f-bhuvaoa^bhavftnaiii =i-lokad = 

aya- 

2 1 sliyani = ellam ninag = akk = ajiy-aTam-paiakQL' = ati bhayadirii tamrua 

22 sarwasva marii tettu nijtt-i^t'i-piida-padjnakk ^ era- 

23 guge pii'idurb pritiyirfi via?aHiibiitri-janamaih BAu- 

24 ^dAaf7i«(f{h-ksbiiLpati dajeyidi raksbls^a-chaibdra-tar&in 0 [6*] 

25 @ Kbyatas = Traividy-£para-iiamfl ^ri-Eilmachamdra-mum- 

26 tilakah pri ( ri) ya-Sishyal/ Trai? idya-Prabherfidu-blmWarakS 

27 l6k2 II [7*] Jiua-patl-mata-ta [t*]t¥a-rucbir = nnaya^prama- 

28 pa-pravfpa-m^ita-matih 1 para-hit a-ebaritra-patrS 

29 babhftu Probhaoha^dm^jatui^thak ,1 [8*1 FrabhOchamdra- 

munimdrasya ■' 

30 mukha-chaiiidraaya cbaifidrika i vidvaj-jana-niano jatah {ta~) kbeda- 

31 tamasa-harioi 11 [ 9*] Muni-b ()nmd-iiriidhyae = i barhdane ku-ma- 

^ bamdane vad-ibh-Sifidra-kamthr- 

ravansakbi- 

33 ia-*gutja-ga^ eddiman i baifidatj =s i baiftdane Charwak-Sdi-vidi-pra- 

34 karain = ele manS-garwauiarh tfirad = ir = miMp = eHatuiii Trairi- 
3e dyan^t barfidane gana-ga^andhSmanj Prabbachamdra-devaift 11 [10*] 
3g Bhuran-ii&hFiryam = eiialke jnfidmdar = Mokarh gueam-go- 

37 Winaih divij-omdi-archehlta-^mtljiitba-JiDapa irl-gehamaiii 
SB dal mahotsavadim MBta-img-emdra-chaitya-grihadim mSl = embi- 

39 uaifi Sariitinallja-vl^iaht-ilgra^ti B-jrrtiwciJeix*-Tiblim^al =saniya- 

40 kt^aratoakarar J| [ ll* j Mattari, „ Nmag = abbivriddhiy = akke 

Dunham = a|{ke ' 


1 lirad ” ^ rrrn% 

^ coDSlitiag of twa »yl].blt5 U syperfliioai it h 

r^qaired aether by the sewe aor by the metre ^hioh h« beeome f«lty oa ite *(»eQiit 
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41 ^ubh-odayam = akke punyam = akk = anupatna-Lakshmiy = akke 

42 jayam = akk = ajar-amaram = akke puaya-bhajana vara-Sam- 

43 tinatha-jina-pada-payoraha-bhriiiiga sajjan-anaDa-muku- 

44 rumda bhavyajana-bamdbava sa [d-*] dvija-vamsa-bhushana ii [12*1 

Aiiiba- 

45 ramam palamch-alev(y)ut = i]dipud = ikkida hote Naga-Iokam- 
barav = eyde 

46 muttidud = aga](l )d = agal( 1) itta diia-dis - autaralam - baram = eyde 
pa- 

47 rvvidadu tejada sajad = agurw = enalke ^dimhadol = etti 
kaduv = ada- 

48 tai-gg = idu mastaka-^ulain = allade ii [13*] Ambudhi mere-dappi 
kavid = i- 

49 dhareyarh koluvamdu Vishnuv = I^am-beras = i-jagat-trayamumam 

50 basirol = nilis = ittu kavavol = imba 1 (I)id == ilda nal-deseya iia- 

51 dugalam perag = ikki kava S^irhhada vipra/t' = oiiid = ala van = e-vo- 

52 galvem Cbaladamka-Kamararh i) [14*] E-doreyar = sSediriibad = 

anadiya 

53 hdvanna vlr(Wol = machcharadim kaduvar = ar = kKamchiputa- 
bhedana-pa- 

.54 tutara-kavata-puta-vlghatanarol I) [15*] Surarpm Daitya- 

55 rum = abdbiyaih kadeyut = irppamd = ugra-Seah-ahi bhikara- 
kop-agra- 

56 hi Kalakuta-visamam tuppemdad = a-^Devamm surarum bbitiyi- 
67 u = oduvamdu Girisam kavamdadim kadar = i-dbare kett = 

oduva kala- 

58 damdu palaram Sedimha durgg-ddhipar ii [ 16* ] Saran = emdu muru 

59 lokam bageyim kaikomdu kava mahim-^padarol sa- 

60 ra^-agata-pari-pamjarar = Aravimd-odarana doreyar = i- 

61 Munurvvar ii [17*] Todal = en *= I-dbarmmamam rakahisida 
narane dl- 

62 rggh-ayur-arogyam = urvvi-vidita-prakhyati varh^-onnati Ma- 

63 dana-mbh-akaram = avyakulam Sri-sudati-iiathatvam = imt=i- 

64 bhavadol = eseguv = alliib balikkarii Surerhdr-aapadadol = kud = i- 

65 ppar =« attal =pogalal = ariyen = an = eyde —[© 18*] 

* • ABSTRACfT OP Contents— •- - 

Verse 1. Hail ! May it confer prosperity on all its faithful followers 
“the profoundly admired commandment of Lord Jina whose feet are washed by 
the water which is the assemblage of rays shooting from the diadems on the 
crests of all the gods and the demons. 


1 DSvafum is s miatftkCj read 
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Verse 2. In the midst of the lake which are the oceans, rests the 
earth like a lotas. The mountain Mandara resembles its pericarp. To the 
south of Mandara lies the shining Bharata-kshetra. 

Verses 3-6. Genealogical account of the Chalukya sovereigns who 
ruled successively in the Bharata-kshetra, commencing with Tailapa (II) who 
restored the Chalukya sovereignty after over-throwing the Rashtrakumaras 
(i. e., Rashtrakutas), down to Bhulokamalla.^ May the king Bhulokamalla 
protect the earth in peace and prosperity for a long time. 

Verse 7. Renowned is the ornament of the ascetics, the illustrious 
teacher Ramachandra who bears the epithet Traividya. His favourite disciple 
is Traividya Prabhendu (i. e., Prabhachandra) Bhattaraka. 

Verse 8. Resplendent is the great sage Prabhachandra who owns 
profound interest in the tenets of Lord Jina, whose sharp intellect is adept 
in adducing proofs in support of the Jaina system of philosophy and who has 
vindicated his career devoted to the welfare of others. 

Verse 9. The lustre emanating from the moon-face of Prabhachandra, 
the prince of the ascetics, dispels weariness and lethargy from the minds of 
the learned. 

Verse 10. Lo ! Here comes the most worshipful in the circle of 
monks; here moves the demolisher of the doctrines of falser faiths; here marches 
the lion to the elephants, the reputed disputants; here walks the supreme abode 
of all good qualities, Traividya Prabhachandradeva, announcing thus “ Oh 1 
You advocates of the doctrine of Charvaka and other schools, do not display 
the ignorant pride of your heart, throw it away, down with it 1 ” 

Verse 11. The Chief Barmadeva, the mine of jewels which is the 
doctrine of Samyaktva, foremost among the chosen devotees of Lord Santinatha 
Jinesvara adored by the great gods, caused to be completed with impressive 
ceremony this magnihcent temple in His honour, an object of admiration 
to the whole world 1 

Verse 12. May all that is good, wealth, prosperity, fortune, success 
in life, great religjious merit, eternal welfare, attend on you, Barmadeva !— you, 
a bee in the lotus-feet of the supreme ^ntinatha, a kinsman of the followers 
of the Jaina faith and an ornament of the lineage of the Twice-bom. 

Verse 13. With its fortihcations butting against the heavens, the 
excavations of its ditch fathoming the nether-world and the eminence of its 
natural splendour pervading the quarters and their intermediate space, this 
cit(tdcl of S^ithbct is indeed a source of headache to the aggressive adversary I 


I See the genealogical account, p. 311 above. 
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Verse 11. How cjiH I adef^mtely descrlW the galjaiiiry of llie Fijn'cis 
nf finu In doteruimatioD like Hama, who protect the uprooted souls 

Roming from the four cjuerters by offering them asylum, like the god Vishnu 
protecting the three 'worlds along with the god ^ihkara by accommodating 
them in his belly, when the surging ocean overflowing its bounds engulfs this 
earth at the time of deluge 1 

Verse 15, Who (jan stand on equal terms with the cfinmptww 

q/ S^imha by challenging them in a rival combat—the fifty-two eternal 
champions, who split asunder the massive gates while storming the city of 
Kanchl { 

Verse 16, Just as it was the god Girina (i. o,, Ankara) who gave 
protection when the gods and the demous had taken to flight, stricken with 
fear at the sight of the Kalakhta poison spit out by the fierce and infuriated 
serpent ^esha, on the occasion of the churning of the ocean, so did the master 
guardians of the citadel of SSdiihlui offer security to the people running amock 
in distress. 

Verse 17 , These Thmi Htaidrcd deserve to be counted among those 
gallunt souls who volunteer "to offer asylum and protect tho three worlds 
saying,' Here is the shelter'. Perfect cage as it were to those seeking refuge, 
they are the compeers of the god with the lotus in his naval (i. e., Vishnu). 

Verse 18, Those who protect this religious Institution will enjoy long 
life, renown and prosperity in all respects in this life and untold happiness after¬ 
wards in the heaven. 

INSCRIPTION NO. 6 

(P'oimd in a Dilapidated Temple at S&larn) 

This inscription was found incised on a slab set up at the entrance of 
a deserted and dilapidated Jaina temple at S^am. The temple was noticed 
in a deplorable condition situated as it was in 'the Potters' Colony near the 
Southern gate of the town. Its precincts bad been encroaohed upon by the 
neighbouring bouses, the occupants of which had taken fall liberty in turning 
it into a bu-ty workshop for conducting their muliLfarlous activities, such as, 
J^oaking the lumj^ts of clay, storing Uie powdered charcoal and airing their 
raw-producta. 

Tho slab measures roughly 4B by 16 inches. The epigraph comprises 
about 70 lines of wnting; and inspito of the condition of neglect and tilth 
in which it was placed, it was found In a fair state of preservation escept 
for the last four lines which are damaged and wom-ont. The characters are 
old. Xanmuia of the 13 th century a. d. and call for no remarks from the palaco- 
graphicat point of view. The orthographical conventions of the age, such as 
35 
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fcho duplication of the consDiuuii following in a conjunct, arc gouercll^ foil* 
owcd.^ The epigraph contains errors of grammar and spelling, apparently 
resulting from the ignorance of the Sfribe. Those have been corrected in the 
btifly ot the^ text itself. Leaving atone the benedictory and imprecatory verses 
in Sanskrit, the record is composed in old Kanuadla, prose and verse. 
The prose portion of the record eont&itiing the prasasti of the Three Hundred 
MahiijaQaiS of SedimW flqtl the verses tieaiing with genealogical account of 
the Chalukya house, are almost idenLical with simiJwr passages in the previous 
record. The verse 14 devoted to the [niLiae of the Vipras of Sodimba in the 
oregoing record is repeated almost verbatim in the present record (verse 9). 

The epigraph coniiuences with a prayer to the Commandment of 
Lord Jma. After describing the oosmcigraphical pofiition of the Bharatakshbtra 
{i- e.> India) m the manner of tlio two previous records (Nos 2 and 4) it pro¬ 
ceeds to iiarrate the genealogical account of the later line of the ChaluV'^ 
rulers of Kalyuna. Tins starts with Taila II and stops with Somelvara HI or 
HhOJokamdJa, to whose reign the record belongs. Next we are introduced 
to two fuiljtAiy officers who comnianded the forces, Kalidasa and his son-in-law, 
Bbimaraaa, This is folloived by the praise of the heroic Bruhmanas 
ot bB4nfiba and the eulogy ( prasastt) of the Three Hundred Muh^anaa of 

Then comes the gift Uem. On Thursday, the full-moon day of Magha, 
in the 12th jrcgiml year of the king BhuIokainaJk, the oyetic year being 
1 mgala, the Mahajanas offjedimba, under the leadership of the general Bhi- 
mMoan, made n gift of cultivable land for the benefit of the temple of Adi- 
Bhattaraka sitnated in the Southern tjuarter of the town. Two more gifts 
wore made presumably on the same date and to the same temple, one by 
the Mummuridagdos of the Ubhaya Nana Desis, led by the Mahajanas of 
the town, and the other by a merchant named Raisetli. The first of those 

gitts insisted oi certain shares in the incomes derived from the toll duties 
on various commodities. 


rrk “ J-eg'dar and ita corresponding Christian equivalent wonld be 

Thi^day, January 27, a. d. 1138. The gaka year which is not cited in the 
record was lOoSl. It may however be noted that the full-moon day had 
commenced on the previous day, L e., Magha du, ij, Wednesday, at .y2. 

«oi^ander of the forces, Kalidasa, is known from other records 

Is I. ? T or Kalhnara^ who figmes in two 

th® (dulbarga District, dated m a. n. loar and 1093 
respectively m the reign of Vikramaditya VI. It is gathered horn these 


1 


Hjdtfal^Ad Archieoloijiefcl Series Nd. «, 1 ascriptions 


o£ Nigai, j,p. 33 and 44, 
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epigtaphs lUat iie belonged to the VsU^&aa famtlj and bore the titles, Maha- 
predlmuH, Muhuprachanda-daodanayakH, Kaditapergade (Superintendent of 
Reoocds ), Kannada-sandbi'Vigrnhi ( Miniater for peace and war for the 
Kannada country ), Cbalukya-riSjya'Samuddharaiia ( Upholder of the Chulukyn 
auvereignty) and others. As the present charter is dated nearly h^ilf a 
century later than the two inscriptions mentioned aWve, we may reiteouably 
assume that ho was not living at the time of om* recoixl. We may seek 
further justiheation for this surmise in the cursory luatuier he is referred to in 
this record. ITis son-in-law, general Rbimaresa, Is introduced for the first time 
by the present epigraph, 

The cIhIuiS put forth for the courage and valour of the Three Hundred 
ALdiTiJanas of ISodirhba, through some of the epithets in their pra,<^asti, seem to 
ptmess some bearing on facts as pointed out in the introductory remarks on 
the foregoing charters. These 3IaMjanas, it may he noted, are referred to as 
the Vipras or Bruhmonas in verse 9 of this and verse 14 of the previous reconi. 
This is substantially attested by their cbaroctcnstic description in the prosasti, 
whtoh contains more than one allusion to their leanings for the Brahmattio 
faith. Further, it is these MahOjanas or city fathei's who are addressed ns the 
guardians and masters of the oitadel of Biidlrhba in verse 16 of the preceding 
doeumeut. It is interesting to note how this assembly of various representa¬ 
tives maintained its heroic traditions with duo pride. 

The deity Adi-Bhntiaraka in whose honour the gift was made is evi¬ 
dently Adiniitha or Hishabha, the first of the twenty-four Tirthakaras of the 
Jaiua pantlieon, We might easily identify the temple in the southern quarter 
of the town, which was consecrated to this deity, with the dilapidated temple 
in the Potter's Colony where the epigraph was discovered. Tlie present 
day condition of the temple has been described in the opening lines of this 
introduction. 

As a major part of the record, paiticalarly almost all the descriptive 
passages In prose and verse, is identical with its corresponding part of the pre- 
vioiis inscription, not much material is left out for an independent literary app¬ 
reciation. The expression ‘Uhaitra-Fiivitra’ occurriug in line 54 conveys .two 
festivals, the Ghaitra festival and the Pavitra festival. Of these the first was 
celebrated in honour of the deity in the mouth of Chaitra. The second is the 
one known as the PavitrStsava or the festival of Pavitrai-opai^a, when ‘garlands 
of saerred thread made of cotton or silk arc put on the necks and othei' parts of 
the body of the holy image'. This festival was celebrated in one of the months 
from Jy^htha or Ashildha to Kartika.^ The term Ubhaya N&na Desis in 1, 54 


1 See lad. Aal,. VdL XXXTIf I, pp. 53-5a. 
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seems to denote tiie two-fold classes of the mercantile assootaUon carrying on 
their octi Titles inside as well as outside the conn try. 

Hegarding the metrical scheme of the verses, the following points may 
be noted. Verses l—ii are identical with verses 1-5 of the foregoing record. 
The sixth verse is in the Mattebhaviki'idita metre. Verges 7-8 are in the 
Kaiida metre, whereas verse H is coiupotsed in the Utpalamfila metre. 

TEXT 

1 @ Svasti [i*] gamasta-sar- jis^l'a‘mnstaka-maknt-^LTiliSn'j£]a'ja|a- 

dhaut‘l-|)fida]h (da-) 

2 pra^utajin-omJrn-sAsannm^Hstu ehlrarh bimilram = akhila-bhnvj'a- 

janauiuh n [ ] 

3 Dharey sa emb =» ambnjam irpudti sa( }radljbsarovarada uadnvc 

kaipttike> 

4 v6ltxMamdaram-iirppud=iUi Maihdara-giriyiriiiiam temhal^ 
eseva Bharata- 

5 kshetraiii n [2*] A-Bharata-ksbotradoIa Ohallikya-chakreB' 
vara-vaifiMvata* 

6 radoiu n Age negevaiiidadiifid = ogeda Rfishtrakmniirakaraiii po- 

7 ralchi koihd »aga^itav K oda pcrtnniege tavar^mHuey-ug) Chaluhyar 

= a- 

S nvayam negale negalteyam taledn tamnaya tejadol = ine- 
9 y'dley-Qilidigo sale Sfadhjav = ada nclanaih taiedarii nripa-me^ 

10 ru Tailapaifi i) [ S * ] Janata-^iaihKtataD «sada Tailana magarh 

11 Satyairayaih tarn(n)>uripaUana patraih vibhu Vikramaih tad- 
anojaih Sri- 

12 y-Ayyan-orwi^ao — atann tammaTfi Jayasimhanaataua magam 

Trai¬ 
ls Iftkyamalla-kshitl^an = enipp = Ahavamallan = fitana magnih fSOme- 
14 ^varorwl^varam u [4*] Tot-sahodaram ij Srlmat-Tribhuvanamalls’ 

U n-ils -niahitaiii Nahuaha-Prithu-Bhe^ratha-charitaiii hhu- 
mandala- ’ ^ 

16-17 mam sakal-a^a-ma^dalam = avadhiy-^ppinam sidhisidaih ll f 5 * ] 

Tad-apaty-6ttaman = atyndatta-mahinmiii Somes var-orwis'vara m padedirii 

18 Ida dharitriyaiii nija-bhnja-ptodde&dol = deSadoi - vidit-otsiha- 

19 m - agnrwn-vettiral ^adem kaikoihdano vikram-Qspadan - Tiiidra- 

20 dvipa-tttradiara-Hara-has- 6 dyfld-yai 5 -Lakshiiiiyain n [6*1 Svasti 

[ i • ] Sa- L j 

SI mastabbnvana^rayarfi Sri-Prithvi-vallabhaTii Mabarajadhirajam 
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22 P&ramubha'^turakRm Baty^raya' kula - tilakam 

Chftlukya’ 

23 bharapam Srimad-BhulokainaJla-deva-rijayiniljyam == nttar-otta- 

24 r-fibhiyrLddhi-praPai'ddhftUjanftm = a-chamdr-iirklia-tilrfim eal- 
uttam — ha 

25 II Tat-pada-padm-Opajivl ti Daihd-adbt^'^tbbamatu 

26 darfidita - vidpishta - darfida ■ nSy aka - nikaram uhatiida- bhujaiti ne- 
gafdavh bhil- 

27 inarhJalrtdol =KiUda8a*damil*idliisaiii II [7*] A-negalda KiLlidiiSa- 

28 cliftnin-Hiyakan = aliyau = akliija-^Mvaliyaih tan = orpvanfi jm- 

20 dedu gnti'fLrhblionidliiy = eiie uegaldnu = e^«ye Bbinm-chamupaniil 

[ 8 *] 

30 Aifilmdhi i)iuPO-dapi>i kavid = injliareyaifi koiuvaHi Viahpuv = liSarh- 

beraa = i- 

31 jagab>trayamuii^aif) baairolu (1) nilLdi -> iHu kavavol = Imb — al (j[ )- 
id > irdda 

32 nal-daseya Diidugalaib perag^ikki klva Sidimbada Tiprar» 
oiiid = aUvan = S- 

33 vugakem kadana - peach amd ara ii [y*] Svaati [ i * ] Yama- 
myama-svadbyaya-dhyii- 

34 Ti a-d 1i i'n'Hfjn-annshtbHna-japa-aaipadbi-iji] a-sarhpanii armh [ i* ] 

35 nudidu matt-etitjaruiii i Kumciiiputa-dvara-kavatA-puta'bhcdaQ ii- 

36 bbiobira-bOma-sSdhakarurti i virodbi-kul-arapya-da^a-piitakftrurEi i 

37 hema-kuriidala-Jvalini-dCyy-iikarghsparam i samasta-Tidyri-yiio- 

38 ah-atkacsliapaTUm t chatur-vT^a-parayfipappatagarurii i chatuh- 
shastitl-kabS- 

39 nvita-vasumati-girvYiinarmiiii i aujJasati-rigniholirardvija-gurti-dfiTa- 

40 pujii’Utparaniifi [ i ♦ ] 8 (s)ai‘a< 3 li -cluuiidr-0jvala-klrttigaliim i 
M ukumda-mCirttiga- 

41 lum - appa Sedimbad = ak^ha-Hdahajanaid Mii(ii)imurTvar!idL 
sthiraih jly&t ii 

42 Svasti [ I * ] dritnach = Chalukya-chakravartti Bhulokamalla- 

43 deya-varshada 12 neya PiiQgala-aaiavatsarada Maghada 
po* 

44 runamasyo Brihaspativaradamdu Sdman-Mabapradhanarit 

Hiri- 

45 ya-dartida-nayakam KSdimayyaiiigal - allya Maha-prachaifi- 

46 da-darh,da-nuyaka Bblinapasa>pramakbam=a^esba mah^jacarnga- 
liun Srlmat-SO^ 

47 diAbada tpmkapa basadtya Adibhattaraka-da^amge aamtataiti 
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iS ahtA-vidh-arcLchauegait JKaday-asbtami NamdKvariid^aaiitami 

aa m krnmana-gi'idift' 

■19 pftrrva-Jliiiida inahii-pujegHjge(gaih} khamda-sphutita* 

jImn-0- 

50 ddhiii-akkam kotta kejd paduva-volad = akvada Lila kala-mattaru 
61 n&katt-aydu [i*] Lhatta^gOHya daiijirfi padusaqakedage-tuiLtA 

52 kilft-iiiattaru 2 [i *] tmittam Mabujaua-ptamukliav-^gi- 

53 y=Ubhaya-Naaud£siya M u mmundaThda^ q rh Stha- 

51 |a-makLyaT-igi Chaitra-Pavitra-paiTTa-niraittav-igi 

55 iiaLtavidh-iroliirLaueya pujega bitta iya ai- 

56 reya hasubega lieliiya lifiga i alLiv-arisioa 

57 hcjriifige beiliya Liga i bhattaila heritftge 3«5la- 

58 sa 2 [ 1 * J ettii kaiit; k<> 4 aiia htjrimge mcpaso a6 i a- 

59 t|ake 10 [ i * j eleya heriifige ele 25 [i♦] amgadSya lha* 

60 ttada aantii I gi^adaJu e^ncya sauiu t int — i' 

SI risa ( aid — 5) yav = a-gLiiifidr-arkka-sthuyi-varaiii stLiram jiyat @ 

S3 Sra'datta(5)rh pafa-datta(i)m V;1 yd hareti vaauifidhara f ih * 1 
shaahth(t)t- ^ 

63 vataba-sabaaiiru visht(th)ayam jiiyatfi kri(ri)mi £h*] @ [ Jt>*] 

64 Svasti [ I ♦ ] Sainasta-proa (s) asti-aabitarh Sri- 

65 matu iCai'Sattiyu bitt« kei 

66 matta 8?ataladara tOtadim bada- 
^7 ga . . . . . . . . /, 

68-70 damaged and worn oat. 


Austkaot of CoNtBin«s 

*, L- ^ prosperity OQ aD its feithful follower 

—the highly praised Ordinance of Lord Jina whose feet arc washed by the 

water which u the ^emblage of rays shooting from the diadems on the crests 
oi aJl the g<Hi3 and demona* 

!■! are the oceans, rests the 

“ouDtain Mandam resembles Ite perioani. To the 
south of the Mandara hes the shining Bharatakebetra. 

«,l ^ Gen^logical iioconnt of the Chalnkya monarchs who 

ruled s^essi^^ely in the Bbaratakshetra, commencing with Tailapa (II ) 

who sovereipty having overthrown the KashtrLmirss 

( u o.j ita^h Jj down to Som&ivnra (III 

Sfimeivara^IT^ ill“strione monarch BhQfokamalladcva (i.e., 

Sdmejyara H I) who is aa ornament of the Chalukya race and bears the 


I flise tt-e g^ueiibgit^^l ticcoimt on p, 211 
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titles, SamaatabhaYanyrAy& (Asylum of the Entire Earth), etc., is haring 
his victorious reign with ever increasing prosperity. 

Verse 7. Heiiowml in the realm was the mighty-armed Kajidfisa, 
the crcstjcwel among the oouiniatnlers of the forces and the chastiser of 
the leaders of the h<^ti1e liordes. 

Verse 8. His son-in-law is the lllnstrloos general Bhfma, the ocean 
of all virtues. 

Verse 9. How can I adequately describe the gallantry of the 
Vipras of Sediiqha,formidable in war, who protect the uprooted souls coming from 
the four quartern by oftering them awluio, like the god Vishnu protecting 
the three worlds along with the god Ankara by aceoiDinodaling them in his 
belly, when the surging ocean overflowing its hoiiTids engul& this earth at 
the time of the deluge ? 

Lines 33-41. May they lire for ever—tlie Three Hundred Mah^jana 
of Sediniba, who iJossess the virtues of self-restraint, self-iliscipliue, atudy of 
aoripturea, meditation, concentration, si 1 cnee, pei formancn of religious exercisca, 
chanting the holy syllabiea and tranquillity of mind; who never go back on 
their words uttered once; who perform the esorcising ritual by throwing 
ohIalioDS in the sacred fire for breaking open the doors of the city-gatee 
of Eailchlputa; who area eonflagriLiion to the forest O'f opposing clans; who 
entice the deity ^Tvalini of golden ear-rings; who excel in all the lores; 
who have crossed the ocean of foui‘ Vedas; who ape the terrestrial gods 
skilled in the sixty-four acta; who ore diligent in worshipping the ceremonial 
sacred flee, the Bralimauas and the preceptors; whose reputation is brilliant 
like the autumnal moon; and who are incarnations of the god Vishon as it were. 

Lines 4 ^- 52 . Hail 1 In the 12th regnal year of the illustrious 
sovereign EbulOkamalludeva of the Chatukya family and the cyclic year 
Pingaja, on the tuli-moon day of Magha, Thursday, the Great Minister and 
Senior Commander, Xalimayyu’s son-in-law, the Great and Formidable Geueml 
Bhimai-aaa, in conjunction w ith aJ) the Maliajanas, made a gift of 45 mattaras 
of cultivable land and a garden for performing the daily eight-fold worship, for 
conducting special rituals on such ceremonial occasions as Jlvaduyashtami, 
^aiidlsvai‘a-usiit<ami, Saiitkramagnm and eclipses, etc. and for the preservation 
and maintenance of repairs in the temple of the god ^di-Bhattaraka m the 
southern quarter of the illustrious SediiiiJha. 

Lines 52^61. And again, under the leadership of the Mahfijanas, the 
Nana DSsis gf the two-fold categories and the Association of Mummurida^da, 
fuDutioning through thoir local repressnt-atives made a gift of certain shares 
lu the incomes derived &otn the toll duties on various commodities such as 
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females garments, raw ginger, turmeric and paddy, etc., for conducting the 
eight-fold worship in the festivals of Chaitra and Pavitra. 

Lines 62-63. Imprecation. 

Lines 64-67. A supplementary gift of land made by Kai-setti. 

INSCRIPTION NO. 6 

(Found in a Dilapidated Temple at Sedam) 

This inscription was found incised on another slab set up on the other 
side of the entrance into the deserted and dilapidated Jaina temple in the 
Potters’ Colony at Sedam, the condition of which has been described at length 
m the opening lines of the introduction to the previous inscription (No. 5). The 
slab measures about 44 by U.8 inches. It contains 63 lines of writing and the 
epigraph, inspite of its badly negelcted condition, is on the whole in a good 
state of preservation. However a few letters in the beginning of lines 4 and 
21-24 are damaged and worn-out. 


. characters are old Kannada of the 12th century a. d. and are 

simi ar to those of the previous record. The medial long i is generally distin¬ 
guished by a loop at the left end of the spiral on the top of the letter. Use of 
spirals for punctuation may be noted in a few places. The orthographical 
conventions of the period, such as the reduplication of the consonant after r in a 
conjunct letter, are generaUy observed. A few errors of spelling like the use 
ot 8 for s in 1. 34, which might be attributed to the ignorance of the engraver, 
have been noticed and corrected in the body of the text itself. The language 
ot the major portion of the re'cord, i. e., lines 1-39, is Sanskrit and Kannada 

verse; and of the remaining portion, i. e., lines 40-63, Kannada prose with 
banskrit finish. ' 

epigraph does not, as usual, comprise a document. Its 
object appears to be to eulogise a Jaina pontiff, and this eulogy is prefaced 
y the genealo^cal account of the teachers that preceded him in the spiritual 
lineage. The familiar reference to the reigning king, the date and the 
curcumstance of the gift are conspicuous by their absence. 

e T .1 commences with the praise of the Commandment 

pL. t /frv to toe Mula Samgha from which 

if f Eondakunda. Kranur gapa arose out of this Uncage. 

hailed the preceptor Chaturmukha who bore the epithet Siddhantadeva 
fitiH sitiKu 1 osophy). Many illustidous teachers succeeded himj 

toe renowned ascetic Viranandi. The 
^ igree of the preceptors thus narrated at some length may be shown as 
foUows m a tabular statement. ^ ^ 
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Gimtui'inukha (StddhSntadSm) 
(alter some generations) 

Vlra^iandi 


RiTa^andi 

PadmRtiRndi 

Munichatidra 

Kulabhushsna 


rJha 


Gdvardhana 


ArhA^aiKU 

(after some generations) 
Pusbjjadaota alias Maladhari 
Subhakirti 

Nemichandra 


• TnbhnTRuachandra 

After this comes in prose a lengthy desorijitipe passage containing 
the eulogy of the reputed divine Nemiobandra Pai;^ditadeva. The epigraph 
ends with a formal benediction to this pontifll 


There is no evidence in the record to determine its date. Howerer 
considerations of palaeography would lead ns to assign it approximately to 
the middle of the 12th contary a. d. It is likely that it was composed neai^ 
about the date of the previous record, i. e., a. d. 1ISS. 

The occasion and purpose of the document also are nowhere 
abated. The record is also silent regarding the r6le played by the pontiff 
Ndmichandra Pa^ditadSva in any transaction relating to the Jaina temple. 
Put it would be reasonable to assume from the provenance of the inaoription 
that he was intimately connected with the temple of Adi>£hattAraka in whose 
favour a gift was made in the previous epigraph. We may also presume that 
he was in charge of the religious institution and that the gift was entrusted 
into his hands. The occasion of the present inscription would thus appear to 
be the same as noted in the foregoing charter. It was a htting opportunity 
therefore to place on record the sense of reverence and admiration cherished 
by the local officials and the councillors of the town of Se(|uiiba for the great 
pontiff and his spiritual lineage; and this opportumty waa utilised by setting 
Up this inscription which is a sort* of memorial and supplementary document 
by the side of the other record. In this manner we caUi not only explain^ hut 
even justify the characteristic omission of many an essential detail in the 
present document. 

86 
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2B2 

Tte liiscHptton is important in ag luucb ag it reroals for the 
first time the existence in this area of a hitherto unknown lino of pontiffs 
who belonged to the Milla Siimgha, Ko^dak.uudH axivaya, Kronar gfifls and 
Tlntripi gachcha. Although the pedigree of teachers narrated herein 
is brief and Incompletf!, still it serves its useful purpose to a great extent, 
[Protu the inscriptions diaoovored in the Shimoga and Mysore districts 
of the Mysore State, we know of teachers who belonged to the Mu la 
Sarfigha, Kojiiidakncda auvaya, Krapur gapa and Tintri?i gachchha and had 
settled in those parts.* Inaoriptiou No. 233 of Sorab taink, Shimoga Dt, 
famishea the names of three successive generations of teachers of this line.* 
They are Komanaiidi, Padmanandi and Munichandra, A glance at the above 
genealogical table will show that these names figure successively in the same 
order in the present epigraph, the name Bavapandi being a variant of Bama- 
nandi. But we cannot establish the identity of the two lists on accoant of the 
disparity of their dates. Whereas the teachers mentioned in the epigraph of 
the Mysore state might have lived approximately by the end of the 11th and 
beginulag of the 12th oentnry a, d., their namesakes of the present record 
could be placed earlier by about a century at least. This may be ascertained 
by oaloulatlng the number of generations nientioued in our epigraph and also 
taking into account a few more generations which are mdioated as having been 
left out.’ 

We may notice the importsiioe of the inscription in yet another aspect 
also, in that it Furnishes a glimpse of the religious and philosophical notions 
entertained by the Jaina followers of Karnataka in the mediaeval century. It 
may be argued that these beliefs are inherent in the general tenets of the 
Jaina faith and there is nothing uncommon about them. But as tbs particular 
context and the local setting in which they are presented carry Some signifi¬ 
cance, it would be worth while to review them here. Wc have to note the 
particnlar fact in this connection that these ideas are refiseted incidentally in 
course of the description of the poatitt Nemichaudra. 

in the first place we may observe the supremely unique position 
occupied by the Jiua or the 'perfect, enlightened sold’ in the system of Jaina 
pbil(KJ>phy, He is addressed as Arhnt and characterised by the epithets, 

I Bp. Oarn., Vol, 111, AlnUts^p, No. 3s; Vol. VIll, Sotab, Nos. ?33 and 263; cttr. 

a Ibid., VflJ, VIU, 

3 Our epigraph lUeDtionj Tribhuvaaaohuidra, Uic last of the lisa, who must have been 
Hriujj at the time of Lhe reoord, i, k. D. USS. Tbre« geueratlcDS arc aamed betweeu 
him and Arhapaadi who was a ooDtempDrury of Kavacoadi. To these we shanld add 
a few more geacratioua wbiab ore stated oa having saooecded the former. Thus we 
flat that about 7-6 generations or two hundred years approxitQntely might hov" 
intervened belween Tribhuvanaebandra and BAva^aodj. The latter therefore would 
have lived approximately in the lirsL part of the 10th oentary s. n. 
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BhrtgATat, ParamB^vaaa and rarBmabbRUSraka (1. 43), which indicale 
'paramount supreme god-head’. 

It would he interesting to esamine how this tibw does not eoiiHiot 
with the [DBifi thesis of Jainism denying the (creator of the ITniverse, 
Au allusiou U this thesis Is found in the phrase, 'nirustak-esvara-syad-vada- 
samaya' in I, 54, The Jaina conception of the state of the liberated soul 
is contained in the expression, 'nivavadin-uiriipamana-, etc. in lines 51—53, 
Here, in owler to elucidate the point, the poet has drawn upon a veiy 
Wppy analogy which is familiar to the students of poetics. The experience 
of the final beatitude is compared to a sentiment (msf*) which uoiumands 
a position of firmness blMVft). But this is not an ordlnaLy senti¬ 

ment like sringdra, vh-a or kan^. It is the supreme sense of baemouy 
f ) replete with unbounded, nnequalled and eternal bliss. 

This state has therefore to be contrasted vvith all other mundane experiences 
which are devoid of harmtoij and susceptible to change (riZi/nlw*). The 
expression 'shad-anfiyatana' in lines 46-47 seems to denote the six well-known 
systems of philosophy, Silukhyu, Nyaya, Vai^eshika, eto. They are not 
recognised by the Jaina school. That is why they are criticised here aa 
which means 'unsupported or uufouuded • The epithet, 
'chStuiwarna-^ravoi^a-saihghadburarurii’, in lines 59-60 contains a reference to 
the congregation of monks of the four classes, vix., Brahmans, Kshatriya, 
Vai^ya and Sudra. Thus ordinarily understood, it might speak for the 
penetration of the Jaina faith to all tlie sections of the people and may 
be taken as one more testimouy of its influence in the society. But the term 

(see PraTachanasdra HI, 49 and Juyasenas com. 
on it), meana^ according to Jaina tradition, the Jaina congregation or order 
oonsiating of pisW, muni, lya/t and aiiagSra, or householder, housclady, monk 
and nun. 

Considered as a whole, the record does not rise to the high-water-mark 
of classLottl composition. But some portions of it are not devoid of poetic merit 
and call for appreciation oa tolerable specimeus of literary art of the period. 
Such are the descriptive pasaogea dealing with the ascetics Puahpadanta, Subha- 
kirti and (Jovatdliana (verses 10—12). The latter portion of the record (lines 
40-63) devoted to the eulogy of the pcullff Nemichondra is a good instance of 
figurative prose invested with long compounds and ringing with alliterations 
after the conventional style of the age. The earlier part ot' the epigraph con- 
sistlug entirely of verse, with the exception of a few oonjonotive expressions, 
such as tach-eJihishyo)' (1. 14), etc., contains U Stanzas in various metres. Of 
these eight are in Sanskrit and the remaining six in Kannada. The Sauakrit 
verses are distributed aooording to their metrical scheme as follows: Anttshtubh: 
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Veisea 1 and 13, IndtaTajra: VencB 2 and 10, Upajad: Vec^a^ 3 and IS, 
Maliiil: Verae 11, Sry&giti: Verse 14. 

A alight defect may be detected in the first puda of the second verse 
in the Indravajni metre. It consists m the use of a short syllable instead of 
a long one for ita ending. We may note with interest the alliterative arrange¬ 
ment of the Second letter in three of the llih verse which Is in Banskrit. 

This is technically known os the ^i-prilsta or dvitly-ukehtvrc^pnlsa. It is a 
peculiar feature of classical Kannada poetry, Ita introduction, therefore, in 
Sanskrit in this instance, which has its parallels elsewhere also, is notew*otthy. 
This speaks for the iudaence of Kannada on Sanskrit. 

The metrical lay-out of the Kannada verses is as follows: Kanda 
Verses ^-8, Mahfisragdharu: V'ei'Sc S. 

TEXT 

1 Srfmat-parama^adibhiraih (ra-) Syad-vad-amogba-tamohhaiiarfi 

2 jiya [ t* ] trailokya*nfithasya liassnam Jina ^asanam (| [ I *] 
SrI-Mill£l-samgh-odita-KoiudakU[hdfl.-nunB-flnvay-cidanTati sa- 

4 ’uuta-Kranur-ggano=blind-gujpa-ttana-iu^is = tasmirh^ = oha gacli 

ehho — ja- 

5 ui Tinitriniliab ti [ 2*] Ta.sy = iuvayi? Sri-nijayO ^ PJ ” avd^inl bhu- 
G vilruto vifirnta-paradrievH ohatuh-aamudra-^rita- 

7 suddha-kirfcUb Siddhinta-d&vah aa Clmturiuroukh-athyah i| [3*] 

Avariifi* 

8 d = a n arhtaraifi bhu-bhuvaita' p ra k byS.tar = euibara rh negalda'bal i- 

9 kk 5= a tadiita-kirtii' La kshmt- pravaiaih Sri-VIranamUUyatlf lati 

10 negaldam ii [4^] Avar^agra-dishyar^aoatu-bhuvana-Srl' 

BavfO^iiidi- 

11 saidh( ddb )£intikaruth kavi - gamaki - viLdi - vigtui - pravarar = nno- 

gld = A- 

12 rhanartvdi-saidb (ddh)aihtikararii it [6*] X-Rfiva^arhdi^lsby&r- 

tar-achnla*- 

13 vi[ ^ jdu-kTrtti pasnrise negaidar = BiMer'iipa(uana-dbaLryya-Bn-> 

14 ramanar = pPadmauamdi-3oiddhamte^aru [6 *] Tacb = chhi-shyar ii 
Munichaihdra- 

10 mimlfiidr-Ottamar — auupama'charitrachakravarttUvesaiTve [tt- 

_ 

1 Thft letter woro ctot here rnTglit be 

3 Tfa* t^xt xppev4 to faultj lierfe If the axprA&sioQ a ii ah 

lot wbicb tbere iJ wine pwibilitj^ it mny field a better lenie. 




jhrfi. rpTaRAF[!s:PAaT it 


2SS 

1 6 'Deva[ diya]!! — eld^r ^ akhil-iivaniyol SHiddhaiita-^^h&kraY&rttiprR' 

17 varar h [7 *] Tad-aiiitSvasigal u D&UtanuadAna-Jrmaam kamdali- 

18 U-madarpratatl'mula’kuddalan — eualu Kulabkuahs^anam 

id Jiua-UJiini-kala-bhQshananaiti poga[van — iriiTi = e-vogaWorh* ii 
[8 *] Tad-Arba- 

20 namdi-mnnTihdtw-sisbya- pra^isbya-saififcinfldojn >i Dhateyo1=b^ 

[roihdul 

21 ^saiuani si = atyutfinati -Sri manaib -goThi^ = ur« gaih- 

22 *[ tva ]V 3 am bhOnidhlyol — adata bhat->tapab-p r€y a- 

23 ‘ nirbbhara-haraham aiti e - va H = cpp = ire a egaid an ^ il5 - bba- 

24 *[ gadol u ] bbavyft-s£Ty.4charapaTi\ SrT- Pualipada- 

25 [nta-] bratipati dhxita-niailby-ahna-kalpa'drum-arhkflm || [9 *] 

2G Kam-ebba'kambha'Sthala-bh^ sLibhO mOh'S' 

27 dri-mrddttrajaa-Yajra-dariidali i bubhati cbaritra-pa- 

28 vitra-gOtrah ^i-PashpaduditO ilaiadbari-deYsb ii [10 * ] 

29 Ajani janita-btklhag = tasya iiiahyG vineya-vra* 

30 ja-kamuda-kulau^ Kaumudl-natba-kalpah \ 

31 kanaya-knja-knth^TO Bbarati-karn^purah aa ja* 

82 yati Subhakirttib kuiti-kSnta-maoojsb n [11 *] Tadiya-^b 

33 sbyO bkuvi bbavya-sevyab SiddbaiTita*ratuakHra'Vard<lban-emdub 
Go- 

34 vai'diiano varddbita-Jaina-dharitimah ^££Linka‘^a)atji'> 

35 kiWa-yaSah-prakaiSab \\ [12 *J Tasy = anajo Maaoj-a- 

3G rir 3 ir(T)=a-T^i.'ma [uab-ki'amab] i Nvmicbaifidrak ^aracb- 

ebarhdra- 

37 roiiidra-kirttiTSriyab patib ii [ 13 *] Jayati jagatl-tal-e^Y». 

1 The text ii Mfnipt here. Aj I am anehle to make ont the exact sense of the eipre- 

tstuD, I ma^ suggest an ciueadntjoo io the tegct thus; tmavod^ijfin — itdar, Thie vonM 
meen, M uDiOhandra } rose to nnlimited eminence' This emtndxtian, it ma; be 

observed, it tn keeping with the whole trend of poetio desoiiptioa. It may farther be 
jellified by reading the lalhcr ambiguous syllables ^iMea^iyo- as fianad&i'yi- and 
assuming that the substitution of kuin for JtUa is a wribal slip. 

2 The form V {p)offaliiotA ia third person singular. Ita ending in rom, which is more 
common in the earlier period, may be noted u a peculiarity. , 

3 Two long letters are lost here, They might possibly he deifva . 

4 Two long letters are lost here. They might be Miro. 
a One tong Syllable worn out here might be sT. 

C These three letLers are reconstructed from the context. Only a portion of the akiiian 
lu is legible. 
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3 S [ ra- ] (Sironmo^-dyuti ^fito-pruchurh hits, -cb atsinah t 

50 Sn^GflTArddhana-iishyas^* Tribhuvanaohaibdro nirasta dusfeara- 

tamdrnh || [ * ] 

40 Svasty = ana?Brftta.iiat*-naraniLlha-nigSiihdra-ii:‘iki-iiajaka- 

41 n ikilya-kriiuauiy a-ka n a kamay a-makii ^-Ulaghn- 

42 tita-hat (tb) ad-ai'aoa-mavi-gaiia-kirftna-mga-ittmjita cIiarA- 

43 nu-yaroaTrnlia * Uhagavad-Arbflfc-pi^ramw^Tora-parftma'blia^lra- 

41 ka-miikh&-kamala-viuijrggata sad-asad-adi-vastia- 

45 is^&i^Op^'iiiriipa^-prttvapa-rJlddhaihiradi'Samasta- 

46 ^stir4ijiHta-paraTui-M.paradn^varitm i ahad-ana[yfl]- 

47 tana-Titata-jimritn-matari^varuin i ilvudaia-ri- 

48 dha*7irajaiiiSna-tap6-iTijudhiriljariim KiTipur-ggapd-bha- 

49 gapa-ttti-B*rajatum i (jh{iru*cMritra-ob»iiidan<>dyana-Jl" 

^ SO ^^'^ibata-TidhTasta-dustara-dubk(shk)an]iiua-gbarinnianifii) pa- 
ripa- ^ 

51 Uba-paTamanJina-dbarmmai-am i ulraTadhUni ru^utm finn nj. 

52 ty-anaiftda - oamdab-paramanSaiDaraai bhiiTa-sainaclhishthita-nbhtbii- 

ii- 

53 nikrita-nikliiia-vibhSTai'tub t apratibflta-prabbaTn nirft | 

54 ni rasta [ k-©( ^)vara* ] Sy&dvuda-samaya-^HSaua-^il H-patta- 

55 ruili I saraaa'SaFaaTatl-lalala-pattarqffi t kabim iiirS- 

5G kara-blra-iilbara-iiLriiiniala-yajali'-prasQra-su- 

57 dba^aTaUta^ig-aibgana-ullayaraiii i prahala-madana- 

58 mada-pralajaruiti t flamyaraa-Saradbi-samupajani- 

59 ta-sakala-gui^a-mapirga^-alaifakfiravtiin i uhitar-wa- 

60 rwa-^raTapa-8amgh-£dh5rarmn i &r-SnbhakirtH-saiddbaiita- 
Gl deva-pSd-atadb&kartim i bhavya-prabodhakarn- 

62 m=appa ^rirnan-Bcmichamtlra'pafndita-devaa'^cbirai* ii* 

63 yat II @ ® @ 


Abstsaot or Costbnto 

u* w doctrine of Lord Jiaa be viofcorious, the doot- 

rme which la the ordinance of the overlord of the three worlds and which bears 
the filoriona and supremely profound Syadviida (theory of May-be) as its in- 
fallible cbamcteristic mnrk« ^ 

Verse 2. Tu the Mflla Saibgha arose the KopiJakunda anvaya. Oat 
of this sprang the Kranur gana, and this gave birth to the 'rmtripika gachchha, 

^ letter first in tbftt bat left it out oa 

A^nnt of rugged ol tlie itone. 
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Vejrse 3. In this} lineage hailed the eminent ascetic Ghatnrmukha 
alias Siddbantadeva (Master of Philosophy) who was an abode of splendour 
and whose pure fame extended as far as the four oceans, 

Vei'se 4. After many monks had distinguished themsebes after him, 
Viranandi of spotless fame, foremost among the af»;etic9 made himself illustrious. 

Verse 0 . Prominent among hia spiritual disciple a were the revered 
preceptors, Havana udt Saiddhilntika and Arbapaadl Saiddbantika, a poet, a 
reciter, a disputant and au orator par excellence. 

Verse 8. The preceptor Padmanondi SaiddhiLuteia of unsullied renown 
was the disciple of Biva^andi. 

Verse 7 . His disciple was Munichandra of unimpeachable character, 
supreme among the ascetics and foremost among the great veterans of the 
Jain a philosophy. 

Verse 8. His disciple was Kulabhiisha^a, an ornament of the family 
of Lord Jina. He had extenninated the tree of enpid and wax a spade as it 
W'ere in digging out the sprouting roots of the mass of egotism. 

Versed. In the line of disciples who suoceeded Arha^itatidi, etniuent 
was the sovereign ascetic Fushpodanta, a towering personality, supreme in 
austerities, whose exemplary conduct was an object of adoration to the follow¬ 
ers of the Jaina faith. 

Verse lo. Hesplendent is the venerable Pushpadanta-MaladhlLri 
who sanctified the lineage by his character. H© was a veritable lion in splitt* 
iug asunder the temples of the elephants of sensuality and a thunder'bolt in 
pulvermng the mountain of infatuation. 

Verse 11. His disciple was Subbakirtti. He was knowledge per¬ 
sonified, a veritable ase to the trees of evil doctriues, an earring of the God¬ 
dess of Learning, a consort of the Lady Fame; and the Lord of Moonlight as 
it were to the bed of blue lotuses which were the followers of the Jaina faith. 

Verse 12. His disciple was Gdvardhana whose reputation was bri- 
lliaut like the lustre of the moon. An object of worship among the faithful and 
the moon swelling the ocean of philosophy, he contributed to the prosperity of 
the Jaina religion. 

Verse 13, His younger brother-disoiple is Nemichandra, lord of the 
Lady Fame shining like the aiituumal moon, whose mind is averse to sen¬ 
suality like the god Sankara, 

Verse 14, Victorious is the ascitis Tribhuvanachandta^ disciple of 
the lUustrioua Govardhana, who has cast away the insuperable sense of inertia 
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and whose feet are kissed by the flood of lustre radiating from the jewels in the 
diadems of ruling princes. 

Lines 40-63. May he live for ever, the illustrious teacher Nemichan- 
dra Panditadeva; who has seen across the nectar ocean of scriptures containing 
elucidation of the true nature of the existing and non-existing objects and other 
propositions, which have sprung from the lotus mouth of the revered and 
supreme lord, the great Master Arhat whose lotus feet are ever adorned by 
the rays of lustre emanating from the cluster of rubies studded in the charming 
golden diadems worn by the hosts of the sovereigns of men, the lords of ser¬ 
pents and the leaders of gods; who is a whirlwind to the mass of clouds, the six 
unestablished doctrines; who is consummate master in the performance of the 
eminent twelvefold austerities; who is the moon in the circle of stars of the 
Kranur gana; who has quenched the unbearable heat of evil aictions by his spor¬ 
tive excursions in the sandalwood garden of righteous character; who has pro¬ 
tected the religion of the great Lord Jina; who has brushed aside all transitory 
emotions by his well-established position in the supreme state of harmony, bliss¬ 
ful with the unbounded, unequalled and perpetual bliss; whose prowess is never 
challenged; who is like an incised slab of stone bearing the inscription of the 
doctrine of May-be (Syadvada) denying the existence of god-head; who is an 
ornamental plate, as it were, adorning the forehead of the graceful Goddess of 
Learning; who has brightened the abodes of the ladies of the quarters by the 
white paint of his pervading fame, immaculate like the milky ocean, a necklace 
of pearls or snow; who has annihilated the over-powering intoxication of the 
God of Love; who is bedecked with the jewels of several virtues sprung from 
the ocean of self-restraint; who is the support of the congregation of fourfold 
class of monks; who is worshipper of the feet of the illustrious teacher Subha- 
kirti Saiddhantadeva; and who imparts intensive knowledge to the followers of 
the Jaina doctrine. 


INSCItlPTION NO. 7 

(Found on a Pillar at S6dam) 

This inscription was found incised on a square pillar of stone set up 
on a raised platform near the northern gate-way of Sedam. The pillar which 
was probably standing free originally was now partly,covered by the wall of 
a building, evidently of later day construction. The epigraph is written on 
two sides of the pillar. The inscribed area on each side measures 50 inches in 
length and 12 inches in breadth approximately. The document consists of 140 
lines, of which 72 are carved on one face and 68 on another. 

The characters are old Kannada prevailing in Karnataka in the 12th 
century a. d. They are of a roundish mode and executed neatly. There are 
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few pulacographtcnl peRurtarities wortiby of flpenial nttenlioo« The use of 
spirul^ aa a mark of pooctoation io a majority of caaes to demote the end of a 
passage in rorse or prose raay be noted. The oirtatanding ortbogmphitail oon- 
veution of tbc ago, viz., the doabling of the latter member of a conjunet oon- 
eoufiot made up of r, ia generally adhered to. With the exception of the open¬ 
ing veise ia Samkrit, the language of the record is. Kannada verse and prose. 
The writing is not &ee from clerical mistakes and these have been oorreotod In 
the body of the text itself. 

Couimeticmg with an invocsatton to the HjatyttiuHraaiion of Visli^u, 
the charter proceeds to describe the geographical position of the Bharata- 
kshStra as in Inscriptions 2 and 4. This is followed by the genealogical acco¬ 
unt of the Chillukya princes, who ruled in this covmtry. The genealogy starts 
with Taila 11^ who founded the later line of the Western Chalukyu Dynasty of 
Kaly^ipa and is brought down to the last ruler of the bouse, Tiibburanamalla 
(Somd^varu IV}. The record then states that he wa.<t ruling over the kingdom 
and that under his rule the KuiitaU country was ei^oyiug the fruits of peace 
and prosperity. The Kuatala country iucludeil a tract known as A.i;al 
or the distiict of Aral. This region presented a picturesque spectacle wltli 
its natural resources and thriving villages and towns, Scdiinlia was a notable 
towD ia the Aral district. It was distinguished by the large number of its 
temples. Its fortifications were strong nnd impregnable and its administrators, 
the Three Hundred Midiiyanas, ensured security within its walls to persons see¬ 
king protection in limes of distress. They had a leader named Ohandlraja. 
He was fl man of great ability and many Sterling virtues. He claimed to be a 
devout adherent of the Jaina faith. He constructed a splendid gate-way with 
towering ba.stion, which was considered to be a fitting monument to his fair 
name auti high reputation. 

ft may be seen from the alxtve brief summary of tUe coutents of the 
inscription that unlike tiie usual mauner ol inscriptions, this epigraph does not 
constitute a charter of gift. The main object of the document is to record the 
cans true) igu of the bastion. This occasion has been utilised to commemorate 
the event by a description of the circumstautial details. The opportunity has 
also been seized for pitying a tribute to the councillors of the town and their 
chief who was primarily responsible for the construction. 

But for the departure noted above, the inscription falls in line 
with the general conventions of epigruphical records, Heviewing the 
genealogical acoonnt contained ia the epigraph we may notice one discrepancy. 
After describing Ntinmdi Kshitipa in verse 3, it proceeds to praise Tribhnva- 
nitmalladfva in the next verse. Any student who ta familiar with the 
history of the Western ChiLlukya family of Kalyfina, will easily sec that 
37 
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Nui-madi Kshitipi la iduatieal with Trailokyriuialki or Taib 111 who bor^j tiie 
title Nfirmadi Taila, Similarly, wc may at pruie identify TribhavanaumlEa 
with Some^mra IV, Uie laat ruling Umg of the dynasty^ Now we know for 
certain from the testimony of uuEuerons records that Tribhnvhnamallii wa 5 ? 
the Son of Nurmadi Tails* But the present record states thuL the tbmer was 
the younger brother of the latter. Here the expression anujdta 

appears to be a careless slip on the part of the composer for the word tcaiujdta. 
Or, oue may defend the poet by interpreting the expression €tnuJdU$ as *one 
bi>rii after him in the famUy\ 

There is yet anotiier ijoint in the historical portion of the reoord 
deserring consideration^ The epigraph does not giire all the details of the 
date but meutioiis only the third regnal year of the king and the oyclio 
year Vikrama^ Tn the absence of details we are not in a position to verify 
the date. The next best thing in this Gonnection \vould be to see how far 
the available details of the above date help us in Ending out the probable correct 
date of the epigraph, laking our staiud on the year Vikeama and knowing tlie 
historical fact that the Chalukya hegemony eame to a dose by the end of the 
iSth century, we may permit for uur examination tsvo years, a* n, IIGO and 
l220j which approximately correspond with the oyclio year. If we accept the 
former date it would yield a, 1157“58 as the first year of the reign of the 
king Tribbavanumalla StSmeiivara IV^ A slight oonsideratioD will connscG 
tliHt the latter (hile ia inadmissible. For aught we know, Tribhuvaiiamall!! 
Sbmft^TOra IV iiilfd till tho year a» d. IISU^ and thei^^ ^^re two inscription^' 
which reier to his bel«t«d reign in a, r>. 1198.* 

So we cutght accept a. n llGO as the flpproxiiaatfiiy correct date of 
our record. But oWionsly, there are some dilhculties in accepting this view 
and we have to soe nur way to reconcUe them. It is known historic/>lly that 
Trailokyaruhlla Taila III succeeded bis brother Jogadekamalla 11 in a, d. 1151 
ami he oontinued to role upto the year a, n. U62.® This will mean that our 
record brought into eslatence right within the reigning period of Troild- 
kyaijialla Taila III and so its reforence to his son Tribhuvonamalla Someivara 

IV its the reigning king and citing the regnal year for the ktter, run counter 
to known facts. 


1 Uawb. Giz,, Vol. I, pt. IT, p, tse, 

3 Ep, CiTJL, VoL XT Cd. 36; Arck Sarv. 4u. Ref., la3t'-37 pp. &3-100, 

3 According tc kDoitier view Twk HI rnlod tiJl x tn 1156 Jiad lus tlmme wai «idiT«d 
Ijy Oiijalii(TlistwiHil Inscriptions of SonttiTu Tndfx p. 110), Hot there is evidenea 
tc show that he ruled longer thousti las power niu.1 bnve b«n crippled hy that year. 
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Bnt a peap into the political conditioQS that prevail eel at this period will 
show that there are other aspects of tlie problem which deserve serious consi¬ 
ders tion. We have to note in the first instance that this was the period when 
the Cbiiltikya sovereignty was being ohallenged fi'om more than one quarter, 
and it had lost its former strength aud power of resistance. The greatest of all 
the forces that were working for its overthrow' was from inside. It was the 
Kalochuri feudatory governor BLjjala II, who was aspiring for the Uhalukya 
throne. Bijja! a usurped the Chfi Inky a kingdom finally in the year a, n. 1162. 
But there is enough evidence to indicate that he was planning for jxtwer since 
aa early a date aa a. d. 1152.’ As shown by Fleet, his intentions were fully 
betrayed by a. j>. 1156.* By the year of our record the process of usurpation 
bad almost reached its cnlmination. It is not unlikely therefore that 
Trailokyainalla Tails III^ viewing with concern the growing menace to his 
kingdom, had appointed his son as his rightful successor and invested him 
with sovereign powers,* The above review of the situation will lead us to the 
con elusion that there is no room to doubt the veracity regarding the stHtemeut 
of date in our record. This statement on the contrary helps us read correctly 
into the troubled political picture of the times. 

Now let us proceed to the next iten^ of historical informatioa in the 
record. It forms part of the local history of the region. This is in respect of 
the oiWel of S54imba and its dauntless leaders. There is much to be appreciated 
in the description of the stronghold as detailed herein; for such accounts are 
rarely met with in the muss of epigraphical literature. Obviously, the town 
must have been a well-fortitied centre and noted for its efficient defensive 
arraugements. As noticed previously, it, was an agrahfira and the number of 
its elected councillors or the Mahiljanas remained the same, that is to say, 
Three Hundred, as it was duiing the reign of Vikramiiditya VI (Ins, No. 3)* 
Inspite of their general leanings for the orthodok practices of the socalled 
Brahioanisui, such as the study of the four Vedas and devotion to tlie god Nara- 
yopa, they consistently maintained the attitude of religious eclecticism, which 
was characteristic of the age. This position, noticed formerly in an earlier 
Lustauce, is confirmed once more by the present epigraph. 


1 Ad LDMiptiDEi ntr CbtkkAigi, Jskiokb&ndi (jdak^ speaks □! Bijjala II bs Mabul>kiijabaJ>%^ 

cLakravarli tkud a. d. 1 LEj 7 as hii 5tb regnaJ year; Ail Bcp. oa I. Epigrapliyt 
1053^9, Apii^udlx K, No. 50. I liave dbciEii&f^d this topic in detail in Lay IceturCii. i>u tlic 
Kalackuria at deliTered at the Katmwjn Research Institute^ Bharwar, in 1051^ 

and published Su iti* Koauod^ S4bltyft rarluhat Patrlkep Vota^ XXXVi-Vll. 

2 BomU V(d. 1, pt IT pt 4T4. 

^ History pnovldea qs with imtanefi nf jolni rule oE the prlDCea of a royal lamily and of 
juiiicT meuaLcrv aa^iated in. the admlc&Jjftratlon nf the senior mUug Idnp. 
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Not only did the Mahajanas entei-tain- great regard for the faith of 
Lord Jina, but even directly contributed to the propagation of the faith 
by establishing and encouraging religious institutions of the persuasion in 
their township. We do not know whether it was a chance or a rule that the 
presidentship of the chosen representatives of the town was held by a follower 
of the Jaina faith. Any way, it was so in the two specific instances before 
us. One is Barmadeva of Inscription No. 4. The other is Chandiraja of 
the present epigraph. We may also reasonably assume that a substantially 
large number of the town assembly was directly included in the fold of the 
believers of the doctrine. All this speaks for the abundance of inflnnce wielded 

by the faith of Lord Jina among the residents of this important and distingui¬ 
shed township. 


The epithet, ‘hema-kurhdala-jvalini-devy-akarshaparum,’ figuring in 
the passage comprising the eulogy of the councillors of Sedimba (1. 107), is of 
interest to the student of Jainism and hence it deserves to be examined 
closely. It is not for the first time that we meet with this epithet here in 
the present inscription. It occurs in similar passages in two earlier 
inscriptions from S^am, Nos. 3 and 5 (lines 25 and 37). There (No. 3), 
while ^scussing the religious leanings of the councillors, it was suggested that 
the deity ‘Jvalini of golden earrings’ might be connected with the ritualistic 
ceremony of the Tantric cult. 

But a scrutiny of the sacredotal development of the Jaina pantheon 
and the conventions of the age as evidenced in similar instances, would lead 
us to the reasonable conclusion that the goddess might as well be associated 
with the ritualistic practices of the Mowers of the Jaina doctrine. We know, 
according to the pantheon of the Digambara ^hool, that Chandraprabha, 
the eighth Tirthankara had for his Yakshi^i or Sasanadevata a divinity named 
Jvahni or Jvalama^I. This guardian goddess is known as Bhnkuti in the 
terminology of the Svetambara school. 


turning to another category of Jaina divinities known as 
Vidyadevls, we come across the name Mahajvala or Jvalamalini among them. 
This may be easily equated with Jvalini of our record. 


As we are primarily concerned here with the Digambara sect of 
Jamism, we would devote our attention, for a while, to the iconographical 
details of the Yakshipi Jvalini or Jv^amalini and the Vidyadevi Jvalamalini 
according to the scholastic conception. The Yakshiiji Jvalini is shiningly 
white m complexion, has a buffalo for vehicle and holds in her hands 
disc, arrow, noose, shield, trident, sword, bow, etc\ White in complexion, 

1 B. C. Uhattachatya: Jaina Iconc^aphy, p. 128. 
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the VidyidCvI Jv^lfimalini rides a bufl^le and bears the ^veapons, a bow^ 
shieid, sword and disc/ 

Probably what may be regarded as the only iconograplncal detail 
fbmished by the preseat inscrlptoa ia regard to the goddess .TvalinT is that 
she bore .the golden earrings. This cbaraeteristic feature of the deity 
worshipped by the couucUbrs of Stkjliaiba may favourably be compared with 
that part of the above canonical deseription of the two divinities, which 
specidcally refers to the shiniiigly white complexion of their persons. It must 
however he admitted that the above ioonographical details of the Yakshi^i 
or the VidyUdcvi contain no direct allusion to the golden earrings^ which, 
on the contrary, figure prominently in the epigi'npbical record nnder etndy. 

The hypothesis regarding the identity of JvAlin! of our record with 
the Takshliu in the Jaiua pantheon, is happily supported by the authority 
of an epigraph from JSvhr, Navalgund taluk, JDharwar DU, which speaks of 
the existence of the basadi or temple of the goddess Jval<luuitiii[ at N^avalgund.' 
This record thus unmistakably lestlhes to the prevalence of tbe ivoiship of the 
deity of the Jaina pantheon among the followers of the faith in the Kannada 
country and shows that even individual temples were erected in her name. In 
like manner, it seems likely that the town of Scdiihl>a also contained a separate 
temple dedicated to the Jaitia goddess JTfilinl who was adored by the members 
of the tfaina commnnity in general and the unbiased reproseutatives of the 
local assembly in particular.* 

The following names of geographical interest deserve attentdoo. 
Pott^bkere which is said to have been the residence of the king (]. 45) has, 
as shown on page 212 in Part I, to be identified with Fattancheruva near. 
Ilyderabad/ This place appears to have been a fairly important Jainacentre. 
The Kuntola country in ancient times seems to have comprised roughly the 
major portion of the northern Karnataka, including the Kannada districts of 
the Bombay and Madras States and later on, its northern Umit eatended 
as far as the river Godavari.* As shown previously, Aral Nadu (I, 59) or the 
district of Aral derived its designation (rom the headquarters of that name. 
This tract roughly indliided the area covered by the present day taluks of 
yedam and Chltapur in the Gnlbarga Dt. The territory consisted of tlicee 
hundred villages and it has been mentioned as Aral Three Hundred in the 

1 JAiim loouoigrAjjliy, p. 173, 

3 All. IEe|k on 3,1, Epigraphy, 19SS—2£l, Appendix E, Ka SS'S. 

3 For mare eliborAte dlwtuwlan em the cult of Jvelinr see above pp. i7-4S, 143 md 173^73, 

i Contra. Ini Aat, VoL Xli, p. 163. 

6 homb. On., To!, I, pL II, p. 437, f. n. 5. 

d Annnla of Bh. Or. Ew. Jnslitnte, Tol. XXV, p. 40. 
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Ingalgi iusnription (No, 1). Similar allosloDS to the region ntt.w be noted in 
the InEonptioQ^ of Ni^[3.i, B, C Aitfl D,’ The ieiirned editor of theae inscrip- 
tfoDS has failed to identify the pince, Araluru, which was the headqnartei'a of 
the district. But it is beyond doubt tliat it is represented by the modem 
village AUutq wMeh is situated iu the Chitapur taluk and contains ancient 
temples and inscriptions. We are further informed by the present record 
(verse Ll) that this urea was the home of the chie& bom in the Ahihaya 
lineage, who were ruling in this region. As pointed out in the introductory 
remarks on the Ingalgi epigraph ( No. 1), there is a reference to a ruling chief 
of this fumiiy in that rcoord. The genealogical account of the chie& is fouml in 
an unpublished inscriptions at Hondarki in my private collection. One of 
the published inscriptiona form NSgai also contaius the genealogy of these 
Ahihaya or Haihaya chiefs.* 

We may now turn to the liternty side of the inscription. Except for 
the invocatory versa in Sauakrit, the rcoord is composed in Kannada and the 
major portion of it is in verse. The only noteworthy passage in prose is the 
eulogy of the Three Hundred ^Mahhjanns of Seduuba, But this is only a 
repetition of a similar passage found in the foregoing epigraphs of this oollcc* 
tion (Nos. 3 and 5), Many of the verses dealing with tlie genealogical account 
of the Chalukyu sovereigns and some of the stanzas extoUing the citadel of 
Se^imba aud its heroic custodians are already familiar to us on a<»ount of their 
oocurrenoe in the previous inscriptions (Nos, -1 and 5). The renwiaing 
passages that are new and worth oonsidering liere are the geographical descrip¬ 
tions of the Knntala country and the district of Aral, and verses devoted to the 
praise of the president of the town assembly and the bastion conetmoted by him. 

It may be ob.served from the above analysis of its contents^ that the 

task of the composer of this record has been like that of a renovator who builds 

a nevr ediiice on an old framework. The skill of the renovator consists in 

seeing that his new construction fits In with the earlier piece of art. 

Jmlging on the whole, it has to i>e said to the credit of the poet-author of 

onr epigraph that he has succeeded to a large extent in maintaining the 

feputatiou. e do nob know who composed the descriptive verses on Sedimba 

met with in the- preceding epigraphs which are dated about a generation earlier. 

\V e are equally in dark regarding the composer of the present inscription, 

whoever he be. Anyway, tlie old vcrse.s were there handed down from the 

predeces-sors. The present poet took them up, inserted them suitably in bis 

new composition aud presented the whole as a uniform piece of decent literary 
productiou. * ^ 

\ HyderabiMl Arcluifiob^cml Scricsj No, 

2 Ibid, p. £G. 
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TLe statiaaa gauerally rtin on oonvenbioiiRl Unea without much 
noTelty, Still, r fine tdtia here und a nice imagery there catch the 
eje of the readier. Fur Instance, we may note with appreciation bow the 
citadel of Scditubi. 13 shown to be superior to Lanka in verse 18. Agree¬ 
able is the simile drawn elaborately in verse 23 between Chandiraja 
and Cliandra (moon). The metaphor in verse 27 identifying the newly 
oonstracted bastlou vi>^th the sparkling face of the lady, the town of 
S^imba, Is ingenious. But this happy impression is occasionally marred 
by laboured constructions, ilhassorted expressions and clumsy formations. 
Verso 24 is the worst instance to the point. The w'ord nitjipu in 1. GS seems 
to be a mistake for fif'ijyju. The prehx ii'ru in the expression hVM-y«i'j\?ar7i9M'- 
is au[)erlluoa3H[ 1. 70), The phrases, etc. iu 1, 

120 and in L 131 are clumsily pedantic. The 

potii Is fond of substituting b for v in Kannada as well us Sanskrit words ■, 
for InsUnae, braja I, 57, ajptrit&i* 1. 79. The use of for r^a in 
1. 77, (ifjfif L 87, i/niKi/*. 1. 91 and 1. H i, is technically incori'ecl. 

Attention has already been drawn elsewhere to the occurrence of the augment 
j in the past tense forms of the root ir; e. g., irt dano 1. 35. 

Cuming to the metres figuring in this inscription a new name is 
ushered In for the first time by our poet. It is the K[lmalatikfi Vrittu, 
This mime Is unf^uniliar to the students of Sankrit or Kannada literature. 
But on examination of the verses composed iu this metre vrill show that except 
for the novelty iu juime, this metre is in no monuer new to the Kannada 
literature, it is the same ae the metre Ut[)alaLijaht. The melrical analysis 
of the metres oeurring in this record w as follows; Chaiiipakamtila ; Verses 3, 
10, 14, 23; KiLumlatikfi.; Verses 8, 16; Kunda; Verses 2,5,6, , 9,12, 13,15, 21, 
22, 2G; Mahdaragdhara: Verse.s U, 28; Mattebhavik^dita; Verses 4,17, IS, 
30, 24, 25, 27; Utpelamala: Vei’Se 19. 

text 

Jiirst Side 

I @ Jayaty — uvishkj'itinfi Vishijor = vVarah'iin ksbobhit-arnnavam 

3 da kshiu-onuatn'dariishtr-rigra-vig ninta- 

3 bhuvanam vapulh @ [1*] JRj'UbhiTrtddhiL‘^u.stu @ 

4 Dliarey ejfib » arhbajam »irppadu j^aradhi^ro- 

5 varada naduve kaitinikcvolu Maifidaram = irppu- 

S d alii Mamdara-gli'Iyuhdam deihkal = esevu Bhs^'ra* 

7 ta.-kah6traih (f [2*] A-Bharutu-bshetriidolu Chaluliya-cha- 

8 kreivarara. vaihflavaturudol ^ @ Age nege- 

9 V=arhdadiTfid = ogeda Kushtrakumarakurum po- 

10 ralchi korh.d- aga 9 itav>ada permmege tavanmuancy-a- 
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11 gi Chalukyar = anvayarh negale negalteyam taledu tamna- 

12 ya tejadol = aney-oley-uihdige sale sa- 

13 dhyav = ada nelanaih taledam nripa-meru Tailapam @ [3*] ® 

14 Jaiiata-samstutan = ada Tailana magarh Satya- 

15 ^rayam tarh-nripalana putrarh vibhu Vikramarh 

16 tad-anujarh Srly = Ayyan-orwisan = atana tiyh (ta )- 

17 mmam Jayasimhan = atana magam Trailokyama- 

18 lla-kshitl^an = enipp = Sbavamallan = atana nia- 

19 gam Sbmesvar-orvviivaram @ [4*] Tat-sahodaram @ Kamda @ 

20 Srima [t*-] Tribhuvanamallan = ila-mahi- 

21 tarn Nahnsha-Prithu-Bhagiratha-charitam bhumarii- 

22 dalamam sakal-a^a-maihdalam = avadliiy-appinam 

23 sadhisidam @ [ 5* ] Kamda @ Atana sutan = akbila-ka- 

24 l-anvitam Sbmeivara-kshitisvaran = udit-odyo- 

25 tita-kirtti-vilasam bhutaladol = ta- 

26 nna pesare pesar = ene negaldam ©■ [ 6 * ] Kamda @ A- 

27 tana tanujam Danuja-brataman = alev = Abjana- 

28 bhan = emd = ene ripu-samghataman = aledam nikhila-khya- 

29 tarn Jagadekamallan = ari-nnpa-mallam @ [ 7 *] Tad-anu- 

30 jam @ Kaamlatika vrittam @ Malavanam maralchi Ma- 

31 gadh-esan = adhiiateyam kalalchi Nepala-nn- 

32 palan-ottaji {je) yan = attaman = erisi Chola- 

33 naih bhujabhila-kripapadim tavisi Pam- 

34 dyanan = amdaled = a-Kalimganam chalisi Nu- 

35 rmmadi-kshitipan = en = esed = irldano bhutal-agra- 

36 dol @ [8*] Atan = anujatan = upam-a- 

37 titam bhu-vallabha-kshama-vallabhan = int = itane Mam- 

38 dhatan = enipp = atata-mahima-prasiddhiyarh 

39 prakatisidam @ [ 9 *] Svasti [ 1 *] Samasta-bhuvan-a- 

40 ^raya Srl-PrithvI-vallabha Mabarajadhi- 

41 rajarh Paramesvaram Parania-bhattarakam 

42 Satyasraya-kula-tilakam Chalu- 

43 ky-abharauam Srima [t*-] Tribhuvanamalla-deva- 

44 ru i]iure( a )neya Vikrama-sainvatsarada- 

45 lu Pot^lakereya nelevidinol sukha- 

46 samkha( ka )tha-vinodadim I'ajyaihjgeyyuttam = ire (§ @ 

47 Champak ain ale @ Bagegole karbbadam purav = a- 

48 gurvvise rajise rajadhani dittige-vare pa- 

49 ttanam pratidinain parisobhise khedam = im = 

50 t = id = em sogayisut = irddudo tad-avani-pati- 
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palana-sa-sthit-a-sukha-sthagita-jana-pramo- 

da-bhara-rajita-Kuntala-deiav = urvviyo- 

1 @ [10*] Maha3ru(sra)gdhare ® Adarol nady-a- 

dri-nana-nalina-vana-tadag-6tkar-6dyana- 

taa-a^padav = aram = abhiramam dhana-ka> 

naka-sainnddha-praj4kiranav = urvvi-vidita-gra- 

ma-braja-bhrajitav = Ahiha- 

ya-vams-odbhav-orvviia-rajy-abhyadaya-^ri- 

janma-geham satatav = esed = Aral-nad.^ 

ka^g = oppi torkkurh @ [11*] Antum = allade @ All-alli- 

ge tirtthamgalin = all-allige dibya-devata-nila- 

yadin = ant = all-allige pu-goladimd = elliyum = a- 

nadu nadeynm sogayisugum [12*] Bhog-opa- 

bhogadimd = anuragadin = anavadya-vrittiyirii sukrita-lat-6- 

dyogadin = irppa janamgalin = agaluv = a-vishaya- 

v = em manarh-golisidudo ® [13*] Vritta @ Birudina bim- 

kav-illada negalte pogaltege sallad = arppu bittarisa- 

da ni( e )rppu nityateyan = amt = amardd = oppada perbpu 

sorfapan = Svarisadar = ill = enippa mahi- 

m-6nnatiyaiii paded =a irddud = eihdodam tirupariva- 

rpnipaint = alave tad-vishayarii jagati-ta-l-agra- 

dol © [ 14* ] A-vishay-amtaraladolu @ 

Second Side 

© Sedimbam = emba puram = adu nadadig = aloihbav = enipa vibu- 
dhalayadim kude sogayisuvud = adarim rodiauvu- 
du divija-raja-rajita-puramam © [15*] Kamalatika-vrittam © © 
Ambaramam palamch-aleyut = irddapud = ikkida kote Naga- 
lokaih-baram = eyde muttidud = agal( l )d = agal( l )itta di^-di^a- 
ntaralam-baram = eyde parbbidudu tejada saja- 
d = agurbb = enalke Sedimbadol = etti kaduv = adatamg = idu ma- 
staka-^ulam = allade © [16*] Mattebhavikriditarh © © 

Naranimd = a- 

ggada Kbamdavam negalda Larhka-dvipam = amd =» omdu vanarap 
nim Traipu- 

ram ^ orbba tapasana kimchin-matra-kop-agniyirii 
paribham-bettuvu deva-nirmmita gadam tam-eiiidu nichcham ni- 
rakarisutt = irppudu perchhi tejad = odavim Sedimbad adamba- 
raih © [ 17* ] Taradimd = attale muni koti vipula-prakarav = el = em* 
tu gopurav = ep-goti ni^charar = ppratidinam kad =* irppar^ am- 

bhOdhi-bbikarav = agird = agal( 1) erixba Lamke paribham-bett = irdud 
= emd = a- 
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88 ndadarh dorey = emd = erhbude balpinol = jayavadhu-samram- 

89 bha Sedimbadol © 1.18*] Ambudhi mere-dappi kavid = i-dhareyarh 

90 kidipamdu Vishnuv = Isam-beras = i-jagat-trayamumarh basiro- 

91 1 = nilis = ittu kava-vol = imb = al( 1 )id = irdda nal-deseya nadaga- 

92 Um perag = ikki kava Sedimbada viprar = orhd-alavan = e- 

93 vogalvem chalad-amka-Ramaram @ [l9*] Surarum daityarum = a- 

94 bdhiyarh kadeyutt (t) = irpp-amd = ugra-^sh-ahi bhikara-ko- 

95 p-ag^ahi kalakuta-vishamam tupp-erhdod = arDaitya- 

96 rum Surarum bhitiyin = oduvamdu Giri^arh kav-arhda- 

97 dim kadar = i-dhare kett = 6duva kalad-amdu palaraih Sedirhba- 
durgg-adhi- 

98 par © [ 20*] ^raiji = eihd = ene kava gunam saranidhigam tamagav- 
= alla- 

99 d * ill = emd = akhil-orvvare kurtu kirttisutt = ire dhareyol Munnu- 

100 rvvar = irhtu negldavar = aldar © [ 21* ] Svasti [ i* ] Yama-niya- 

101 ma-svadhy ay a-dbyana-dharapa-maun-anushthana-paraya^a japa- tapa- 

102 samadhi-^ila-gupa-sarbpannarum i nudidu matt-ennarum i 
Karhchi- 

103 pura-d vara-kavata-pute-bhedan■abllichara-h6ma- 

104 sadhakarum i virodhi-kul-araijya dava pavakarurh i 

105 chatur-vVeda-paravara-paragarum i bahuvidha-vacheina-ra- 

106 chana-pravlijiarum I chatu[h*]shashti-kalanvita-vasumatl-glrwa^arumi 

107 hema-kumdala-Jvalini-devy-akarshanaruiii i samasta- 

108 vidya-vi^esha^arum i lara^-agata-vajra-parhjararurh i 

109 vairi-dikkumjararum i Sri-Naraya^a-deva-pada-pathkaja-bhrama- 

110 rarum = appa Srimad-anadiy-agrahararh Sedi^bad = a- 

111 ^esha Mahajanam Munurvvar svamigal sthiram jiyat ii 

112 Avarol = udattaguijam bhu-bhuvana-prakhyatan = atma- 

113 gotra-pavitraih divija-naga-dhairyan =* Arhat-stavana-param Chaili- 
diraja- 

114 n = urjjita-tejam || [22*] Jasada podal (l)ke chaiiidrikeya aamdr- 
ateyam 

115 mige saumyata-gu^am pasarise sarutatam kuvalayakk = anu- 

116 ragaman = elge chelvan = arjise paripurpa-Chamdran-ene varttisu- 

117 vath dvija-rajan = emba pemp = esed = ire - 

118 chamdran =» apakfita-tamdrata-tamam H [ 23* ] Sthiti-saratvav = agu- 
rvvu-vett = a- 

119 khila-bamdhu-brata-sampritiyam satatam pu- 

120 't'^e nitte-vat^a mahim-avashtariibha-samramblia-samgati nervva- 

121 =* alavattud = eriid = enal = ad = eiii kaikomdano sat-ka- 

122 vi-stuti-^tiiLrita-kirtti sambhavita-lok»a- 
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123 namdamam Chamdramam ii [24*] Jasad = olp = unnati herhpu her- 
mme hesa- 

124 r = acharam bratsim iilav = anm = esakam ^auchav = udatta-vritti 
bala- 

125 V = atopam jaya-Sri guna-prasaram dharmma-gunam daya- 

126 vibhavav = aty-audaryyav = uddaiaata-vyasanam tannav = enalk = 
ad = em me- 

127 redano tann = amdamam Charhdrama ii [25*] ® Kam ® Madisidam 
icirtti- 

128 Sri-krida grihara = embinam dharitri-chakrarh Sedimba-purada bagi- 

129 1-madaman = i-Chamdirajan = urjjita-tejam ii [ 26* ] Dharey = emb = 
abja-nivasa- 

130 dol = nelasi Sedimb-abjini-kamte bhasurav = agirddapal = a-va- 

131 dhu-vadana-^uch-adarhbara-^riy = id = embara mat = opp = i- 

132 re CbLamdirajan = olavimdam tat-pur-odag^a-gopuramam. 

133 madisi maime-vettan = itarar = ppel = iiiinar = ar = embinam || [ 27* ] 

134 Dig-adhisa-bratav = ullam nega v = akhila-disa-danti-santanap = u- 

135 Uannegav = urvvi-chakrav = ullannegav = udanidhi-samdohav = u- ^ 

136 ijannegam panne(a) ga-raj-a [dhi] s (^) av = ullannegav = Ina-Sa^i- 
bimbarhgal = u- 

137 llannegarh nilke gata-krur-ari-varggam samadhika-jaya-samsa- 

138 rgga sedimba durggam ll [28*] Svasti [i*] Samasta-guDia-sampa- 
nnan = appa Madiha- 

139 la Mallojana putrarh aaujanya-patram ruvari-jana-mitram^ 

140 Ramoja kadeda ^ila-^sanam [ i* ] Marhgala-mah^ri-Sri-Sri [ ll* ] 

Abstract op Contents 

Verse 1. Victorious is the Boar incarnation of Vishnu that has 
stirred up the oceans and held the earth resting on the tip of its lofty right 
trunk. 

Verse 2. In the midst of the lake which are the oceans rests the 
earth like a lotus. The mountain Mandara is its pericarp. To the south of the 
Mandara mountain lies the shining Bharatakshetra. 

Verses 3-9. Genealogical account of the Ghdlukya monarchs that 
ruled successively in the Bharatakshetra beginning with Tailapa ( II) who 
reinstated the Chalukya sovereignty after overthrowing the R^htrakumSras 
(i. e., Rashtrakutas) and ending with Tribhuvanamalladeva (Somesvara IV ).^ 

Lines 39-461 The illustrious king TribhuvanamoUladeva, who bears 
the titles, Samasta-bhuvana^raya (Asylum of the Entire Earth), Sri-Prithvi- 


1 See the genealogical aoooant on p. 211. 
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tWAaMa (favourite Lord of the Goddess of Fortune and the Earth ObHlukja< 
bhataija (an ornament of the Ctutlukya race), etc., is raling the kingdom 

from his residence at Pottalakers in the third year of his reign which was 
the cyclic year Vikrama. 


Verse 10* How splendid is the appearance of the Kujitala country 
on the surfiice of the earth on account of the overflow of joy among the people 
endowed with abiding happiness resulting from the efficient administration 
of the king, with its pleasing hamlets, chaiming villages, prosperoi^ towns 
and imposing cities I 

Verse 11.^ In this country fascinating to the eyes is tie district of 
Aral, delightful with its rivers, monntains, lakes, groves and gardens and be¬ 
decked with villages and towns inhabited by wealthy subjects. This tract is 

the native place of the Goddess of Prosperity presiding over the kingdom of 
the princes bom in the Ahihaya lineage. 

Veise 12, Furthermore, this region is eicecdingly graced with sacred 
spots, magnificent temples dedicated to tlie deities and flower [wnda situated at 
every stage, 

^ Veree 13, How attractive is the region by virtue of its inhabitants 

indulging in aU kinds of pleasures, assiduously pursuing respectable avocatbns 
and engaged in performing maulfoid meritorious acta I 

Verse 14. One cannot adequately describe this region which has 
attained such a distinction by its eminence in the eyes of the world. 

Verse 15. In this region stands the town of SBdimba fittingly grace¬ 
ful with its innumerable temples on account of which it is mocking os it were 
the city of the iomiortals. 


Verse 16* With the fortifiestioos rabbingf against the heavethe 
exosystions of its ditch fathoming the nether world and the ccauience of its 
□atiual Bplendi^ pe^^ins the quartets and their intermediate space, the 
citadel of oequnba ts mdeea a Source of head-ache to the aggressive adversary t 


Verse 17. In times of yore the extensive forest of Kbaudava was 
destroyed by Nara (Aquna, a mau); the impregnable island of L^mkii was 
consumed to flames by a Vanoia (Hanuman, a monkey); the Three Cities (Trai- 
pura) were reduced to ashes by a a^yark of fire springing from an ineeused ascetic 
(i, e., Siva), But lo I unique is the privilege of this citadel of Sttdiihba, which 

IS waxmg ever stronger with its over-bearing splendour, defying'any assault, 
a creatiou of the immortal hand as it were I J o j 


Verse 13. It was built in three tiers one above the other; its massive 
ramparts were sevenfold; it had eight bastions; eight hundred millions of 
demons were guarding it day and night; the terrific ocean itself comprised its 
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Gncircltn^ ditch;: nevcrthetess it was captured—the impiTBgnahlG islaDd of Lauku! 
Ofln it therefore^ in any manner, stand oompariaon with the migty fort of 
S^dimba, an object of pride to the Angel of Victory ? 

Verse 19. How can I adequately deacribe the gallantry of the 
Vipraa of Sedimha, firm in detenu Ination like Rama, who protect the uprooted 
3 oal 3 coming from tlie fonr quarters by offering them aajlum, like the god 
Vishnu protecting the tbi’oo worlds along with the god Sankara by aocom* 
modatiug them iu his belly, when the surging ocean overHowing its bounds 
engiilfe this earth at the time of deluge? 

Verse 20, Just aa it was the god Girina (L e., Ankara) who ensiurcd 
safety when the gods and the demons had token to flight stricken with fear 
at the sight of the Kalukuta poison, s^fc out by the fiei-ce and infuriated 
serpent &sha on the occasion of the churning of the ocean, so did the guardian 
of the citadel of Se^rhba offer security to the people running amock in 
distress. 

VorseSt. “The rirtue of protecting those who say 'Please, grant 
us refuge I' is found iu two places only^ namely, the ocean and the city fathers 
of Sodimba.” Beclpients of such praise, thus do the Three Hundred ( Maha- 
janas ) administer. 

Lines 100-111. May they Uto for ever—the entire body of the Three 
Hundred Mahajanas of the eminent agrahilra of Sediihba, who possess the 
virtues of self-restFaint, self-discipline, study of the soriptures, meditation, 
concentration, silence, performance of religious exercises, chanting the holy 
syllables and tranquillity of mindj who never go back on their words, uttered once; 
who perform the exordsing ritual for breaking open the doors of the city gates 
of Kanchipura j who arc conflagration to the forest of opposing dauS; who 
have crossed the ocean of the four Vedas; who are well-versed in ooEnposing 
manifold forms of speech; who are the gods on earth endowed with the 
shty-four arts; who entice the deity Jvalmi of golden ear-rings; who have 
qualified themselves in all lores; who arc an adamantine oage as it were 
to the refugees seeking their asylum; who are nnassallable like the elephants 
of the quarters and who arc attached like bees to the lotus feet of the illustrious 
god l^arayana. 

Verse 22, Poremost among them is the far-famed Chandir^a, an 
abode of great virtues. The mountain of the gods (Meru) In courage, he 
has sanctified his family. He is devoted to the praise of Lord Arhat. 

Verse £3. Not merely in name but in all other respects, this Chandra 
is identical with his heavenly namesake ^the Moon}, it is thus. The 
lustre of bia reputation has spread like the moonlight; mildness is his gi'eat 
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virtue; he rouses the ulleetions in the hearts of men; he is the Wd of the 
twice-born; and he has driven away the night of Lnertia. 

Verse 24, He is a source of joy to the ivorld of men and ever eo 

to the oirolo of kinsmen. His fame has been expanded by the praise of 
good poets, ^ 

Vetse 25. Good name and renown, dignity of behaviour, exemplary 
conduct, religious observance, soiiud eharaefeer, purity of heart, nobility of 
mind, snocessf^ wreer, piety, kindness and generosity'—these are the qualities 
possessed by Chandra and displayed with the characteristic grace of his own. 

Verse 26. Thie Chaudiruja of surpassing eminence caused to be coq- 
sfcriieted the storeyed gateway of the SsdLrhha town, w*hich was conceived by 
the people to be a eportive hall as it were for his Lady Fame, 

Verse 27, Having erected with fervour the towering bastion of the 
town, Chandiraja ailalned glory and tlie people exclaimed, *^‘Say^ who else ia like 

him,*' The bastion was fittingly praised as the spotless splendour resting in the 
f/ice of the Lady Lotus of Sedimba. 

Verse 26. May this last for'ever, as long as the earth, the oceans, 
the suit ^ and the moon, the gnardums of the quarters mid the lord of the eer- 
pents ^Sesha} sn^'ive- this citadel of SGdirhba, balUitig the onslaught of tlie 
relentless foe and incessantly united with waxing victory I 

^ Liues 136-140. This epigraph was incised on stone by Rimoja, son 
of Malloja of Mudihfil, a receptacle of goodness and a friend of the oommunity 
of sculptors. May anspiciousness and glory attend this I 

in SCRIPT ION KO. 8 
(Found in the Chikka Bosadi at Sudani) 

This inscription was discovered at Sadism. It was engraved on a pillai 
of the eentrd hall in a dilapidated Jaina temple known as Chikka Basadi, The 
temple is situated in the Settiy^xa O^i or Merchants^ Quarter, not far away 
from the o^er doina temple whereiti Inscriptions Nos, 3 and 4 were discovered. 
The condition in which the other Jams temple was found has been described in 
the intrcductoiy part of No. 3. But the state to which the present tomplc was 
reduced was simply horrible and cannot be adcqufitely described. The temple 
must have been obviously dedicated to the Tirthunkara rar^vimatha. I could 
trace the image wLirii represented this deity. It was a fairly big sculpture 
nicely carved in tbe mediaeval fashion. I found this image roughly handled 
and t^own aw^y in the backyard of the temple. It was lying ju a mutilated 
^d hlthy condition. This hack-yard as well as other parts of the temple were 
being used as a public latrine by the tenants of the neighbonring houses. The 
whole atmosphere was therefore stinking with foul and repulsive smelL 
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llie iij 3 «riptioa is very brief i^nii consists of only two lines. It U written 
in Kiiimac^ liorlpt of about the thirteenth centaury a. u. Its latiguagc is 
Knnniido. The object of the epigraph is to record a gift of land to the god 
Parava' or PdrlvanStha Tirthankara. It is not kno^ who was tho douor. 
This and the other details of the gift are not mentlonod- In the absence of 
ade.iuate mfonnatlon, it is not possible to detetinine the precise date of the 
inscription. It mentions merely the cyclie year Nandima, So i^e have to tall 
back on paUeograpbical consideration alone and asagn the thirteenth century 
A, u, fts its approximate date. 

Looking to the size and other features of the temple, it appears 
to have owned considerable impoctance in the locality. So it may not^ be 
unreasonable to surmise that it might have contained one or two inscriptions 
giving many a detail relating to the history of the temple. Bat 
unfortunately; 1 could discover no other eplgraphical record m the temple 
excepting the present one. It is not unlikely that in case such inscri^ions 
had existed herein, they might have saccumhed to the fatal hand of the 
vaudal whose actsvitiGS, as described above, had their full play in rednoing 
this sanctuary to a mass of obnoxious ruins. Or who knows a careful search 
in the dilapidated debris may yet reveal their existence one day 1 

TEXT 

1 ParH(d)?a-devarige keyi mattaru 13 

2 Narhdaua samvaehha (tsa )ra [ || ? ] 

TbAXSIlATIOS 

A gift of cultivable land measuring 12 mattarua was made to the god 
FiriSvanaUia in the cyclic year Natidana. 

IKSCRIPTIOH HO. 9 
(Foand On A Stone Pillar At Adald) 

This inscription was found indseU on a stone pillar set up In front of 
the temple of Hanuman inside the vUli^fe Adalci- The deity is faimliarly 
known as ryati (Market) Hanuman. The pillar is square in shape and the 
writing extends over three of its sides. The inscription under study is ongraved 
on one of these sides, which may be referred to as tho fi^t aide for the sake of 
convenience. 

It is not known at which spot the pillar stood originally. At any rate, 
it is beyond all doubt that the pillar has nothing to do with the temple of Hatm- 
man which, evidently, ia a later day construction. Hence the proximity of the 
pillar to the H^niiniau temple has to be considered as only an accident. 
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A peep into the contents of the inscriptions on the sides of the pillar 
discloses the revealing fact that all of them are mainly concerned with the 
activities of the followers of the Jaina faith. They testify to the existence of two 
Jaina temples in the locality and speak of the donations made in their favour. 
This was in the 12th century a. n. Subsequently, with the decline and 
disruption of the Jaina faith in the country the temples must have been 
dilapidated and ruined. At present the village contains no trace of any temple 
dedicated to Jina. But a few fragments of sculptures representing the Jaina 
deities are scattered over here and there. I saw some of these and also an 
image of Par^vanatha lying in a forsaken condition in the vicinity of this 
stone pillar. So it seems likely that the two Jaina temples figuring in the 
inscriptions on the pillar were situated somewhere nearby. 

The inscription consists of 57 lines. Though damaged in one or 
two places, ^e record is on the whole well preserved. It is written in old 
Kannada script of the 12th century a. d. The characters are normal of the 
period and call for few remarks. The doubling of the consonant in a conjunct 
letter ^ter r and other orthographical traditions of the age are generally 
mamtamed. The language of the record is Kannada and the composition is 
prose and verse. The invocatory stanza in the begmning and another verse in 
^e body of the text are in Sanskrit. Barring stray mistakes of spelling, the 
document is appreciably free from errors. 

charter opens with the familiar praise of the ordinance of 
Lord Jina and refers itself to the reign of the Western Chalukya sovereign 
Tribhuvanamalladeva or Vikramaditya VI. This is followed by an elaborate 
eulo^ of the emment pontiff and phUosopher, Gunavira Siddhantadeva, who was 
the disciple of Nemichandi-a Siddhantadeva and belonged to the Vandiyur gaija. 
Next we are introduced to the feudatory chief Mahamandale^vara Echahhupa 
who was adnainistering the Minute Nadu (district). He was born in the 
family of Ahihaya lineage, whose members bore the title, ‘Supreme Lord of 
the foremost town of Mahishmati’. Then comes the description of Koppadeva 
and two local merchants, Asiyakala Mallisetti aud Sireya Kalisetti WhUe 
descnbing the righteous and munificent nature of the two membei^ of the 
tra^ng communuy mention is made of the Jaina temple caused to be 
instructed by them. The record ends with the enumeration of names of 
the sons of the two merchants and other members of the mercantile class. 

rather peculiar, because it does not constitute a 
charter of ^t in the usual manner of epigraphical records. Its immediate 
object and the occasion also are nowhere stated. But these can be easily 
inferred from the allusion to the construction of a Jaina temple by the two 
merchants though the statement to that effect is made in a cursory fashion. 
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It was to couimeiHorate this vety event that the recovd, in all probability, 
was composed and set up. Thus we may be justified in treating this epi¬ 
graph as a sort of memorial document or eulogy (pra^asti). Looking from 
this point of view, we can explain the nature of its contents in a satisfactory 
way. The two local merchants who were zealous adherents of the Jaina 
faith and charitably disposed, erected a temple in the midst of their flourishing 
town with the co-operation of their grown-up sons and other members of the 
community. This is the main theme of the inscription. In the circumstantial 
account of the subject we have to accommodate the reference to the 
ruling king and local officials of the region, whose active sympathy and 
benevolent patronage were essential for the establishment and well-being of 
such socio-religious institutions. Further, none the less important in this 
context is the part played by the ecclesiastical head of the community, who 
is ever a source of inspiration and a support of all noble aspirations and 
philanthropic works. 

Mahama^daleivara Echabhupa who was apparently responsible for 
the administration of the tract, belonged, as revealed from his characteristic 
epithets and titles, to the family of chiefs that bore the title, Mahishmati- 
puravaradhiivara (Supreme Lord of the foremost town of Alahishmatl), and 
claimed their descent in the Ahihaya or Haihaya lineage. The above title 
indicates that the original home of these chiefs was Mahishmati which has been 
identified with Mahe^var or Mahesh on the right bank of the Narmada, 
forty miles to the south of Indore.^ It was the capital of the Haihaya country. 
Several families of chiefe who bore the dynastic designation, Haihaya or 
Kalachuri, ruled in the central and northern parts of India from the sixth 
century onwards. Ahihaya is the variant of the name Haihaya and the latter 
is more oommonly met with in the inscriptions. We may thus observe that the 
Haihayas of Karnataka who may be approximately dated from the 10th to the 
12th century a. d., were an off'-shoot of the main stock of Haihayas of Northern 
India, some of whose members appear to have migrated to and settled in 
the south. 

As noticed on two former occasions,* these Haihaya chiefe of Kama* 
'^aka were ruling roughly over that area of the Gulbarga district, which is now 
covered by the Uhitapur and Sedam taluks. The inscriptions, while describing 
their territorial jurisdiction, speak of their sway over the tracts of Aral Three 
Hundred and Mirinte Three Hundred, each of which as denoted by the numerical 

1 Nundo Lai Dey: Geographical Dictionary, p. 120. According to another view Mahish- 
mati is modern ^andhata on the 1?armada, Nimar Dt., Madhya Pradesh) 11. C. Ray: 
Dynastic History of Northern India, Vol. II, p. 738. 

2 See the introductory discussion on inscriptions Nos. 1 and 7. 
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figures, comprised ttmee Imndted vill&geg. One of the inseriptiooa from Njig;ii 
furnishes a genealogical account of a family of these chiefs.^ Au uiacription 
from IXondarki takes this account two getierattous forward.* In this geoealogi* 
cal account occurs the name Aieha, which appears to be a variant of Echa. 
But as Ecba of the present epigraph is about two generations later than Aicha 
of the Nagai or Ilandarki inscriptiona wo are not well advised in identify¬ 
ing the two. This leads us to the surmise that £johabhUpa of our record wa.s 
either a later member of the above family or belonged to a collateral branch of 
the same. The latter conjecture ia supported by the fact that Echahhiipa ia 
associated with the tract of Mirinte only^ wlnn'cas the other members of the 
family figuring in the Nilgai and Hand ark i records are connected with the two 
tracts, Aral and Mirinte. This distinction may be explained by assuming that 
the original family was split up subsequently and their territory also was 
divided. 

Begarding Koppadeva who forms the subject of praise in the inscrip¬ 
tion, no details are furiiished. But it is known from the following record that 
he wAfl the chief of Adli^kki and held the responsible office of the commander of 
forces. We shall revert to him again while dealing with the next epigraph. 

Adverting to the teacher Guuavira Slddhiintadevaj the record is not 
adequately eomrannientive in regard to the historical details, such os hia 
lineage, spiritual ancestry, monastic headquarters, etc. The only items of 
information we know about him are that he was a disciple of Neniichaudra 
SiddhantadSva and belonged to the Vandijur gana. The Vandiyur gana- is not 
noticed previously and is iuttodueod for the first time by the present record. 
This piece of iiifoL-mation is further amplified by another inscription in the 
present collection (No. 15), which again refers to this gatja and associates it with 
the Yapaniya Satfigha. From the general description of Gunavlia Siddhanta- 
devn, the following points may be gathered about him. He was a zealous 
advocate and a great supporter of the Jaina doctrine. We 11-versed in the 
^atem of Jaina philosophy, he successfully refuted the tenets of the rival schools. 
Profound m knowledge and immersed in austerities, he wielded great infiuence 
among the followers of his Hith. 

Although no specific date is mentioned in the record, an attempt may bd 
mode to assign an approximate date to it. From the fact that the epigraph 
refers itself to the reign of VikeamSiditya YI, who ruled from a. n. 1076 
to 1126., we may, in the first instance, fiji these years os the broad limits of 
our inscription. But these limits con be narrowed down on the following 
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GODsiderAtioQS. The next inacription {Xo, 10) irhich is engiaved on another side 
of the same piUar is dated in the 50th i-egnal year of this king corresponding to 
A. D. 112G. The teacher Gunavita Siddhintadern, the two merchants, Kfilisetti 
and Malliseiii and Koppadeva of the present record, figure In the next inacrip 
tion ttho. Hence, this record could not have been fiir removed from the date 
of the foQowIng epigraph, i. e„ a. n, 1126. So allowing a reasonable period of 
about 10 years on the inner aide of the ahope date we may roughly assign a. m 
111 5 as the age of the present inscription. 

The inscriptlou contains the following nauies of geographical niterest, 
JayantTpurn (1. 5), as already known, is Banaviisi. The identity of Mahiahma- 
ITpura (1. 35) has been noted prerionsly. Mirinte Nadn {I. 40) ia the aame as 
Mlritft or Miriti Three Hundred figuring in the Nagai and Handarkl iascrip- 
tions. As this tract is tnentioned in conjunction with Aral Three Hundred in 
those inscriptions it might have been contiguous with the latter. Itirinte 
Naila or Miriti Three Hundred, as is generally the case, must have derived its 
name from the seat of its headquarters, Miriti or Mirinte. This place may, 
possibly bs indeiitificd with modem Martur, n village about 8 miles to the 
ssouth^east of Gulbarga on the Central Bailway. As an ftltemative we may 
suggest the identity of Mirinte with ^tlriyaga, another village in the Gulbarga 
District. 

As a piece of literary composition the record does not come quite up to 
the mark. The two prose passages in Kannada desoribir^ the Jaina teacher 
and the chief Bchabhiipa (II. 6-38 and 32-41) ace more or less formal and con¬ 
form to the normal standard of similar compositions of the period. The Sanskrit 
verse (No, 3) iuserted in the body of the record is devoted to the praise of the 
teacher Gunavira SidhantadCvn. It is composed in the ^dulavikridita metre 
and does not convey the sense properly on account of halting oonception and 
faulty expression. The three Kamia4a verses (»-5) dealing with KoppadCva 
and the two merchants arc hackneyed. Besides, they are wanting in diction 
and defective in metre. They arc set up in the Champakamalii metre. The 
third pada of the third verse is an instance of metrical defect. We may also 
note in this context the hiteh caused by the two expressions, eaiUaiigalu and 
tJinethch'HJiolvi occurring in the second and third p^as of the fifth verse. This 
hitch is the result of affixing the vowel n to the expressions which should 
properly speaking end in consonant, as saiitcuiyaf and tfrVitfriidi'anoJ. But we 
may observe here that this practice appears to have been a general tendency of 
the times when the poetic composition was passing through a state of transition. 

The term kd^Mi/a or in 1. 14 denotes, aocording to the Jaina 

terminology, the four passions, to wit, anger (krodha), pride {mina), deception 
(miiya) and greed (lobha). The number seven in I, 9 seems to refer to the 
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Sfl-ptabbangi Nay& or the seven modes of 1 coking at a thing through the phases 
ofexisteoca and non-existenec, irhich is a oharaeteristio feature of the Jama 
philosophy, 

TEXT 

1 J^rTmat-pQrama'gaiiibhira-ayad-vad-amOgba'kimohbaaam jiy£ [t 

traiio- 

2 kya-nttthasya ^isaimm tfina-^aitanarii ii [1 S?aati [I’*] Samasta- 
bhuvanu- 

S ^raya ^Srl-PHthThfallubha Maharajadhirjja FaramSsvara Paramabha* 
4 ttatoka Saty^^raya-kula-tilukam Cli^ul£y*£lblLaran&]il Srlmat-Tri' 
bhuvanama' 

fi Ua^devaru Jayantipurada. nelevtdinol sukha-satfikatha-vintidar 
C dim rajyaih-g 0 yyottam=»irG u Svasti [i *J . 

7 maijii-majhkha-rokhalaiiikrita-chara^a^ 

8 raimi ., Bhagarad-Arhat^paramelvara-paramabhatt^aka 

9 rggafausad-asad-adi-sapta .,.. aamalimgits'rhddbilmtradi-samasta , . . 
10 dhigalum JinGthdra-aukt-amnU'rasaSTiidigaluiii Jina-sa^ 

i 1 maja‘S( ^ )araiUii-samTarddhaua-6( i JaratrSamayarsanaudita* 

12 saihpungiija-audiiu-marlchtgalilih knmata-tamafs-timiah-pata-] 

13 [a-prahhodana-pracbauda-tigoia'roehigaliirh Jina-saniaya< 

14 aarOjuU'Tir&jam&na-Tiija-maialarum k^hilya' 

15 kada]^8ha^da-kban4aD■odd^i^lda-clla^llda^a^l4iilan^ril vik-ka- 

16 miohpin'aunatM-pay odharardvay-iUam kri ta-taral a-ma^ 

17 sak4lchara]^armh Vamdiyiir*gg^ft'Samnddhai'aijafum 

18 tuhlna-h i makira^a'Sura-sarit'phina'Saihka^a-'Tiiad'a- 

19 ntah-patal a-bahaladhaTaUkrita-sakaLa'dika-cbakianiifi 

20 viuata-Tineya-chakramih bhavya-jana-miikanda-naiidaua- 

21 vasautaruih sakala'dusba-ripU'kula-kritantatum bbakta* 

23 jana-aasya-sauiiti-saihvarddhanapsadh^prak&rshnTum gii^a- 

23 gau-OtakaruahaniTh €ri-Neiniebandra-9id(Uiiliita«deya-pjid'ara- 

24 vinda'^aiiTabb-aSTjidan-ODiEatta'iilimtikhAram ...... 

25 ^ijlmukharam JiDemdrarkatbiia-Tl]ji)aia-ch&ritra-para< 

20 [mE]^varamih munt-jan-SdhLSvaramrn saniasta-vastn , , 

27 [ jh&ina-dlpa'-varttigalarii fliTya-tapO-marttigalu[ m = a ]- 

2S ppa Srimad-GunaTim'Siddhanta^eTa^=ebirath jtyatu( t) tl Nn> 

29 tyanti blmviuie yaias ^^eu-Timalil y/ibkirUi-hamSi sadS 

30 taamKd = Eva cha tan-nadl'drava^iLka-kshTr-abdbivad = rarlatd 
Kaiimdi- 


1 Tbt tbree akihkru loit here mfght be 'rrarflp^’. 
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31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

satya-sau- 

43 

44 

45 

negalte- 

46 

47 

irwa- 

48 

49 

50 

tatigala 

*51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 


[pra] vavaha-phena-niohayo GamgS-taraihgayate stauaii 
Sri-Gunavira-nama-munipam kam-ebha-kamthiravam U [2*] Svasty — 

ka-bharhgura-tararhga-sarhghata-vichi-chchhaya-lavap-abdhi-vala- 

ya-valayita-velavana-Gariiga-tira.’ ma- 

dhya-dei-adhi^vara Mahishmatipuravar-adhisvara A [hiha]- 

ya-vam4a-kul-6dbhava viveka-Vanajodbhava vandi-ja.* 

lpa-[ vri ] ksha dakshipa-bhuja-sarhbhava vira-sasana-‘^ila.. dala [ dam ]- 
kakara garhda-Gopala malevara-gala sarhgrama-Rama 
satya-Radheya s( ^ )auch-Amjaneya parabala-sadhakam ^riman- 

mahamandalesvaram Mirirhte-nada Rcha-bhupa (^ = chi Jram ji- 
yat II Jal^hi-gabhlra-dhlrateyan = i-dharapivaran = ada 
[ Vi ]ryyad * aggalik eyan = ante kalpa-taruv = arppan = akharhdita- 

[ ryya ]d = omd = alavige Manu-muni-prabhri( bhri )tigalu padiy = edl- 
= enale nanna- 

nna* keyy = alavige KoppadePana mahatva-guparhga [la]- 
n = appa banpisalu || [3*] Esed = ire kirttiv-ett = A[siyakala] 

ya Mallisettiyiih pesara negartteyarij padeda rudiya Sire- 
ya KaUsettiyirh dasagunav = aytu dharmmav ® enal» amt = avar. 

rin = eyde madid = i-basadiyan = omdu nalageyol = e-vogalvam 
pogalvam dharitriyolu (1) II [4*] Maraduv = asatyavarh nndiya bedi- 
da vastuvan = arggav = ill =« enalk = ariyan = aiesha-bhavya-janasam- 

pogalvamna bhaktiyam mereva Jinemdranolu para-hit5rthame 
meyy = enis = irppan = erndu herarikeya daniyam pogalvud = i-dha- 

[re] . . 

Sireya Kalisettiya li [5*] Svasti [1*] Srimatu Sireya Kalisetti- 
ya putraru Duchisettiyum Chandisettiyum Mallisetti- 
yum Nemisettiyum Mallisettiya putrarh Bachisetti- 
yum Pari^asettiya putrarh Jakkisettiyurh ^ri 
Sri ^ri II 

Abstraoi or CoNTRNra 


Verse 1. May the doctrine of Lord Jina be victorious—^the doctrine 
which is the ordinance of the overlord of the three worlds and bears the 


1 The three aksharas lost here might be * parjantar \ 

2 The two syllables damaged here are obvioasly *Daka ’• 

3 The text appears to be faulty here. 
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supremely profound theory of Maybe {Syad-vada) as its infallible characteristic 
mark I 

Lines 2-6. Haill The illustrious emperor Tribhuvanamalladeva who 
bears the titles, Samastabhuvanasraya (Asylum of the Entire World), Chalu- 
kyabharana (Ornament of the Chalukya lineage), etc., is ruling the kingdom 
from his residence at Jayantipura. 

Lines 6-28. Hail 1 May he live for ever—the illustrious teacher Gunavira 
Siddhantadeva, who has seen through the ocean of scriptures containing elucida¬ 
tion of the sevenfold aspects of the existing and non-existing objects and other 
propositions, which have sprung from the revered and supreme lord, the great 
Master Arhat whose feet are decorated by the rays of jewels—; who indulges in 
tasting the nectar-juice of the excellent maxims of Lord Jina; who is the full 
moon of the autumn beaming with splendour, swelling the occean of the doctrine 
of Jina; who is the fierce sun destroying the expanse of darkness of the evil 
doctrines; who is a royal swan shining in the lotus lake of Jaina philosophy ; 
who is the wild and impetuous elephant crushing the multitude of plantain trees 
which are the kashdyas ( passions); who is a fickle gnat gracefully dallying with 
the plump and protruding breasts of the Lady Speech; who is the upholder of 
the Vandiyur gana; who has brightened the quarters by the reflection of his 
mental orb, immaculate like the snow, the moon, and the foam of the heavenly 
river (Ganga); who is revered by the faithful followers; who is the spring season 
to the mango-grove of the believers of the Jaina tenets; who is the god of death 
to the hostile hordes of all evils; who surpasses the nectar divine in fostering 
the plantation of devotees ; who excels in virtues ; who is the intoxicated bee 
enjoying the fragrance in the lotus feet of the eminent teacher Nemichandra 
Siddhantadeva; who is the supreme master of spotless character as enjoined by 
Lord Jina ; who is the paramount ruler among the circle of monks; who is the 
wick of the lamp of knowledge illuminating the nature of all objects; and who is 
the personification of subUme penance. 

V erse 2. I praise the illustrious ascetic Gunavira, a lion to the elephant 
of passions. As the swan which is his spotless fame incessantly dances about 
all over the earth, the blue sea appears like the milky ocean and the dark 
mass of foam in the river Yamuna creates an impression of the waves of the river 
Ganga. 

^ Lines 32— 41. Haill May he live long — the glorious Mahama^dajeivara 

Echabhupa of the Mirinte Nadu, who bore the epithets, supreme ruler of the cen¬ 
tral region encircled by the salty ocean and extending as far as the bank of the 
river Ganga; overlord of the foremost town of Mahishmati ; born in the family 
of the Ahihaya lineage ; the Lotus-born ( Erahma) in wisdom; the wish-giving 
tree to the minstrels; one who is born from the right hand of the creator, i. e., 
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a Ksb 4 itriya . tbe cowhet^ warrior (Knshija ); rtiin to tho adversaries; Rama 

in battle; Eadbeya in truth; Aajaneya iu purity of character ; and vanquisher 
of the 0 posing forces. 

Verse 3. How can I adequately describe the great qualities of the 
Governer Koppadova who reminds one of the sea by his fortitudej is eminently 
valorous, and a very generous donor. 

Terse 4. Renowned are the two great merchants, Asiya kilo. Malllsetti 
and Sireya Kalisetti* ®y virtue of their piety, righteousness became tenfold. 
Wlio can describe with one tongue this temple constructed by these two i 

Verse 5. Kever does be utter a he even unconsciously. Jle never 
knows how to refuse whatever anybody asks of him. His devotion to Lord 
Jlna is such as is praised by the faithful followers of the faith, one and all. Ho 
acts up to the belief that hU very existence is for the good of others. 

Such is the reputation of the grefit philanthropist, Sireya Elalisetti. 

Lines 53-67. Hail 1 The sons of the illustrious KillisettI, Diichisettb 
Cbandisetti, MalHseiil and NcmlseVtl, Mallisetti's son Baohisetti, and Parisva- 
setti’s son dakkisetti. M*? be thrice glorious 1 

1N3CS1PT1DN NO. 10 
(Found On A Stone Filljii: At Sduki) 

This inscription was seen incised on another {the second) side of the 
stone pillar at Adaki bearing the previous insoripthm ( No. 9). The probable 
original position of the pillar and its contribution for understanding tlie 
history of the Jaina faith in its local setting have been discussed in detail in tlie 
introductory observations on tho foregoing record. Since tbe epigraph conforms 
with the general standards of the age, it does not call for any special remarks 
from the palaeogxaphical or orthographical points ef view. 

Tbe record comprises 47 hues of writing. It is on the whole fairly 
preserved except in a few places where some letters have been damaged and 
lost. The alphabet and the language are Kannada and the composition is prose 
throughout with the sole exception of one imprecatory verse at the end, which 
is in Sanskrit. The writing is generally free from inaocurneies. The following 
BolccLsms, however, which may be attributed either to the clerical slip or 
phonetic corruption deserve to be noted; for ycy'uj in ]. G, vriksltt* for 

v^iksha in 1. 7, iSaraj-cJiamrfra for in 1. 19 and vkipaia for 

vyoCfpdfa in 1, 33. Other minor Goireotions have been shown in the body of 
the text itself. 

A word of explanation is necessary regarding the first two lines of the 
text, which have been indicated as cancell^ by putting them in the rectangular 
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biHuketa. The eograver, it aeems, starteil to incise the record on the pillar. But 
DU account of ^lOine confusioa and tatstahe either on the part of bioiself or the 
clerk who dichtted he had to giro it up. Then he began once more with the 
o^iemng expression SvmU and carried it through. Instances such freaks are 
Sometimes, though rarely, met with in epigraphical documents. 

The document Is drafted in a businesslike manner. It does not, as usual, 
Commence with the pra^asti and the reference to the reign of the sovereign 
ruler who, as we know from its later portion, was the Western Chalukya king 
Vikratnaditya VI, On the contrary it introduces rather abruptly an official of 
the state who was his subordinate. This was the commander of forces, 
Kopparasa, who is to be identified with Koppadova of the previous record. 
Next come the seven members of the local meroantile community, whose names 
are ^specified. These, we are snbsecjueutly informed, took a leading part, by 
joining hands with the army officer Kopparasa, in erecting a temple dedicated 
Parjfvan&thft at A>dakki, The teoiplo was named Soppa Jin£laya 
evidently after the uuhtary general. !Por the maiatenancc of this temple 
Hopparasa endowed landed property oonsistmg of a garden and a shop. The 
merchant guild of the locality also made provision for burning perpetual lamps 
out of certain levies oolleoted from each shop and business transactions. The 
inscription as usual ends w’ith an impreoation. 

The inscription is dated the Chilukya-Vikrama year 50, cyclic year 
ViSvavasu, Phalguna du. Thursday. There seema to be an omission of the 
tithi, which was either iritiyd or drttfamf, preferably the latter. The 
Christian equivalent of tide date would be a. d. 11^6, January 29 or February 4, 
Thorsday, It may be noted here that the Western Chalukya king Vitrama* 
ditya VI, in whose regnal year the record is dated, was alive and ruling at this 
time. 

The general Sopparasa who is not known previously, is brought to light 
properly for the first time by this record, without of course overlooking the 
claim of the foregoing epigraph which barely mentions his name. He is styled 
»the illustrioua great mmister'. He belonged to the K^yapa gotra and was the 
chief of Adakkt. He bore a string of titles and epithets some of which are 
more significnnt as they rellect a glimpse of the political and social life of the 
period. We may note in the first instance the following two titles which refer 
to one and the same context and need to be studied joinUy. They are, *the 
destroyer of the Chola forces'and'the protector of the Chiilnkya army. Wo 
^ow from history that the Chalukya sovereign of the Kannada country carried 
his arms the Chola rulers of the Tamil laud to several' batUes. In one 

or more oi those ironts Kop^jarasa appears to have dUtinguished himself by his 
Quhtary skill and valour. 
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The epithet ‘ehatorPiSdapfiragii’ (1. 6) indlcatiug the ptofioienay of 
1?ftpparfl'w In the four Vedas, appeRPi to he conventional and need not^be inter* 
ppetad literally* But, in other respects, it is useful as it points to hb tamiJy 
traditions which were Brahmanical in the orthodox sense, INevcrtbeless, it is 
Interesting to observe bow this dignitary takes a leading part not only In esta¬ 
blishing a Jalna temple in his own village, but permitting his name to be asso¬ 
ciated with it pemanently. It is not known whether Kopparasa was merely a 
distant admirer of the Jaiua faith or was actually initiated into its fold. At any 
rate his example adds one mote instance to the mass of cvideuce which proves 
that, in those days, our society was not divided into water-tight compartments 
based on itiligiona or communal differences. 

- The seven members of the local mercantile oommunity alluded to before 
were all Jaina by persnasioiL They belonged to the Vai^ya class of the sodety. 
Devout followers of the Jaina doctrine, they took delight in bestowing the ehara- 
oteristio fourfold eharities as prescribed in the religion, to wit, food, security, 
medicine and sacred lore. They were lay disciples of the Ulusirious teacher 
Gu^av^^a Shldh^tadSra. 

The record fu ml shea no details regarding this teacher. He is already 
known to us fiwm the foregoing epigraph, which describes him at some length. 
Sireya Kalisetti who is one of the seven merchants specified in the present 
record, also figures prominently in the previous inscription. ^Vhite recording the 
supplementary gift made by the guild oflocal merchants, the epigraph mentions 
two Jaina temples. One of them, evidently, was the Koppa Jmalaya buUt by 
Kopparasa and the seven merchants as narrated lo the present record. The 
other, in all probability, was the one csonstrueted by Sireya Kallsetti and AsLya- 
kfila Mallisetti as known from the foregoing inacription. 

The only place name oocurriug in the epigraph is Adakki (11. 10 and 27), 
This Is identioal w*ith the present day A da Id, the provenanee of the record. 

The epithet, ^garbha^Brasvata, qualifying the general Kopparasa merits 
attention. The expression "sSrasvata’ may be derived from Sarasvati which may 
mean either the Goddess of Learning or the river of that name. In the former 
case, the epithet will mean ‘one who was nurtured in learned traditions even 
from his very childhood'. In the latter case, it will denote bis descent in that 
partlcuhr community which originally hailed from the region of the river Sara- 
svatl. The members of this community are still found in parts of Kamltaka and 
Maliiiras htra and known as the Sarasvats. 

The expression oocurriug in 1. 41 bears lexical interest. 

Dandige is the rod of the weighing balance and mdhi may mean a load or weight. 
The konna'ia root mpAu, aooordlng to the Icxict^rapber, means *to place down*; 

40 
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and the noun iriay ha derived from this root. So the whole expreaaion 
will nieftn operation or h'/ipaaetion of weigbing an article'. Wo can arnve 
at fl similar sense by another way also. This ia to connect mohi with the nonDi 
mopu meaning * *a load’. The aoun mdpn of Kannada has its parallel in the 
Telugu, root m&pu which means *to load'. The above expre^^sion is not &iniiiar 
to the students of Kannada language and deserves to be noted. 

TEXT 

[1 Svasti [( ♦jyaltSlaTatta Sfreya Kaji SHmata Guijavi- 
2 MaUiSettiyaru ra^slddbanta-devaru ] 


1 Svasti [i *] Samastn-praiasti-aahitatii ^riman-Mahapra- 

2 dhrmaninh CliOla-lcAtaka-ailrekilranam Chalukya' 

3 kalaka*rakslift-palakanum [5k-ripavilde-'nirati^- 

1 ya-satya~ 3 ampanDAnuiii nudidu-matt-ennaumh pra- 
■ 5 tijfia-Parasu( )rA[uauuih ^Isht-eshtapkalpa-draEna- 

6 nnih Bl( Bi )ir‘Ysda(jii Is-Sam-Atharvaua'Ohatnr-vVeda-pSra^ 

7 ganuifi &^rit£i'jana-kalpa-vx'j(rn}kshaiium Srimatii Ka^ya- 

8 pa-gotra-pavitrauum garbba-SarasTatanudi Snmatu 

9 ...deva^dapdanatha-auputi'anuih Ghalukya~da- 

10 tba^mukha'darppananuveniaida Adakkiya 

11 prabbu Kopp a-d*ndanaths^^ - chiram jiy£.tu( t) ii Svaaty - a. 

13 nekarguqa gw^ilamknta safeya-^aneh-ilehararGbStu- 

13 -oh si ritra.nay a. vi nay a-anSUa^tiipennA rnrhf ru )qi ^ aha- 

14 [ ]>abba ]ya-bha{3hnjya.4Bstra.diinA'VinddarUfh Jina- 

15 guQ.5daka'pavittnknt0ttain4irhgarum pameha-vimja* 

16 ti...*vyapeta Satnyag^arsana-siddbantarra- 

IT tarum.^L-imad-Quna viTa-siddhantadeva-chara- 

IS qa-saratlruha'silminkharum Vai$ya-ku- 

19 ) a-kumud inT-SA( ^ )tai( oh )-chairidratiLiin=appa ^Inmtu Sam ka- 

30 rascttiya putrath Sireya Kalisettiyaruili A- 

21 [siiyokala Jakklsettiya putra Samklsettiyamiii 

22 [ Nemi]settiyararfi Vatt ada Mallisettiyarath Pa- 

23 rHva-settiyarum Varddhainiina^ettiyarai& Kulise- 

24 ttiyamiii Svaati [\*] ^liraach-Chalukya^Vikrama-varslia- 

25 SO neya Visva [ vaau ] aamTa tsarada Phalguna s U’ 

1 The two alitberH loit here obvioiuly are *p4aiii-' 

a Two or three s^lUbln are ]o»t here. They might be BoaiB word Lte iTufn or 

Compere L 48 ot the Sarkala InKrrrplioit wberein we meet with the exprctsiotit "puljch- 

*Tijniiti-m*Ii vidfltm-3iiuiy*g.ai'ishti'-t (Ep. ImL, Vol. Till, p, ISS.) 
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2G ddhaf [1®*] Brihaspa.ti7ara<3arhdii Srimad’da^diiQByaliH Ko- 

27 ppatasArQ pmmtikhaT-A"i Adakkiyalu basa' 

28 (3iyaiii = m&disi Parisva-devara pratishtheya m5- 

29 di niaba-Tibbiltiyiih kalas-ILrjihaaatn mSdi 

30 £oppa-j laalay av ^mdu pesaran = mattam = a-Pfir^Ta' 

31 dSvarige satatarh imduTEi a.<;tLta'Tldli-archanagaiii Ji- 

32 vaday-ashtami Naihdfararad'aahtatnl sarfikramH^ gra- 

33 ha^a vl( vya )tipata parTra-dmada maha pujegaifi pra[sa]- 

34 dam palapkalaai ^ irppant = tgi padisaibi marppant = dgl 

33 khaada-sphatita-jiL'Qii'dddbarada beaakkam A^akkiya tem* 

36 kaija Koppa-jinaJayakke Koppaia^a dapdaDayakarLi 

37 sarrvanamasya^-a^ bitta tota Brabmaduvanake gylm 

36 ba4aga1u kala mattaxu I BiruTara'keriyim ba- 

39 dagapa Nemisettij arbgadi ya{yo)tidu [i Samasta Dakaramga< 

40 lu ya{ e)i:a4ti basadiya dw^ara nariidadivlgege amga'K- 

41 yalu tiriigalige bitta yate)Me ara&ma 1 n daixidi- 

42 ge mdhi vyavahariauvalli ii [ i* ]lnt =■ lidhannmavan = fir-o- 

43 rvvaru ki^isuvaru ene( i )tu piipya-tirthanigai = anita- 

44 rol gO-Bralimaparain Sfa-hastadtm vadiiiaida maha- 

45 patakar - appatu ii Sva-dattSm para-dattaih ?a yo ha- 

46 rcta yasudiJbarkm shE^btir-warelia-sahaarlpi vi* 

47 ah^hayHiii j&yate krimih || Maibgala-maki-3ri Sri |i 

Abstract of Co^tentb 

Lines 1*I1. Hail] May be ilve long—^tbe general Koppa Da^danatba; 
the chief of Adakki; possessor of several distinctions; the illustrious great mini- 
ater; destroyer of the Choia army; guardian if the Gbiluky a forces; profoundly 
truthful; far above public calumny; who never goea back on hia word, uttered once; 
Para^urUma in vindicating his solemn tow ; the wish^glTing tree to the cultured 
and the deaerring; proficient in the four Vedas, Bik, Yajus, Saman and Athat' 
va^a: the deaire-fulfilling plant of his dependants; bom in the pure, eminent 
Kftiyapa gdtra; votary of learning from the state of embryo (or bom in the 
lineage of the SiLrasratas); son of the iiluatrions general (name lost); and a 
fpi rror to the faces of the Chalukyan generals. 

Lines li’24: Hail) The Ulustnous Sireya Kalisettb son of Sankata- 
aetti; Wnntimnt-t'ii eno of Asiyakkla Jakkisetti: Nemisotti; Vattada Mallisetti; 
P&riirasctti; Vardhamanasetti und Kulisetti: nil these who are graced with 
an aasemblage of several virtues; who are endowed with truthfulness^ cleanliness, 
proper conduct, ohaiming demeanour, politeness, modesty and exemplary chara^ 
ctar; who indulge in bestowing the gifts of food, security, medicine and sacfed 
lore; whose heads are purified by the holy water which are the virtnes of 
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Lord Jina; who are devoted to the philosophy of Semyak Dar^ans. (right faith); 
who are bees in the lotas feet of the eminent tenoher Gni^Tlra Sidiihintadeva 
and who are the autmunal moon to the blue lotuses which are the Vai^ja 
families. 

Lines 24-39; HnilJ In the illustrious Chalnkya-VikTomfl year SO and 
the oyolio ye»r Vi:97&[ tosh], [on the 10th day*] of the bright half of the 
lunar month Piialgnna, Thursday, the illastrious general Kopparasa took a 
loading part with the cooperation of the seven merchants (specified above) 
in constracting a Jaiaei temple at Adakki, installing the image of the 
god PatEvanitha therein and setting up the golden pinnacle over the same 
with great eclat. The temple was trained Xoppa Jinalaya. Then, for 
performing the daily eightfold worship of the god PaiPavanatha, for conducting 
special rituals on such ceremonial occasions as ifivadayMhlamT, Nandiivai'a 
oshtaml, samkroma^aj edipses and vyatipata, for the preservation and tnainteu' 
ance of the repairs, and for the renovation of the structure, the general 
Kopparasa made a perpetual endowment consisting of & garden land meoaDiing 
one mattar and a stall for the benefit of Koppa Jinalaya situated in the 
southern quarter of Adakki. 

Liues 39-42. For buraiug perpetual lamps before the gods in the two 
temples, uli the members of the local mercantile association collectively assigned 
a tiled quantity of oil Ibr each shop and Inci^me derived irom levies on 
busLuess transactions. 

Lines 42-47. Imprecation against the transgressor of this religious 
charity. May auspiciousness and glory attend this I 

IMBCBIPIIOH No. 11 V 

(Found Do H pillar at A^ki) . 

This inscription was noticed on another (third) side of the same stone 
pillar at Adaai^ on which the two tbrmer inscriptions (Noa, 9 and 10) were 
found. The observations on the palaeographical, orthographical and other aspects 
made in ccaptiut of the two previous records are in general applicable to this 
epigraph aiso, though it is removed by about half a century later from them. 
The present inscription is better preserved than the two foregoing epigraphs on 
the same pihar. 

. % 

The document comprises 49 lines of writing, of which the first lino is made 
up of a large number of the auspicious letter The writing is aiuiost free 
from inoocui'acies. The alphabet and the language are Kannada and the ci^pp- 
aitiou IS prose. Tnc imprecation at the end consists of two famUiar veisea. Gna 
of them is in Kannada and the other in J^anskrit. 
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Without indulging in elaborate conventions such as the invocation in 
verse, description of the country or the genealogical account of the ruling, king, 
as noticed in some earlier instances, the charter commences in a matter-of-fact 
manner. It introduces us at once to the reign of the king Eaya-Murari Sovideva 
who was a prince of the Southern Kalachuri family.* Then come the names 
of four officials who were associated with the local administration. After this 
figures the f>imous commercial corporation of five hundred magnates and their 
local representatives. The object of the inscription is to record a gift for 
conducting daily worship, etc., to the deity Chenna.Par^va in the Koppa Jinalaya 
of Adakki by the local representatives of the business body with the approval of 
the state officials. The gift consisted of certain incomes derived from the cess on 
the sales of several commodities. 

The record is dated the fifth regnal year of the king, the cyclic year 
Khara, the fifth day of the bright half of the lunar month Pushya, Monday. 
The date is not regular and the tithi panchaml appears to be a mistake for 
the paurnime or the full moon day. We know from other records that 
the king Sovideva ruled from a. d. 1167 to 1176. So with this correction of the- 
tithi the Christian equivalent of the date would be a. n. 1171, December i3. 
On Monday the tithi ^u. 14 lasted till .25 and paurpima commenced subsequently^ 

Raya-Murari SSvideva was the son and successor of Bijjala of thq 
Kalachuri lineage, who usurped the Western Chalukya throne and established 
the sovereignty of his fsimily in Karnataka. The pralasti of this Kalachuri 
family is detaUed in 11. 2-8. The king was at this time residing in the town 
of Seleyahalli. 

First among the four local officials referred to above is the Mahamapdale. 
^vara Echarasa of Mirirnte Nadu. No more details are furnished regarding 
this dignitary in our record. From inscription No. 9 we are acquainted with 
one ]^habhupa who was also similarly associated with Miriihte Nadu. Further* 
we have seen that Echabhupa belonged to a family of chiefe who claimed their 
descent in the Ahihaya or Haihaya lineage and were ruling in these parts. So 

1 The late Dr. Fleet introduced this family by the name Kajachuryas of Kalyani. But a 
closer study of the epigraphical documents of this family discovered subsequently shows 
that its ancestors were more intimately related with the Kalachuris of Central India 
and that they carefully preserved their early traditions. The iamily is referred to as 
Kalachuri also in a large number of records. The city of Kaly&^a was neither the 
original headquarters of the family after their immigration into Karudtaka, nor did it 
enjoy the honour of being their main capital for considerable part of their regime# 
Hence it would be more apt to designate this dynasty as the Southern Kala harit 
or the Kalachuris of KarnaUka. 1 have discussed at length these and other points 
regarding the history of this family in an article published in the journal 
Epigraphia Indica, VoL XXVIII, No. 4. 
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on the analogy of name and particularly his relationship with the Mirirhte Nadu, 
we might surmise that E ‘harasa of the present record was a member of the 
family of Haihaya chiefs who had settled in this tract; and judging from the 
convention of repeating the names in a family, it seems likely that Echarasa 
of the present inscription was the grandson of Echabhupa of No. 9. 

The other three oflBcials specified are: Vishnudeva, Bachideva and 
Trilochanadeva. They bore the titles, ‘the Great Minister’ and ‘Commander 
of the Forces’; and are characterised as the ‘great lords of Adakki’, We have 
no means to ascertain whether these were connected in any way with 
Eopparasa of the former record. But indications are not lacking to surmise a pos¬ 
sible connection between the two as both hailed from Adakki and were its chiefe 
on the one hand and bore identical titles on the other. So it looks probable that 
they belonged to the family of Kopparasa and were his descendants. 

The Five Hundred Svamis of Ayyavale represent a famous commercial 
organisation which was directing and supervising the business operations in the 
country. Its original headquarters appear to have been situated at Ayyavale or 
modern Aihole in the Bijapur Dt. Its designation ‘Five Hundred Chiefe’is 
symbolic and seems to have been derived from the original strength of its 
members. A reference to these ‘five hundred’ is contained in the epithet, 
‘pancha^ata-vira-^sanrt-labdhaneka-guija-ganalarnkrita’ of their pra^asti^ which 
means ‘ who were graced with many privileges obtained by virtue of the regula¬ 
tions of the five hundred heroic founders.’ From the characteristic description 
of its members it may be gathered that this organisation was equipped with 
defensive arrangements agamst eventualities. With its elaborate machinery of 
affiliation and control, this corporation of businsssmen was supremely influential 
and had its branches functioning not only* in the vast area of Karnataka, 
but al^io in the territories of Tamil, Telugu and other provinces. Mummuri- 
da^das,^ Nwa Desis and other organisations which are frequently met with 
in the epigraphical records appear to have been affiliated to it. Muvattaru or 
Thirty-Six Bidu which occurs in the present inscription, might have been one 
more local organisation affiliated to it. 

The Koppa Jinalaya mentioned in 1. 29 is evidently the same temple, 
which, as w e have seen in the foregoing record, was built in the southern quarter 
under the leadership of the general Kopparasa and was named after 
him. The presiding deity of this temple was P^svanatha, who is here addressed 
as Chenna Parsvadeva, CheriTia means ‘beautifiil’ and the expression signifies 

1 A picturesque desjiiptiju of the Mummurida^das wbo arc praised for their valour and 
other virtues, occuis in two inscriptions from KurugOdu in the Bellary District. Vide 
South Indian Inseriptions, Vol. IX, part i, Nos. 296 and 297, 
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that the image was ‘charmingly handsome/ The image appears to have acquired 
this designation subsequently, as it is not found in the previous record. 

The inscription contains foui- names of geographical interest. Two of these, 
viz., Mirirhte Nadu and Xdakki are already known from two previous inscriptions 
(Nos. 9 and 10). Of the remaining two, Kalarhjarapura in 1. 3 refers to the 
early home of the Southern Kalachuris in Central India. It is the present day 
Kalinjar in the Banda Dt. of Bundelkhand.^ The other is Seleyahalli Deferred 
to in 1. 9 as the place of residence of the king Sovideva. This dg^res in the 
epigraphioal records as one of the headquarters of the Southern Kalachuri rulers. 
It is probably identical with the modem village Sheloli in the Kolhapur State.* 

TEXT 

1 Sri ^ri ^ri ^rl ^ri ^ri ^ri ^ri ^ri [ i* ] Sva- 

2 sti [i*] Samadhigata-parhcha-maha^abda Maharajadhiraja Param^ 

3 svarath Kalarbjara-puravaradhiivararn Kalachurya-kula-ka- 

4 mala-marttaihdarh kadana-prachaiiidam mana-Kanak-acha- 

5 la subhatar-aditya kaligal-arhkula ii* gaja-samantarn iar 

6 ranagata-vajra-pamjararh pratapa-Lamkeivararh Sanivara- 

7 siddhi Giri-durga-maUa Chaladamka-Rama sahasa-Bhima 

8 namadi-samasta-pra^asti-sabitaih Srimatu Raya- 

9 Murari-Bhujabalamalla Soyidevaru Seleyaha- 

10 Uiya-kuppada nelevidinalu suk( kh )a-saihkatha-vin6da- 

11 dim rajyarh-geyyuttam = ire ® 5 neya Khara-sam- 

12 yatsarada Pushya-suddha panchami Somavaradan- 

13 du samasta-pra^asti-sahitarh Sriman-Mahamamda- 

14 lesvaram Mirimte-nada Echarasaruni Sriman-mah^pra* 

15 dhanaih darhdanayakar = Adakkiya maba-pra- 

16 bhugalu Vishpudevarasaruih Bachidevarasarum Tri(ri )- 

17 l6chanadevar«isarurn mukhyavagi Svasti [ i* ] samasta- 

18 vastu-vistlrnna-ghurpni[t-a ] runava-parita-bhu- 

19 tala-bhuvana-vikhyatarurh paflcha-iata-vira-^asana- 

20 labdh-aneka-gupa-gap-alaihkrita-^arirarurh [Satya-^au]- 

21 ch-achara-charu-charifra-nayarvinaya- 

22 jfiana-vira-Bapamju-dhannma-pratipalana-vi^uddha-gu- 

23 dda-dhvaja-virajit anuna-sahasa-saty-a [chara]- 

24 V ira-Lakshmi-samalirngita-visala-vaksha-sthalarurh 

1 Bomb. Gai., Vol. I, pt. II, p. 469. 

2 Ep. Ind., Vol. V, p. 244. 

3 These strokes are snperflaous. 

4 This spiral which marks the panctaation is snperfluoos. 
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2 5 BalodsrOfV i^ude va'KamdHU*M!ukl>hfidr&-vam^ 

26 dbhavanim = appa Silmad-A^ya Tiiley-Ay^nur v rsini 

27 sr&mtgalu pramukha Muvattarn BEdu 

23 Mummnrid m rhd -j rii ^ft] = U bhaya Nanfii- Dcjiguju 

20 muknyavagi SrLmad-Ada,kkiya. terbkapa Koppa.- 

30 jin^ayada, Chenna^park^'cl-devar = amga-bbogav-asii^-vi- 

31 dJi-arcbauegaiii [ J ! vadny-a^ht am 1 ] Na rij- 

32 dis vara [ d = ashtamigrabapa ]-piirvTa'diDaTii ga* 

33 ligaifi nitya-pujegatii bi^^a Ajaib hBriibge bba- 

34 tta maua 1 tukada [ kba ]a(^ke boriige be* 

33 Iliya h^a [l] ep^ikeya khapdakkc koiii* 

36 gc belUya haga 1 sireya kopda-kotta* 

37 Ilihoifigc bcljiya bhilga 1 melasirb- 

38 ge horiige belli haga 1 nlliya golige- 

39 ge bomge baiiiya h£tga 1 elaya beri m- 

40 ge ele 50 iriib = T-dbflnna-pravarttaneyarh naJle- 

■11 vamt ^ appavaru tatnuia tauima dh arm may = emde pratif^Ii* 

42 suvadii It Sthli'adiind => imt = idau — eyde kara pnmabaih- 

43 g=ayiim jaya-adyum =i akkum = idatn kayade ki- 

44 yv» papige Kuinksbabranigalelu Varapasigalo- 

45 ju kSti'Qiiinlmdcararh kayLleyam Ved^adhyatam ko- 

46 iidud'OmJ*i( a )ja 'aiii ^Sisa u av 3.gi sardapud = id => Hal* 

47 l-aksharoift dhatriyoia ii Sva'datta( a )m para* 

48 dt^btoin ya ya harSta ya^UriidUacam s^hasbtir = yya- 

49 rsha-sahasr&jEii yisbt( ih}ayam jayate kiimih ti 

AESTftAOT OP Com SJUTS 

Lines L*ll> May it be glorionat Hail! The iUnsirioos king Raya. 
Mararl Soyideva is mling the kingdom in peaoe and ptoeperity from bis resi* 
dence in the town of Seleyaballi; SOyideya, who is the possessor of all the 
distinotions, snch as—one who has aptly acqaired the bye great sounds; 
pHTHinount soTereign among tiie great kings; the supreme suzerain; OTerlord of 
the foremost town of Kiilanjara; tbe aim to the lotus of the Kalaohurya lineage; 
fietce in bittle; the golden tnomifcaln of prestige ; the sun among the seasoned 
warriors; gond to the fighting champion; ruler of elephfints; adamantine cage of 
the refugees; the Lord of L'mka in prowessj master of Satnrday yictory; 
wrestler of the hill fttrts; Hama in determination; Bhfiua in adyentare and 
champiuu of mighty arms. 

Lines 11-40, In the fifth year of his reign and the cyolic year 
on the liftb day (tithi) of the bright half of the lunar month fiwhya, 
Monday ,1 the illustrious Mahitna^dalelvata (feudatory chief) Echarasa of the 
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Mirirfate Naiu, who bears several distinctions, accompanied by Vislujudevarasa, 
Bachidevarasa and Triloehanadevarasa, who hold the distinguished titles, ‘ the 
Great Minister’ and ‘the Commander of the Forces’ and are the great 
chiefs of Adakki; hail 1 in conjunction with the Five Hundred Svamis* of the 
illustrious town of Ayyavale; who are renowned over the expanse of the whole 
earth replete with objects and encircled by the rumbling ocean; whose 
persons are graced with many a merit secured by virtue of the regulations 
promulgated by the five hundred heroic founders; whose extensive chests are 
embellished with the unblemished figures of banners, symbolic of their obser¬ 
vance of the heroic creed of the traders, characterised by truthfulness, cleanli¬ 
ness, proper conduct, charming demeanour, politeness, modesty and wisdom, and 
embraced by the heroic goddess of unflinching enterprise and honesty of dealing; 
and who are bom in the lineage of Baladeva, Vasudeva, Kandali and Mula- 
bhadra — these five hundred Svamis, functioning through their local represent¬ 
atives, the Thirty-six Bidu, Mummuridapdas and the Ubhaya Nana Desis, 
made a gift of the income derived from the cess on the sales of such 
commodities as paddy, female garments, pepper, etc., for the oflfering and 
eight-fold service, for the daily worship and ceremonial worship on Jiva- 
dayashtaml, Nandiivara ashtami, eclipses and festivals, to the god Chenna 
PSr^va of the Koppa Jinalaya in the southern quarter of the illustrious town of 

Adakki. 

Lines 40-42. Those responsible for the management of this religious 
g^t should preserve it as if it were their own personal charity. 

Lines 42-49. Benediction on the protectors of the religious charity and 
imprecation against its violators. 

INSCRIPTION NO. 12 
( Found on a stone pillar at Adaki) 

This inscription was found engraved below the previous inscription 
(No. 11) on the stone pillar at Adaki, already known from three preceding 
epigraphs. Its characters are Kannada of a slightly later period. Its language 
IS Kannada. The record consists of eight lines composed in prose. 

The charter commences directly with the mention of the regnal year 
of the Devagiri Yadava king Singha^a. Then it registers a gift made to the 
god Cheima Pariva of the Koppa Jinalaya situated in the southern quarter 
of the illustrious town of Adakki by the Mummuridandas, Ubhaya Nana Desis, 
the local chief and the Desigas. The gift consisted of one ladle of oil collected 

from each oil-mill and it was to be utilised for burning a perpetual lamp 
before the god. 

1 I have discussed some important epithets in the praiasti of this organisation in an 

earlier context; see p. 123 above, 

41 
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The document ia dated the 45th tegfnnl year and the cydic yeai 
^bhaknt, Ashing ba. 5, Wednesday. The regnal year cited seems to he too 
high for the king, es he was known to have ruled fur 37 years only.’ So the 
nmnencal figure 43 may be a mistake for 35. Tn the cyclic year Sobbakpt 
the corresponding Saka* year was 1165 and the Christian equivalent of the 
date would be a. d. li43, July 6, Wednesday,* 

The DCvagiri YSdava monarch Singliaoa usually bears a string of 
high-sounding hii-Hdas. But he is introduced liere, briefly, with only two of 
his outstanding titles, namely, Yadava-Niiraya^ia and Pratapa-chakravarti, 
We are already familiar with the MummuridaudaS and the Ubhnya KSna 
Dos is who figure as donors in the foregoing insoription also, But it has to 
be remembered in tills connection that though the names are the same, the 
individuals represented by them must have been different on account of the 
remoteness of time. Por as shown previously, they comprised different sections 
of a huge oommereial orgHniaatlon directing and controlling the business 
transflctiona in j^rticular localities. It is not known precisely w'ho were the 
Designs thjit are mentioned among the donors. Probably, they were the 
local representatives of At^kki like the Mabajanas. 

It is interesting to recall here one or two points regarding the Jaiua 
temple and the god figuring in this infcription. The temple which was named 
after its founder Kopparaaa had come into being more than a century ago, as 
noticed in mScrlption No. 10. His name was still preserved in association with 
the temple and the deity P&r|vanilha which had assnmed the epithet ‘Chenna' 
by the time of the subsequent record retained tbe popular name. 

TEXT 

1 ^ri svasti [ I •] Srimatu Y adava-Naraya ,a Pra^ 

2 tapa-chakravartti SMghaTiadeva'varushada 45 aeya 

3 S( S )6b( bh Jakratu aaitiTatsarada Aabadha bahula 

4 5 Budhavara ^rlmatu Ada- 

5 Itkiya temka^a Koppa jihalayada Chcima-Pa- 

6 rara-devara namdadlvigege Mummurida^dnh^ gal = U]* 

7 bhaja-NSnS-DEsIgaiu prabhu mukbyav£gt De- 

8 sigaru bitta dharmtna ga(a)uakke [sautu i] ^ [u*] 

1 Bomb. Gel., V»1. I, pt. TT, p. 5^2. 

2 Whi)« th# M^hi fuKorlptlDii of the ¥»[!»« klag of 1LT6,1 

to Tfeitudy tlic clitoiJolDjjicBl positioD f)f Singhau’a rci^U; Epii^rmpbiA lodlca, Vol. 

JCXVIll, part vif, Kdi. 4!^, Tt ti iBen frotn b r«w anth«it[o rooerda that Siogha^** 

reigt, adnallj omumi^iiocd jo A. d, 11S7~9S. Thus sieved, there would be potblng 

UoDsoai 111 this Bpigrapli citluti hii 4h'lh irgnal jcsr. On tba conliozy, it offers 

BddUiooal piece of evidfnee In favoDr of the cuUeT eotomenediiCui of Singhaiga's icigv. 
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TaA>"3riATI0N 

May it be aospiciau^ 1 Hail 1 In the 45th year of the illastrions km» Sim* 
ghai^adeya who bear^ the title;;, YddaTa'Naraya^a (Knshija of the Yadava linea* 
ge) and Pratapachakrararti (Supreme sovereign of Frowe^) and the cyolic year 
^bhakrit, on the 5th day of the dark fortnight of the month Ashlldha, Wednes* 
day, a gift of one hnlle of oil on every oihmill was made for burning a perpetual 
lamp before the god Chenna-Parlva of the Koppa JinElaya in the southern part 
of the illustrious town of AtJiakk], by the Mnmmuridaodas, TTbhaya Desis, 

the looal chief and the represeutativea. May it be auspicioual 

IMSCRIPTIOM NO. 13 
( Foaud Gu ii fitoae in a uioaque at A^kl) 

This fragmentary Inscription was detected on a broken piece of stone at 
A(j.aki. The stone was being used as a stepping stone for the entrance Into the 
Kadim (old) Jumma Maajid (mosque). As the slab bearing the document v?ae 
being trampled down for years, the writing had become largely effaced and ille¬ 
gible. It could be gathered that this was only a fragment of a bigger iusccibed 
tablet. Fut I was not able to trace the other portion or portions of the slab 
in apit© of my search. So I had to content myself with whatever could be 
gathered from the fragment. 

It may be seen from the text given below that it was not posaible to 
make out the record in continuous lines. Only a few words and expressions 
here and there were legible and they have been reproduced here. In between 
them many words and lines must have been lost. The inscription is engraved 
in £anna(^ characters of the 12th century a. n. 

Considering the abject condition to which the inscription had been 
reduced, the light received frenu it is more than 'what could be expected. 
Though the king's proiasti appears to have ended with tho Sanskrit phrase hA 
in some earlier records of this collection, the language of the record seems to 
have been mainly Kannada. In the earlier portion, the epigraph seems to 
describe a feudatory chief who bore the title MajhdaleSvata-vedajfiga (the 
gallant among the feudatory chiefs). Afterwards we moot with thelamiliar 
pri^asti of the Scuthern KalachurL rulers of Karufttakn. The name of the 
^lachuri king to whose reign tho record seems to belong, is well* 
preserved. He is RiiyapMuriivi Ssvideva, the same of inscription No. 11, 
As the epigraph prays for his long life, it is clear that he was ruling the 
kingdotn at the time. Sovidera ruled from a. d. 1167 to 1176. So the record 
must have come into existence during this period. 
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SubaequeDtly, the iasoriptioti refets to the Miideviya Piriya BaQadi at 
Adakki. Tiii» indioates that the tovrn of Adakkl must bare ooutaiued another 

m ■ 

big Jaina temple which was designated after Madevl or a 'great qaeen/ Who 
this 'great queen was, we are not in a position to say. The inscription 
CTidcatlj belonged to this temple and after its dcstroetion it mast have been 
cast about and mutilated. I was not able to 6nd out even the probable site 
where this distinguisheJ temple stood at one time. Its ruin had been effected 
so completely. 

Proceeding further, we get some clue regarding the object of the 
document. The expression ashjavidfuirchane. and the reference to the Pive 
Hand red of Ayyavale put together help us in recons truoting the context on the 
lines of inscription No. II. The local representatives of this commercial corpora* 
tion seem to hare made a gift for the eight-fold worship, etc., of the deity in the 
Jaina temple spoken of before, Unfortunately, the name of the deity and all 
other details of the gift are completely lost. 


TEXT 

...... MaifidLalwvara-Tedaniga...... 

.....^auivarasiddhi Oirltlarggamalla 

... nilmadL'Samasta-pra^asti-sahi- 

tam B^a-Murari Sovidevah stluram 
Jfyat II ... 


Adnkkiya M&doriya Piriya basodiya. . 

.ashtayidh-arebane............ 

..Srimad-Ayy avaley-aynii- 


rwaru- . 


Aibtiluti op Contunts 

.the gallant among the feudatory cbie& .-. 

May be live for ever;—Raya-Murari SovidSva, who bore all the distinctive 
epithets aud titles, such as ^uivurasiddhi (master of Saturday victory), Giridur- 
gamalla (wrestkr of the HU forts).... 

(The representatives of) the illustrious Pive Mundred of AyySvale 
(made a gift) tor conducting the eightfold worship (of the deity) in the gre^t 
jaina temple of Madevi (or the great queen) at Adakki. 
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INSCRIPTION HO. 11 
( P'oudd in a t^iupk ab Malkh^) 

This inRi^viption wa;} detected in the Nemin&tha temple at MalkhGd.^ 
It was engFaved on a pillar of the mudhyamapdap^ (central hall) of the 
sanctuary. The writing is not well preserved, having been damaged and worn 
out iu some places. The inscribed area of the pillar measures about 14 by 10.5 
inebes. The document contains 19 lines, of which the last line is made up 
of a series of the auspicious letter Brh The characters ere Kannada and 
evince normal features of the period. 

It may however be noted that the mode of the letters is rather caisive 
and they slightly resemble tbe script of the Telugu country. Adverting to 
orthographical traits, that of donbling the consonant in a conjunct letter 
formed of r is retained. The language is Sanskrit and the composition is 
prose. The writing is generally £i-ee from errors, except for tbe confused use of 
the sibilants in the following instances ; for -wiwsb in 1. 2, ScfnivaTa for 

in 1. 3, vddlsmra for tJUtlWeara in t, 12, and ehiakya for in 1. 15. 

The epigraph commences directly with the mention of the date. It is 
dated the ^ka year 1313 current end the cyclic year Angtra, the lOtb tithi of 
the dark half of the lunar month Pbulguna, Saturday, The date is not regular 
and some error appears to have crept in while recording it. The citation of 
the ^ka year aeems to be incorrect. The cyclic year Angira or Angirasa 
corresponded with the ^ka year 1314 expired or 1315 current. If we make 
this correotioni the date would be regular in its other details. Then its 
Christian equivalent would be a, d, 1393, February 22, Saturday. 

After this comes a reference to ihe Nominatha Chaity^aya, It is follow, 
ed by the pra^osti of a hue of Jaina ponti^ who belonged to the Mlila 
Saihgha, Kimdaknnda auvaya, Balatkira ga^ aud Sarasvati gachohhn. These 
teachers bore the titles, Itiya-raja.[gnru ], [Mamdalil]charya, Mah&vfide^ 
vadiivara, Bayavadl-pitamaha, Sakahi-sTdvajjaija-[chakravarti ] and SaiddhAnta- 
ohiirya. Then we are introduced to two teachers, namely, the illustrious 
Pujyapada SvUmi and his favourite disciple Vidyanonda Svimi. The purpose 
of the record is disclosed in the coududiug portion. It is the erection of the 
Nishidhi or post-mortem memorial iu honour of the second of the teachers 
named above in the central hall of the Neminittha temple itself. 

1 la ft Curmur i^guttxl ( p. \do ) I ikavc cfb^ervftd that Mi41chiS4 ii oiEntidDed ftf Male. 

in ihe iuforlpiinnA nf tbe AieA, of tht L!i!tb a^nmrj ftod Uier, An «ftT]ier ftUaiion 
tc thli pl&fw iA kowevOf found Jin ad epL^mpli at Paakiir, dated the Cbllakja Vikramft 
yCAt BbuVD^ cor responding to A- D, lUDi—tn oonrAE of rvcMiinting tarjou deiti^ 
in ibn vinmiLy ai BiU3kuT» thfs rscord rAfer;} to the god Bontc^Tua of MalikTiiip 
form of the place-namE u wall as it« deity are bjtb inter eat iog^ 
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As may be seen ptesently from the following disoossion, the inscription 
is snpremely iinporbant in more than one respect. Bat anfortanately, it does 
not famish inany details regarding the two teachers speoiSed above or their 
spiritual lineage. In regard to the titles enumerated above^ it may be noted that 
they appear to be rather popular during this perioil; for they Ggnre with some 
Tariations in the prasastis Mf more th?in one eminent line of teachers.’ For 
instance, the of the lineage of Charokirti BanditadOTucharya of 

Sr a van a Bcjngola bore among others all the titles mentioned above* excepting 
the IfLst one. The teachers who be longed to n branch of this line subsequently 
founded at Sangltnpura or HilluvaUI in the Nurtb Kauara district, also claimed 
these titles.® One more Instance iudieating the popularity and prevalance of these 
titles is fouud in the Kap oopper-plates of Kelndi Sailajivanflyaka, dated a. d. 
1356. In this record Devaehandra, a preceptor of the Krapur ga^ia nod 
Tlntrini gaohchba is associated with these titles.* 

The erection of the Nishidlii or postmortem memorial recorded here 
is rather peculiar nod Ibis eulyect deserves scrutinj'. The word Nishidhi is spelt 
differently as Nisldi, Nisidhi, etc. The NishiJhis, generally speaking, represent 
such stmetnres as are constructed on the site where a follower of the Jaina faith 
died or where his mortal relies were cremated or buried.* But our ijisoription 
oipUcitly states that the Nishidhi of Vidyananda Svumi was act «p in (the form 
of) the central hall of the Nominatha temple. There are reasons to believe 
that the NGminntba temple must have been in existence prior to the 14th 
century a. n., the date of the record. The temple might have been renovated 
by the time of the record and on this oocasion the oentral hall of the renovated 
temple might have been dedicated to the sacred memory of the deceased pontiff. 
It is unlikely that the physical remains of the teacher were buried in the 
precincts of a public phioe of worship like the present temple existing from 
earlier times, and a structure was bnilt on the spot. 

If the above surmise be correct, it looks as if this is a strange and unique 
mode of erecting the Nishidhi, not known previously. But a careful study of the 

1 Ihuetnles 'H'itli n variation are lusuclaied vith the teackar HflmaaAna figniiitg 

io aa iiimriptloii from Mnlgond. dalcd ^aka 1313, B&rrari of oiroa A. d. 1*20; An, Bep, 
ou S. I. Epigraphy, App. P, No, 05, TLii HSiaufiaa, at hie name goggoitt^. 

might have belougcd to the S6aa ga^a and he waiy nio»l piubably, a later diwiipls in 
the eoniairiit line of preoeptom Irom ChandrllalvAt*, diMawed pievloiislj; above, 
pp. iSl ff, 

2 Siirana Bahltya, Vol. Ill, Nm. 10-11, p. gjB, gen abo Sontii Indian Enscription^ 
Vol. VII, Xa. 247- 

3 Karoqtukit Bj)h3aiiniA>aaB!ii (levtied edn.) p. 471, 

4 Ep. lod., VoJ. iX, p. H 

fl Annsli Bk Of. R-i. Imt, Vol. XIT, p. m. 
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epigrapbical fi^idencB ayaUable on iliis point would show that this Inipiession is 
UBjustifie^l A good number of instimces from the inseiiptions at Sravapa Belg* 
ola may be cited in support of the above view. Theso instances prove that it 
was a practice in tJiose days to set up Nislildhi memorials by associating them 
with a part or the whole of a sacred atruotui e, such as a mandapa or a j ilUr of 
a temple. Nos. 12{J, 128, 129, 234, 253, 362 ami 389, among others, of the 
inscriptions of Sravapa Belgola,’ will not only illmatrate but support the nbore 
thesis. This topic has been discussed move elaborately earlier In Part I. 

Now we shall oonceutrate our att^^ntion on the history of the .Tain* 
church at Malkbed and see if the prosent record could shed any light on its 
dork aspect. As ahowji elsewhere, M^ilkhcd must have been a great centre of 
Jainism from the early times and many a religious teacher of eminence must 
have flourished here. But in the present pitiable state of disruption and deead- 
enco of the Jaina faith no connected and authentio infoTmatiou could be gather¬ 
ed in respect of the line or lines of teachers that flourished here. During 
nay toui^g in this area and vi-dts to this place I collected some odd bits 
of information. Subsequently, with a view to verify my information and focus 
some reliable light on it, I wrote to a few eminent scholars interested in these 
studies. But the replies I received from them were disappointing. Nobody 
seemed to be In possession of at least a few facts regarding a portion or portions 
of the eeelesiasticftl history of the place. So 1 have to fall hack on my own 
resources and make the beat of wbat scanty material is available from my 
oolleotion and stuiiy. 

Leaving aside the aomidegendaty accounts which connect the great 
teachers Ko^daknnda aad Akalanka with this place, we have to give some ere- 
dence to the oonsensua of local traditions which attribute the foundation of a 
Kne of poutiffr in this place by JitiasSna Bhattaraka, the reputed teacher of 
the Rashtrokuta king Amoghavaisha Nripatunga who lived in the 9th century 
A. D. JinosSna probably belonged to the Sooa section of the MQla Saingha,* 
The details regarding the goj^a and gochchha of his spivitmj) lineage are not 
known. "We do not know how long the line of pontiffr founded by Jinasena 
continued to function. But it appears to have come to an end after some 
generations. 

Subsequently, another line of teachers seems to have established itself 
at Malkhe j some time by tho 13th century a. D.,if not earlior. This line, in nil 
probability* was associated with the Balatkara gaija and Sarasvati gachchiia of 
the Mola Sarhgha and Kopvbikunda anvaya. The pre.seut record furnishes the 
names of two tcflchers of this line. They ar e Ptijyat Sda and his disciple Vidya - 

1 Ep. Corn., 'Vol. 11. 

2 E.Kiiit4k Eihilpn TatiikC', VoL X-H, p. 336. 
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nanda. Meagre th. >ugh tliis information, it is based on epigraphic evidence and 
thus helps us to extend our vision on both sides. 

Even to the present day, Malkhed is supposed to be the headquarters of 
a line of Jaina gurus who wield some influence among the Jaina community of 
these parts. Though divested of much of their former dignity, they have preserv¬ 
ed s(Hne traditions. It would be useful to examine them carefully with a view 
to glean any possible links for the pontifical history of Malkhed. We may note 
with great relief in the first instance that the Malkhed gurus are addressed by 
the term Balutkaraguna. This expression undoubtedly is a conniption of the 
designation Ealatkar^* gana. Reading through this tradition we can surmise 
that the present gurus of Malkhed are the spiritual descendants of the line 
of teachers who belonged to the Ralatkara gapa. As Salatkara gana formed 
part of the Mula Sarhgha and Eopdakunda anvaya and was associated with the 
Sarasvati gachchha, we can fill in these details also in the account of their lineage. 

The present line of Malkhed gurus claims its foundation by the pontifif 
Abhinava Nemichandra Siddhantakirti Bhattaraka. But surprisingly enough, 
their pattavali commences with the preceptor Vidyananda Svami. The pattavali 
of the Malkhed gurus in my possession was taken down as it was recited by 
a priest of the Neminatha temple at Malkhed some twenty years ago. As the 
priest was not a well-educated person, one might doubt its authenticity. So 
its accuracy is not beyond question. The succession of teachers may not 
be reliable and many names might have been conveniently left out. Inspite 
of my thus being conscious of its deficiencies, I have to use it in the present 
discussion; because it is the only source so far available to me on the subject. 
The list of the Malkhed pontiffi according to the pattavali runs as follows; 
The sequence of names may not necessarily denote direct succession in all cases. 

I Vidyananda Svami j 2 Nemichandra Siddhantakirti j 3 Buddhisagara i 
4 Mantravadi Devendrakirti; 5 Dapda Devendrakirti; 6 Chandrakirti; 7 Mahen- 
drakirti;8 ^ridhanakirti; 9 Devendrakirti; 10 Rajendrakirti; 11 Ratnakirti. 

The preamble to the pattavaU contains the foi-mal pra^asti of these 
teachers, which may be recorded here. It is thus: Nija-ghatika-sthana-Dilli- 

Malayadri-Vijayanagara-Vai-aroga-Patta-Pombuchcha-Cbaturvidha-siddha-simha- 

sanadhlivara.^ Here the place-name Malayadri stands for Malkhed. The other 
items in the praiasti have been commented upon at some length earlier in 
Part I. Vidyananda Svami is referred to in the pattavali as Srlmad- 
Abhinava-Gajapati-Vadi-Vidyananda-Svami. In another version of the pra^sti 

1 I have discussed elsewhere the significance of the expression Siddhasimhasana and 
suggested its Jaina association; vide p. 195 above. It is however not unlikely that the 
conception is influenced by the Tantric cult wherein prominence is given to the Siddhas 
For the Tantric influence on Jainism, see Jaina Iconography, pp. 183-84. 
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noted down by me at Aland, Nemichandra SiddhantakTrti (No, 2 of tlie above 
list) is given the epithets, ^rimad and Abbinava, and he is represented as the 
originator of the present line of Malkhed pontiffs. 

This Neinichandra Siddbantaktrti appears to have been a promineTit 
personality. His title 'Siddbantaklrti’, which may be oontrast«d with the 
noostentatious name of hb predecessor Vidyananda Svatni, and the suffix 
‘kirti“ in particular, which was subsequently adopted by his successor disciples, 
suggest that he might have introduced some important land-mark in the 
traditions of the order. 

1 am now inclined to identify Vidyananda Sv3mi of the present record 
with hia namesake who figurea at the top of the above list of pontiffe of Malkh- 
ed. Aly reasons for this idcntidcation may be enunciated a-s follows, Tdice 
Vidyananda of the MidkliSil pattavali, VidylLnanda of our inscription must 
have held a high position in the monastic order of the Jaina chnrch, os may be 
Seen from the dignified titles of his line. Both of them were members 
of the same spiritual lineage, Vidyanenda of the inscription belonged to the 
Mula Samgha^ Kondakumla anvaya, Ba]a.tk§ragat>a and Sarasvatl gachchha. Vid< 
yananda of the pattavali also must have owned the same spiritual distinction as 
indicated by the significant designation Ilalutkaragiina of the Malkhcd pontiff 
preserved till the present day. This identification would receive further support 
even from the imperfect details of the pattavali, which need not be adduced os 
a prinuL Ihcie argument against the hypothesis. 

Happily, by a strange stroke of coincidence, some more sidelight is 
forthcoming in respect of our teacher Vidyananda. This light is particularly 
welcome, and all the more so, because it emerges from another reliable epigea- 
phical source which is not only thoroughly contemporary, but is also discovered 
in the same region of Hyderabad, This epigraph was found at Ter in 
the Osflcanabad District.' It is incised on the pedestal of an image of 
Par^vanatha in a Jaina temple,* In view of the importance of the epigraph 
in oar present discussion and for convenience of reference I may give the 
following relevant extract from Its text: 

1 Svasti [(*j Sri ^ke 1313 [FrajapatiJ-samvosshhare Phalguna 
vadi H Budhavare 

2 Srl-Mulasamghlya<&l{ V ardhaman&Js^mi-chai^a.laya-knta-jli'jgijjid- 

8 ddhore samaySta-Siddhant-&ch£Lrya-Srlmat'Pujyapida'Sv^infiTh priya 

4 s( jS )lahya-Sri-Vidyiinanda-svamin&m,.. 

5 '"paduka u 

I This dMric.t iA to the GnJbarga PIsUlcI; wheteLD Molkbid Ih liloatadt 

3 Q. cd tlie History d£ ikt DckkMi, YdL pp* 

42 
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The above record is dated the ^nka year ISIS and the cyclic year 
Prajapatij the lltb #i(Atof the dark fortnight of the lunar month Phiil^na, 
Wednesday, The writing m damaged in the latter portion and ao its purport 
ie not fully known. Put its object appears to be to record the installation of 
tlie sandals of the revered teacher VidySnanda Svjimi, favonrite disciple of 
the illastrious teacher Pujyapada kSvAini. These sandals, wc are further 
informed, were received in the Jaina temple of Srl-Vardhamana at Ter on 
the occasion of its renovation. 

A close comparison of the essential details ooncerning Vidyfinanda 
Svamis, furnished by the Malkhbd and TEr records, will show that the two must 
be one and the same individual. The date of the Tor record is regular and its 
Christian equiyalent corresponds to a, d. 1S9*J^ March 20, Wednesday. Jt may 
be reasonably assumed that Vidyananda had died before tlus date and so his .sacred 
relics were brought over to Ter frou) Malkhcd for commemoration. Over a year 
further might have elapsed by the time of the Malkhed record, when as shown 
above, a Kishidhi memorial was set up irj his honour by dedicating tho central 
hall of the N^Cuiinatha temple to bis holy name. These events testify to the 
high sense of veneration cherished by the Jaina community of these parts 
towards the teacher Vidyinanda Svauii in particular and the spiritual line of 
MalkhGd pontiffs in general. 

We may also take note here of another eminent Jaina teacher by name 
Vidyananda Swimi figuring in an inscription on stone standing in the Pilr^a- 
natha Ba^tl at Kaikini,' Bhatkal Petha, xVorth Kanara District. The epigraph 
speaks highly of a devout follower of the Jaina religion, named Fayonpa who 
constructed a temple dedicated to Pfirsvauatlia at Kaiki^i and made a gift of 
land for the same. This raymjna was the favourite disciple of V'idyunanda Svami 
who belonged to the BalStkara gaija and Barasvati gachchha. The inscription 
is dated Saka 1310 or A, D. 1417 and it is not known if the preceptor Vidyfi- 
nanda Sviimi was living at the time. If we consider this ag the date of Ffiyanna, 
the teacher Vidyaminda may be taken to the previous generation. This would 
make the VidySnanda Svamis of the Kalkigi and Malkhed records contempora¬ 
neous. Noting this foot along with the common details of the munastie 
order of the two teachers, it may not be wrong to suggest their identity, 

TEXT 

1 Svasti [1* ] S'ake 1313 pravarttam^e A°*gi- 

2 ra-saniyataare PhalgunBrmash{ 3 )e krishna-pakBlie dasa- 

(Sa)mya“ 

3 m [ S ( S) ani Jvare kanaka-kojala-bhasurajin^vara-sado. 


1 EaruUk Tascriptiofij, Tol 1, Ko. 4), 
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4 ne 3ubhagam-bhavi[shnu]-madhya-parisare ^ri-Ne- 

5 [mi] natha-chaityalaye Sri-Mijia-Samghe Bala- 

6 tkara-ga[ne] Sarasvati-gachchhe Sri-Kumdakuni- 

7 d-anvaye amamda-chid-anamda. 

[Lines 8-10 are damaged.] 

11 .Ilaya-raja-[guru]. 

12 [ Mai;idala ]charya-Maha vada-vadis( i )varar Raya- 

13 vadi-pitamaha Sakala-vidvajjana-[ chakravartti ]- 

14 Saiddhamt-acharyya-SrImat-Pujyapada-sva- 

15 minarh priya-sh(^)ishya-Srimad-Vidyanainda- 

16 [svaminarh] nishidhir = iyam karapita .... 

17 .s( ^ )ubham bhadram. 

18 damaged. 

19 Sri Sri Sri ^ri Sri Sri ^ri [ ii*] 

Abstract op Contents 

Hail! In the ^aka year 1313 current and the cyclic year Arhgira, 
on the tenth day of the dark fortnight of the month Phalgnna, Saturday, in 
the Neminatha Chaityalaya, with its central hall growing ever beautiful, 
being the abode of Lord Jina and resplendent with the golden pinnacle, 
this Nlshidhi was set up in the name of the illustrious teacher VidyanMnda 
Svdmi, the favourite disciple of the eminent preceptor Pujyapada Svami, who 
belonged to the reputed Mula Sarhgha, BaLdthdra gana, Sarasvati gachchha 
and the distinguished Kundakunda auvaya and bore the titles, Raya-raja-[ guru] 
(the royal preceptor) Mandalacharya (ecclesiastical head of the region), 
Mahavada-vadisvara (the supreme advocate of his doctrine in great polemic 
contests), Raya-vadi-Pitamaha (the grand father or Brahma among the royal 
disputants), Sakala-vidvajjana-chakravarti (the sovereign ruler among all the 
learned) and Saiddhantacharya (the great exponent of the established doctrine 
of Jina). May it be auspicious. May it be all glorious. 

INSCRIPTION NO. IS 

( Found on the back of an image at Tengali ) 

This inscription was discovered at Tengali, a village about four 
miles from Malkhed. It was incised on the back of a Tirthankara image 
lying near the temple of Pandurahga. The image was made of soap-stone 
and measured about 8 inches in height and 6 inches in breadth. 

The epigraph is a short label inscription made up of six lines. It is 
engraved in round and handsome Kannada alphabet of about the I3th century 
A. D. The inscription is not dated. The language of the record is Kannada, 
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The record states that the image was caused to be made by Bammadeva, 
a lay disciple of the preceptor Nagavira Siddhantadeva who belonged to the 
Vandiyur gana of the illustrious Yapaniya Samgha, As it was a common practice 
in those days, the image might have been offered as a gift to a local temple and 
adorned it either as the central figure or an auxiliary piece. 

In the course of my survey of the antiquities at Tengali, I could not 
discover many vestiges of the Jaina faith and had to satisfy myself with this 
single piece of Jaina sculpture. But after my perusal of the present inscription 
I gathered the impression that this village must have contained at least one 
Jaina temple in the period of the 12th-13th century a. d. This impression was 
justified not only by the evidence of the present sculpture, but also by a reference 
to a Jaina temple found in another inscription of the place (No. 16). It is 
clear therefore that the present image was associated with the Jaina temple 
mentioned in the following epigraph or a different shrine situated in the 
locality. It has to be observed that no trace of such a temple or temples is 
available at present and it most have been completely destroyed in the later age. 

Nothing is known about Bammadeva, the donor of the image. But it 
may reasonably be inferred that he was a local chief of some status. Not many 
details are disclosed by the record regarding the preceptor Nagavira Siddhanta¬ 
deva also. We do not know from which place he hailed. But his connection 
with the Vandiyur gapa furnishes some clue regarding his identity. This gaija 
is ah*eady known to us from an inscription at Adaki (No. 9). But the addi¬ 
tional information which we get from the present inscription is that this gana 
was a constituent of the Yapaniya Samgha. 

Yapaniya Samgha along with four other sects of the Jaina ascetic 
order was considered heterodox in .the later days of the faith. But in the 
earlier days this sect functioned as an important institution and commanded 
much influence in Karnataka and other parts of South India. A large number 
of inscriptions on stone and copper containing references to the teachers who 
belonged to this sect have been discovered in many parts of Karnataka.* But 
the existence of this sect in this part of the country during the 12-13th century 
is revealed for the first time by two epigraphs in the present collection, viz., 
the present inscription and the Adaki record (No. 9). It is very likely 
that the teacher Nagavira Siddhantadeva of the present record was connected 
with the spiritual line of the teacher Guijiavira Siddhantadeva figuring in 

the Adaki inscription. This is suggested by the identity of their epithets and 
common name-endings. 


• 1 Journal of the University of Bombay—Arts and Law, Vol. I, 1932-33, p. 224. 
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TEXT 

1 ^ri-Yapaniya- 

2 Sa^gJiada Va[ni*]di- 

3 T^-gganada Nagavlra- 

4 SiddliautardeTaia Ba' 

3 mmadevanu pra- 

6 time [ i* j Mamgale-iiiaba.-^ri [ ii’*] 

Translation 

This image was caused to be made by Banunadera, the lay disciple of 
the teacher NiigaTira SiddhaotodcTa who belouged to the illustrious Yapaniya 
Samgha and VarhdiyviP gapa. May anspidousness and great glory attend this I 

INSCBIPTIOK NO. 18 

( Faqnd oa a stone piece at Tengoll) 

This inscription was found indeed on a piece of stone at Tengali near 
Mslkbsd. The fragment hearing the epigraph was built into a dilapidated wall 
sending in front of the mosque kuo^v^ aa Kari-maailti ^ 'black mosque'), The stone- 
piece measures 15.6 inches in length and 8.5 inches in breadth. It may be ob* 
served from the contents of the document that the inscription is fragmentuy. 
The main portion of tlie record is lost and only a few lines at the end are 
preserved. These Hues also are neither complete, nor do they ran 
continuonsly. 

The epigraph is engraved in Xannada characters of about the ISth 
century a. d, -The language is Biannada. The important part of the document 
which should have contamed information about the reigning king, the date 
and the oircurastances of the gift, etc., is missing. The estant portion relates to 
some details regarding the boundanes of the gift land. It also refers to a few 

supplementary gifts, that seem to have been made on the occasion of the 
mam gift. 

lu the preserved lines of the inscription occurs the reference to a Bosadi 
or Jaina temple. Meagre though this information, it carries much signi6cance 
with it. It proves beyond doubt the existence of a Jaina temple in this 
locality during the 12th century a.d. This evidence coupled with that of the 
previous record shows how places which were once active abodes of the Jaina 
faith have been completely wiped out of all its traces. 

In line 13 of the text there is a reference to the Mahamandal«^7ara Vira 
Bibharasa with whose approval the gift is said to have been made. This Vrta 
Bibbarasa must be identical with his namesake who also figures aa the approving 
authority in another inscription at Tengali, dated in a- d. 1106, the Slat regnal 
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year of the Western Chfilukya king Vikramfiditya VT, We may farther 
recognize this Vita Blbbaraea as a soionof the IJau a family, the mem hers of 
which were ruling in these parte, first as the Feundatories of the Ghulukyas of 
Kalyat^, and subsequently under their successors, the Kalaohiirh. A good 
number of epigraplis collected by this author at Teiigall and Kijagi, furnishes 
mteresting details concerning these Ban^ rulers. It seems two brothers named 
Chandarasn and Bandarasa, claiming their descent in the lineage of the mythi¬ 
cal hero Bilna, son of Bali, cawed out for themselrea a .small principality consist¬ 
ing of one hundred rillagfts in the region of Manacdadi Tliousjiud scMnetimo in the 
I Ofch“l Ith century. The area of Temguli Seventy, apparently m:ide up of seventy 
villages, was iiiduded in this principulity which was termed Khiindava-maudala, 
Those chiefs distinguished themselves by tiie epithets, Biloavaifis^bhava 
(born in the lineage of Bans) and Xhaj^dava-iuauduliidhl^Tara ^overlords 
of the region of iGi^dava-maiadala). They also bore the epithet DurmtikhA- 
ksbltipaladabdha-vara-praaSda (those who had secured the gracious boon of king 
Durmukha), the significance of which is not clear, Ttra Eibbarasa waa nn early 
member of this family who distinguished himself by his valour, philanthropy and 
religious fervour. Another renowned member of a later date wag Vira 
Gonkarasa who was a subovdiiiate of the Western Clwlukya king Telia III in 
a. o. tI62. Vira Gonkarosa.g son Udayaditya and Vit-a Gonkarasa, son of Vira 
Ealarasa who must be another clxief of the same family, figure jointly os donors 
in an imeription at Kalagi of the reigo of the Kalaelmrl iruler Kilya-Muriiri 
Sdvideva, dated in a, D, U"3. The Bmias are a conspicuous family of chio& who 
played a subordinate r6Ie ia the political histoiy of tiouth India from the 3rd to 
the 16th century a, d. They had spread into various brancht-.^^ «ud settled 
themselves in parts of the Andhra Goia, Tamil and Mysore State.' But 
the present family which may ise designated the Banos of Khamiava-mapdala has 
been brought to light for the first time by the inscriptions of this oi-ea. *' 

I D^y incidentnlly point out here the presence of a member of the 
B^a fismily in an onfamiiiar region, which has remained unnoticed so 
earlier context 1 have reviewed a few daina msoriptious from 
Lakkupdi; in the Gadag talak, Dharwar Dt. On the base of a pillar in the 
NannCSvflja temple in thia village is incised an inscriptiou which states that 
the rows of pillars in the said temple w'ere ordered to be prepared by DevaJabbe 
of the Hobbai?a family* Some members of the Baija extraction describe 
themselves as the Per-Bupas or H cl>B;inas, i. e., Great Bapas. Such 

1 'Tlie moMs in Bautit India'; Journal of Indiftd History, Vol. XXIX O&SlT pp. 133 hT 

i 'The of KtilnJB’i*-[HftU'^alii'; Joarcal of Oriea'al BE-xeanb Vol Yvt 

Ports HV, pp, 95-101. ’ ’ 

3 See ppi» 14C-41 abore. 

4 An, Rep, on 3.1. Epigraphy, USG-S?, Appeedii Jp, So, 47. 
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references are met with particulary in the inscriptions of the Telagu country. 
The advent, however, in the Gadag area, of Devalabbe who evidently belonged 
to the family of Great Sanas, cannot be explained at present for want of 
adequate information. 

The names of four villages are met with in the portion of the epigraph 
under review. They are Hiriya-Jarhbuge, Dandahatti, JKoravara and Temguli. 
These may easily be identified with the present day villages Jambigi, Dapdoti, 
Koravar and Tengali respectively. The first three villages are within the radius 
of a few miles from Tengali and Malkhed. As I have shown elsewhere Dandaha* 
tti, according to the tradition, formed part of the great metropolis of the Rash* 

trakuta emperors, ^identified with modern Malkhed. Tengali is the provenance 
of the two inscriptions. Nos. 15 and 16. 

TEXT 

1 .1 = a-Karhchavalladim temkalu 

2 .kala karhba 1350 a-vuriih terhka basadi- 

^ .Gavare^vara-totadirh badagalu Bhogesvaradevara 

4 .halli Hiriya-Jambugeya prabbu ma- 

^ .lu krayarh-goihdu [bi]ta keyi Nagimarasa 

6 .^rimad-Damdahattiya Mahaprabhu Nagara- 

7 .madiyaih priti-danavagi kotta keyi manne- 


8 .badagal = a-kala karhba 300 segolava- 

9 .lu kotta keyi chelleya-baviya sarisadalu 

10 .dadim badagal = a^kala kamba 450 mattam = a- 

11 .tta keyi Koravarada batteyirhd = orhdu hu- 

12 .prabhugalu kotta gadde Amranatha-devara ba- 

13 .Srimanu-Mahamandale^varaih Vira-Bibbarasar 

14 .matiyim kotta kabbina tota gaddeya Bammade- 

15 .badagalu mattaru...mattav = alli .gereyim- 

16 .yan = a-Teihguliya Mahaprabhu Sovarasaru- 

17 .gakkam Chaitra-pavitrakkaih pujariy = a^an-a- 

Abstract op Contents 


Lines 1-5: A Jaina temple to the south of the village, the garden of 

Gavaresvara, the god Bhoges'vara and the chief of Hiriya-Jambucre are 
mentioned. ° 

Lines 6-10: The Mahaprabhu (great chief) Nagarasa of the illustrious 
Daihdahatti is mentioned. 

Lines 11-17: Reference is made to the route leading to the village 
Koravara and the god Amranatha. 

The illustrious Mahamapdalesvara Vira Bibbarasa is mentioned. A gift 
by the Mahaprabhu Sovarasa of Temguli is referred to. 
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INSCRIPTION NO. IT 


(Fonntl ia a temple at HariiaQr) 

Tliig iaMription was found at Hamfir. It was bcised on a large slab of 
stone aet up in a neglected Jaina temple. Most of the record was damaged aud 
worn out, A few words and expressions that were legible here and there have 
been picked up and put together in the following text. The inscription must 
have been faidy big extending over a latga number of lines. But on account of 
its effaced condition it was not possible to take proper account of them. 1 saw 
another slab of stone set up in the same temple, which, also, must have 
contained an inscription. But it was Sq completely wiped out that I could not 
make out even a single word in it. I learnt later on from the priest of the 
temple that he himself had wilfnlly rubbed out these inscriptions in desperation; 
for be was constantly harassed by the tressure'hunting Bairagis on the one side 
and the residents of other communities in the village on the other. 

The inscription is cngreTed in Kanoadu characters of about the 12th 
century a. d. The language is Kannada. The epigraph coinmcnces with a 
prayer to the commandment of Tjord dina, J^eit it seems to have contained 
a genealogical aoooimt of the kings of the Western ChSlukya dynasty of 
KnlySlna, brought down to the reigning king Tribhuvanamalladeva or Vihrama- 
ditya VI. This seems to have been followed by a description of the MahSjanas 
of the place. It is gathered from other inscriptions in the loeality that this 
village was an agrah^a in the I2th century a. d. and was known by the name 
^leya Simala. After this vre come across a lady named KiiUkabbe and a 
member of the mercantile community, named Kalisetti- These persons figure iu 
another oontemporary record of the plane, from which we know that the 
latter was the son of the former and that they were Vaiiya by caste. It 
seems, they were Jaiua by persuasion. Now comes the date portion most 
of which is unforluuately lost. The inscription mentions a rognal year of the 
king [TribhuvanaJmaHadova, and the cyclic year Dhatn. As the king reigned 
from A. D. 1076 to 1126 the cyclic year Bhutn was the one which corresponded 
with A, D, 1096-97. The king must have been residing at Jayantipnra or 
Banav^i at that time os may be gathered from a reference to the place. The 
record also speaks of a laudatory chief, who bore the titles, 
and Kopajgi^uravaradhlivara (overlord of the foremost town of Kopapa which 
ia modern Kopbal in the Hyderabad Sl^te). 

TEXT 


...............m=aatu,—... 

bhavy a<jan§Qam.. 

...* - .CllIIllkya,-pratapa-chakri 

... .■■viprar.saihkulaidLih...i» 
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mm.ms.mm m m m ^ f M W §. JSvastl [1*] 

Yamfl-tiijatuH.,...,.. 

shat-karma-ni rata.,.. ... 

....gupi Kalikabba^am...... 

..........,,.,.......KaUscttL................. 

.. -malla-dcva-varshada 

...neya JDhatu-sariivaisarada... 

.Jayamtiporttda-nckvuii. 

..... ■ .Mabama94<'Ie^vararh 

Kopa 9 apurAT arod blttPamin.... 

... gutu-pild-aKidhabaiTi 


Ab 8 Tkaot of CosTBKTa 

Hail I May it coafer prosperity on all its ^Ithful followers—the pro* 
Foundly admired Commaudmeut of Lord Jina whose feet arc w'ashed by the 
water wliioh is the assembiage of rays shooting from the dindetns on the erests 
of all the gods and the demons. 

The emperor of prowess of the Clt^ukifa h’neofye......... 

Haill those who were endowed with tbc virtues of eelFcestraint, self* 
discipline^ etc,, and were engaged in the performance of the six-fold actions. 

Tbc virtnous Kallkabbe .... Kjl|iaetti.. 

In the year of the king [ and the cyclic year 


D/»(Wn,........from hls residence at JayanUpura.... 

The feudatory chief (who bore the title ), lord of tlie foremost town of 
Kopana...,..............worshipper of tbc feet of the preceptor........ 
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Inscriptions in the Kopbal District 
INSCRIPTION No. 18 


(Found on a Stone at Kopbal) 

This inscription was discovered at Kopbal, on a piece of white 
stone lying by the side of a tomb known as ‘ Khadiralingana gori ’ 
(Khadirlinga’s tomb) near the fort. When I visited the place subsequently, the 
stone was missing and could not be traced.* The stone which contained the 
inscription in full originally, must have been bigger in size. But as may be seen 
from the contents of the epigraph, it was later broken and more than one of its 
sides mutilated. Consequently, the record has to be incomplete and fragment- 

aiy. The maximum length and breadth of the stone piece measure 29 and 
25 inches respectively. 


The inscription is engraved in big characters carved deeply into the 
stone. The script is archaic Kannada of the 9th century a. d. The language 
18 Kannada and the composition is in verse. The record consists of six lines of 
writing all of which are damaged to a greater or lesser extent. The partially 
preserved text of the epigraph has retained remnants of two stanzas. One of 
themis in the Sardulavikridita metre and the other in its cognate metre 
Mattebhavikridita. Of the second stanza remnants of only two lines are 
traceable. It is likely that the epigraph consisted of these two verses only. 

In that case, it may be inferred that we have lost only two complete lines of 
the record. 

Each line of the inscription on stone appears to have accommodated 
one entire hemistitch of the verse. As the syllabic contents and the quantity 
of the two metres represented here are fixed, we can easUy find out the precise 
number and nature (short or long) of the letters that are lost in each line. 
This hM been indicated by introducing suitable signs in the body of the 


Nrin^luncl ^ iUustrioUS king 

Nppatunga Vallabha who, we are told, had destroyed all his enemies and wm 

rding the kingdom. The third and fourth lines of the first verse next speak 

T^e TTb'""' attained the hefven. 

The first two lines of the second verse and, as a matter of fact, the whole of it 

appears to have been devoted to the praise of the great qualities of the he^ 
1 In my recent visit to the place in 1965 1 found the stone again. 
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who laid down his life for a noble cause. The inscription is thus of the nature 
of memorial documents which are engraved on what are known as hero-stones 
commonly met with in all parts of Karnataka. 

The illustrious king Nripatunga Vallabha mentioned here must 
obviously be the great Rashtrakuta emperor, Amoghavarsha Nripatunga. He 
reigned from a. d. 814 to 877. As the record refers to his reign, it might 
be placed broadly within this period. The martyr appears to have been a 
person of some position and dignity. The circumstances of his death and all 
other details resrardinsf the encounter which cost him his life are not known. 

The Rashtrakuta emperor Nripatunga was a great patron of Jainism 
and Kopana or Kopbal, the provenance of the record, vras an eminent centre of 
the faith as revealed by a large number of inscriptions in the present collection 
and other sources also. It may be readied that an allusion is made to this place 
in the work Kavirajamarga attributed to this emperor. It would thus be 
interesting to view the present record in this setting, though one might think 
that it has no proper bearing in the present scheme of our study. 

TEXT 

1 Svasti [i*) Sri-Nripatungavalla[bha]---- 

2 dhvast-arati-narendran = ale nelanaih lirijai --- -[i*] 

3 prastavan = dal = id = endu talt = iridu matt = and = aji [ yo ] - 'i' — - 

4 prastutyarh padedaih surendra-sukhamarh vikranta-- - [ii I*] 

5 -ruguu-aughan = appa pa[ dev = ill = ita]>^-•>' - 

6 --kadanado. 


Translation 

Lines 1-4. Hail! When the illustrious Nripatunga Vallabha, des¬ 
troyer of his enemies, was ruling the earth,...having decided 

* this, verily, is the opportune moment 1 ’ and having valorously put up an intensive 

fight on the field of battle on that day.the highly praised warrior 

attained the happiness of the lord of the gods. 

Lines 5-6.who was a reservoir of great qualities 

. ...in the encounter. 

INSCRIPTION No. 19 
( Found on a Hill-rock at Kopbal) 

This inscription was found on the rock of a hill adjoining the fort area 
ait Kopbal. It is incised on the southern hill side of the gorge known as 
Chandramana Gudda (the hill of Chandrama). The rock is known as 
Chandrama Bandi and the gorge is also called Vaijti Kolia or ‘Camel Vale’. 
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The recotd coBaiete of six lines of writing. The lettei^s are fairly big anU neatly 
incised. The character are Kannada of the 9th cenluiy a. d., which have still 
pi-eserved tlieii* archaic traits. The language yf the first four hues is K^innuda 
and the composition is ptoae. The last two lines are composed in Sanskrit verse. 

The use of the cursive forms of the final m and r may be noted in 
the following words; Mi/ftr in I 2, mudipit/nr lu I. 4 , iduirfitn in L 5 and 
mamiTWi/atn in I. $. The earlier orthographical mode which preferred retention of 
class-nasals to amrsvara may be observed in a number of woids; for example, 
in 1. Ij tlajid'u and Kuodakunda in 1, 2, This feature becomes more 
pronounced in the combination of two words, when the precedin'^ anusvira 
is changed to the nasal of the das3 to which the Mowing 'consonant 
belongs; for in^ce, = in 1, 3 and jMh-idfan^^lapa/h-f/eydu 

in L 4. Similarly tho convention of doubling the conwi^nant after /■ may 
be detected in the eipressions, and utffffftri, {1. 3), iutyptJi 

( 1. G ), etc, In tlrltha (1.3), the reduplicated aspirate has been replaced by its 
unaspirato counterpai’t. We may note with interest the phonetic trans- 
formation of r to Z in the word dofiveii from the root tr. The writing is 
appreciably free from errors. \Ve may however note the following two small 
exceptions to this rule, 6vj(OTm)ay(»sr</ift, (1. 4) and M (c/i = ciiArI). 

The Sanskrit verse contained in lines 5-G is in tlie Arya meti-e- 

The epigraph opens with the mention of the date in words which is the 
Soka year 803, Next it introduces the illustrious divine Sarvanandi, disciple of 
Ekachattngflda Bhatara. Tho object of the document is to record the death of 
the former under the vow of samnyasana, The closing verse describiss in poetic 
language the eminence of Sarvanandi and ends with a prayer. 

The date is not verifiable in the absence of necessary details. Its 
Chriatian eqnivalcnt would roughly correspond to a. D. 88 L-82, The record 
does not futniab historical details regarding the teacher Sarvanandi. It is 
not known wherefrom he hailed. Hia spiritual lineage also is not stated in 
full. Tho epigraph simply mentions bis Kundakqnda onvaya. The tliree essen¬ 
tials of the spiritual lineage of a teacher generally mentioned, are the Saifigha, 
the gana and the gachchha. Bat they are conspicuously absent here. The 
omission appears to be natural; for, the practice of specifying a particular 
teacher in strict asaociatiou with these details, was not folly evolved at this 
period. This view is confirmed by an examination of similar instances occurring 
in the epigtaphioal records of the early period. 

The divine Sarvflmmdi is not known prcviougly and ia disclosed 
for the firiit’time by the present record. An maeription from Coorg refers to a 
teacher of the same name who was almost contemporaneous with the present 
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teacher. But he cannot be indentified with Sarvanandi of this record as -the 
former is stated to have been the disciple of Sivanandi. Another consideration 
that goes against this identification is this. The Coorg epigraph* shows that 
its Sarvanandi was living in a. d. 888, the date of the record; whereas according 
to the present inscription our Sarvanandi passed away in a. d. 881-82. 

The expression Ekachattugada Bhatara which occurs as the name of 
Sarvanandi’s preceptor is rather queer. This could be neither his 
designation nor his title. It appears to be a sort of nick-name by which 
he was popularly known. This nick-name was acquired by him probably on 
account of his association with an earthen vessel which he always carried with 
him; as the expression ‘chattuga’ in the name may be connected with the 
Kannada word ‘ chatti* meaning an ‘earthen pot.’ The whole expression may 
therefore be rendered as ‘ the monk of an earthen jar.’ 

Brief as the record is, it furnishes interesting information about 
the personality of sage Sarvanandi.' He was a great ascetic and an able 
exponent of the Jaina doctrine. By his saintly character and constant practice 
of preaching he wielded supreme influence on the minds of the people. He 
does not seem to have originally belonged to this place, i. e., Kopana. Like 
many an ardent aspirant of the faith, he appears to have migrated to this 
town to spend his last days here; because, this place was esteemed as one of 
the most sacred centres of Jaina religion, and there prevailed the belief that one 
would attain emancipation from all worldly bonds by laying down one’s physical 
sheath here. 

This inscription has been subsequently published by the Archaeological 
Department, Hyderabad.* Since some of the main points in the record ^ve 
not been properly dealt with in that publication, it would be worth while to 
discuss them here. Firstly, the last part of the third line of the epigraph has 
been read in that publication as, iirggan = tlrtthakkam = upakdrigaldgi. This has 
been interpreted as ‘having become a benefactor of the village and the holy 
spot.’ This reading of the text cannot be justified even according to the 
touched up photograph of the record published therein. So my reading runs 
thus; urggan = tirthakad = upakdrigaldgi. This may be rendered as ‘having 
obliged the people of the town by imparting the holy doctrine’. Tirtha or 
T^rthaka here means ‘ the holy doctrine.’ This interpretation, furthermore, is 
supported by the last verse which stresses the characteristic merit of the 
teacher by saying that he was engaged in preaching the holy doctrine 
incessantly. The former reading purports to make a distinction between ur 

1 Ind. Ant., Vol. VI, p. 103; Ep. Carn. Vol. I, Cooi^ Inscriptions, No. 2. 

2 Hyderabad Archaeological Series, Na 12; Inscription ^o. 2. 
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(K town) and( = holy place). This is iinwAiTMited, hecanse Kopana was 
both ffr and ccimhincd into one^ and them is no retison to believe that sncli 
a distineiion ever e^dsted, Secondly, the woi'd ildu iu the same line has In^en 
translated os 'havinjj aliglited.* TJiis isobvionsly wrong, becaose, the sense *to 
alight' is conveyed by the root and not by tL Here the form ildu is clearly 
derived from the root «■ lueaTiiug' to stay, to reside ’and any number of instances 
of the pbouetio transformation, of 7* into I can be cited from the epigraphioal 
sources of the period. 

Now we go to the woid fTiTfdipi'f/ar, wldoli has been translated os 
‘completed the (vrata)’ in the pabllcation. This does not bit the mark preci¬ 
sely. The root mudipu is often i-endeied to mean * to expire, to end one’s life, 
etc. The idea of death is more piominent in the expre.-islon lhau the idea of 
completion of the voiiV, This word occovs more commonly in tlie Jalna terminology 
and it has acquired a special significance of its own. Consequently, the word has 
assumed the nature of a Jaina technical term. Tim basic root is mudl and mtidiitu 
is its eansal form with tlie.5ufiixy>n added on to it, on the analogy of the roots 
tili-pu, etc. This root has its parallels in the other sister languages of the 
Dravidian group, vk., Tamil and Telugu. The root both in its primitive os wcU 
as causal form generally means ‘to end.’ But according to the Juina 
reUgious oonvention it is not merely ' ending or dying,’ The OKpresSioa is used 
to denote the death of a devout iollow'or of the Jaina faith, wlio voluntarily 
undertakes a solemn vow to end his life by fasting so that he might free him¬ 
self once for all from the bonds of karma and thus accomplish his object by this 
act of self-denial. So, we sliiill be nearer the mark if we traoslate the word 
omdipff/f*}'as 'attained final emancipation.’ The solemn vow ac-ordiog to the 
Jaina religious vocabulary is called mmifjftisnwt (1.4). It ia also known fts 
atid sf^rtiiulki-nmran^^ 

On account of the highly ]^joetic idea conceived in it, tlve last vers^ 
deserves our special appreciation. Herein Harvamindi is compared and oontra- 
sfced with ludra, the god of clouds and rain. By means of the material clouds 
Indra cools the heat of summer for tive time being. But here is our Sarvauandi 
who, by his subtle and immaculate spiritual teachings and practices, perpotnally 
quenches the heat of sinful actions. How unique is hia personality t 

TEXT 

1 Svasti [i*] Sri-’Sa,ka-va.riaha enttmuya muraneya variaa- 

2 dandtt Kim^akund-iinvayada Ekachaltugada-bhatarara (jiahyar 

8 Sri- Sarwana tid i-bhatarar «111=ij[du I'nggan = tirtthakad = u pa- 

karigftJteAgi 

4 pnla-kalan t= ttpam^eydu sofaamjnyasanan *= uintu mad jpidar [ii*J 
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5 Anavarata-iastra-dana-pravimala-charitra-jaladharai^ = chitram [ i* ] 

6 dnrita-nidagha-vighatam kuryyat-sri (ch chliri)-Sarwanandmdrah || 
Marhgalam [i*] 

Translation 

Lines 1-4. Hail! In the glorious Saka year, eight hundred and 
three, the illustrious teacher Sarvanandi Bhatara, disciple of Ekachattugada- 
Bhatara, of the Xundakunda lineage, having stayed here and graciously 
imparted the teachings of the holy doctrine to the residents of the town and 

after practising austerities for a considerable time, attained final emanci¬ 
pation by the vow of Saihnyasana. 

Lines 5-6. May this Indra, the illustrious sage Sarvanandi, destroy 
in a miraculous manner the heat of summer, namely, the sinful actions, by means 
of the clouds which are his immaculate practices, intensely purified by the 
incessant teaching of the holy scriptures 1 May it be auspicious! 

INSCRIPTION NO, 20 

(Found on a HUI-top at Kopbal) 

This inscription was discovered on the top of a hill in the mountain 
range near Kopbal. This hill is popularly known as Pallakki Gupdu or 
Palanquin Boulder on account of a boulder shaped like a palanquin surmount¬ 
ing it. It was on this same rock and by the side of the present inscription 
that a Minor Rock Edict of Asoka was discovered.* Two foot-marks are 
carved out on the same rock near the present epigraph. 

The epigraph consists of only two lines of writing. It is incised 
in Kannada script. The language of the record is Kannada. The engraver 
does not seem to have had proper training, since he has betrayed his igno¬ 
rance by committing mistakes even in the few syllables of this brief record. 
The akshara ta does not bear traces of length and so it is better to read it 
as such though wrongly for fa. The inscription states that the foot (= feet), 
that is to say, the foot-marks of the teacher Jata-Singanandi were carved 
out by Chavayya. It is quite plain that the foot-marks referred to in the 
record are those found near the inscription noticed above. 

The epigraph is not dated. . The only means by which we can 
assign a date to it, though approximately, is the evidence of palaeo¬ 
graphy. On this ground we can place the inscription roughly in the 
10th century a. d. 

It is a common practice in this country to preserve the memory 
of the revered personages, particularly the spiritual teachers, in the 
form of their foot-marks. These figures are assumed to represent the 
sacred feet of those worthies and are worshipped as such by their 

1 HjA Arch. Series, No. 10. ~ ^ “ 
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disciples and dev-otecs. Such ri;iot-tDuc1ca are generally carved at the spot 
where the revered persons spent a part or last moments of thek life; and 
inscriptions fnraishing details regarding them are incised nearby. THs 
is one way of celebrating the memory of the deceased among tbe followers 
of the Jaina faith also and such memorialB are termed the NishidhiB.’ 
Tims it becomes dear that the toot-marks on the hill deseribed above perpC’ 
tuate the memory of the teacher Jata-SIiiganandL who seems have passed 
away on the hill, under the vow of SalJekhana according to the Jain a 

religiouis custom. Chavayya" who engraved those foot-marks must havo been 
a disciple or devotee of Uie teacher. 


Now who is this Jat^^Singanandi ? An eminent teacher and scholar 
who ia variously styled Jutils, Jat^barya and Jalii-Simhanandi is known from 
literary sourcca in Sanskrit, Prakrit and Kannada languages. He is the 
fliittior of a Sanskrit poetical work composed in the classical style, named 
Variiogaoharltam. This work has been lately edited and published by Dr. A. N. 
UpaJhye. It is very likely that Jatii-Singanaodt of our epigraph is identiciil 
with the teacher Jata-Simhonandi of the literary fame. 

But this proposed identifioation presents one great difficulty and 
It IS the chronologlcyd disparity. It is proved on substantial grounds 
that the author Jata-Simhanandi must have lived by the 7th century a, n.* 
But, as seen above, we can not assign a date earlier than the lOtb inturv 
A. D. to Jaia-Singanandi of this inscription. Still there is a way out of this 
difficulty as suggested ly the learned editor. It is to assume that the memory 
of the spot where tho preceptor Jaia-Simhanandi breathed his last on the 
sacred hills of Kopbal was pre.served in tia<lition by the succeeding generations 
and that a later devotee of the teacher desirous of sotting up a memento in his 
name incised the foot-marka as well os the inscription on the kill.* 

TEXT 

1 Jata (a)-Simgaii&thdi acharyyara, podava 

3 Cbavayyam madisidam [u •] 


Trahsljltion 


This foot, 1 . e., foot marks, of the teacher Jato-Singanandi. 
caused to be made by Chavayya. 


was 


1 Aim. BJu Or. Re*. Iurt., Vol, XIV, p. 864. 

2 This name might be bq Bbhjflwiatioii of ChilvuvtdmjjB. 

3 Varfingwharitiim, Tatroi p. 22. 

4 Ibi±, p 33* 
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INSCHIPTION No. 21 

(Found in the Fort-wall at Kopbal) 

This inscription was traced below an image at Kopbal. It was 
a loose image of a Jaina ascetic seated in the Padmasana posture, carved 
out on a rectangular slab of black stone. The image was built into the wall 
of a bastion of the fort near the well known as Danakana Savi. Similar 
pieces of stone bearing inscriptions were found to have been built into 
the same sector of the fort wall. But as these records were inaccessible 
nothing could be made out about them. 

It was a general practice with the-builders of Jaina temples to 
set up the image of a seated Jaina ascetic at the top of the main entrance 
of the Jaina sanctuary. This was evidently intended to serve the religious 
as well as architectural purpose. This idol represents the Jaina ideal of life 
and is symbolic of the faith. The figure is identified with the Jina and the 
piece of sculpture is particularly known as the Jina-bimba. Tradition confirmed 
by recent discoveries testifies to the existence of a large number of Jaina 
temples in the ancient town of Kopbal. So it would be reasonable to surmise 
that the piece of sculpture bearing the present inscription embellished 
one of these temples. Subsequently, when ruin and devastation visited this 
place, this stray piece of sculpture appears to have been utilised in the 
construction of the fort. It was a sheer chance that the sculpture with its 
inscription was conspicuously preserved till the present day. 

The epigraph consists of a single line. Its alphabet is Kannada. 
The characters which are neatly carved belong to the 10th century a. d. 
The language is Sanskrit. The inscription purports to record an obeisance to 
the Jina-bimba or the figure of Lord Jina. 

TEXT 

1 Oih Jina-bimbaya namah [i *] 

Translation 

Om I Obeisance to the image of Lord Jina. 

INSCRIPTION No. 22 

(Found in a Cave at Kopbal) 

This inscription was discovered in a cave in the hills of Kopbal. 
The cave is situated towards the south of the Pallakki Gu^du of inscription 
No. 20. The epigraph is engraved on the rocky wall of the cave facing its 
entrance. The record consists of eleven lines of which the first eight lines 

are of almost equal length and the last three a bit longer. This lack 
44 
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of uniformity in the engraving may be attributed to the rugged and uneven 
surface of the rock. 

The epigraph is engraved in characters of about the 11th century 
A. D,, and they exhibit slightly archaic traits. The script and the language 
are Kannada. The composition is partly prose and partly verse. The ortho¬ 
graphical convention of doubling the consonant in a conjunct letter after t is 
strictly adhered to. Preference is shown to the nasal member of the 
class over anusvara^ which, as observed in the case of inscription No 19, is 
an earlier trend in orthography. The following are some instances to the 
point: 1.2; hand^imgini-y 1.5; 1.7; muniudrarj 1.9; = ingmi-, 

I. 10 1 SdntindthcMy 1. 11. Dental n is substituted for its cerebral counterpart 
while reduplicating the latter; e. g., awianurii in 11. 2 and 3. The root 
should really end in the Dr a vidian This position is correctly 
maintained in the present record. Sut it may be noted in this context that 
this root has almost invariably lost its original form, and is consistently 
written as iiegal in almost all the other inscriptions under study and 
elsewhere also in the epigraphical records ranging from the 11th century 
onwards. We may note the earlier verbal forms ending in ot’ in sddhisidor{\, 2) 
and gcydoT (1. 3). The past participle form ilda in 1. 4, derived from the root 
iV, may be noted in this inscription also. The record is almost free from 
mistakes with the exception of the word lyvatishie in 1. 11. SiihhciTfUJbndi is 
written as Simhanaiidi also (1. 5). 

The epigraph commences straightway with the mention of the 
first year of the reign of the illustrious king Vikramaditya. Next we are 
informed that the revered teacher Siriihanandi who was on fast for one 
month under the vow of Sallekhana attained consummation, that is to say, 
passed away. Five disciples whose names are specified, attended to his 
funeral ceremony. Then comes Kalyanakirti who, in all likelihood, was 
the properly initiated and direct disciple of the deceased monk. To 
perpetuate the sacred memory of his teacher he erected a temple on 
the spot where Siihhanandi breathed his last. He also had this inscrip, 
tion engraved. The record gives some details regarding the monastic 
order of Siihhanandi and mentions the names of a few members of this 
line. The last part of the inscription pays compliments to Kalya^akIrti and 
mentions his meritorious acts. 

Now let us review the contents of the inscription critically in 
larger details. Considering aU possibilities and the evidence of palaeography 
in particular, Vikramaditya whose reign the epigraph refers itself to, might 
be Vikramaditya V of the Western Chalukya house of Kalyapa. He ruled 
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from A. D. 1008 to 1015 ; and 6i3 the record refers to the first year of his reign, 
it may be assigned approximately to a. d. 1008. 

Though the record is not quite explicit on the point, there seems 
to be little doubt regarding the spiritual order of the teacher Simhanandi. 
He belonged to the Desiga gana and Kondakunda anvaya. It is known that 
the Desiga gana was a section of the Mula Samgha. We may again note 
here the laconic nature of the epigraph in furnishing not all the details 
as regards the lineage of the teacher. This may be due to the fact that 
such a convention had not yet fully evolved as we find it in the later 
period. The inscription mentions the names of five teachers who evidently 
belonged to the spiritual lineage of Simhanandi and were his predecessors of 
eminence. It is not clear if a direct succession in respect of them is meant here. 
The names of the teachers as furnished by the record, including Siihhahandi 
and Kalya^aklrti are as follows ; 1) Ravichandraeharya; 2) Gu^asagara; 

3) Gunachandra; 4) Abhayapandi; 5) Maghanandi; 6) Siihhanandi; and 
7) Kalyapakirti. From the tdgh tribute paid to his memory in the epigraph, 
Simhanandi appears to have been a sage of great renown. He does not seem to 
have been a resident of the place and associated with any local monastery. The 
record specifically states that he came to the holy place and practised 
austerities. So he must have been an outsider like Sarvanandi of inscription 
No. 19. Like many other preceptors he must have sought fulfilment of the great 

apabition of his life, viz., freedom from physical bondage, in relinquishing 
his mortal coil in this supremely holy place. 

It is worth noting in this context that a good number of sculptures 
commemorating the demise of Jaina aspirants in this sacred place are found 
carved on the rock of the Gavimath hill and other places. All of them do not 
bear inscriptions. Still the testimony aftbrded by such Nishidhis is valuable 
for assessing the importance of the place. 

The epigraph does not disclose in clear terms the relationship 
of Kalya^iaklrti with Simhanandi. But we shall be justified in assuming 
that the former was the disciple of the latter. Kalyanakirti appears to 
have been an eminent divine and influential monk. He does not seem 
to have been present on the spot at the time of his master’s demise. 
But arriving there later he acquitted himself creditably. It was he who 
was responsible for the construction of the Jaina temple in honour of his 
preceptor and the setting up of this memorial inscription. The temple was 
erected on the spot where Simhanandi breathed his last. Kalyanakirti had 
already earned a good name and gratitude from the followers of the faith for 
having installed an excellent image of Lord Jina at Bichchukunde. He 
was associated with the Jaina temple of Nagadeva, possibly at Bichchukunde, 
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which appears to have been under his charge. The last verse of the 
inscription farther speaks of the installation of the image of bantinatha at 
Bichchukunde. It is not clear if this installation is identical with the one 
alluded to before. It is likely that both the statements refer to one and 
the same event, because of the place where the installation took place 
being identical. Lastly, we may note the characteristic manner in which the 
Nishidhi memorial was set up for Sirhhanandi, viz., by erecting a temple on the 
spot where he passed away. 

The five disciples of Sirhhanandi who attended to the obsequies of 
the teacher are these: Siihhanandi-anna, Matis^ara-ai;ma Naralokamitra, 
Brahmachari-anna and Svamikumara. From the suffix ctnuot (brother) and 
kumdi^a (junior ) figuring in the names, they appear to have been junior members 
of the order under probation. The supplementary place accorded to Svamikumara 
in the statement seems to indicate his secondary r61e in the afiair. 

Though devoid of poetic merit, the epigraph merits consideration as 
a piece of literary composition. The first three lines of the inscription are 
in prose and the rest of the epigraph is in verse. The metrical portion of 
the record contains six stanzas.^ Five of these are in the Elanda metre; and 
the remaining one which is the third in order, is in the Mattebhavikridita 
metre. The honorific suffix tammadigaj^ meaning ‘His Holiness’, applied 
to Sirhhanandi, is not commonly met with in the Xannada epigraphs. The 
more familiar expression used in such contexts is guruvadigal.^ Tamniadigal 
however, appears to have been more familiar in Tamil parts. Ingini-tnaranct 
or Ingita-marana is a variety of the familiar vow of Saihnyasana also known as 
Sallekhana or Samadhimarana.* Etymologically, it may be derived from the 
Sanskrit root ing^ meamng ‘to desire’. The expression fittingly characterises 
the observance; for the person who undertakes it, does so out of his volition. 

TEXT 

1 Svasti [ I* ] Sri-Vikramadityana prathama-rajyadolu ^ri-Siihhanandi 
tammadigal inigini-marana[ dol = a ]- 

2 ondu tirhgalim sadhisi[ do ]r [ ] SrI-Simhana[ndi]-annanurhMatisagara 

annanun = Nara o- 

^ 3 kamiti-anurh Brahmachari-a^nanurh nalvarum vinayam-ge[ ydo Ir TSv 
ami ] kumaranum I J l 

4 Posatu Jinabiih bamam pujise divijar = bBichchukundeyol = nirif sinalga- 
kk = esed = ida N^adevana basadiyaKa- ‘ J Je> 

1 The editor of the Kanimda Inscriptions of Kopbal has noUced only five stanzas. ^ 

2 The editor of the above publication wrongly names the metre as Sardalavikridita. 

3 Ep. Cam., Vol. II, Nos. 24-5, 33-4, etc. 

4 Varangach^ritram, Intro, p. 22, n. 2. 
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5 lyanakirtti kTrttige nontam n [ 1* ] O gahannin = o mri[ sidan = u ]ttum- 
ga[ dri ]ya mege Simhanandyacharyyam band = irhgini-mara- 

6 uam-geydod = asarhgade Kalyanakirtti Jinajfasanamam n [2*] Moda- 
limd = imt = alavatta Desiga-gana-SrI-Koadakundanva[ y-a ]- 

7 spiidam = acharyyar = avaryya-viryyar = anagha[ r* ] Chandrayanadhl- 
sar = o[ pp-o ]dav-ild = ant = avarim balikke palarurh 

8 karma-kshayarh-geydar = avudan = embem ba ik = itta sanda Ravichandr- 
ucharyyarind = oliyol II [ 3* ] Gupa- 

9 sagararmunipatigal Gupachandra-mnnindrar = Abhayapandi-munindrar = 
ggapa-dipakar = enisida Maghapandigal nega dar = I-ba[ li ]-kra- 

10 madindam [ ii] [ 4* ] Kadu-tapam = ingini-marapadol = odalath tave nontu 
Simhanandy^haryyar mudipid = edeyol bedeihgam padedire mac^i Jinendra- 
chaityalayamam [ ii 5 * ] 

11 Atisayade ^ntinathana pratishte( the )yarh Sichchuku[ nde ]yol madi 
mahonnata-dharmma karyyadim vasumatiyol Kalyapakirtti-munipar ne- 
gaJdar [ II 6* ] 

Translation 

Lines 1-3. Hail 1 In the first year of the illustrious king Vikramadi- 
tya, His Holiness the illustrious Sirhhanandi attained the fulfilment of the 
vow of Voluntary Death which he practised for one month. 

The illustrious brother Sirhhanandi, brother Matisagara Naralokamitra 
and brother Brahmachari perfoiined the funeral ceremony. Svamikum^a was 
also there. 

Verse 1. Kalyapakirti of Nagadeva’s Basadi deserves all praise in 
the matter—Kalyapakirti who had already distinguished himself having installed 
at Bichchukunde a unique image of Lord Jina, an object of adoration to 
the gods. 

Verse 2. Oh 1 how marvellous is the achievement of E^lyapakirti 
who set up this memorial record of Lord Jina in honour of the great teacher 
Simhanandi who repaired to the summit of this lofty mountain and attained 
his end under the vow of Voluntary Death renouncing everything. 

Verses 3-4. In the Desiga gapa formulated of yore and in the lineage 
of Kopdakunda, resplendent were those early divines, unsurpassed in prowess, 
free from sins and adept in the practice of the vow of Chandrayapa. Subse¬ 
quently, a good many ascetics following their example destroyed the bondage 
of karma. How can I describe it in details ? Afterwards, in their lineage 
adorned latterly by Ravichandracharya, the monks, Gupasagara, Gupachandra, 
Abhayapandi and Maghapandi, the illuminator of the order, distinguished 
themselves in succession. 
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Verses 5-6, The great monk K&ly^akirti earned renown m the 
world by hia aupremely righteous performanoes, having coostruoted a apleodid 
temple in honoar of Lord Jinn on the spot where the sage Simhanandi 
attained final emancipation by wearing away the body uuder the dgorons 
austerities of Voluntary Death, and having Installed in a marvellous manner 
the image of ^antinStha at Hl<dii3hukunde. 

INSCRIPTION No. 23 
(Found on a pedestal at Kopbal) 

This Inscription waa noticed on a mntilatcd stone pedestal of an image 
at KopbaL The pedestal was lying near the well, known as l^akana Bavi, 
in the fort area. The image was missing and so it was not possible to ascertain 
its precise natare. The inscription is damaged and some of the letters have 
been irrevocably lost. The available portion of the epigraph consists of 
three lines, which are carved in tiny handaome alphabet. 

The characters are Kannada and the language is Sanskrit. The 
inscription contains no date; but it might be assigned approximately to the 
nth oentorj a. d. on polaeograpbical considerations. 

The record is a label inscription. It pnrporta to be that the image 
was a gift to the Jaina temple named Kuia Jinalaya. The gift seems 
to have been made by one [Ma^oilnddTa to memory and for the merit of 
the deceased [Sa]maraya who was most probably the former's father. 

At the end of the epigraph ia engraved the expression, *Par4va'. 
This term evidently is an abbreviation of Par^vanatha, the name of a 
Tirthankara, From this we might infer that the pedestal belongs to the lost 
image of Pilr^vanatba. This image might have been one of the twenty-four 
Tirthankaras, which were installed in the Kuia Jinalaya. This surmise 
is fiirther supported by the next inscription which in the same maimer seems 
to refer to another Tirthankara, Chandraprabha, 

TEXT 

1 ....devadi-sadrupam [MajebidOvona kuiri]*,,. 

2 .„.[Si]maraya-pacoksha-ya[^6].... 

3 ....Ka^o-jinalnye it Piifriva] n 

Trakslation 

This original and true form of the god......was caused to be made 

by [MajehidSva, (for being installed) in the Ku^a Jinalaya in memory and 
for the merit of [Sil]marayn. (This is) Pa [r^vaj. 
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IN8CRIPTI0H Ko, H 
{ Found on a podestal at Kopbal) 

This inscription was obscrred on another mutilated stone pedestal 
of an image at Kopbal. The pedestal was lying in the same plaoe where 
the pedestal containing the foregoing inscription was discovered. As in the 
former case, the image set op on this pedestal also was missing. This 
epigraph is more damaged than the previous one and many of the letters 
have been irrevocably lost. Three lines could be traced in the available 
portion of the epigraph which is engraved in tiny handsome alphabet, identical 
with that of the other epigraph noticed just before. The characters of the 
record are Kannada and the language Sanskrit. The inscriptioti contains no 
date; but it might be ascribed approximately to the 11th century a. n. on 
palaeographicul considerations. It may be further seen that even the contents 
of the present inscription arc almost the same as those of the preceding 
epigraph. Thus it appears that both these pieces of sculpture were prepared 
simultaneonsty os a gift to the same temple by the same donor and their 
labels engraved by the same engraver. 

As stated above the record is 'jore mutilated than the previous cue. 
But with the help of its twin we can find out its purport. It seems to 
register the gift of the image to idie Ku^a Jinulaya in memory and for 
the merit of [Sa]mai:aya. The donor might have been the aame person 
[Mfijcbldeva. There are traces of the letters ^'prabha' at the end of the 
third line. This might be a remnant of the cfiacod name Cbondraprabba. In 
that case the lost Image might be that of Uhandraprabha Tuthsokara 
which along with the images of other TErthankaras might have been installed 
in the Ku^ Jinalaya. 

TEXT 

1 .,,.dov&.drupaih>.... 

2 ,...[ Sajmaraya-paiO.. 

3 ....Kiifeadinadaye .-prabha 

Translation 

This.true form of the god.(was caused to be made).(for 

being installed) in the Kusa Jinalaya......in memory of.[SjLjmar&ya. 

(This is) [Chandra] prabha. 

IN&CBIFTION HO. 23 
(Found on a pedestal at Kophal) 

This inscription was discovered on a stone pedestal of a mutilated 
Jaina Image at Kupbal, The pedestal was lying in the ditch near the wellj 
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known as Danakana Bavi, in the fort area. No part of the mutilated image 
which surmounted the pedestal could be traced. So we are not in a position 
to say anything regarding the nature of the image except that it was seated 
in the Padmasana posture. 

The epigraph is in a fair state of preservation inspite of its having 
been roughly handled. It consists of two lines. The characters and the language 
are both Kannada. The inscription mentions no date; but it can approximately 
be ascribed to the 11-1 2th century a. d. on considerations of palaeography. 

The epigraph contains the following information. The image in 
question was installed in the shrine of Pushpadanta Tirthankara, which was 
associated with the Mula Samgha and Baiakara ga^a. The sculpture was made 
by Saihsaja, son of Bommisa. Baiakara gapa is evidently the Balatkara gai^a. 
The two names Bommisa and Sarhsaja and particularly the expression ‘ made ’ 
in the statement of the record^ point to the fact that Samsaja might have 
been the sculptor-donor of the image, who not only executed it but dedicated 
it to the said temple. 

Brief though the inscription, it is profoundly significant in that it 
furnishes, in the first instance, direct confirmatory evidence on the existence of 
manifold religious institutions in this sovereign centre of Jainism. A local tradition 
asserts that Kopbal contained an immensely large number of Jaina temples. This 
tradition finds its support from an allusion in the epigraphical sources also. An 
inscription from Sravai^a Belgola* of the 12th century a. d. informs us that there 
were twentyfour Jinamuni-sarhghas in Kopa^a. We might interpret these 
muni-saihghas or monastic organisations with reference to the several ascetic 
sections or groups, such as the Samgha, gapa atid gachchha into which the Jaina 
church was divided.® The present epigraph offers a concrete instance to the 
point. While specifying pointedly that the temple to which the image in 
question was dedicated, belonged to the Mula Saihgha and Balatkara ga^a, it 
helps us to believe in the existence of similar shrines owned by other 
Saihghas and ga^as also. 

1 The more familiar expression in snch contexts is the phrase ‘ caused to be made when the 
donor gets the image made by the sculptor and has the label engraved on its pedestal. 

2 £p. Garn., VoL II, No. 345. 

3 According to an inscription from the Shimoga Dt. there lived in Kopapa in the first part 
of the 12th century a.d. an eminent pr.M:eptor named Vad^ucharya Vratipati who belonged 
to the Mula Samgha, Eundaknnda anvaya and Kranur gana. The record tells ns that he 
was more renowned than N^mideva (i. e., probably Nemichandra, the guni of Cbavuinda- 
raya). Unfc^unately no more details are available about the preceptor ya4dacharya of 
Kopana who bad attained such high reputation among the followers of the fait; see Ep- 
Carn., Tol. VH, Sh._Na 64; Vol.jII, Intro, pp. 14, 26, etc. 
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Prom the expression saudha, which conveys the sense of a dignified 
structure, used to describe the shrine of Puihpadanta Tirthankara, it appears 
to have been a magnificent edifice. We do not know if the lost sculpture in 
question occupied the place of the central or main image in the sanctuary or 
served the subsidiary role as it was the practice to install the images of other 
deities by the side of the main deity in the same temple. 

TEXT 

1 Sri-Mula-Sam[ gha * ]Ma Balakara-ga[ na* ]da* 
Pushpadamta-tirtthamka- 

2 ra saudadali Bommi[ sa ]-maga Samsaja 
m&dida pratime [ II * ] 

Translation , 

This image was prepared by Samsaja, son of Bommisa (for installa* 
tion) in the mansion of Pushpadanta Tirthankara, owned by the Balakara gapa 
of the illustrious Mula Saihgha. 

INBCBIPTION No. 26 

(Found on a Hill-rock at Kopbal) 

This inscription was noticed on a rock of the hill adjacent to the fort 
area at Xopbal. It is incised on the southern side of the gorge known as 
Chandramana Gudda (or the Hill of Chandr^a). The epigraph is situated 
about a few yards higher up on the same rock on which the inscription No. 19 
is carved. The epigraph is associated with some carvings which merit our 
attention. 

The carvings comprise the following scenes depicted on the rock 
close to the left of the inscription. The scenes are set up in two parallel columns 
of representation. In the upper panel of the first column immediately to the 
left of the epigraph is carved the standing figure of a Tirthankara with the 
triple umbrella at the top and a fly-whisk on either side. The lower panel below 
this contains the figures of a teacher and two disciples. The teacher is holding 
in his hand a book of palm leaves, which evidently indicates his act of preaching 
the holy doctrine from the scriptures. In the lower panel of the adjacent} left 
hand column the same scene of the teacher and two disciples is repeated. 
In the panel above this in the same column we see a teacher in standing posture. 
The figure is plain and without decoration.* 

1 Here the scribe eppeers to have used the abbreriations, Sam las SotAffha and ga for ^o^a. 

2 See Hyderabad Archaeological Series, Ko. 12, plate I, a. 
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Now the first column, I think, portrays the general feature of the 
Jaina faith as promulgated by the I^rthankaras and expounded by the monastic 
order of monks. The second column has its bearing on the specific personages 
figuring in tiie epigraph. The epigraph speaks of the teacher Chandrasena and 
his lay disciple Chandappa. The plain standing figure in the upper panel might 
be the teacher imparting religious instruction. 

The epigraph is somewhat worn out on account of long exposure to the 
sun and rain; and as the letters are not deeply incised, it does not yield faithful 
impressions. The inscription is brief consisting of five short lines of writing. 
Its script and language are l£annada. The characters evince slightly later 
tendency. The record is not dated, but we might ascribe it approximately to 
the 13th century a. d. on palaeographical considerations. Its object is to record 
the setting up of the Nishidhi memorial in honom- of the deceased Guddagala 

Chandappa, a lay disciple of Chandrasenadeva and a resident of the illustrious 
town of Kopa^^a. 

It may be noted in this connection that my reading of the text of the 
record materially difiers from that of the editor of ‘The Kannada Inscriptions of 
Kopbal. I have read the name of the deceased person as Guddagala 
Chamdappa, whereas the editor reads it as Gurugala Bhaihdappa. I have 
examined the inscription in situ and see more justification in the reading 
given here. 

Another consideration incidentally points to the correctness of my 
reading. As remarked in the introduction of inscription No. 19, the gorge 
or "the hill which contains some of these inscriptions is traditionally known 
M Chandramana Gudda, and the rock in paticular containing this epigraph 
is called Chandr^ana Baijidi. These names are suggestive and indicate 
that they might have been derived from the association of the locality with 
^ individual named Chandrama or Chandra. This Chandra may be easily 
identified with Chandappa of the present epigraph. This Chandappa, we may 
fimther note, was a resident ot the place and might have been well-known in 
^s time among the Jaina inhabitants of the town by his devotion to the 
aith and as a disciple ot the reputed tea,cher Chandrasena. He seems to 
have attained final emancipation by observing the vow of Sallekhana, under 
the mstrucUons of the teacher, either in the gorge or more likely on 
the hill-rock where the present inscription is engraved. Memorable as the 
event was, it was preserved in U-adition by ^ the townfolk even during 
the time of the succeeding generations, and the hUl. area and the rock were 
cmnmonly as sociated with the name of the religious martyr. 

1 Hyderabad Arcb»eological Seriei, JIo.. 18, p. 6.1 
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No details, however, are forthcoming in regard to this Guddagala 
Chandappa or the teacher Chandrasena. As stated before, the inscription 
speaks of the setting up of the Nishidhi memorial. Here in this case, and 
in a few others which we shall presently examine, the expression Nishidhi 
refers to the inscription itself; and this may be teiken as a kind of memorial; 
for, apart from the present record and except for the carvings described 
above, no relic of a structure or any construction could be traced on the hill 
or in the vicinity. , 

Another important aspect of the inscription lies in its reference to the 
ancient name of the place itself. Though modem Kopbal has been identified 
with ancient Kopana, on the strength of a volume of circumstantial evidence, 
this record constitutes the only piece of authentic epigraphical document 
hailing from the same locality that attests the seal of al»olute confirmation on 
the issue. 

TEXT 

1 ^ri-Kopanada . 

2 Chamdrasena-deva- 

3 ra gudda Guda( dd )gala 

4 Chamdappana ni- .. ^ 

5 sidhi [ 11* ] . 1 . 5 - 

Translation 

This is the memorial set up in honour of the late Guddagala Chamda- 

ppa, a lay disciple of the teacher Chamdrasenadeva and a resident of the illus¬ 
trious town of Kopapa. 

INSCRIPTION No. 27 

(Found on a Hill-rock at Kopbal) 

This inscription was found on a rock of the hill adjacent to the fort 
area at Kopbal. It is incised at a distance of a few yards away from the 
previous inscription (No. 26). The epigraph is worn out on account of long 
exposure to the sun and rain and only faint traces of the writing have been 
preserved. 

The record is brief comprising six short lines. It is engraved in the 
Kannada alphabet and the language also is Kannada. The characters bear the 
stamp of a later period. The epigraph contains no date; but we might ascribe 
it to the 13th century a. d., judging by the standards of palaeography. 
The purpose of the record is to perpetuate the memory of a person named 
Payana who died according to the Jaina religious rite ot Sallekhana. Payapa 
was a lay disciple of a divine who belonged to the Mula Sarfagha and Sena gapa. 
The name of the teacher is lost. The epigraph seems to contain a few more 
details in regard to the deceased person, but they are not legible. 
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The editor of * The Kannada Inscriptions of Kopbal’ has made out the 
record almost completely. According to his reading the following additional 
information could be gathered about Payana. He was pa^nosvdmi or chief 
of the town assembly and the son of Chokka* Vodeya Nakisetti. 

The inscription avers that it is the Nishidhi of Payapa. As in the 
previous case, there is no indication in the present instance also to assume that 
the expression Nishidhi refers to any construction or even representation on or 
near the spot of the epigraph. So we have to interpret the expression with 

reference to the inscription itself which is both an epitaph and a memorial in 
the name of the deceased. 

TEXT 

1 Sriraatu [ Mula-saih]gha 

2 Sena-gana .d§va-bhata(ta)ra- 

3 ra.gudda .... 

4 de.[sejttiya maga 

5 .[Paya]- 

6 nana nishidhi [ ii* ] 

Translation 


This is the Nishidhi (memorial) set up in honour of the late Payaqia... 

the son of......8etti, a lay disciple..deva-bhatara belonging to the iUustrious 

Mula Saihgha and Sena gana. 

INSCRIPTION NO. 28 

(Found in a Temple at Kopbal) 

This inscription was found incised on a slab of stone'in the Neminatha 
Basadi in the fort area at Kopbal. The slab was built into the pavement of 
the temple. It is not known where the Inscribed slab was kept originally. But 
it 13 obvious that it was somehow displaced from its original position and very 
roughly handled. The renovation of the temple seems to have taken place some 
time ago. On this occasion or even before, the slab was removed and put into 
service for the new construction. The persons who were responsible for the 
renovation were too ignorant or callous to notice the writing on the stone. The 
m^n’s hainmer had its own rdle to play in the act of vandalism. As a result of 

•-d woeMly 

• V • extant portion of the slab measures 38 inches in length and 22 
inches in breadth. It contains about 61 lines of writing. These Hnes could be 
counted from the traces of letters left over at the extremities though most of 

obviously on account of its 

being trequently trampled down by the devotees visiting the temple. 

' •* ‘Ohokka' in line 3 might be ‘Chikka’. op. oit., p. 7. 
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The LQscriptioQ is engi'Rved in Kftnnad& alphabet and the obaractezs 
are very small and well-shaped. The language of the fii'St 50 lines is Kapnada ;; 
aud the remaining ] 1 lines are composed in Sanskrit. A few words here and 
there that could he deciphered with some releraney have been picked tip &om 
different lines and presented here in the form of the te^i of the epigraph. It 
goes without saying that the major j;ortion compriaiug the most important items 
of the record, which must have contained valuable information a boat the religions 
acti^ties in this great centre of the Jalna faith, has been irretrioTably lost. 

The text at our disi^osal mentions Ptatapachakravarti S lifthana 
Simhapa, as we know, was a renowned ruler of the Yadava dynasty of 
DSvagiri, to whose reign the record apparently belongs. This assumption is 
supported by the date aud another signibcaut expression in the text. The date 
is the ^ka year 1163 coupled with the cyclic year ^rvari. The ^ka year cited 
is to be taken as current and as such it agrees with the cyclic year. Its Christian 
equivalent would be a. d. 1240, The partly preserved expression dahfhii^esha 
may be construed to contain a reference to the conquest of the sonthem territory 
by the sovereign. We know from the HaralalialU record that Sirhba^a conquered 
the southern country as far as the river Cauveiy and planted a pillar of victory 
on its bank.* 

The epigraph contains other references which may be noticed here. 
The term Fadmivatl indicates most probably the Jaina ^aaanadevati of 
Parivanhtha l^rthankara. Mention is made of the office of Hsjairdshthi or 
Merchant Prince denoting the dignided designation of a member of the 
commercial oigauisalicn. The phrase rSja-rdJat-kirlfa-tafa^Sjita seems to be a 
part of the descriptive passage relating to the Arhat or a Tlrtbankara. 

The object of ihe epigraph appears to be to record a charitable endow¬ 
ment of land for the benefit of one of the Jiuilayas of Kopbal, The gift of laud 
appears to have comprised 10 mattars. The boundaries of the gift laud are 
SpeciSed in detail and this portion, curiously enough, besides being in Kannada 
is repeated in Sanskrit also. Generally speaking, even in the records composed 
in Sanskrit, the portion relating to the boundaiitrs of the gift laud is written iu 
the local language so that it could be followed by the local authorities who were 
responsible for it.s preservaffon and maintenance. But here the case appears to 
be rather peculiar. The repetetion may perhaps be attributed to the idea of 
confirmation. The practice seems to h&ve been prevalent in those days, to set 
up stones bearing the representation of the triple uml^rella on the boundaries of 
a land assigned to the tTaina temples. Snob stones are referred to in the mscrip- 
tion by the term, I'ui in Kannada and eJAatra^iray^fdishdi^ in 


I J. B. B. B. A, 8., VoL XV, p. 385u 
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Sanskrit. This symbol is characteristically Jaina in conception and execution. 
Instances of this practice are found in the Tamil country also. The river Tunga- 
bhadra, which is a few miles away from Kopbal, seems to have been refered°to 
in the context of the boundaries of the gift land. 

TEXT 


. Padmavati . 

... Raja-^reshthi-[ ni ]yoga. 

... raja-rljat-kirita-tat a-pujita. i 

bhnihganuih .nirupama- 

mahime. . prasada-datta. 

.dakshin-aiesha . 

.Pratapa-chakravartti Simhana 

.. . C^aka-varsha] 1163- 

T neya Sa(^a)rwa[ri]-samvatsarada. 

.... dhannma*karya-nimittaih . 

■'0 .gbale. mattaru 10 .. 

.mukkodeya kal . 

.mukkodeya kal . 

. mukkodeya kal . 

. mukkodeya kal. 

.gopara-purah-sthapitarchchha- 

, tra-traya .dakshiijasyaih 

di^i Tuihga .gulmah..... 

.8thapita-chatuh-k6i;ia-^ila i 

■ . prade^a-sthapita-^ila 


Absteaot op contbnts 
Padmavati. 


A A h of Merchant Prince.a bee (in the lotus feet). 

. 

Q. . ° .. the southern (countries) 

..Simhaija, paramount overlord of prowess. 

1163 and the cyclic year ^rvarl.for the charitable 

;..SMe.mattam 10.stone with the hgure of 

the triple umbreUa. stone with the figure of the triple umbrella..!.. .... 

...stone with the figure of the triple umbrella, set up in front of the tower 
.® .[Tungabhadra] towards the southem direction...*.'!.*’ 
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INSCRIPTION Ho. 2d 
(Found OD a Templopillar at Kopbal) 

This inscrifition vyos discovered on a atone pillar of a Sit'a temple at 
Kopbal. The temple Is situated near a well, known as Irammana Ba^vi, otitside 
the town and towards the south. The originat place from where the pillar 
seems to have been brought over here is not known. The contents of the 
epigraph repeal that it must have originally belonged to a Jain temple. In the 
hey-day of its glory this town possessed a large number of Jaina temples. Ruin 
and destruction oarae upon this place afterwards. During these later days of 
decline this pillar seems to have been removed from one of the dilapidated 
Jaina temples and built iuto the present temple of Siva, which'apparently is not 
an old construction. 

The epigraph is in a fair state of preservation and comprises twelve 
lines of writing. Its script and language are Kannada, It contains no 
date; hut may he ascribed approximately to the 13ih ceutuiy a. i>. from an exa¬ 
mination of its characters. There is not much to note on the orthographical or 

other a,spects of the record^ though the convention of doubling the consonant 
with r is met with in one or two instances. 

The record is brief and thoroughly businesslike. All the formalities 
sneh as the invocation, etc., usually associated with a gift document, are safely 
excluded. The object of the epigraph is to record an endowment of land to 
the Jaina temple named Santaladeviyara Hasadi. The name of the donor, which 
is slightly damaged, appeals to be Lakfikh&^Si-ya. He w^as an ofheer of the 
illustrious lady Gauradevi and held the cftice of the Steward of the Betel Bag, 
The gift land appears to have been procured free from all impositions by purchase 
h:om the one Hundred aud Ten Mabajanas of the place and assigned to the 
above named temple. 

These transactions involve a number of interesting personalitiis; but 
Unfortunately we are not in a positron to note any historical details about them. 
Firstly, Gauradevi appears to have been a lady ofsome repute, who owned an oflGcer 
like the Steward of the Betel Pouch. Secondly, there is no indication in the 
record to connect the One Hundred and Ten Mahfijanas with Kopbal. But on the 
strength of circumstantial details furnished by the epigraph wo would be justified 
in presuming that they belonged to this very town. Thirdly, the name of the 
Jaina temple, which was the beneficiary of the gift is suggestive. Wo know 
that bautakdevi was the name of a queen of the eminent Hoy sola king 
Vish^uvatdhana and she waa a zealous adherent of the Jaina faith. It 
aeenjs therefore likely that she might have erected a Jaina temple in this 

supremely holy centre of Jainian, and the temple was named after her aa 
tSentaladeviyaEa Basadi, 
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After » brief id;&teaietit of the gift the reoord proceeds to deiscribe 
the booedaries^ of the gift land. In codes e of thi^ deifcription some valuable 
infortnatioD ts mcidenta! ly disolosed in regard to the J aina religious Instittttions 
of the place, The Jaeds helonging to the following Jaiua temples are mentrloned 
as ^joining the gift land; 1) Araalya BasedI; 2) Tirthada Basadi; 8 ) TLmamba^ 
rasiya Baaadi. The names of these Jaiua temples are again dignified and 
suggestive; but unfortunately wo are not in a position to throw out any definite 
in respect of them. The altusiou to these three temples in addition 
to the one named above leaves no doubt in our mind regarding their location and 
also the provenance of the present inscription i for we know for certain that this 
eminent centre of the JaLna'^foitb tiontamed an enonuously large number of Jalna 
shrines and so the above-named temples must naturally have formed a few 
among them. 

We may now consider one or two words of lexical interest occurring in 
the record. The expression haUuge is used in the sense of neighbourhood or 
proxnmiy. The word ghap^ seems to denote a specific land measnre, though its 
precise extent cannot be ascertained. Two varieties of this specific measure are 
mentioned; one is the ftl/oda f lon^bwisc) gh&je and tha other wgfldotfu (breadth- 
Wise) The word ga}e. is atiU in vogue in some parts of Kan^tnka among 

the agriculturiate. It denotes ^the work of cultivatiou turned out by a pair of 
yoked bullocks in one day'. This word occurs in No* 38 also. 

TEXT 

1 Svasti [i*] ^rlmad-Gaurfid^viyara Hadapada La- 
3 khkha * * ryya Saiktaladeviyara basadige [Chijkkd- 

8 diya holadaHi mOrn mattaru kejya nti- 

i jn-padiriibara keyya satwarbSd^-parihi.rav-agi 

5 hadedu kotfa ^Ssans[ i* ^-stha|akk6 simeyent = eiiidade 

6 modal = Arasiya-basadiya m&nyada ha- 

7 ttngeyhhd- agalad ghale 14 H- hadagalu Tlrttha- 

8 da-basndiya bhSga-sthalada mSnyada hattuge- 

9 yirh nEada ghaje 47 paduvalu TimaThbarasi* 

10 ya-basadiya mUnyada haitugeyiiii badaga! = agala* 

11 da ghale 14 u- teiiikal>*Araaiya'hasadiya rnH- 

12 nyada matlar = ocdara hattugevim nilada ghaje 47 f n* ] 

rttANSLATlON 

Hwll This is the charter of endowment of cultivable land measnring 
three uattarus in the field of Chikkddi (smaller canal) made over to the 
Ba^^ S^taladfivi after procuring it free tk-m ail impositions from the hands 
Of the One Hundred oac? Ten representatives cf the place by laJtUhd^ndygft, 
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the StewAfd of the Betel Foneh of the iUuetrioiis GatixadeTi, The bouDdaries 
of the land ere ee follows; To the east, breadthwise ghales lu the neigh, 
boitrhood of the land endowed to the Arasiya Basadi; to the north, 47 leugUi- 
wise ghales adjacent to the endow'ed land under the possession of the Tirthada 
Basadlj to the west, breadthwise ghales towards the north in the vicinity of 
the endowed land o^ed by the Timambarasiya Basadi; to the south, 47 
lengthwise ghalca adjoining the one mattaru of endowed land belonging to the 
Arasiya Basadi. 

INSCRIPTION No>3Q 

( Found on a Boulder in the Hill at Kopbal) 

This inscription was noticed on a boulder on the top of a hill near 
Kophal. This is removed by some distance towards the south fi'om tlie boulder 
named Fallakki Guo43. the provenance of iosoription No, 20. The boulder 
comprises one of the sides of an arch-shaped natural cavern. 

Before rcviewuig the contents of the epigraph in detail we should 
do well to devote our attention to the illustrations found in the cavern; for these 
are not only sitnated near the mscription under study, but are also closely 
associated with its contents. To the left of the epigraph is drawn a triangular 
niche which seems to represent a shrine. Inside this triangle is the hgure of 
a TirtbanlcHra with the triple Umbrella overhead, standing on a pedestal. The 
symbolic pair of fly-whisks t$ shown on either side of the Tlithankara outside the 
triangle. A pair of footmarks is also incised on the rock nearby. All these en¬ 
gravings are of the nature of a rough sketch and there is no flneness about them. 

The insciiption consists of four lines of writing; and is in a fair 
state of preservation. The epigraph is rather indifl'erently incised and the 
letters are not neatly executed. Its script is Kannada. The tirst line is 
written in Sanskrit language, whereas the remaining three lines are composed 
in Kannada. No date is mentioned in the record; the characters are of the 
later period, and we may ascribe the epigi'aph approximately to the 16th century 
A.n, on palaeographlc grounds. 

The izLScriptioQ commences with an invocation to the illustrious deity 
Obhaja-Ghandranatha. Then it states that the holy feet, that is to say, the 
foot-marks of the illostrioua preceptor Devendrakirti Bbatti.raka w'ere carved by 
his favourite disciple Vardhoruauadeva. Now In the light of these contents of 
the epigraph w'e can read into the representations described above. The flgure 
of the Tlithankara inside the triangular niche evidently stands for the deity 
Chhaya-Chondi-anStha of the inscription. The foot-marks may be referred to 
those of the teacher Devendrakirtl. As discussed lu conneotion with 
msdiption No, 20, these foot-marks must have been carved to perpetuate the 
46 
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memory of the teacher after his demise. The monk Devendrakirti, like many of 
his class, appears to have ended his life under the vow of Sallekhana on the parti¬ 
cular spot in this hill near Kopbal, and his sacred memory was thus preserved, 
according to the usual custom, in the foi-m of his foot-marks by his disciple. No 
details regarding the monk Devendrakirti or his disciple Vardhamanadeva are 
recorded in this epigraph. 

Now who is this Chhaya-Chandranatha mentioned in the epigraph? 
It has been suggested in the foregoing paragraph that he might be identical 
with a Tirthankara of the Jaina pantheon. But no such name could be traced 
among the twenty four Tirthankaras known to us. Still, as Chandranatha and 
Chandraprabha are identical, we may identify Chhaya-Chandranatha with 
the Tirthankara Chandraprabha. Now, there seems to be some significance 
attached to the expression Chhdtjd qualifying the name, which cannot be explained 
pioperly. We may, however, note the following points in this connection. 
A tradition is prevalent in the Jaina community of the Dharwar and Belgaum 
area in respect of the deity Chhaya-Chandranatha. This tradition points 
to the existence of an image representing this deity in the hills known as 
Chinchali Gudda about two miles away from Mulguiid. It is reported that the 
image is caived on a rock and is clearly visible in the shadow of the rising sun. 
We may further observe in the present context the existence of a temple at 
Mulgund dedicated to Chandraprabha Tirthankara.* 

*^1*® inscription has been published in the Kannada Inscriptions df 
opbal. It may be seen that my reading of the text difl’ers materially from 
that given therein. My reading is based on in situ examination of the record 
and may be claimed as being correct. Tlie important words in the epigraph, 
viz., mc^iya pada and kaffisidaru, are missing in the text of the above 
publication. In the absence of these expressions it is not possible to explain 
properly the representation of the foot-marks on th*e rock. The characters also 
are not so late as to be ascribed to the 18th century a. d. 

TEXT 

1 Srimach-Chhaya-Charhdranatha-svSmi vijayate [i*] 

2 Srimad-Devemdrakirtti-bhattarakara madiya pafda] 

! shi(si)[sya (3hya)rum = a-]Vardhamanadevaru 

4 [kattijsidaru [n*] 

Translation 

Victorious is the illustrious Lord Chhaya-Chandranatha. These holy 
fiwtmarks of the eminent divine Devendrakirti Bhattaraka were carved out by 
his lavounte disciple Vardhamanadeva. 

1 Ep. Ind., Vol. XVI, p. 54. -- 

2 Hyderabad Arobaeologioal Series, No. 12 , p. 8, 
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INSGRIPTIOH No, 8i 
(Fcnjnd in a cavo at Kopbsl )' 

This and the Foltowmg fourteen iesoriptions were discoTered in a aava 
in the hills near Kopbal, It is the same cave which contoicts the epioraph of 
Slmhanandi (No. 2a), All these inscriptioas were noticed on the rock forming 
the roof of the cave. The first peculiarity to be noted in respect of these 
writings is that uiilika the other inscriptions discovered at Kopbal, they are 
such records as are not incised in the rock but written on it,' The second 
peculiarity is the material used for this writing. We do not know what it is 
precisely; but it appears to he a kind of chemical ink or paint, white os well as 
coloured. The solution must have been so fast that it has proved to be 
indelible even after a lapse of several centuries. The third peculiarity consists 
iu their being the names of pilgrims or visitors. 

Though constitutmg mere names the importance of these records might 
be judged from the following ghservations, 1) All these names indicate that 
the persons who bore them were the followcra of the Jaina faith. 2) Some of 
these records are early ones and may be classed with the oldest Jaina records 
hitherto discovered at Kopbal. 3) ileferences to the places to which the 
visitors belonged, contained in some of these records, show that they came 
from fiir off parts and go to establish the great reputation of tiiis holy place, 
4) Like Satvanandi of Ne,19 and Simhanandi of No, 22, aomo ofthepil^ims 
8eem to have spent their last days in this holy place. 

None of these records bears any precise date. The charaoteis of some 
of these writings eshibit earlier traits. Others are of a slightly later period. 
So from the palaeographio point of view they may be ascribed approximately 
from the lOth to the I3th century a. d. The alphabet and the langu^e of these 
writings is Kannadji, The nauiea given hereunder are only a few of the larger 
number of them noticed in the oave. 

TEXT 

I PHriaaklrtti devaru bamdaru [ i* J 

TaANBLATIOK 

The divine ParisakTrti visited this place. 

IKBCBIPIIOK No. 33 
(Found in a cave at Kopbal) 

This was noticed on the same rock »e of the previous inacription. The 
place Karabada to which tlie pilgrim seems to have belonged, tuighi be identified 
with modern Kur&d in the Satara Dt„ Bombay State. 
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TEXT 

I Karaliada l]ii4ranEgaiii^& [ i* ] 

TftANSLATIOK 

liidraiiSganpa of Karahadft (rialted this place). 

INSCBIPTION No. 33 
(Found in a cave at Kopbal) 

This was noticed on the saine rock as of the previoua loscripticn. 
Payapa appears to W u lay disciple like ludranaga^jga of the former record. The 
year of the visit of tlie pilgrim Is also recorded heretti, 

TEXT 

1 Puyai^a hatiidarti [i*] Plavamga saiA [(•] 

TaANatATios 

PEya^a visited this filaoe in the cyclic year Plavanga, 

INSCRIPTION No 34 
(Found In a cave at Kopbiil) 

This was noticed on the same rock as of the foregoing record. The 
pilgrim appears lo be n divine like Pariaakirti of No. 31 . The epithet Masopavfisin, 
meaning *one who observed the fast of one month' Is iciteresting. 

TEXT * 

1 MSs5pava9i Mahatiamdi [ i* J 

TRiKSLlTlOK 

Mahanandi, the faster one month (visited this place). 

INSCRIPTION No. 39 
{Pound in a cave at Kopbal j 

This was noticed on the same rook as of the preceding inaeription. The 
pilgrim seems to have been either a professional priest of a Jaina temple or a lay 
disciple associated with one. 

TEXT 

1 Bastiya Ssihtappa [ i* ] 

TBaUBtiTlOH 

Sfintappa of the Basti (Jaina temple) (visited this place), 

INSCRIPTION He. 38 
(Found in a cave at Kopbaj} 

This was noticed on the same rock as of the previous iuscriotion The 
pilgrim seems to be a lay follower of the faith. 
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TEXT 

1 ChAkbftjlya ChaiiidrAppa [i*] 

TaANaLAiioN 

Ohakkajija Chaifvdrappa (viaited this place). 

INSCRIPTION No. a? 

(‘Found in a cave at Kopbid) 

Tills WAS noticed on the same rock as of tbe above record. The pil^uu 
appears to be a lay folloiver of the faith. 

TEXT 

I Lakhamija [t*] ^ 

TaASatATiON 

Lakhapi^a (visited this place). 

INSCRIPTION No. Sa 
(Found in a cave at Kopba)) 

This was detected on the same rock as of the above record. The pilgrim 
may be a divine. 

TEXT 

1 Vardhamana [i*] 

TalKSLATIOK 

Vardhamana (visited this place). 

INSCRIPTION Na 39 
(Fouiui in a cave at Kopbal) 

This was detected on the same rock as of the above record. Kollapura 
is the modem KolhSpor. The actual name of the pilgrim is missing. 

TEXT 

1 Kollnporada SOba^a maga .... [ I*] 

TnaasLATioa 

1 ... son of BObaua of KoUS-pura (visited this place), 

IHBCRIPTION Ho. 10 

(Found in a cave at Kopbal) 

This was discovered on the same rock as of the above record. The 
pilgrim hailed from Temgnli^ which is to be identihed with the modem Tengali 
near Malkhed in the Gulbarga Dt. It may be noted that two inaerlptions of 
this coUectioD, Nos. 15-16, oome &om TengalL 
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TEXT 


1 Teriigujiya Samgappa [i*] 

TilA»aLATIOrf 

Sariigappa of Terhguli (liaitod tliia place). 

IN5CRIPT10K No. 41 
(Found to a cave at Kopbal) 

This was noticed on tlie aame rock a$ of the above lecord. The pilgrim 
was a resident of Gumdafcal, which may be identified with modern Gnntakal, a 
well-known Railway Junction. 

TEXT 

1 Gntfidakalla Somigud4^ [r*] 

Transiatidn 

SSmigudda of Guriidakai (visited thia place), 

INSCBIPTION No, 43 
(Found in a cave at Kopbal) 

This was noticed od the name Hick as of the ntwve record. It is not 
known if the name represents a pilgrim or the place wherefrom he hailed. 

TEXT 

1 Brahmasamudra [ i* J 

TBANSLanos 

Brahmasamudra ( visited this place ) 


UIUOKIPTIDH No. 43 
(Found in a cave at Kopbal) 

This WM copied from the some rock os of the oboro record. Tho 
mmo T<4 »bi^ B loterestiog. It mop be either o title or e personol nome. 
In case it be the latter, the person might be the pilgrim’s father. 

TEXT 

1 Tudaramalla Naifejinathanu [i*] 

(tisited tJL“^tT 

IMBCMPnON Hq. M 
(Femjil in a cave at Knpbd) 

This from the seme rook os of the obovo record The 

loaoription oontama details of a date* but thAD- Brrv *. ^ ^ 

of the &ko peer. The plrim o'pplf to ™^»We m tire ebseoee 

““ of the members 

of bainva dynasty of Vijayanagara at a later period. 
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TEXT 

1 Mlsaragariida Kaljappa-Nayakaru [(*] 

2 Bakshasarsamvatsara Margasirsha an. 11 Guru [t*] 

TaAlfSLATlO]!! 

Mlsaragarhda {manly auioog the manly of the moasUches) Kallappa 
Nayaka (visited this place) on Margasirsha du. 11, Thursday, of the cyclic 
year KAkshasa, 

IHSCRIPTIOir Ro. M 
{Fcimd in a cave at Kcpkal) 

This was copied from the same rock as of the above record. The 
pilgrim appears to be a lay follower of the faith. 

TEXT 

i Mal|aDeya maga Xaihjai'a.yana [ i* ] 

Traitblatioh 

Nanjataya, the son of MaUane (visited this place). 

TNSCRIPTfOK NO. 46 

{Found on a atone nteii Uppma<Be(gSri) 

Thia inscription was discovered on a slab of stone near the village 
Uppina Betg$ri. Tlie stone was lying on the boundary of the Held owned by 
the Msli Gauila (revenue official) of the village and situated about a mile and a 
half away towards the north from the locality. The details regarding the origi¬ 
nal place of the inscription are not known. The story, however, concerning its 
later vicissitudes was reported as follows, The stone, it seems, was lying some 
time back in a lane of the village called Hireken (big street). People held 
my stations notions about it and believed that it was a means of Gudiug out 
hidden treasures. Accordingly, some treasure-huutem from the ueigbbouiing 
villages luade an attempt to steal it away. While they were carrying it in a 
Imllock-catt at night, they were haunted by terriHc appavitious. Frightened 
at this experience, they removed the stone from the cart and threw it out. 
Since then it was lying at the very spot where i Iboud it during my visit to the 
place as specified above, But it may be seen from its conteuta that the main 
interest of the inscription is to record the gift to a Jaina temple at Kope^a or 
tuodero Kopbot. Hence we would be justified in assuming that the inscribed 
dab belonged originally to Kophol only and that in the later days of deoluie of 
the faith, it might have been somehow removed to Uppina Betgeri which iff 
about fifteen miles from Kopbal. At any rate, there is nothing in the record to 
trace its connection in any nianner with the village of Uppina BetgSd. 
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The elab is vf white stone with blackish tinge. It is tA mediun} alae 
and almost sqaarc in dimensions. Contrary to the usual practice, no figures are 
carved at the top of th© slab above the writing. A space of about two feet is 
left over after the torraination of the record. The record consists of 26 lines 
and it is in a fair state of preservation. However a few lettei^ are worn out 
in some places. The characters belong to the tenth century a. p. and evince 
normal m^es of tho period. TJie alphabet is Kannada which has still retained 
its archaic features. The orthographical convention of doubling the consonant 
following »■ in a conjunct group is obaerved. Almost invariably auusvara has 
given place to the nasal of the following letter. The langnage is Ka n n adji 
and the composition is prose except for the last two Imprecatory verses in 
Sanskrit, 

As the elaborate oonveution ot introducing a record with the iuvo* 
cation ami other formal details had not yet fully evolved at this period, the 
inscription, in tho manner of a number of simitar epigraphs of this area, 
coniinences directly with the mention of the reigning king. This was the 
illustrious emperor Akillavarsha Cbalakc^nallata Kannarudeva. Then comes the 
date which Is the Uttarilya^a-samkrinti of the Sakn year 887 and the cyclic year 
Hakt&kshi. After this we are introduced to a subordinate family of chiefs 
claiming their descent in the Yadava lineage. Next, we are told that a chief 
n a m ed ^nkaraga^da of this house erected a Jinalaya at Kupana and desired 
to endow land for its mamteuaiioe. The object of the document is to 
record an endowment of land for the benelit of the temple by a local chief 
named ^tt-ayya. The gift was entrusted into the hands of the illustriona 
divine Niganaudi Pa^dita BhatSra of the Surastha gai;^a. 

The epigraph is highly important and a critical examination of its 
contents reveals interesting facts regarding the political and religbus life 
of the region. Firstly, the king Ak^avarsha Kannaradova is to be identilied 
with Krishi^a TIT of the Kfiahtrakuta house of Malkhed. This is vouched 
by the date as well as the distiuotive title, Chalake*nall4ta, which was 
characteristically assumed by him.’ The &ka year 887 cited hern is to 
be taken as current. In the cyclic year Bxktakshi, the Uttarayaga-saiiikrSnti 
occurred on Pushy a ba. S, Friday. The Christian equivalent of these details 
would W A, o. 961, December 23, Friday, lu the absence of reference to the 
week-day, the given date is not subject to closer verification. 

The record furnishes the names of six immediate ancestors of 
Sankarogaijda and they are as follows: P^aiaja, Sankatagapda I, Appuvar&ja, 
Sankbapayya, Commarasa, Asagamariisa and ^nkainga^da IL The last 
nam^ Sankataganda 11 is the donor ^aragaijHia. The inscription attributes 
the following titles to him . Mahasitmantfidhipati ( supreme among the feudatory 
i Bp. Ind, VoL VI, p. 179^ --- 
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ralera), Jnyndhlrri (fiftn tti 'rictory), BWan/ilk«mina (the one lUnuiofthis 
earth.), Abhimana-dliAvula (unblemiahed in prideH'lttarfi'Meni (the Golden 
It'fmintaiii of tho Ratta tionse)^ Ri\ja-Hhfli'Is»ravfl ( Hlifirisrava aiiion:£ the tuTers 
of wide repqtation), Vidvishta-NarfiyapH (<rod N’amyj.na to the hostiles), 
Sntyarijava (ocean of truth ) and Dhurma^ratEakara (min© uf jewels in religion). 
These titles testify to the di^fnified position held by ^nkarngruida H in the 
kingdom and also distinguish him as a great personality endowed w ith excellent 
character and religious faith.* 

Now an attempt may be made here to see if any further inforuialloii 
could be gntheved in regard to this flatikaragapda from the eplgraphicid or 
literary sources, which would help ua to understand his personality better. Fot- 
tuDatelyi three insci’tption.s which might be assigned approximately to the 
period of the present epigraph, speak pi a subordinate chief named f^ukara- 
ganJa who was goreming the province of Banavfisi. One i>f these is a hero* 
stone frrjm Talagund in the Shlmoga District.* This belungs to. the reign 
of Akalavarsba Kandhara Ballaha who may be identified with Krishna IIf 
of the Riishiculiuta line of Malkbed. Another is from KyilsanQi* in the 
Dharwar Dt-,* This record mentions Kaudara Vallabha as the reigning king wlio 
is to be identified as before with the Rfishtrakul^i king Krishna III. In this 
inscription f^nkaragapda is addressed as Mahnsamautadbii^ti. The third inscri¬ 
ption again comes from the above place and is uS3ooiat<.d with the reign 
of Krishria Ill's successor Kityavarsha KhoHigfi<* It may be observed 
from the above details that it is one and tbe same Sartkavaga^da who 
figures os the governor of the BanaTSsi province in ibese three epigraphs. 
Thus we are justified in identifying Mah&siln]ant&dbipati ^tikaragapcja 
of our epigraph with his namesake of the above three epigraphs, as 
the latter also Lore the di.stinflt{ve title Mub^amantAdhipati as disclosed 
by one of the inscriptions from Kyfisanhr. 

Thri.e more insciiptions discovered recently in the area of the Hangal 
teluk, Dharwar Ut. throw welcome light on the career and actiTitie.s of 
Saiikaragaj^;|a, One from Lakshmipur* is found to be the earliest of them. 
It refers itself to tiie reign of the RashtrakQta king Itidra III and informs 
that the tmet of Banuvilsi Twelve Thousand Wii-H piirtuioned into two and 

I In rcj^urd to tlin lilli- K&Hitva Mvru ownrring in tlte jim'sik>ti it rany iinled (liftt it ii 

uiel with in jld imoiii>tinii rd die lUk bcntn/j A. n, from iJjtuLdjiUi in Lhe in In. 
It w!u bnrtifl by Doyiina nn early oiwobtr o£ ttic AiUa femtiy dial ruled at SMunUafti . 
J. B. a it. A. S., Vol.X, p. 2U. ' 

« CfcrD., Vol. VII, Sk. 1S3. 

3 EpL Ini., Tul. .\:VT, p. 2«S, 

4 Ibid, p. 2S4. 

5 An. Rep. on Indien Epigraphy, 1EI4T-Id, Appendix. B, Ka 2(l3i 
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glscsd undor the AdministFation of two officers, one S&iikey& &nd onother 
^nkaraganda. This Bankeya may be identiBed with Bankeya II of the 
Mukula or Chellaketana family.’ The epigraph is dated ^ka 846, a mistake 
for 847, Parthiva, corresponding to a. d. 925-26. Two inscriptions from 
Havanagi* speak of the authority of Sankaragapda over entire Banavasi Nadu. 

In these records he is styled Mahasamantadhipati, which title is absent in 
the earlier inscription from Lakshmipur. The epithets Jayadhira, Bhuvanal 
karama and A.bhimanadhavala are applied to Sankaraganda in the two epigraphs 
from Havapagi, one of which mentions his epithet Battara Meru in addition. 
The Havanagi inscriptions belong to the reign of Rashtraktita Indra III, but 
mention no specific date. 

The following facts emerge from the contents of the above epigraphs. 
The Lakshmipur record seems to indicate that ^ankaragapda commenced his 
career as a subordinate officer of Indra III sometime prior to a. d. 925-26. 

He had to collaborate, to begin with, in the administration of the Banavasi 
region with Bankeya, another subordinate officer of a respectable family of 
chiefs Within the next few years he was promoted to the full authority over 
the region and raised to the rank of Mahasamantadhipati. He continued in 
that office for a long time subsequently, about half a century, during the reigns 
of three successive Rashtrakuta rulers, viz., Indra III, Krisbpa III and 
Khottiga. A.S a high official of the state, he seems to have utilised his vast 
resources and influence for the promotion of the Jaina faith and earned lasting 
name among its great patrons. This is gathered from the following. 

Happily Sankaragapda is known from a literary source also. In his 
work Ajitatlrthakarapurapatilakam, the Rannada poet Ranna describes the 
great luminaries of his times, whose pious and philanthropic activities con¬ 
tributed to the shining glory of the Jaina faith." In this context he mentions 
the following names in succession and states that each one of the successors 
excelled his or her predecessor in religious fervour. They are Butuga 
(II), Marula,* Nolambantaka or Marasimha, Chavupdaraya, Sankaragapda 
and Attimabbe. Ranna wrote his Purapa in a. d. 993 when he was aged over 
forty years. So it is just likely that the poet knew ^nkaragapda in his young 
age as his senior contemporaiy, though the latter does not seem to have Uved 
by the time of the above date. We are hence justified in assuming that 
Sankaragapd a of the epigraphs and his namesake of the Purapa were contem- 

1 Ind. Ant., Vol. XXXTI, pp. 224-^5^ ^ 

2 An. Rep. on Indian Epigraphy, 1949-50, Appendix B, Nos. 86 and 90. These insorip- I 
tions were copied by me in coarse of the epigraphical su^ey of the Han»al talak 

3 Aivastk XIr, verse 9. ® 

4 This name has been wrongly read as Mamala in the published text of the work. 
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poraneous. Judging from this contemporaneity and taking into acconn^ 
the high family, eminent position and religious devotion owned by the 
former it is highly probable, nay, we are almost certain, that the two are 
identical. 

Sankaragapda hailed from a family which was of the Rashtrakuta 
extraction as indicated by his title Rattara Meru. A number of families asso¬ 
ciated with the Rashtrakuta lineage that were ruling in Karnataka and 
other parts of India in the mediaeval age have been discovered hitherto. Yet 
we have no means to ascertain whether ^nkaragapda was connected with 
any of the known branches. But from the list of his immediate ancestors given in 
the present record he seems to belong to a family that was established in Karna¬ 
taka some time ago. This family is not known so far. By a rough calculation 
of twenty-6ve years per generation we may place Papararaja, the earliest ancestor 
of Sankaragapda, approximately in the first quarter of the 9th century a. d. Thus 
he becomes a contemporary of the king Nripatunga- Amoghavarsha I of the 
main line of the Rashtrakutas of Malkhed. 

A zealous adherent of the Jaina doctrine as he was, it is in the fitness 
of things that ^nkaragapda constructed a Jaina temple at Kopapa, the para, 
mount centre of Jaina religion. Such an act seems to have been believed 
to be a consummation of their devotion by the followers of Jina. We have to 
note in this context the specific name of the temple which was Jayadhira Jinalaya. 
As we have observed above, Jayadhira was one of the titles borne by Sanka¬ 
ragapda; so the temple was evidently named after this title of his. 

It may be seen from the above discussion that Sankaragapda who was 
^n charge of the administration of the Banavasi province had no jurisdiction pro¬ 
per over Kopapa or its adjoining area. This is why we do not see him, in spite 
of his vast resources, make an endowment himself to the temple of his construc¬ 
tion. He had therefore to depend upon somebody else to fulfil his meritorious 
intentions. It is for this reason and under these circumstances that we are intro¬ 
duced to a generous local chief who came forward to assist the holy cause. He 
owned some estate close by in the tract of Kukkanur Thirty. Out of this private 
property he alienated three hundred mattars of land for the temple erected by 
Sankaragapda. This chief was named ]^ttayya. He is not known before. 
He was a scion of the Chalukya lineage and a Mahasainanta (feudatory ruler). 
He bore the following titles: Tejorpava (ocean of valour), Gupasuddhamarga 
(pure and virtuous in conduct), Pagege Balgapda ( a tough warrior to the foe), 
Nudidante Gapda (firmly true to his words), Kritayugagalla (a thief of the 
righteous age ). The record gives the genealogy of the following five generations 
of his ancestors: Gdvapa, Raja, Bikkiyappa, Sudraka, Goggi, Rattayya. 
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The illustrious teacher Naganandi Pandita Chatara who received the 
endowment wasj;he discij^le of Vinayanandi SiddhSnta Bhatara, who in torn was 
the disciple of srlnandi Bhatara, As he was to look after the management of 
the religious institution and its property, he appears to have been a resident of 
Kopana and connected with a monastic establishment of the place. It is stated 
that he belonged to the Suiastha gana.* No more details are furnished in 
regard to the spiritual lineage of the teacher. We may however note that 
Surastha or Surastha gana which is known from many later inscriptions was 
associated with the Sena gana of Mala Sarhgha.* 

The record contains the following two geographical allusions. TCnpana 
in 1. 11 is obviously identical with modern Kopbal. The tract Kukkanur Thirty 
mentioned In 1. 19 comprises a subdivision of the region, Belvala Three Hundred, 
as known from other epigraphs. It included thirty villages having its headquar¬ 
ters at Kukkanur. This Kukkanur is represented by the present-day Kukanuru, 
a town in the Raichur Dt. 

TEXT 

1 Svasty = Akala<va.rsh3.dGva» ^ri-Prithyi-vallabha Maharaiadhiraja 
Paramesva- 

2 ra Paramabhattarakam Chalakenallataih srini8>t*KanDara- 
devana raiyav = 

3 uttar-ottar-abhivriddhiyim salutt-ire [i*] gaka-nnpa-kal-atita- 
samvatsara-sa- 

4 taingal 887neya Raktakshi-sarhvatsararh pravarttisutt-ire [i*] Yada- 

5 va-vaiD^adol = Panararajan=atana magaifi Sariikarac»’ai'hdan=atana 

maga- ° 

6 n=Appuvarajan = atana magaih ^mkhapayyan = atana magarh Gommara- 

7 san = atana magan = Asagamarasan = atana magarh [i*] Svasti samadhiga- 

8 ta—paficha—maha^abda Mahasamarht-adhipati Jayadhira Bhuva— 

9 naikaraman = Abhimanadhavalam Ratt.ara-[ me ]ru Raja-Bhurisrava 

Vidvi- 

10 shta-Narayana Satyarn^avarh Dharmma-ratnakararh Srimat ^mka* 
raga- 

11 ndara^m Knpanadol=tanna madisida Jayadhira-jinalayada ta- 

12 la-vrittige polanam bedidode [i*] Chalukya-varh^adol = Govanan = a- 
fctna magaih Rajan = a- 

13 tana magarh Bikkiyannan = atana magaih Sudrakan = atana magaih 
Goggi- 

1 The name of this gana was read earlier as Sarasva. A* the correct reading is Surastha 

only, the statements on pages 2-31-22 and 224 ( ante ) have to be revised 

2 See ante, p, 170. 
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14 y = atana magarh [i*] Svasti samadhigata-pancha-mahalabha Maha- 

15 samantarh [tejornnava saiuinanadanma saralollida] guna-suddha-ma- 

16 rgga pagege balgandarti nudidante gandarh Kritayuga-gallam Srimat 

17 Kattayyarh Siirastha-gaiiada Srinandi-bbatarara sishyar Vinayan'indi- 

18 siddhantada-bbatarar = avara sisly^ar-Naganandi-pamditabhataxar- 
gge Utta- 

19 rayana-samkrantiyol kalarh-karcbi Kukkanur = mmuvattar = ola- 

20 gana , . . , . tanna paravariy-appa santa[vo]lanam 

21 munuru-mattaraif. man-samyam = age kottam [ ii* ] 

22-26 Svadattarh paradattam vix yo bareta vasundbararh sbasbtir = vvaisba- 
sabasrani visbtbayarh jayate kriinih ii [1*] Samanyo = yam dbanniiia- 
setur = nnripanarh kale kale palaniyo bbavadbbih sarvvan = etan = 
bliavinai; = partthivemdran = bbuyo bhuyo yachate Ramabhadrah ii [2*] 

Abstract op Contents 

Lines 1-4: Hail! While the reign of the illustrious monarch 
Akalavarsha Kannaradeva who bore the titles, Sri-Prithvivallabha (Favourite 
Lord of the Goddess of Fortune and Earth), Maharajadhiraja (Overlord of 
Great Kings), Paratnelvara (Supreme Ruler), Parama-bhattaraka (Paramount 
Sovereign) and Chalakenallata (Worthy in Determination) is proceeding with 
increasing prosperity and when the year [8]87 calculated according to the 
reckoning of the Saka king, along with the cyclic year Raktakshi is 
progressing; 

Lines 5-7: In the linectge of the Yadavas there was Panararaja; his 
son ^nkaragapda; his son Appuvaraja; his son ^nkhapayya; his son 
Gommarasa; his son Asagamarasa ; his son- 

Lines7-12: HaU,'the illustrious Sankaragandarasa, who has aptly 
acquired the five great sounds, who is supreme among the great feudatory 
rulers and who bears the titles, Jayadhira (Firm in Victory), Bhuvanaikarama 
(the One Rama of the Universe), Abhimana-dhavala (Immaculate in pride), 
l^attara-Meru (the Golden Mountain of the Ratta house). Raja-Bhurisrava 
(Bhurisrava among the rulers of wide reputation), Vid^hta-Narayana 
(veritable god Narayana to the hostiles), Satyarnava (Ocean of Truth) 
and Dharma-ratnakara (mine of jewels of Righteousness), mHde a requisition 
for land for the basic maintenance of the Jayadhira Jindlaya erected by 
him at Kupana. 

Lines 12-21: In compliance with this requisition, hail, the illustrious 
chief Rattayya; born in the Chalukya lineage; son of Goggi, who was the son of 
Sudraka, who was the son of Biktiyapna, who was the son of Raja, who was 
the son of Govapa; who has aptly acquired the five great sounds; who 
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IS a ^eat feudatory ruler and who bears the titles, Tejorpava (ocean of 
valour), Pagege-balganda (tough warrior to the foe). Nudidante-ganda 
( rmly true to his words), Kritayuga-galla (thief of the righteous age) 

tht ffpW A- Unardyana-samkramti, having laved 

Bhatara, the disciple of Vinaya- 
nandi Siddhantada-Bhatara, the disciple of Srinandi Bhatara, belonging^to 
the SurastU gav^, alienated to the temple, with full proprietory ric^L 
three hundred matta^ of cultivable land out of his own estate, siLwTn 
the tract of Kukkanur Thirty. a<-eu m 

“gainst tie transgressora of the charity. 
Prayer to the fiitare rulers of the country to preserre and maintaiu the charity. 

INSCRIPTION No. W 

(Found on a stone at Halggri) 

•II 'ra» noticed on a piece of rough white stone at HaloSri, 

a village situated at a distanee of about four miles towards the north-wMt of 
Kopbal. The Stone was fired into the platform constructed around a margosa 
tree near the nil^e ChSvadi. The stone is irregular in shape. It measures 
approimately 28 inches in length. The breadth at the top is about 18 inches 
and at the bottom about 24 inches. The contents of the inscription show that 
the rewrd IS only fragmentary. So the original atone must have been bigger 
and with the breakage and mutilation of the stone, a large portion of the docu¬ 
ment also has been irretrievably lost. Even the existing portion of the epigraph 
isjot well preserved, some of the letters having been damaged and partly worn 

The record consists of six lines of writing. The characters are big in 
^e. and they are boldly and deeply carved. The script and language are both 
l^^a, the former being of the archaic variety of about the 7th century a. n. 
The i^ription commences directly with the mention of the ruling king. This 

''“j Next it introduces a certain officer of Kopapa 

and Gutti, namgd Qaroja. The rest of the record hereafter is lost. 

w r nV-i ‘"“u SatyMraya figuring here is the 

Western Chriukya monmeh of the name who belonged to the earlier line of the 

house. ^ the epigraph refers itself to his reign it must have been brought 
into existence dming his reigning period. The record is not specifically dated, 
or the date might have been lost. But we know from other sources that this 
kmg reined from a. n 696 to 783. This must be the broad limit of the date 
of the [Ption. The officer Garoja mentioned above is described as 
ntJnnuistrator of Kopapa and the loi-d of Gutti. He was 
holding the office of Wpom which means'a secretary’. Kopapa which is 
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iDoddtn Kopbal and Gutti which i'S modem Gopty in the Anantapur District ure 
noted front early times as strong hill-forte. Garoja appears to hare been in 
chaise of the area commanded by these forts. As the reading of this portion of 
the doenment is not free ft'om doubt and the subsequent portion of the record is 
mining, the precise nature and significance of the administratiTe position of this 
officer cannot be determined. 

Our main interest for the inclusion of the epigraph in the present 
scheme of studies lies in its reference to the town of Kopa^^a, This is the 
earliest reference to this holy place and centre of Jainism, that could be traced so 
far in the eplgraphiciU sources. Its importance for tho study of the local history 
has been discussed in an earlier content (see p. 202), 

TEXT 

1 [ Svaati ] [ i * ] Sri-Vjjay aditya Sa ty a- 

2 sraya ^rl-Prithvi-vallabha Ma- 

3 hfirajildhirajA ParamesTara 

4 Bhata[ rako ] prithiTi-rajyadandn Eo[ pa ]- 

5 nada [muru pajtiyuih Guttiy=odeya[nuih] 

6 Gardjanum karapam = ^e madeyalere* 

Tuakslatiok 

Hail 1 While the illustrious su^rain Vijaifddit^a Saiyd^raya (Asylum 
of Truth) who bore the titles, ^rt-Pritbivi-valiabha (Favourite Lord of the 
Goddess of Fortune and the !Earth) Maha^rajadhitaja (Paramount Overlord of 
the great rulers), ParameSvam (supreme sovereign) was ruling the kingdom of 
the earth and when Gnroja, the three fold governor of and lord of 

Gutti) was holding the office of the Secretary. 

INSCRIPTION No. « 

( Found OQ a paved stone at Arakeri) 

This inscription was noticed on a rough white stone at Arakeri, a 
village situated at a distance of about seven miles towards the north of KopbaL 
The stone was built into the pavement of the temple of Basavanu^ iu the village. 
The stone which is almost rectangular in shape measures 56 and 23 inches in 
length and breadth respectively. The stone has been roughly handled and 
damaged for the most part of it. Consequently the inscription on it Is efiaced 
in a large number of places. The characters which are big in size are boldly and 
deeply oarved. The alphabet Is Kanna4a of about the 10th century a, d. and 
it has still retained its archaic mode. The language is Kannada. The extant 
portion of the record consists of 27 lines of writing and the lost lines as such might 
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be not many. The orthographical peculiarity of doubling the consonant after 
r in a conjunct letter deserves to be noted. 

The epigraph commences directly with the mention of the ruling king 
to whose reign it belongs. This was Akalavarsha Kannaradeva. Then iUeems 
to indroduce a feudatory provincial governor. Next comes a local chief and an 
officer who appears to have been directly connected with the administrative 
affairs of the area. The object of the inscription seems to be to record a gift, 
most probably of land. The other details in regard to the gift are lost. 

The name and the title of the ruling king noted above are distinctly 
associated with the Rashtrakuta dynasty of .M alkhed. The name of the feuda¬ 
tory governor which is partly preserved may be read as Permanadi. He is 
endowed with the following titles which might be deciphered with certainty: 
Satyav’akya, Komgunivarma, Dharmamaharaja and Kuvalalapuravarcsvara. 
It is clear from these titles which were characteristically boime by the princes 
of the TV estern Ganga house ruling in Mysore, that the feudatory governor was 
a member of that family. 

We may here make an attempt at precise identification of the reigning 
king and his feudatury of the above description. In the Rashtrakuta house 
of Malkhed two later monarchs bore the name and the title, Akalavarsha 
Kannaradeva. One was Krishna II and the other Krishna III. The members 
of the Ganga house came into closer contact with the Rashtrakutas in the 
reign of Krishna III. This contact was deepened by the matrimonial 
alliance between the two royal houses. Butuga II was the contem¬ 
porary ruler of the Western Ganga house. He was not only the 
brother-in law of Krishna III, but his close ally and associate in his career 
of political ambition. In view of these historical facts we can identify the 
Western Ganga feudatory of the present record with Butuga II who also 
bore the appellation Permanadi. This identification gains support through 
the reference to the territory under his authority, which, as suggested by 
the partly preserved expressions in our record, was Gangavadi Ninety-six 
Thousand and Belvala Three Hundred. All doubts in the matter 
are cleared by a comparison of the present record with similar epigraphs 
which unmistakably speak of the Rashtrakuta king Krishna III as the suzerain 
and the Western Ganga prince Butuga II as liis feudatoiy governing 
the above-named territories of Gangavadi and Belvala.* 

The record contains a date which is partially preserved It is 
the cyclic year Vikari and PhMguna i. There is a reference to the 

1 ^mbay Gazetteer, Vol. I, i^rt II, pp. 410 a7d 418; Fooibay K.rnatak Inscriptions. Vd. 

I, pt I, ^oi. 36-38. In these inscriptions Batuga is referred to as Butarya and Butayya. 
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reckoning of the ^ka years; but the precise year is lost. The date therefore 
does not admit itself for verification. We may however arrive at an 
approximation. The cyclic year Vikari in the present case corresponded 
with the Saka year 861 expired. Calculating on this basis the approximate 
Christian equivalent of the date of the present epigraph would be a. d. 940> 
February 12, Wednesday. Krishna III commenced his reign in December 939 
A. D., and not many records have been discovered pertaining to the early period 
of his reign. So this inscription furnishes one of the early dates for his reign; 
and his association with the Ganga ally and feudatory in a record as early as this 
is also noteworthy. 

In this context we may note a few facts about Butuga II. He was a 
zealous adherent and a great patron of the Jaina faith who actively 
endeavoured for its promotion. He has been classed with the reputed Chavunda- 
raya and A.ttimabbe of classical fame by the Kannada poet Banna (10th century 
A. D.) in his work, the Ajitatirthakarapurapatilakam,^ while paying compliments to 
the distinguished personages of his times, who staunchly sponsored the faith. 

The following geographical names are mentioned in the record. 
Firstly, the expression‘vadi’in 1. 8 should be reconstructed as ‘Gangavadi’. 
Gangavadi Ninety-six Thousand was the well-known province under the rule of 
Western Ganga princes. This territory roughly corresponded writh the area 
of the Mysore State. The words Three Hundred in line 9 might be a part 
of the fuller expression Belvala Three Hundred. This tract rouglily included 
parts of the present-day Gadag taluk of the Dharwar Dt. and the adjoining 
area of Kopbal in the Hyderabad State. The reconstructed territorial 
division Ededore Two Thousand, figuring in lines 14-15 represented “a stretch 
of country between the rivers Kxishija on the north and Tungabhadra on the 
south comprising a large part of the present Eaichur district’? Modern Kopbal 
was probably included in this tract. Kuvalalapura (1.6) is modern Kolar in 
Mysore State.* Lines 21-22 seem to contain a reference to [Kojpapa which 
is modem Kopbal, 

TEXT 

1 @ Svasty = Akalavarshadeva Sri-Prithvi-valla. 

2 rajadhiraja Paramesvara. 

3 ^rimat Kannaradeva-pravarddhamaua-vi. 

4 m = uttar-ottaram = abhivriddhige salutt-ire [ |* ] 

_ 5 Satyav akya [Korn ]gu[ ni]va[rmma] Dharmiiiama[ha]- 

1 A. S. Altekar: Rasb^rakuUs and their Times, pp. 116 and 122. 

2 Asvasa XII, verse 9. 

3 Ep. Ind., Vol. XII, p. 296. 

4 Mysore and Coorg from Inscriptions, pp. 29 and 32. 
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6 raja Kuval^apuravare'svara . [Pe]- 

7 nnmanadigal devar. 

8 vadi-torhbattaru-sasira. . . 

9 munnurumam dushta... 

10 tt-ire [i*] Samadhigata. 

11 sishta-jana-vatsa. 

12 droha-ka.. 

13 damaged. 

14 ^dam vairi-krit^ta. 

15 dore irchchasirada..... 

16 nnpa-kal-atita-sam[ va ]tsara_ 

17 neya Vikari .... 

18 Iguna 'suddha pra.. . 

19-21 damaged. 

22 panada polada.__ 

23 namao = nirisi....... 

24 dibhir = yasya.. ....... 

25 ^J^ada^tato..... m.m..........m.......m..........m..... 

26 rsha-saha.......____bitta ba- 

27 da bhogapatigal kadu.ha-^ri[ii*] 

Translation 


lines 1-23. Hail 1 The illustrious suzerain Akalavarshadeva Kannara- 
d^a bearing the titles, Sri-Prithvi-vallabha (Favourite Lord of the Goddess 
of Fortune and Earth), Maharajadhiraja (Supreme Lord of the Sovereigns), 

Parame^vara (Paramount Ruler).is ruling (the kingdom) victoriously with 

ever increasing prosperity. And. Permanadi^ bearing the titles, Satyava- 

kya (Truthful in Speech), Komgunivarma, Dharmamaharaja and Kuvalalapura- 
vare^vara (Lord of the foremost^ town of Kuvalala).is governing the pro¬ 
vince of Gangavadi Ninetydx Thousand and Belvala Three Hundred .The 

feudatory chief.(who is) affectionate towards the people of righteous 

conduct,.veritable God of Death to the hostiles. Ededore Two 


1 It would be interesting to trace the origin and significance of the title PermanadL It 
figures primarily in the inscriptions of the Gangas of Mysore. Next we have to note the 
occurrence of the similar title PermAdi subsequently in connection with the later ChAlukyas 
of Kalyapa and their feudatories. Permadi appears to have been contracted from Perma- 
nadi. In Paramardbi, also met with in inscriptions and literature, we have the Sanskritised 
equivalent of Perma4i. Permanadi which is a contraction of Perumanadi, consists of two 
words, perumdn (meaning‘great’) and a4{t(meaning‘foot’indicating respeoatability)• 
is likely that the expression peruntdn is infiuenced by T amil and derived from the Sanskrit 
pramukha. Compare £p. Ind., Yol. XXIT, p. 39. 
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Thousand.In the expired years according to the reckoning of the ( Saka ) 

king .the cyclic year Vikdri, on PhcUguna tfw. 1 .having set up 

.field of [Ko] pana. 

Lines 24-26. Imprecation. 

Lines 26-27. ... chiefs in charge of the administration should protect 

the gift village. May auspiciousness and great glory attend this I 

INSCRIPTION NO. 49 

(Found on an image unearthed at Yalbargi) 

This inscription was noticed on the pedestal of an image at Kopbal. 
The image bears the name Chauvisa Tirthakara. It was kept in the Nemi- 
natha temple when I visited the place in 1930. But as the report goes, it did 
not originally belong to Kopbal. It was unearthed along with another image 
bearing the following record some years back at Yalbargi, the headquarters 
of the taluk of the name in the Kopbal District. When I visited Yalbargi 
subsequently, I was shown the actual spot where the two images were dug out. 
The spot is near the present-day Untouchables’ Quarter ( Madara Keri) outside 
the locality. These images were afterwards removed and kept in the temple 
at Kopbal. So it is reasonable to treat them with reference to their 
original find-spot which is Yalbargi and not Kopbal. The inscriptions on 
these images have been briefly noticed in the Mysore Archaeolgical Report 
for the year 1916, wherein their provenance has been attributed to Kopbal. 
Hence it becomes clear that they must have been discovered originally at 
Yalbargi some time earlier. These inscriptions have been subsequently 
published in the Hyderbad Archaeolc^ical Series, No. 12.^ 

The image is made of nicely polished black granite stone. As the 
name denotes it represents not one deity, but a composite sculpture made up of 
all the Twenty-fom* Tirthakaras of the Jaina pantheon. The central piece is 
the majestic figure of Par^vanatha with his serpent hood, flanked by the two 
Sasanadevatas, Dharanendra and Padmivati, at the bottom and the symbolic pair 
of fly-whisks at the top. The remaining 23 Tirthakaras are represented in 
miniature size on the arch-like aureola surrounding the main deity. The whole 
sculpture is gorgeously executed and presents a rare specimen of superb 
craftsmanship of the age. 

The inscription consists of four lines. The characters are small and 
handsome and carefully engraved. The alphabet and the language are 

1 See No 9 . 9-10, pp. 11-13. In the Mysore Archaeological Report specified above the name 
of the Jaina temple wherein the images were found is stated to be Chandranatha Basadi 
(p. 83 ). This is not correct; for there is no Jaina temple of the nime at Kopbal. Similarly, 
in the Hyderbad Archaeological Publication, the temple has been wrongly called Chauvisa 
Tfrthankara Basti (p. 11). 
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Kannetd^. Tb^ epigraph is not dated, but it may be aacribod roughly to the 
12tb century a, d. on jinlaeographical considerations. The cpigrapli is on the 
whole fairly preserved though alightly damaged in some places, We may notice 
the obaervauce of the orthographical rule of doubling the consonant in a 
conjunct letter after r. The record contain!; a few iiiaceurficica of spelling. 

The epigraph states that the image of Obaurisa Tu'tliakara was 
dedicated as a gift to the Jaina temple erected by Mudspn 0anajaka by 
Bopagna, a resident of iLe illustrious holy lown of Kopapa on the occasion of 
consummation of certain religious rows and performances, Madaga Dtt^^yaka 
was a constituent of the iliustrious Mula Samgha and Besiya ga^a, Eoptigga 
WAS son of the parents, Ernmeyara Piitbigauda and Malauve, and a lay 
disciple of the illustrioas divine Magbanandi SiddhiInta-chakravHrti, bearing 
the titles, Jilya iTijagtirn ^ royal preceptor of the princes) and Magda] a- 
charja (ecclesiastical head of the proviuee). 

The location of the temple to which the image was pi escnted is not 
specihed in the record. But as the image was found at Yalbatgi, we might 
safely assume that the temple was situated in the town of Yalbargi itself 
When vandalism became rampant and the temple that gave protection to the 
image succumbed to the forces of destruction, the image appears to have been 
carefully removed and buried underground with a view to preserving it from the 
tragic fate of mutilation by its faithful devotees. YaJbargi was the capital of 
the feudatory governors of the Sind a house, some of whom at least appear to 
have been great patrons of the Jaina faith. This place is replete with Jaina 
antiquities. The importance of the place as a great centre of Jainism is further 
attested by the fact that Bopanga who was binutrlf a resident of the great holy 
town of Kopoga made a votive ottering to a Jaina temple at Talbargi. 

Mfidaga Dagiiyaka who was responsible for the erection of the teniple 
at Yolbargi was in all piobabllity a military officer under the Siuda rulers of 
Yalbargi. Mighanandi Siddhanta-chakravarti appeal's to have been a great 
pontiff holding the high position as the ecclesiastical head of a large jjart of the 
country. But unfortunately, in the aLeence of specific date and other details in 
regard to his spiritual lineage, headquarters, etc., we are not lu a position 
to identify him from among a large nmuber of divines beai-ing the name, who are 
known to have lived at this period. This epigraph is one of the early Instances 
wherein occur the pontifical titles, Rayarfijagara and Magdalacharya, as applied 
to M^hauandi, which came into vogue moro prominently during the subsequent 
period. 

The epigraph contains an allusion to Kojil>a|, the great centre of 
Jainian, which is mentioned as ‘ the illustrious holy towu (ilrU/ia ) of Kopagft'* 
This deserves to be noted. 
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TEXT 

1 % 3va3ti[t*] SpT-Mula*Sam^ha, D^iya-ga^da Mailnna-diujiyaka 
mfidisirJs ba[gFidi]ge Ra- 

2 ya-rajaguni Mamdalacharyyar = appa ^ttmad{ti) = Maghana- 
radi“3iddhanta-chakravarttigala tprilya [gmlJagalu S^vl]- Kopana- 

3 tirtthfirda Emmeyapa [Piithi'jgaudana priySTfij^yme Malnuvege po[* ]- 
t'ida suputraru Bopaanara tarn larhja- 

4 li mu[ kiiya ]p-iigi e^la] nompigeya Chauvia'^a(sa )-tirtthakara tnldi* 

si ko[t*]tara [t*] Mttmgala'maliu-srMPMri ^ 

TaANaLAixioif 

Hail I This image of Chuwlsa Tictbakara (Twenty-foui* Tirtha- 
kara$) was caused to be prepared and dedicated on the occasion of consammation 

of several religions vows .., to the basadi (Jaiua temple) ei'scted by Madapa 

Daijayaka, a constitnent of the D&jiyagapa of the illustrious Mula Samgha 
by Eopat>pa^ worthy son of Emmeyara [Frithi]gauda and his l»Bloved wife 
Mfdauvfi, a resident of the illustrious holy town of Kopa^a and a favourite 
lay disciple of the illustrions pontift* Maghanandi Siddhautacliakravarti 
(Su[>reme master of the Jaiua philosophy) who bore the titles, Eayamjaguru 
(royiil preceptor of the princes) and Maradalacharya (ecolesiatical he^d of the 
province), May auspioiousness and great glory attend this I 

TK3CRIPTI0N No. 50 

( Found on an Image uneartJied at Yalbargi) 

This inscription was detected on the pedestal rf an in^age at Kopbak 
The im^e h known by the name Panebaparamoshthi. It was kept in the 
Neminatha temple when 1 visited llie place in 1930. But as observed in the 
introdiictoiy remarks on the previous epigraph, this image along with the one 
hearing the foregoing iuseriptiou was unearthed about tody years ago at 
Yalbargl 

The sculpture in question is esecuted in the same style as of the image 
of Chauvisa Tlrthokara noticed previously. It is carved out of nicely polished 
black granite stone. Paachapuraiueshthi is a JTaina technical term which 
represents the following five dignitaries; Jina, Slddba, Acbaiya, Upadhybya and 
Sadbu. So the present image constitutes all these five into one composite piece. 
The main ceutral figure ia that of the Jiua. This may be recognised from the 
characteristic triple umbrella over its head aud the two fly-whiaks depicted in 
miniature sisie on itsS two sides. Of the remaining four, two seated figm-es which 
arc plain and undignified are jwrtniyed on the two sides of the Jina near his 
shoulders. The other two are shown in seated postures at the bottom on the 
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two sides of the feet of the Jina. These lower ones appear to be more dignihed 
bearing the canopy and other attributes. I am inclined to identify the two top 
Bgures as those of the Upadhyaya and the Sadhu and the lower ones as the 
Siddba and the Acharya. The whole sculpture is handsomely incised, and presents 
a rare specimen of superb craftsmanship of the age. 

The document consist of six lines of writing. The characters are small 
and decently engraved. The alphabet and the language are Kannada. The 
epigraph is well preserved. It contains no date, but may be ascribed to the 12th 
century a. d., approximately, on palaeographical considerations. 

The inscription states that the image of Pauchaparameshthi was 
prepared on the occasion of the celebration of the vows of Siddhachakra and 
Srutapahchami by Devana, son of Achanna, Senabova of the capital town of 
Erambarage, and a lay disciple of M^havachandra Bhattaraka, a constituent of 

the illustrious Mula Samgha, Desiya gapa, Pustaka gachchha and Ingale^vara 
bali. 

The provenance of the temple to which the image in question was 
dedicated is not specified. But it is obvious that it must have belonged to 
Erambarage itself as indicated by its find-spot. When the temple was 
subsequently faced with destruction, the image seems to have been preserved 
underground by the faithful devotees. Erambarage wfis the capital of the 
Sinda chiefs who ruled here as feudatory governors under the Western 
Chalukyas of Kalyana. It is identical with modem Yalbargi in the Kopbal 
District. Ingale^vara baU to which the divine Madhavachandra Bhattaraka 
belonged, was an important section of the Mula Sarhgha, Desiya gapa and 
Pustaka gachchha. In the absence of the precise date and the details in 
regard to the spiritual lineage, the headquarters, etc., of the monk, it is 
not possible to arrive at the correct identification of this Madhavachandra. 
The vow {norhpi) of Siddhachakra was celebrated in honour of the Siddhas 

and the ritual of Srutapafichanil was connected with the study of the Jaina 
scriptures.* 

TEXT 

1 Svasti[i*] Sri-Mula-Samga(gha) Desiya gana Pustaka-ga- 
chchha Yimgale- 

2 s'varada baliyaMadhavachamdra-bhattarakara gudda Srima- 

3 d rajadhani-patta^arh Erambarageya kula[gri] (grya) senabo- 

4 va Achanna yavara maga Devananu Siddhachakrada norhpi 

5 Srutaparhchami norhpige madisida Pamchaparameshthigala pra- 

time[i*] 

6 Marhgalarii [ ii* J 


1 Mysore Archaeological Report, 1916, p. 83. 
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Translation 

Hail 1 This image of Panchaparameshthi was pre^red on the 
occasion of the celebration of the vows of Siddhachakra and Srutapailchami, 
by Devana, son of Achanna, the higly born Senabova (local revenue oflBcial) 
of the illustrious capital town Erambarage, and a lay disciple of the divine 
Madhavachandra, a constituent of the illustrious Mula Samgha, Desiya gapa, 
Pustaka gachchha and Ingalesvara bali (section). May it be auspicious! 

INSCRIPTION No. 51 

(Found on the Pedestal of an Image at Yalbargi) 

This inscription was discovered on the pedestal of a mutilated stone 
image at Yalbargi. The pedestal was lying on the platform adjoining the gate 
of and outside the ginning factory. The upper portion of the image above the 
pedestal except for the feet, was lost and could not be traced. It must have been 
a small image as could be judged from the remnant of the pedestal. 

The epigraph too was not in a good state of preservation; and it was 
damaged and worn out in many places. It was engraved in small round characters. 
The» alphabet and the language are Kannada. The record is not dated, but 
might be ascribed approximately to the 12th century a. d. on palaeographical 
considerations. The purpose of the document seems to be to record the erection 
of the double-shrined temple in honour of Par'svanatha Tirthakara and 
dedication of the present im'^e to the same by the wife of Devaparya, a high 
official of the principality of the Sinda chiefs. 

Devaparya is stated to have been the chief minister (Mahapradhana) 
and Tantradhishthayaka of the illustrious Mahamapd ales vara (feudatory ruler) 
Vira Vikramaditya. The designation Tantradhishthayaka seems to denote 
the office of the ‘superintendent of political affairs.’ It is easy to identify 
Vira Vikramaditya with the feudatory prince of the Sinda house bearing 
the name; for we know that Yalbargi was the headquarters of the princes of the 
Sinda family and a prince named Vikramaditya ruled here. Further details 
in regard to this prince are furnished by other epigraphs. He was son of 
Cbamupda II. He figmes with his brother Bijjala as ruling the chiefdom 
jointly. The inscriptions containing references to him range from a. d. 1169 to 
1220.* On the evidence of these records we may place the present charter some* 
time by the end of the 12th and the beginning of the 13th century a. d. As we 
already know, the Sindas were the feudatories of the Western Chalukyas of 
Kalyapa and were subsequently related by the bond of matrimony with the 
Kalachuri house of Karnataka. 


1 Ep. Ind., Vd. XX, p. 114. 
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The name of the donor who was the wife of Devanarya is lost. She 
has been described in respectful terms and appears to have been a pious lady. 
She claimed allegiance to a teacher of the Mula Samgha and Desiya gana 
with which she seems to have been spiritually associated. More details in 
regard to the spiritual relationship of this lady are unfortunately lost. As 
observed previously, Erambarage was an eminent stronghold of the Jaina faith 
which appears to have been patronised by the rulers and fostered by their 
officials. This is the third votive epigraph of the series from Yalbargi under 
study which lends conhrmatory evidence in feivour of this surmise. 

TEXT 

Svasti [i*J Sriman-Mahamandale^vara Vira-Vikramadityadevana 

Mahapradhana Tamtr-adhishthayaka Devanarya-nayaka. 

pupya-karhti chaladarhka-Hama.[suhadri] Mula-Samg^ha 

Dcsiya-gana. chimtamapi sajjana-jana-chudamapi 

.nayakiti.Parivanatha-chaitya-dye( dva )yaman = 

ettisiy = ^sthanamam tammage.madisi bittelu [ ii* ] 

Translation 

Hail ! The lady .of meritorious lustre, . Mula Samgha, 

Desiya gapa.the wish-ful611ing jewel, crest-jewel among the persons ol 

righteous conduct. wife of Devaparya Nayaka who was Great Minister 

and Superintendent of Political A.ffairs, of the illustrious ruler, Mahamapda- 
le^vara (the great feudatory governor) Vira (valourous) Vikramadityadeva, 
caused to be erected the double-shrined temple of Parsvanatha and dedicated 
(this image) having had it prepared.the religious institution. 

mSCRlPTION NO. S2 

( Found on the Pedestal of an Image at Aduru ) 

This inscription was discovered on the pedestal of a mutilated stone 
image. The pedestal was cast away and lying near Aduru, a village situated 
in the Yalbargi taluk. Apart from the image which was broken and lost, even 
the surviving pedestal was partly damaged. Consequently, the epigraph was 
worn out, and could not be deciphered in full. The inscription comprises two 
lines of writing. It is engraved in small and round Kannada characters. The, 
language is Sanskrit. The record is not dated but might be assigned approxi* 
mately to the 12th century a. d. on palaeographical considerations. On account 
of the damaged nature of the epigraph the reading of some of the letters in the 
text given below is not beyond doubt. 

— .. . _It 18 a small label inscription. Its purport seems to be to record the 
gift of the image by a certain divine who was the head of the local congregation 
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of monks belonging to the illustrious Mula Sarhgha and Balatkara ga^a. The 
occasion of the gift, the temple to which the image was dedicated and other 
details in regard to the transaction are irretrievably lost. The donor appears 
to have been a monk of some status. The discovery of this inscription in this 
Tillage which possesses no traces of the faith of Lord Jina at present, indica,tes 
at once the existence of religious institutions and followers of the faith in the 
past in this locality and its neighbourhood. 

TEXT 

1 Srl-Mula-Sarhgha-sarhbhava Ba.ga [n-adhyaksha]. 

2 8amyya(ya)mina ^o(sh6)da ^a.[prakrita cha sahaj ... 

Translation 

.by the monk.president of the Ba[labkara] ga^a, constituent 

of the illustrious Mula Saingha.the sixteen. 

INSCRIPTION No. S3 

(Found on a stone slab at Rajuni) 

This inscription was detected on a slab of stone at Riljuru, a village 
situated in the Yalbargi taluk. The slab was set up against the front wall of a 
temple of Siva in the locality. In the upper portion above the writing, the slab 
contains the representations of the Sun and the Moon at the top, a Jaina monk 
in the sitting posture in the middle and a cow being suckled by the calf by the 
side. The inscribed portion of the slab is greatly damaged and much worn out. 
Fragments of some lines and a few expressions here and there could be made 
out with some diflSculty. It was not possible to count the lines in their proper 
order. 

The epigraph is engraved in Kannada characters of medium size. The 
language is Kannada except for the invocatory verse in Sanskrit. The compo¬ 
sition is both prose and verse. The document appears to have contained a 
date; but the diate portion of the record is thoroughly effaced. So, as the next 
alternative, we have to take into consideration the evidence of palaeography, 
and approximately ascribe its date to the 12th century a. n. 

. The charter commences with the familiar Sanskrit verse invoking the 

commandment of Lord Jina. After this a major portion of the record is 
completely worn out. This might have contained an account of the reigning 
king and the cirumstantial details of the gift. It is clear from the extant 
portion that the object of the epigraph is to register an endowment of land 
.in ail probability for the benefit of a Jaina temple of the locality. Next comes 
jthe imprecatory passage. This is followed by a verse which, most probably, 
contained the praise of the donor. ^> 
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The village contains at present neither a Joina temple nor any follow- 
era of the ^itb. But some matUated and scattered relics of the faith were 
discovered here in the coorso of my esploration. The impression gathered 
from these vestiges, that this locality had at one-time come under the inflneece 

of the Jaina doctrine, is substantially supported by the testimany of this 
epigrapiu 

TEXT 

^ruua t-parama-gam bhlra. 

.Jinaf^naih u [1*] 

..taiotia 


“Idi...paigtfl pohr 

doja...mBdi 


bittaru ma ID Idan-ma 

...kolage godde 

kamtiia..^,„>„.„i] = i-dhannma' 
mam pratipalisidavargge VarapSsi 
Xurnkshetra Prayagoy ™ emha . ., „ 
kattisi chaturw^a-^stra- 
per&ja^ar >=■ appa Srahmapa* 
rgge kotta pu^yam^idann 
lariighisi kidisldavargg - &ka|tiga- 
lan = S-^BrS hmanar iinian 5—tlctha' 
galolti komda patekam^^eydn- 


gtuh II Dvija--- d=. otpaIa- 

vana-rajanikara.„. „, „jaiia-hi- 
shtikatam viijina. .eujan-jL- 


gra^i...,.,i]^ ene mechobaii... n [2*] 

AnsTKAor op CoMTssra 

^ Verse 1. May the doctrine of Xiord Jina be victorious—< the doct* 
rine which is the wminandiueat of the overlord of the three worlds and which 
beard the theory of May-^be as its lufkllible oharaeteristic tnark. 


made a ^ft of ten ^natters of cultivable land and two mattari of I'ed land* 
and wet knd below, measuring kamma.. m the field 




i*a charitable endowment will aoerne great merit; 

Its transgreasors will incur heavy ain, ^ 

ifi^fnaa ^^0 Will oot AppredlatG.the moAn to the bed of bliio 

“'Wtotb.powoo,.tbe foEOmortMAOI^tllOBAO 






















REVIEW AND RETROSPECT 


Research is progresive. Its progress depends upon the activities of 
the persons engaged in it leading to new light and fresh discoveries. The major 
part of the present work was put into shape about a decade ago. Some new 
material, mainly epigraphical, has been explored since, and a few sources have 
been restudied and assessed in the meanwhile. As these are found to bear 
intimate relationship with what has been discussed earlier in this volume, it is 
considered necessary to review some of them here briefly. 

I Jainism In Karnstaka 
More Facts 

Of all the areas in Karnataka, Dharwar Dist. has yielded on the 
whole considerably large, and nonetheless valuable, number of Jama antiquities 
of various kinds. These show that many renowned Jaina teachers and msti- 
tutions of different sects and orders, including the Yapaniyas, flourished here. 

Annig ftri i n the Navalguud taluk was an early stronghold of this faith. 
The epigraph e^raved on a pillar set up in fr'ont of the Bana^ankari temple, 
dated circa 751 a. d., speaks of the erection of a Jaina temple by BLaliyamma, 
the headman of Jebulageri.^ Aijinigere is described as the Tdjctdhdni of the 
Belvala country in an inscription of the place belonging to the 11th century.* 
About a century later, we have an epigraph on a slab set up in front of the 
temple of Purada Vlrappa. This record* bearing a date in a. d. 1184 contains 
an allusion to a group of five Jaina temples and another Jaina temple named 
Permadi. A teacher named Somadeva who belonged to the ^ula Samgha and 
Koijdakunda anvaya figures in another inscription* in the Jaiua bfisti, of a, d. 1267 

Two mutually supplementary inscriptions from Gawarwad and Ai^igeri 
dated in a. d. 1071-72 in the reign of SSmeivara II, furnish an interesting account 
of the Jaina institutions that thrived at Agnigeri.® Sometime in the previous 
century when Ganga-Permadi Butuga II was governing the Belvala region, he 
euhanced the glory of the city ofAwigere, built there a Jaina temple and 
endowed it sumptuously. This temple which became famous as Permadi Jina- 
laya after its founder, must be the one noted above. The trusteeship of this 
temple was handed down in a line of teachers who belonged to the Balatkara 
ga^aofthe Nandi Samgha which was a branch of the Mula Samgha. Their 

1 Bomb. Karn. Inss., Vol. I, pt. I, No. B. 

2 Ibid, No. 115. 

3 An. Rep. on 8. L Epigraphy, 1928-29, App. E, No. 207, 

4 Ibid., No. 204. « 

5 Ep. Ind., VoL XV, pp. 337 ff* - -t . 
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aucceasion wbs as foHovva, VardhAmana waa ad early preceptor to the Ganga 
family. H*? had two disciples, VidyanRnila Sviimi and MaaikyArmodl, the latter 
styled Tirkikarka, i. e., 'the stm of logiciansMapikyaDandl was succeeded by 
the threo goDemtions of disciples, viz., Qneakirti, Vimalachaudra and Go^a- 
^ diaudra. Gapdarimnkta T and Abhayanandi were the two disciples of Gnnn- 
chandra. Ahhayanatidi s succession was contimted one after another by Sakala' 
cbai^m Siddhuntikai GfindaTimukta II and TribhuTADachandra. are then 

told that siQce the Jaina establishment had lost ha hereditfiry possessions as a 
result of the disastrous invasion of the CfaSla king, they were restored to the last 
named trustee teacher by the above mentioned Clmlukya king. ^ 

We have already noted the importance of ^kkupdl os a prosperous 
centre of Jainism. An inscription on a pillar of the JaTna tempro in the village, 
dated in a. n. 1173 . informs us that it wag constructed hy llaUele Jonayya and 
that Mahfisffna Pandita was fimetioaing as its trustee in the above year.* Two 
epigraphs noticed earlier have brought to light the existence hero of Jaina 
temples bearing the mtercstlng names ViiSudhaikabindhava Jinilaya and 
Nompiya Basadi. The insoription on the pedestal of a broken Jaioa imago kept 
m the Nagai^vara temple" states that it wag the gift of Riljawe, lay disciple of 

Trmvidya Narendraseim who appeara to have been connected with the teacheie 
of ths Chazidfikavuta 


I 


Lak^me^^ which was known iu foitncir times as Parlkarnnagara, Forigei;©, 
* famous place renowned in history and literature. It was an 
eminent centre i»f dainism also, as revealed by its rich antiquities including a good 
number of inadptions. Tlie epigraphs which record various benefoctioiw to the 
Jama institutions that fiourished here, ranging in date from the 8th to tlie 16th 
eeniury, «utain allusions tp Bauy Jaina temples and teachers who held charge 
t)f tbem^ " The names of the Jaina temples are aa folio wa: ^nkha-vasati, Tirtha- 
^^ti, Mukkara-vagati. Kachamallar-vasati, Gatigdiandarpa-jinamandira, Ganga- 
Pemiiidi-chai^alayA or Permttdi Basadi, gri^Vyaya-vasa^. MamdavT temple. 
iiD^vflJfl-jmaraya, Goggiya-^basadi, Anesejjeya-Tjiisadi and^ititinatha temple. It is 
I ^tcresting to note that as suggested by their titles and designations some of these 
were ^med after the princes of the Western Ganga house ; for instance Ganga- 
Perma^i was the litie of Butuga II; Gangakaudorpa, that of itirasimha; and 

^ r ^1. j iT^iLi ^ &nIdia-jiDalaya appears to have bam the 

eittliMt and Inghly tanotirad of those tomples. This has survived to the present 
day, ag well os a few others. ^ 


1 An, Eep. cm 8.1. Eptsiiphy, 1926-37, App. P, go. 
3 Ihldi, 1&34—89, App, E, No. 75. 

3 See above, p. ISfl. 
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Adv^ertitig to the Anesejjeya-baaadi, mentioned above, we may note ' 
that it was erected by Kunkumamahudevi, mffter of Chalukya Vijayldi^a, ^ 
stated in a later elercnth century inscription from Gudigere. Tliia statement is 
conhrmed by a contomporaiy copper plat© charter of this king, recently dtsoovered 
at Shiggaon. The record which is dated a. n. 718 , speaks of a JaiiMi temple 
constructed by Kunknmadevi at Purigere and the royal grant of the village 
Gndiligere made in its favour. H would be reasonable to assume that one and 
the same Jaina temple is referred to in both these eplgraplis.* 

An important Une of teachers who had settled hero from early centuries, 
belonge<l to the Deva gana of the Mula Sariigha. rQjyQpada and his disciple 
Udayadeva Paij^ita or Niravadya Pandita who was a preceptor of the Western 
Chalnk 7 a king Vinayaditya, figure m an ii^nption of the early 8 th century. 
RilmadQvaaharya, his pupil Jayads™ and the latter's pupil i^ri-VijayadaTn are 
mentioned In a record slightly later than the above. An epigraph of the 11 th 
ceatniy speaks ofDevendra bis disciple Ekadeva and the latter's 

disciple rTayadeva Paqidita, Gandavimukta BbattBraka and his pnpil Iribhuvansr 
chandi'a Papdita, of the Mala Smgba and Balfitkira gapa, introduced by an 
inscription of A. ». Ifl 74 are evidently identical with Gapdajimukta II awl 
Tribhuvauachaudra of the A^migori epigraph reviewed above. Srtoandi Paudita 
and his older brother Bhfiskaruuandl Pmjdittt who belonged to the Scuastha gai^a 
are knowu from an inscription of a, n. 1077 , Indrakirtl Papdito who was the 
priest of the Goggiya-hasadi Sgutes in an inscription of the wsigu of Ehuloka- 
niolla or Some^vara III. There Uved in the 13 tb century an iuttuential teadier 
named Biijaguru PadmasBna who was responsible for the renovation of SrT- 
VLjaya-jinalaya. In two inscriptions of tih© 15 th and 16 th ceutuiies are men¬ 
tioned Hemagacbatyn, Hcmadcvicharya and J^anklnmacharya, as connected with 
Sankha-basadi.* In regard to the Deva gai^ noted above, we have noticed its 
occurrence in an earlier contest also in a record from Lakkundl * Tins gapa 
appears to be indontical with the more fanailiar denomination Dcsiya ga^ia.* 

Interesting is the information furnished by an inscription at Ripebonnifr 
dated A. D. 850 . This epigraph speaks of a gift of land made to Niguflandya- 
chirya of the Slhghavura ga^ja in favour of a J aina temple constructed by Nagulara 
Pollabbo » Slnghavura is evidently derived from Simlmpura and this name 
of a gai^a is not known previously. Equally interesting is the disclosure ^de 
by an epigraph at Motebennur in the same taluk dated a. d. 1066 . While 

1 lad. Ant.. ToJ. SLVXII, pp. 3T-38; An. Rep. on EpignipLj, A, No. 43. ^ ^ 

3 tni. Ant, VoL VII, pp. 104 B* and An. Rep. on S. I- Epigr*idiy. App. E, «ai* 6 

3, IB, SS-aa, Eta 

3 Vide ftbove, HI. 

4 p. 323* 

0 An. Rep. eto. tar l»33-34, App. Na IIG. 
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deetcribing a gift inade hy Mali Lakaliniarasar the goveinor of 

JB&Qa 7 asi, it introduces the donee ^ntinatha Bhatlarsika ae a member of the 
Muia Barbgha and CbeTidrth&v9,t&-7erii^a.^ In a previous context we have 
dealt with the teachers of the CbandrikAv&ta lineage who originally bail^ from 
the Bijapur Dt^ and later settled in the Dharwar region.* The said S^tina- 
tha seems to have been connected with this line. Another imeription of about 
the 13tli century, from MotebcnnQr, invokes the auecour of ChundranatbasvStni 
and mentions the teacher Jinachandra.' 

From Artal in the Bankapur taluk halls an inacrlption*’ introducing the 
teacher Kanakachaudra of the Kula Samgha and KHlpur ga^a, .This is dated circa 
A. D, 1123. An epigraph bearing no date from Kalkerl in the Mundargi Petha, 
noticed earlier, also furnishes information about the teachers of the same ga^a 
(Kanur) and Tiutri^^i gaclichha, that hatl settled there. These were Bbinuklrtl 
Siddhilntadcva who sponsored the erection of a daina temple and Akalankachan- 
dra Bhatt^^ cf £allkere hi whose favour it was set up/ 

III an undated inscription from MSkanOr* in the Ra^^ebennflr taluk 
figures the preceptor Nandibhattaraka of the Mula Samgha and Surastha gaflia. 
Another preceptor of the same gapa^ by name Sahasrukliti, finds mention in an 
incompletely dated epigraph at Mantagi* in the Hangal taluk, From two other 
inscriptions discovered here Mantogi appears to have been a busy centre of 
Jaina activities. One of these dated a. n. 11G6 states th^t Kalidova Setti 
Pantliipura, i. e.," ILlngQ], constructed a temple for the deity Chaturviih^ati 
Tirthakara and endowed it suitably, Nagochandra Bhatlilreka who was the 
priest of this temple received the gift. The other epigraph of about the same 
period enumerates several gifts made to diSerent Jaina temples of the place by 
the Kadamba chiefr Horikesarideva, Ilarikantadova and Toyiniarosa. This 
record mentions Uppamtiiyahaiia Basadi of Bankapura and Kontimahadeviya 
Basadi/ 

The patronage received by the Jaina frith at the hands of the royal 
household of tho DCvagiri Yadavas is illustrated by an inscription at Tadk&d in 
the Bharwar taluk. This is dated in the 14th year of Hamaohaudra and Chitm- 
bhauu, corresponding to a, d. 1282 and reveals that a Jains temple was caused 
to be cotistmctcfl by Servedhlkfiri Mayudeva under the orders of the king's 

1 Ad. llep, eto, for 1933.^4 Appu £, Ko. 113. 

3 See above, pp, 131 Q. 

3 Op. cit, Hol 103. 

4 Ad. Rep. on 3.1. Epigraphy, 1D43.-41 and 1944-45, App. E, No. 1, 

6 Ibid., 1927-38^ App, E, No^ 51. 

0 Ibid,, 1934-35, App. E, No. fiO. 

7 md., 1947-48, App. B, Ntt 210. 

8 Ibid., No. 207-303. 
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mother, the queen of Saxmatadeva, Another epigraph in the same plax» 
ChaudranStha Jina and mentions the teadiers, Balachandra and hia disciple 
Vaanpujya.* No Jaina temple eiiste at present at Tadkai and the above 
records are traoed in the EalamC^vara templfi- 

Allusions to the Jaina templet known as Dora or Dbora Jinalaya are 
met with in two inscriptions, one at Chhabbi in the HubU taluk* and atio^er 
at Halsangi- in the Indi taluk of the Bljapur District This name is rather 
intorestiiig. Dhora is perhaps the Prakrit form of Dh^va, and we know of n 
Rashtrakfitn king of this name who was very famous. We are not ui a posibon 
to assert if these temples were named in bis memory. Another suggerfion 
may bo to treat dora as an equivalent of tdra in Eannatja, meaning big. 
This reminds us of the famons Hoysnla capital Dorasamudra which seems to be 

Sttnakritised into 

Kolivad in the Hnbli taluk ia well known as the native place of the 
renowned Kannada poet KumJira Vyfisa. In my recent exploration of this 
place I found that besides the antiquities of the Brahmanical faith, it confined a 
few earlier relics of Baddhiam* and Jainism. Among the last named is aTrag. 
mentary epigraph found on a stone lying in the compound of the Kalame^vara 
temple This inscription bears the sedptare of Jina at the top tmd commencta 
with the usual praise of the Jina&isam. It belongs to the reign of the JUshtm- 
kata king Kottiga (966-073 a. n.) and mentions the king8 subordinate of the 
Ganga house, part of whose priv 4 nsti, Satyavakya-Kongnuivarnia-Dharmamahara^, 
is preserved. This might be M^asim h a lU. 

The contents of a tenth century inscription engraved on a boulder 
called Jodbamli near the village of BelJafcti in the Sbichatti taluk are inter®* 
atuiK They show that the Baaadi* of Bell'itti brought mto existence 

by Ayntavarma who was the Pergade of Ajjarayya. Some of the Jainn ga^ 
or sertlons of the monastic order are known to have derived their designations 
from place-nameaj* for instance the Erekittur gape, Vandiyiir ga^a and Kap^ur 
eana were obvionaly named after those particular plaoes, Similar is the c^e 
with some of the gaohchhaa, balis and anvayas. The preaenfc gana which 
evidently owed its designation to the vUlage of Bellattl itself, wliioh haa retained 


I An, Rep. oq^ I. EpigrapfiJ, ^^26. App. 0, Jfoa. *46-16. 

3 IbidL, 1939-40 to 1912-13, App. F, No. 16 of 1941-42. 

3 Ibid., 193T-4», App. ^ Ko. 26, 

4 Bomli, Qk., Vol I, p**t Up P- , . * t**k 1 __ 

5 Outitunding ■nwag tto Baddhfrt relioi ts on Tom Wmg a twelfth 

Ffijfnrt Inmiptiaa on Its pedestal. Vld« Journal of In-iii^ HiaLor^r, YoL XXXIll, pp. ^ n. 

6 Xt la likely that thin Bundi wm tepres^nted hj the rwrty Mvem Itself naathy and not by 
AH elaborate iWaotuTe. 

7 CoDipare Jaiii* BiJiityA mnk ItiWfia p* 
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its name in tact to the present day, adds one more conspicaoos illustration, to 
the above observations. 

There prospered a good many other places also in the Dharwar Dt. which 
claim our attention on account of the activities of several Jaina teachers and their 
devout followers. They are as follows: Amminbhavi in the Dharwar taluk; Dambal 
in the Mundargi Petha, which was also a resort of ^aiva followers and a centre 
of Buddhist faith; Komargop and Kurhatti in the Navalgund taluk; Mantur in 
the Hubli taluk; Kundg6|, Gadag, Akkur and Hattimattur in the Haveri taluk; 
Mattikatti and Huvina-Sigli i n the Bankapur taluk; Balur, Balehalli, Belvatti 
and Yalavatti in the Hangral taluk. 

Ingale^vara in the Bagevadi taluk of the Bijapur Dt. was a thriving 
stronghold of the Jaina faith as attested by the name Ingale^vara Bali, evidently 
associated with this place, which was an important section of the monastic order 
of Mula Samgha, Desiya gapa and Pust^a gachchha. Existence of a temple 
called Tirthada Basadi in this place and Devachandra Bhattaraka who was its 
managing priest are known from an epigraph at Tammadhaddi* in the Mudde- 
bihal taluk. A study of the inscriptions at Ingale^vara itself gives a fair idea 
about the influential status of the Jaina teachers and the faithful adherents of 
the Jaina doctrines residing here.® 

Ascendency of this faith in the region of Hungund has been noticed 
earlier. This is substantiated by one more inscription at Hungund itself 
recording the erection of a Jaina temple by Bahubali, pupil of Indranandi* of the 
Desiya gapa and Pustaka gachchha, in the latter half of the 11 th century; and 

another at Hire-Singanagutli mentioning Balachandra of the same monastic 
affiliation.® 

That some of the officers under the Yadavas were zealous in the 
promotion of the Jaina faith in this area, is seen from an epigraph at Kalkeri 
in the Sindgi taluk, dated about a. d. 1244 in the reign of Singhana. It is 
gathered from this record that Mahapradhana Malla in conjunction with 
others constructed a temple of Ananta Tirthakara at the instance of the 
preceptor Eamalasena Muni.* An inscription at Devur in the same taluk 
adds one more interesting instance to the Nishidhi memorials.* This record 
incised on a slab of stone states that it was the nisidhi, all in one, of fi img i-setti, 
Devi-setti, Padumawe and Singeya, who were lay disciples of Nemideva of 
the Mula Samgha, Desi gai;^a, Pustaka gachchha and Ingale^vara ball* 

1 An. Rep. on S. L Epigraphy, 1929-30, App. E, No. 70. 

2 Ibid., 1930-31, App. E, Nos. 14-18. 

3 Bomb. Earn. Inss., Vol. I, part 11, Nos. 123 and 209. 

4 An. Rep. etc., 1936-37, App. E, Na 53. 

5 See above, pp. 225-226. 
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Bolow the bscription are carved twc female figures with folded bauds facing 
each other with a burning lamp in the centre.* 

Other places of interest in the BIjepur area are Tuuibigi m 
the Muddebihul taluk, Huvina^Hippargi iu the Bagevadi taluk, nalmngi 
m the Itidi taluk, Algur in the Jumkhaudi taluk and MudboL The last 
named town is noted to be the native place of the famous Kannada poet 
Rauua. But when 1 explored this locality recently, I found that it contmned 
very few .Taina autiriuitita worth the uatue. A Tirthakara image of a late 
date was all that I could detect in a ruined site. J^Jo Jains*, fiiniilies are 
known to reside here at present. This provides one more instance showing 
how places which were once eminent centres of Jainism have in oom:se of 
several centuries been completely wiped out of all traces of that faith. 

A damaged inscription in Kannada found in a cave near Bbose m the 
Tnagaon taluk of the Satara Dt. mentions the sage Vlroanandi of the Mf;la 
Saihgha and Kfiuur gaija.* Besides the fomous temple of Koppe^vara or 
Koppauatba* Khidriipur in the Kolhapur Dt., lias preserved au imposing and 
handsome temple dedicated to Sdinitha. Sirsangi in the Parasgad taluk of 
the Belgauui Dt, had a Jama temple of some status and the preoeptor Gaiidavi- 
mukta Siddhintadeva was competed with It.* Tlie epigraph incised on the 
Sahasrukuta pillar in the well-preserved Jaina temple at AinSpfir in tUe^ Atbni 
t a luk , states that it was the creation of a pious devotee named Revisetti, The 
renovation of a temple known as Ratnatraya Basadi by Bammapa is recorded 
in a 12th century iuscription at Atbni, From the idcntUicatiou of the figucts 
on the doors as the Jlnabimbas and the sculptures of the Jinas inside, it can 
be determined that the present Virabhadra temple at Nesaragi in the 8ampa- 
gaon taluk was originally a Jama abnua. 

Maakl in the Raichur Dt. the Hyderabad State is reputed to be 
the provenance of a famous Minor Rock Edict of Asoka. Esploratbus carried 
on hero have revealed that it was also a seat of Jainism in the ^e of the 11th 
and the following centuries. It was at thb time cidled Raj^hani Piriya 
Mosaagi, being the headquartei'S of the adjoining tract. Two inscviptions of 
this place dated in a. d. 1027 and 1032 respectively, speak of the gifts made 

1 An, Kepu etc, l&S6-^7, No* 22. 

2 A114 Uflpt on Kplgnphy, 1^40^7+ App. B, No. 243. 

3 This is thi oorrcct qh uc ot tbe god ^Iru here. It beeii orronffomJy SaojiltriUfted into 
KOp^fum or J£OpUJALh& nnd a Legend htia gtova aronad this form of ibe haed^ 
Tuejioiag ^ atyger ^ 

4 An. U<^p. on Sv li Kpi^rAphy, ISJ32-40 to 1343-43, App^ Ji, No^ T6 o? 1940-41. Tht 

ori^uol nniiie u£ this village wnj Ruthiirin^fi o^nd a. local luacriptioji narrated the kgeud 
tliat the RiahyB^riiiga'Vfls bora OQ the adjoliuiig liiLln Could it have h^en deriTed 
itom the L Jaina Monkii 

bO 
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ill favoui-of two Jaioa temples. The donor in the former case was Somala- 
doTl, daughter of the Chalakya king Jayasimha II Jagaflekamallft and the latter 
IS described as Jagadekamalla Jinillflya of the D^siya gaija which was in charge 
of the preceptor Ashtopavasi Kanakanandi. Grabbur in the same district, known 
as ITiriya Gobbiir, was a centre of craftsmen, aome of whom wore enffaffcd in 
minting o|ieration 3 . An inscription of a, d. U09 discovered here registe^ gifts 
for the benefit of Bmlima-jinalaya or Nagata-jinfllaya, made by the jrnild of 
buiiinossmen aad othat^^ ^ 


In an earlier contei t 1 have commented on the Jalna oaves at EUora.* 
Among them the cave of Piiravanatha is of special interest os I could gather in 
my recent visit to this place. The image of Parsvanatha ts unusmilly lat^e and 
highly impressive, asaodated ag it 13 with the staadbg Yoksha pair and a*'group 
of devotees. What is of paramount interest is the wheel at the base of the image 
with its edge fuciiig the front. This appears to be the representation of 
Dharmachakra set in motion l>y the Jina, It is a rare aspect of the Tirthakara 
which 1 noticed here depicted for the first time. 


mi a 


An additional piece of interoatmg information is forthcoming fr_ 

stone meonption recently discovered at Kophn.1 in the course of my annual tour. 
The epigraph refers itself to the reign of Hashirakuta Indra and is dated ^a 
811 and Sobhana. If the cyclic year ^bhnna is a mistake for Saumya the date 
would be A. D. 889. The record goes on to describe the king a commander of the 
torecs, [.^jmai-asa, who proceeded to pay his homage to the holy place 

bajhdu). N^eit we are introduced to the chief Aiya- 
marim of the Kadamba family who had constructed a Jaina temple in this place, 
j^c inscription then speaks of the offering ofwoi*ship in this new temple aud 

* gifts (} on the oocasion of the settio*^ up of 

pinnacle over this Basadi, as it was celebrated. ” 

e • places in the North Kanara Dt. are worthy 

01 review. The active pursuit of their faith by the Jaina ridherenis in the 
^ disclosed by the InacriiJtions found in the Basti at Ilanavusi, 
which also contain references to the teachers of the Mala Samgha, Desi 
gapa ^d Pustaka gaehchha, Kumtba fared better as a stronghold of the 
hath during this period. From the inscriptions explored in the Parsvanatha 
temple, we learn that this town was a resort of the preceptors of three different 
monaslic section the Mfila Ssiiigba, viz.. DSaiya gaiia, PugUka gachchha; 

itrakuta gachchha; and KraijUr ga^. One of them describes 

th! s^mSdhi of a K^mba princess named KapohaladovI who was 

the pupil QfGanjiya-A Itdadharideva of Kraijur ga^^a.* 

1 SCE ftboTE^ p, 90 , . - - - -—— — -' 

2 An. Rep. on S. I. JSpiyrmphy, 1947-4a. App^ B, No*. 337-24+. efe^ 
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!BhQ.tkAl sprang to e[iiiii®'nci6 !ia a centre of Jainisni from the beginning 
of the lath ccntuiy, psrtbtiJarly under the patronage of the chiefe of HaduvalU 
or Saugltapura who were ardent foliowera of the faith. A.n epigraph of a, b. 
1545 in the Par^vanatlia Basti records the erootloo of the said temple witli 
its Mfinaatombha aud various gifts in its favour by the wealthy and pious 
traders of the town as wei) as the ejueen Chennadevi. We learn the following 
interesting facts from three Inscriptions in Baijda Basti, dated ab^jut a. o. 155G. 
This temple dedicated to Yardhamiina Jlua wfift constructed by NSrana Kayaka, 
a general of the queen Bhfiirfldevi. Another dignitary named Timma Nayaka 
had the shrine of Batnatraya Basadi built in memory of hia father. This 
was dedicated to the Jmas, Araiititha, Atalltnatha and Alunisuvratai This 
chief is also credited with the cenoTution of the CImturmukha Basadi built 
by DSvaraya. Amongst other antiquities of this place worthy of note are 
the metallic representations of PanchaparameShtbl^ Padmavatl, NandijSvara 
and BrahmadcTa.' 

We have known a few details about Padmaprabha Maladliari 
through opigrapbical and other sontces.* This teacher is commemorated 
incidentally in another inscription of the i2th century, winch appears to bo 
contemporaneous. The epigrapb incised on the image of Vardhamana, now 
worshipped as a Hindu idol, at Kammarchedu in the Alur taluk of the Eurnool 
Dt. states that the image in question was reconsecrated by Ckandiwe, 
wife of the merchant chief RayararSettii who was the favourite pupil of 
Padmaproibha MaladhlrK* 

Activities of the Jaina devotees at Ghippogiri, another stronghold in 
the same taluk, are reflected in no Jess than twelve inseripbions of the place, 
belonging to the lath century and later. In these figures a prominent teacher 
named Kesanandi of the D^ya gana and Postoka gaobchh-t. Madhavachandra 
is another teacher. A record of the 16th century tliere menliona VisSilakirti of 
Adavani.* Hayadurg in the Same district was a Jaina resort as late as the Uth 
century. The epigraph incised on the pedestal of a Jalna. image here, which is 
evidently of Anantanatha Jina, speaks of its installation in a. n. 1355 by a local 
official named Bhogaraja at the command of the Vijay anagara king Harihara 1. 
This dignitary was a lay disciple of Alaghsnandi, pupil of Amavoklrtl, of the 
Nandi Samgha, BnlatkSra gana and Saraavata gachchha/ 

1 For detoih regarding ibe JfciQ* MtlquitiM of BhatM An, Hep. on K*aQ»3iv Besearoli 
in Bomb. Prwlaoe, I9M-40. pp. 39, 71-74, Si and 90. 

2 Seu obovC, pp. 15&-1&0. 

S Madrai Epigmpbicul Report, 1916, App, B, Ho. 5ft0 of 191G. 

4 An. Rep. on 3. i. Epigrapbj, 1913-44 And l944-4fl, App. B, Nos. 63-74 ol 1938-39, 

b a I. L, Vol. IX, pt II, No. 401. 
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We may incidentally consider here one or two facts in reo^ard to 
Jainism in the Tamil Nad also. While discussing the Jaina strongholds in the 
Madura region, we have noticed individually a number of Jaina antiquities in 
places like Muttupatti, Settippodavu and Pechchi Pallam.* All these are 
known under the general name of ^maparmalai or ‘the hill of Jaina monks’ 
Kecently, consequent upon the representations made by the zealous Jainas of 
the area, this eminent hiU has been brought under proper protection 

ot the Department of Archaeology. The inscriptions of this place have also 
been studied more carefiilly,* 

Vyayamangalam in the Coimbatore Dt. which has treasured a few 

rarvivah of the faith to the present day, was one more stronghold of Jainism 
in the Tamil country. 


11 


Jaina Monk Symbolised 


1 adduced so far makes it 

abundantly clear that Jamism eiercised mighty influence for several centuries 

m the cultural life of the people and moulded its course iu its various channels. 

anTTlJ carrying the light of the doctrine penetrated 

into tte farthest recesses of tl.e land and established a shrine and a monastery 
for the propagation of his creed. Leading a life of devotion and selfle^ 
service, he made great impression on the mind and heart of the masses 
who were attracted towards him. The Jaina monk attended not only to 
their spiritual yearnings and religious needs, but also looked to their material 
requirements. He provided food to the hungry, medical aid to the ailincr 
and security to the afiSicted. “ 

More than anything else, the role played by the Jaina monk in the 
realm of learnmg is supreme and ever shining. He educated the rising genera¬ 
tions trom the rudimentary knowledge of three Rs to the highest levels of 
literary and scientific studies. He initiated the intelligentsia into the ruysteries 
of literary art and inspired their creative genius. All this produced epoch mak- 
mg resdts as witnessed by the posterity. Some of the best and earliest literary 
productions m South India are from the Jaina poets and authors. The torch of 
learning once lit was incessantly held aloft and radiant. 

The Jaina contributions severally to the making of South Indian 
hteratores are noteworthy. The grandeur of Kannada literature to a considera¬ 
ble extent and that of the TamU one in a substantial measure, will be diminished 
if we exclude the Jama works from their range. As we have observed in the 

• j Telugu literature too appears to have been partly 

indebted in its initial career to the Jain a authorship, although an amount of 

1 Above, pp. 57 flF. ^ 

2 T. S. Sripal: 6amanarmalai Chelvoro (monograph in Tamil), 1954. 
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preTrita iu this rsspest. This surmise, howsrer. U ?»P^ ^ 
f«t thst the eselicst estant work on the Telueu pr«od, msttabuted either to 
the iTsins esthurship or .Inins pstroni^. This is the ^rijanS^rnyatll y 
Jlnllija KSolie. nn ocnnment of the gcivskssnnd disoiple of VSdiiito-ohu4smitoi. 
uho Med by the beginmng of the 12lh eentory. It is modelled on situilsr 

worts in til® Kmum'!® literature.^ 

The Jaina monk thus eame to be regarded as a th 

passed into the proverb as a scholar par eicelbnce. This is illustrated by e 
folbwiug Intere^bg citation* i^hich through a series ot epic metaphors bestow. 
the highest praise on him. The passage runs thus : 

sRftg ii 

"Who esn mthstandthe .Inins Monk in » tontest, jhen he life hw 
pen ? As when Arjuim, his GJijd!™ bow 1 Indrn, his thunderbolt . Vishpu. 

his disc 1 t)r Bhima, his mace ? 

Ill Jainism Vkbsob Saims 

ITie derfine of Jainism wns pnrfly due to the Snlvlte upbenral in nim^ 

n .fa India. 1 have discussed this topic lu proper places m course 

KnroStnkn I bars indionted that the aggressive activities of the =n'"‘' 

^0 Vlra Gmside™' and Bkiintada TUmayya* m the latter half of I™ 
Lntury hastoMd its downfall. In view of its importance and as mors esn 
alto iimaishalled on this subject I propose to treat it here m more 

A perusal of the Awigeri iusoription alluded to before shows that Vice 
Goggid.vfw'iL a feudatory chief wielding eousiderable 
his descent in the lineage of the renowned epic king Sagnra A 
wlrrior^ the held of battle against his enendes, he was a stounA devotee of the 
3 Siva. He saerifieed his wealth and other resonrees for the P'^^bon rf 
Iwa faith and endeai-ed himself among its followers by hjs pmus acts The 
epigraph’ describes the exploits of Vlra Goggidova ^auast the Jamas and the 
Jaiua deities in tbc followj^ te^t _ __ _ ___—-- 

4 Abovt pp. 

El Abov* 148. 

; tail, sab,l.a«l. om,.t^.™»ar,v,ih«n.e„Ul.,p.mi. 

Aa Rap oa S. 1. Eplgnipty. ISSS-aS, App. E, So OT. 
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TEXT 

Jayina-mriga-bentekarath Jajan-agama-dhumaketu Jayina-kutharam i 
Jayinarphani-Vainateyarh Jayin-antakan-enisi negaldan-I-Goggarasam n 
Aggada Ghatamtakiyan-ada nurg-agire yodedu kaleda Jinanarh tarii sale i 
Durgatiyol-ikki mettida Goggarasarh rana-Kumaran-ahavadhiram || 

TaANSLATiON 

This Goggarasa became widely known by his acts which characterised 
him as the hunter of the wUd beasts which are the Jainas, a 6re to the Jaina 
scriptures, an axe to the followers of Jina, an eagle to the snakes, namely 
the adherents of the Jaina doctrine, and God of Death to those who professed 
u !i.i creed. Unshaken in encounters, veritable God of War on the fields of 
battle, Goggarasa smashed to atoms the highsouled deity Ghatantaki and reduced 
to an abject state the Jina, bereft of his grandeur. 

We have one more epigi-aph which narrates the activities of the champi- 
ODS of the ^mte feith against those of Jainism and Buddhism. It is from 
Talikoti in the xWuddebihal teluk of the Bijapur Dt. It belongs to the same 
reign as that of the Aijnigeri inscription, viz., Tribhuvanamalla Some^vara IV, 

1184. In this record, large 
po^ons of which are unfortunately damaged and lost, are set forth in detail the 
a^ievementsof^mte devotees with special reference to an eminent upholder 
ot the faith. I give below the relevant extract culled from this inscription. 

TEXT 

Para-samaya-giri-vajraHiamdarurfi jagadal-uddamdarum Jina-samaya- 
vana-dahana-davanalaruih munidarge halahalarurh Bauddha-samaya-vidhvamsana- 
pravinaruih bageyalu janarum anya-samayigala benna baran = ettuvarum sena- 

suvara nettaram marulgalirh kudisuvarum parasamaya-gharattarum. 

kalana nalageyarn kllvarum.namjan = aihjad = um barum ... 

bahuvidha-mshtheyirii Haranam parikse-bhavanam-tarisi para^ma[ylgaiulmaA 
samnarisi laramarh marhlraMonTTj_® ^ 


kapgolisi chalamam meredu dhiradolu neredu svarga-martya-pataladol = Anamga- 
riya hemmeyumam tamma prity-acharada tormeyumarh kaladaU ikki torpante 
sahlf.arh'^*^^ ^ coisida asaihkhyata gaijamgala namadi-samasta-pra^ti- 

mnnrlAl'ii^n ^ ^ devatarchauegalaiii malparhtagi Srlmanu-Maha- 

mandale^varam Viruparasadevaru Vlra-Dasaihge gan a-mathava^° kotta keyi- 

1 Op. cit., 1929-30, App. E, Na 68. This inscription is not fully published Only a brief 
summary of its contents is given at the above place. puwisbea. uniy a brief 
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Translation 

The venerable master MaMmandalMvara ‘ll- 

gana-matha to Vira-Dasa tor of the conntless advo- 

Viruparasa who was invested with the entire encoim 
cates of §iva, who though living in the new age are .mbibed 

votaries of that hallowed past, who are adamantine , conflagration 

the form of adverse doctrines, who are peerless ““^“thoTo^ their 

to the wild forest of Jaina creed, quintessence of poison to tho intentions, 

path, lufept in crushing the Buddhist tenets, ““■'^/'^^Vfaito Ind make the 
who whip out the skin on the back of the supporters «f ^ival 

flends drink the blood of ‘heir opponent, who are th^g™dsto»^^^^^^ 

creeds, who can pull out the tongue of the God rf I^ath o p 

undaunted, who cause Kara to appear m the toe tovers of 

devotion and demolish the partisans of h<»‘''e ‘“‘h*- ^,icn 

stren^h defying toe Upukallu, Satopigavi, 

places in various parts of the country, which ^e the ^e P 

^wdered toe Jaina temples and raised the thrones of SivMmg^ a^ h 

rindicated their conviction of faith and tuSy of 

as it were on the open altar the paramountcy of god Siva and toe supei y 
their favourite creed in the worlds of god and men and the “f 

The above extract contains aUusions to the repre^iou of jthel cr eds 
in general and Jainism and Buddhism m particular. But ^ 

toft the performances of these votaries of Siva ^,cen 

the prot4onists of Jainism which was the Ff—devasta. 
from the specific reference mo« gtoce Buddhism had a 

tion of the Jaina temples m various parte ^ tceat such allu- 

very limited appeal among the peope ^ record and also in the Ablur 

slonsto the . 7'^, Vis of observe that many of 

i^ription, “ “ly ^crn Unakal near Hubli), Saihpagavi (Samp^ 

toeregio^,such asUnukallu(m^^^ Gulbarga Dt.), 

gaon in the Belgaum Dt.), and J sunporters of hostile creeds are 

mentioned in the foregoing passage, F^c^ivism are known to us as 

said to have been harassed by the protagonists of Saivism, are known 

having V„:^“&tmmrr; or BankUr deserves particular attention. ^In 
an earlier context while giving an account of the genera l survey of antiquities m 

I h to, wcate,a.d in Ep. Cam., Vol. VII, Oh..na*iri No. S 

(11th century ). 
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the Gulbarga Dt., I have dealt with this place and shown that it abounds in 
Jama vestiges. This village has preserved even to the present day its importance 
as a Jama centre of pilgrimage though on a modest scale. Durmg my explo¬ 
rations of this place I noticed here a few inscriptions of the 11th and 12th 
centuiies bearing on other subjects, but no Jaina epigraph was available to me. 
Nor have I come across so far, barring its casual mention in an inscription of 
the place, any other epigraphical reference from outside to this interesting 

resort of Jainism, which appears to have been in a thriving state at least tUl 
the end of the 12th century. 


It is thus seen from the present study that besides Ekantada Kamayya 
there lived in the latter half of the 12th century two more aggressively powerful 
leadei-s of the Saivite movement who launched a severe offensive against Jainism 
S'^pporters in Karnataka. Vira Gogg^deva of the Ann igftri inscription 
and Viruparasa of the Talikoti epigraph played a decisive role in loosening the 
hold of Jainism in the northern parts as did Ekantada Ramayya in the south. 

hen we have to take into consideration the achievements of Basaves- 
vara, the great champion of the Vira^aiva faith, who, though he raised his 
standard of revolt prin^ily against the orthodox practices of Brahmanical 
religion, did not spare Jainism that came in his way.* 

It may not be out of place to review in the context the genesis of the 
dispute between the Kalachuri usurper Bijjala II and Basavesvara, the great 
champion of the Vlra^aiva sect. This conflict which had far-reaching repurcus- 
sions in the political and social life of Karnataka has not been properly traced 
to its real origin and this has led to much confusion of thought among the 
writers on the subject. In order to ascertain the true facts of the matter we 
have to give due credence to the events as narrated in his Basavarajadevara 
Ragale by the poet Harihara who lived at a time not fe,r removed from the age 
of B^ve^vara and was thus obviously nearer the actual scene. A perusal 
of this account reveals that Bijjala’s hostility towards Basavelvara was not due 
to the alleged circumtance of the former being either a follower or supporter of 
the aina aith. Bijjala, as seen from the above source, was a protagonist of 
the orthodox form of Brahmanical religion. Basavesvara, on the contrary, was 
a reformist directing assaults against the rigidity of Brahmanical creed and 
^opagating his new liberal cult of equality amongst the devotees of Siva. 
Enough epigraphical and other evidence is available to prove that Bijjala II, like 


^ testifying to the above statement. The 

the Jain AS tn whnm ^8®^ are criticised severely and more often in these passages than 
navara^haUtS ? o^y passing references are made. See for instance the B^vanna- 
STe crftichim by Basavanal), Nos. 571, 576, 583 and 588 for 

yVTY M ^ against Brahmanism by Basavesvara. Also compare Ep. Ind., VoL 

V“x7xn'??lS°2e K..a.4. SShit,. 
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aU members of the K-ilachnri house, was a ataunoh sdhecent of ^aiTism, though 
later PueSpic writers of the Jaina and Viraiatva persuasion of the 15-ieth 
centuries sutl, following then), fome modem scholars represent Bijjaja as Joina. 
The teusloQ between Jainism and ^ivUm was no doubt increasing ntthm [Jenod 
in dillerent camps, as seen above, but we might safely assert that Bijjaia and 
Basav^vara in particular were not directly reapotisible for it* 

IV Bad Days fouJaifbk 

In the foregoing pages I have delineated a modest picture of Jainism 
in South India in its various vicissitudes as gatlacr^ from hi^noal 
Jainism had its years of prosperity and adversity in different wgmns at dilforent 
periods. But its general decline on a Urge scale may be approximately dated trom 
the 13th century onwaixls. It is not the purpose of this brief note to ^ mfo the 
details of the several causes, political, social, religious, etc., that contributed to ita 
decadence* But it is my intention here briefly to indicate that the of 
rival creeds, particularly of the orthodox order, and their ncthe hatred of J ainism 
in its philosophical and other aspects, are to a considerable extent rea^i^ibJo tor 
the rapid downfall of the latter. That the Hindus, even of the orthodox class, 
were on the whole far more lenient towards other creeds than the people of ether 
countries, ia amply proved by the religious history of ow country* Systematic 
and wholesale persecution of the followers of rival religious sects, as such, was a 
thing rather unknown in the early i>eriod of our history. 

Speaking of Buddhism in India a recent scholar observes Ihas*; “It was 
a long and hard fight that the eoholars of Vedanta and Mimausa led agamsfc the 
Buddhists But it was a fight with peaceful wenpona. It never come to a real 
hard persecution of the Buddhists, as in Tibet, China or Korea. These obser¬ 
vations may as well apply to Jainism also in most cases. But tins sUte of 
religious tolemnoe and equilibrium was disturbed in subsequent times. Exce^es 
against the adherents of opposite faiths, particularly of the heterodox class, 

were perpetrated in many parts and on many occasions. I may illustrate these 

remarks with special reference to Jainism by focussing our attention on 
facts which have been previously noticed severally m different contexts, t w 
obvious reasons I have to exclude in the present review the contest that took 
place between the Javnas and the Bauddhas, 

1) Willie surveying the history of Jainism in the Andhra Dcia, we 
h»Ye SMiitW tL* K.,iliy«to and Loo.1 Reanris pwtaimM to a lai|« camber of 
places, contain aocoonts of the poraecntion* of Jamas nluch aeem to redeot the 

events that took place actually. __ 

~ 1 ate K»n. Hiih, Famlul Patrike (up. cU.), p^ 89 H.J Mvire luMripKom at Ablnr, Ep. Ind,, 
XXIX, pp..139-144. 

3 Jobannei Nobelt Onlral 1953), p. 46. 

3 See kbove pp. 11 . 
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2) TliG campaign of hatred and bata^^^uient carried on against the 
Jarnas was sustained till as Sate a period as the 16tb century. This is InstaDceEl 
by the Srl^ailam record mentiotiing a Vira^alm chief who prided over his 
achievement of beheading the Svetamhara Jainas, 

3) The testimony of another record is equally eloquent on the subject. 
This epigraph which comes from ElamalapaUej’ nearabout Sci4ailara, is dated in 
4. n. 1529, i. e., slightly later than the above inscription. It describes a devotee 
of the god IVlallLkhijuna ;us 'the establisher of the Six Dar^anas' and 'a menace 
to the headd of the ST^tambara Jainas’ (dveUuubara'tala'gni^d^-ga^ida^. 

4) Proceeding tg the Tamil country works like Uio Poriyapura^am 
contain graphic accounts of the persecatioii of the Jaina.s. Stateuients blackmailing 
the Jainsuj are found in the treatises like the Stbalapufaija of Madura. As it 
would be unsound to treat such writings os dgments of imagination, we have to 
assume their veracity making due allowance for the tendency to exaggerate. 
These descriptions are further substantiated by the representations in sculptures 
and paintings in places like Tiruvattur and Madura,* 

That the Jainas were not permitted to pursue their ancestral faith 
peacefulty even in Karnataka whlob was their most fiavoui'etl land, is seen from 
the militant activities of Ekantnda Hamayya which have been depicted in 
contemporary literature, inscriptions and sculptures.® Vira Uoggidfiva and 
Viruparasa added hiel as it were to the fire of aggression let loose by iilkantada 
htamayya. In the latter half of the 14th century the Jainas were considerably 
harassed, and they had to appeal for protection to the rnling power of Vijaya- 
n<^ara, A study of the circmiiistiinces that ueceiisitated mediation by the 
Vijayanagani king Bukka I, and the ooudilions that were imposed in favour of 
the JuLcas in tUe kingdom * make this Fact clear, 

1 may conclude this brief note with a citation of an (-minent scholar 
who Las made a dose study of the subject and arrived at a similar result.* 

"And nothing is more regrettable than tliat in the matter of showing 
tolerance to the follow^ers of their rival creerls, especially to the Jainas, the 
Hindus of soutbei'n India should have been so ungenerous as to have liad 
recourse to » method of retaliation and revenge which was so alien to the prover, 
bially hospitable mitnre of the Hindus.” 

1 An. Repi on S. J. Epigraphy f<ir IM3-44 aod 19U^43, App. B, No. 34 of 

2 Vide above, p. 83. 

3 Vide Abovv, pp. 183-33, 

4 Ep. Cam., Vot IT, No. 334? U, A, Salctorc: fitfediaeval Jainiim, pp. 238 ff. 

5 McditLeVAl p.270. 
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List of Inschiptiojis Edited ln this Volwe 
( Jsiriia E|ii^pbs: Parts II amJ Ul } 

Place Kiag and Date _ Coatfinu in Brief 

iDgaJagi W. Ciialukya VHtramllditya 
VI; A, n. 1094, 

Febniary 27 


Uunasi- 

Do. 

Hadagali 

A. n. jogiB, January 5 

SeJaO] 

Do. 

A. P, 1124 , 

January 28 

Do. 

W. ChAlukya 

Somc^vara 111 
(a. n. 1126 - 38 } 

Do. 

Do. 

A. P. 1138 , 

January 27 

Do. 

Circa 13 th century 

Do. 

w. Chllukya SoinA^vara 
IV; 1 . n. 1160 

Do. 

Circa 13 tb century 

Ai]aki 

W. Chidukya Vikramiir 
dilya VI ; circa A. 0. 
II 15 

Do. 

Do. 

A, 0 , 1126 , February 4 

Do. 

Kalachuri R&ya-Murllri 
Sovid«va; a. n. 1171^ 
December 13 


Records gift toajaina temple by the 
queea Jekoladuvlt iVTcntions hw 
preceptors of the Diavida Snrfigha and 
Sena gaua. 

Records gift to a Jaina temple by 
Cliaudhare Rakkasayya and describes 
in detail the line of hit teachers commen¬ 
cing wSdi KotiijakundfichCrya. Contains 
much histaricaJ mfoittlAtion- 
Records gift to a Joina temple by the 
Mahijanas of SCdmba. Describes the 
teacher Prabhlchandra Trolvidya of 

the Mailuva ga^a^ 

Describes the chief Barmadsva who 
erected ihe temple of ^tinatlia^ the 
Three Hundred leaders of S&}imba and 
the teacher Prahhiichandra Traividya. 
Records gift to a Jains temple by the 
Three Hundred Muhiyonas ofSfldiiiiba 
and others. 

Dacribes a line of preceptors who 
belonged to the Mflia Saibgha, Kjo^'ur 
gana and Tintriplka gachchha, Nomi- 
chandra is the last teacher mentioned. 
Describes the construction of a bastion 
at StjJiiiiba by Ghandirftja, the headman 
of the town, who was a devout Jaina. 
Records gift to Pfirfvan&tha, 

Describes the preceptor Girnavha 
SiddhantadAva of the VandiyOr gar a, 
Koppadtva DanJonayaka and others, 
who were all associated with a local 
Jalna temple. 

Records gift to a Jaina temple by 
Ropparasa Danilankyaka of AdafckL 
'With this charity were stssociated the 
local Jaina merchants and the above- 
natned teacher. 

Records gift to the Koppa JinSTaya 
by Mabumat^aleivara Echarasa and 
others. 
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12 

Adaki 

YAdava Siilihapa; a, d. 
1243, July 8 

13 

Do. 

Kalachuri RAya-Murari 
Sovideva (a, d. 1167-76) 

14 

Majkhed 

A. D. 1393 

15 

Tengali 

Circa 13th century 

16 

Do. 

Circa 12th century 

17 

Harasur 

W. Chalukya 
Vikramaditya VI 
(A. D, 1096^7) 

18 

Kopbal 

Rashtrakuta Nripatimga 
(a. d. 814-77) 

*9 

Do. 

A. D. 881^2 

20 

Do. 

Circa loth century 

21 

Do. 

Circa loth century 

22 

Do. 

W. Chalukya 
VikramAditya V; 

A. D. 1008 

23 

Do. 

Circa 12th century 

24 

Do. 

Do. 

25 

Do. 

Do. 

26 

Do. 

Circa 13 th century 


Records gift for burning a lamp in 
the Koppa Jinalaya by the members of 
the trading community. 

Records gift to ajaina temple by a 
chief and members of the trading 
community. 

Records the setting up of the Nishidhi 
memorial in the NeminAtha temple for 
Vidyananda SvAmi of the Mula Sariigha 
and BalAtkAra gapa^ bearing the titles, 
RAyarAjaguru, etc. 

States that the Tirthakara image was 
caused to be made by a lay disciple of 
NAgavira SiddhAntadeva of the 
YApanlya Samgha and Vandiyur gana. 
Refers to a Jaina temple and mentions 
Mahamandale^vara Bibbarasa of the 
Bana family. 

It is a Jaina record, much worn out. 
Contains some descriptions. 

Fragmentary. Memorial to a warrior. 

Records the death by saihnyasana of 
the teacher Sarvanandi of the Kunda- 
kimda anvaya. 

States that the foot-marks of the pre¬ 
ceptor Jatasinganandi were caused to 
be carved by ChAvayya. 

Records obeisance to the Jinabimba. 
Records the demise by samAdhi of the 
preceptor Simhanandi and the erection 
of a temple in his memory by his 
disciple KalyAnakTrti. 

Fragmentary. States that the image 
was made for installation in the Ku^a 
JinAlaya. 

Fragmentary. States that the image 
was made for installation in the Kusa 
JinAlaya. 

Damaged. States that the image was 
made by Saihsaja for installation in the 
temple of Pushpadanta Tirthakara, of 
the Mula Sariigha and BalAtkAra gana. 
States that it was the Nishidhi 
memorial of Guddagala Ghandappa, 
disciple of Chandrasena and a resident 
of Kopana. 
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27 

Kopbal 

Circa i3th century 

28 

Do. 

Yadava Siibhapa; a. d. 
1240 

29 

Do. 

Circa 13 th century 

30 

Do. 

Circa i 6 th century 

3 >-45 

Do. 

Circa loth to 13 th century 

46 

Uppina 

Rashtraku^ Kpishpa 


Betgeri 

III; A. D. 964 , 

December 23 

47 

Halgeri 

W. Chalukya Vijayaditya 
(a. d. 696 - 733 ) 

48 

Arakeri 

Rashtraku^ Krishpa III; 
A. D. 940 , February 12 

49 

Yalbargi 

Circa 12 th century 

50 

Do.. 

Do. 

5> 

Do. 

Do. 

5« 

A 4 &ru 

Do. 

53 - 

RajSru 



States that it was the Nishidhi memorial 
of Payapa, of the Mula Saibgha and 
Sena gapa. 

Worn out. It is a Jaina record; 
mentions Padmavatl. 

Records gift to Saibtaladeviyara Basa^ 
by Lakhkhaparya, an officer ofGauradevi.. 
States that the footmarks of Devendra- 
klrti were carved by his disciple Vardha- 
m^deva. Invokes Chhayachandra- 
natha Svami. 

Pilgrims’ records. Contain names of the 
Jaina pilgrims who visited Kopapa, 
sometimes associated with the places they 
hailed from. 

Registers gift to Naganandi Pandita 
of the Surastha gapa for the Jayadhira 
Jinalaya constructed by Mahasaman- 
tadhipati 6ankaragapda of the Yadava 
lineage at Kopapa. 

Fragmentary. Mentions Kopapa and 
Gutti. 

Worn out. Seems to mention the rule of 
Ganga Butuga II over Gangavadi and 
Belvala. Refers to Kopapa. 

States that the image of Chauvisa Tirtha- 
nkara was gift to the Jaina temple of 
Madapa Dapayaka by Bopapa of the 
Kopapa Tirtha, disciple of Maghanandi 
Siddh&nta-chakravarti, 

States that the image of Panchapara- 
m^hthi was a votive offering made by 
Senabova DCvapa of Erambarage, dis¬ 
ciple of Madhavachandra of the 

Ingalesvara bali. 

Damaged. Seems to record that 
the image was a gift by the wife of 
Devaparya, a minister of Mahamapdale- 
dvara Vira-Vikramaditya of the Sinda 
family. 

Damaged and worn out. Seems to 
sUte that the image was the gift of a 
teacher of the Mala SaiUgha and 
Balatkara gapa. 

Worn out. Praises the Jina^asana and 
seems to record gift to a Jama temple. 


ATPENDIX IT 




[?] 

pi^ ^ ^ nf^i^ TUB !7r#f 

( 1 tf = 1 nt^V f<1 ) 

[ i ] fimrrtR ii [ i ] 

^ [l) !i*ra33^?nT-^fMwT-n?m3ri^ tqtqrwiT^^sM 

■<i[^WI«ft«j «ft5?cr. /1 jAt4jT+il I r«ii^-U<ll5,flHH1^ 'df l+idI W 

^( ^ TTi^ II IJ (4|ihW|U||S<4Vi4fl4|m- 

I *i^m<{ini<i<(4*inwii^<>l1c]?|f1# I [ I ] ^§I<S|^4|4|iQ(l|4lj3| [I ] 

[l] [l] [I] [I] 

tii^iaNi^n^uKWuififliqt [ t ] «+iiWaMft [ \ ] 

[l] [ I ] t |Ulh(*(HRIH[t ] yT tiy«i > ^ [l] 

[ I ] [ I ] jgq^jrgf j(j j Suffer 

*W ftmrlTrTiqflRir^ftTi^^iftFf n 

^jaii35TQirt qis^firo^ ^ ^[ i ] 

4iqK!>ql^ ^iRl^iCB II [ ^ 3 

sRf^ f^rsgV'^5[ 1 ] 

I|fiWTfej%% ^ra f - ^fti )i WiNi7|;iv^ (I { ^ ] 

stg fiRW?R'jftqTsR*i»PrTTg qr^^PRli^^sT T^fR^nrppz^ar 

t^rtVn ^^tqnfir 5C®T^iflr^)35T3**tqfw 

^Inw ^ It 

s^ ftfeft II 

iiftngsnr^ «ift:qiiil^ «iaiWt iriftl^ r^q tfA*tH^TiRH^ ^ i{^ ^j| 11 [ m ] 

^ wfftRi ^fnTtnsprmpra^ JTT?Rppf?iftn5^5^f^ ^ftitwrfe- 

nwiiiRi«R ^ *TSnq!« ^ g% i» 

swT^,ftr II [^] 

a^gitt^^stnlfeFfST «ft*TwgwqlwT¥Rr^ » « ^ gg, , ^ 
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^ H^nirfiN 'iRs^ 

itjfmif^ ^5^^ nigg ^ mft aiTSJ»riS^ 

qren^ftNgiTCis R’i [ t ] ii^ i ^ ^ 

iCTSt ITTTt [l] *T^t'I 

^^t^3p=^^%A^ll»^li^ 4 ii 

01 )=T(^cifit ^on3 (iRiiRi^A iiVf& ql?i^wa^®w-[ t ] 

TirjdaTSJTfet II » II 

i^sffiffhflRiiiRt^^ il'^i-tsflaiiHSM I ] 

*iWi Tnra il [ ^ ] 

gfiH^ JT^t^ gwt?T g^ ^wlgd^JHii ifl^ »n*»5 ] 

t 'H i JWW-ti^ivi^j liisi *i*g5Tirei«^ ^ ^?igfeB«T ^ 

^sgresRsi^^^ra^i^ ^ itspre sjni^ i|fepji^]nfewfR«Sp ?i^'{ i J 

^Mgsup gn'iiffsg* Mw 'i C 1 

^l4||M4(-i| ififtllf^^'TT'JIT giijjV^Tt *Tgf^* X 0 

^®9ni^PR. ^nPlP! gjrr Tfira? ; il [ ^ 0 

^ ^fftim ?1?rfiT: aiHri^! [ I ] ?iPI W wm ^ II [ ] 

n^rniT I gru^gi^^sn gi ^ wp i!T*fi8f? [ i ] 

^ ^ il [ ^ i ] 

qTT?n sn * [ i ] : h [ 1 «] 

Q^mn^^l-^tTu n g g^^rra^irflpi i [ i ] % ^ifpti ii [ '"^ ] 

:iTiTr|*nriHd [ i ] iflRni^nft [ ii ] 

H\*H^ — Oid^ufHa^ 3IW I ^Hiiwii^^iiPi Tsn^ 

>?TT^ ^iT^^FPg^P'n ^TST'^T^r q^^i«'i;j'^ TFJ^l^n^PT ^ ^ 

^3^<HIIH I Tptt, fk^^ 5^ airm ^ 

f5i.HTj< i i Tf^ gi!m ^ ^ I r^ Mr^^ M(-?r ^ sif^ 

Is 4t, qr ^ ^ I ^ ^ sqrnft 

srirtnr ^qt< 3irqT firsq ^firq fi’*5i<»i wr sit ^ ^- rgg 

^thi ^ngq^snjs^q ^ gv&*i ^s^r f% q? fji>f^rn ^ir^qrs^i 

3rift*s unw qfitftiT I 3+®i^ liiHi^’uir^qi+i^ i to 

iiiff^ •i.i^'m 4j^M"^r uf^yr ^ ^ 5RqT f^qr i s^4q^Mi4* 

^^PPJT, »<!p4'i4 5pqq^ fl%^ srvjTifHi'fl ?sqT ^irqq 

TOi^*^ wgRqw ^T?s ^'*!■'. ^sTT^t sTf^Rn ^ i q?" ^nfi 
^ <1 q 4l>iq^'VH sftgS^q^TO! qjTPJpT ^ ?rT?iqR^ f^q, gqqj 

^<vu^i gRT 3% ^NT qqr i tow qqrw \ ^ 

TO?rqqJt iro qr %t w \m^ ^ragg^ qk g sr arfqqjiftqrqq tot 
^ TSfnqiT i to fegsr^TO^r groiT qaiRlq TOii^q qf^^rq^ ^ i 

[^^R-qg" ’^M q q qr^qqq^T^ iftiTO a^T eRfiKifi-i vnfftqr sninEi qisstiT ^ i ] 
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(^m ?H. |o ) 

[ I ] (^-) C • ] 

: ?I ^ [ I ] 

, - _ . «ITN#W II [ ^ ] 

^!b*ii*j|wiuy44i- [ I ] 
%55hpnTgHT5^^i5 n [ ^ ] 

^ ftS'-i'i*i^<i^^ ^ ^ [ I ] 

^h<*.*r n [«] 

1II 




_ . - - >, rftf^ ^r5^PiTw%R7^i^(5t ii [ h ] 

[i] iR?n8Rr fard«A* d i ^4q m < < n [i] 

%flnRl«idd*l0(q<»swl5a 5I|R?^4|h>i|-dRd [ | ] II [^] 

««iddtdHt«iq«fqF^T*g^qH5^«Ac&4tHmftrf5r [ I ] fln^hR55f*ft?OTi^ I i y i <m<g : q^ »T f iT - 

^nii^PlaqKf^iSd I I p^(gi8^cid1fti^d-djjf% I i fo^ q ult fe • 

^Pi!NdInPl I sfHrST^Smf^ [ | ] [l] «*<A^fl&|vjfi [l] yRT H ^ a< | MK % [|] s^MaS I 

I 1^ [l] gftRUl f^l | <A< lt{ TO g P l d | P l <4< ^ 

dIc!4‘^HlfH<^il^<qq^q>4fTlMNIl9H (^muRiMl«MH 

[i][i] Rfnrigg^ [i] ^ wo i ^^dii^Jl ^gf 13r^f^^[i] 

I I 1 I vrra 1 w# I i 

^RdflO^ira^ [ 1 ] ^T^TI^Wr TFjRW? I MHIddl^JlclsVfd^JraTt [ I ] ?T d f ^j [ [ 1 ] ^fhRsJT^RRTgsSW 
3r%^fRT5 nf^Hdoqg «ll5dWlclft<T<T'»«a5*ld^«41|dl'lf$ f^(f^r)m ^'WIIft\ 

^{^f^Rl g'^tTTSTl^ [ I ] 

81^ [i] I ^osi^wrargr^ i ^u i di^Mftd^d<> i [i] 

^g^^SR^ I Tad4«,sK=i>t> I [I ] I I R?«ITf^ I 

^4ti^MgR^ I II 

?nT?R^ g^^id'fi T5idf*iR<T [ i ] 

^d4nid< 'iT*mNRT ^(M) ii [«] 

«ftr^dl<Mdl4W<iddd<} I R5TjlMRT^feR%^^ | ^TS» T^^^id^d<} I 

TIHRm ^ ^Mdid^I NR^.. ..[ I ] 

^<^d4di^RT 0 R ^^j i intijU< ! ii«» T ^ ii [ *4 ] 



II 
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(Srgaram^i a< 4*<.i ] 

a ttinrg f ^^!^Jr i PT<m | < ■< <l l 4^ i ii [ s i ] 

wtlT^W^?d5? 444'«<l«iaBl*t Uf I' 

^rflTTjlftsirefwPT [ I ] 

If [ '^ 1 

Bmhrnrgiife^ gqt^ ^inpi^ ft355ii^« [ i ] 

H ’iifflwi* ^wn q^iftwt n [ u ] 

^^rifl^rretw^i-rg^Tt ^i*n^Mi^i3Ji«Ti*iiT: [ i ] 

sra^imt ii [ iv ] 

TiFfflf?T ^rVg^ spi?nv»i hS'UV^h^ [ i ] 

^ ?3wn«RTfflgg#i^ ii [ ih ] 

gnfir ft’»g trrtJt ^ [ i ] 

^ *5 ?pi*itPi> mN r«pirinin^i *% n^:n^S9 ^ ] 

^(wRrl ^izft^tnwfnnnii ntE [t] 

T«T^i gftgpt^ irg^nj [ v» ] ?ntc^ ii 
niiigifinfnpr^jis qm^Rpiftn feijpiJt ^9 w- [ f ] 

^ g j^ d H r| | ^< q i ^ 'a : V r qi^[TT!f|ORjiOTg5iqTl=^5srf^ ITfTflf?IT?JWPtf4Wpe’i II [ ' ^ ] 

911441*4 siiwuw [ I ] 

u [ ia] 9nSt*4^ h*'i*» it 

fd*wi*tlflc^^ gl’prni 3^ ifi’C' ] 

«Tf^q q w45i i|lr^ 9Hr|i« friw^ II [ R« ] 

^;nH^ ^ *4 [i] 

^Cwii +M^t'<43fl'ftf^<'t'PwiPi^*^''P^*t^^*^ II [ ^ 1 ] 

9^giT 9il?f 'TftHftfl4ikAr-[ i ] 

fsiaiT^ ^Rf <i [^^] 

af^ [ 11 firg^snr^i^^ ft^q IviHfimf^'^fii ^iVq *fiftqfb)3qfqq JTW55 ^*|i:qii 

SJ^TTSWfW^ qIqlftrtqaRTdiyfl^TJfHt^qif^- 

iT^PiT'^'^j ^^I’Tpr* iPi&inHft 

^TCh?^ %'I^ ttiW'iTcN'nw^flWHt qf^M I 

P?^ I I ^iSgj? I I ftW^pMS 

M 194 H|itj^ 4 '>Pn 5 rE^ 'TS'BT^ 5nft»ii»i^^n flii^q fqW«*iiif3Wra^*i '4\q'4Hii:4i 

frT^ii414U^HVIl^tTJ <*^Spt’i'q 

ft? ^ IT^ 

*TI«TRT*I44f^ft S^ W^»I^(c5*T)'n#®ft *Jtsg ftfWRSS^^’T'^f^R ^ I R? 

I I ftf I RiHui'ifi Rwiin qw ptg 

'WS fqKqu^wiflaf^ 

RsTi^ Ilf(mfeg4«IT^ ai^®WT^^''l‘Tfei RIi^w iPiq ^qi^T^t^RlflT^Wnta 
^^tVR R*!!^ PtTf a*iT 11^11^41 y<i>A (g)<f|j|vwi^ srafiigat^fit Rrf^ T^r^n^^rRR- 

JRTalffiRnfilRT^ t Pffia'iin fiil OT^ [tJ fU*ii4HUi(hffiraf^ 7^19^ 
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JA1SI31I yntru im>1a 


HeiavH I I m i imit i i frTtf'<n < »Ft | i i i^Tl? i 

I 'iimi?T i^ ynr!!%irafg m 41 rfiejQi 

«TlW '3 q:f|^ ^g5^?qi?*R^ wtrrpm sum"! ' ii^^qtiasF^ ^< 5 =(rq 

[ I ] 

fl^,5T-Hl: qTHehli^q^raT qr iTMl^^snR^t WTfts^TT [ l] - 

^ 'nefirf^ IT?? fliw ?Nt mf l^<rMHi'3tki(M 1 ^ 11 [ ^^ ] 

lan^g^qnnf ^ 'nr’pfr^r ?t^! [ t ] 
uMHrtR wifef: njiT *1^ fi [ ^« ] 

qg^n irg(«v^i ; [ 1 ] qw q?? ^ fi^ qp^n 11 [ s <4 ] 

iq^m in^ 51 ^ t' ] ftrann ^siraft (*^') >1 [ ^ ^] 

if fqq rqqT&rtiif(f^ Rn^’^4h[ I ] f^q^qftfeq ff^ 11 [ ^ a ] 

qTPT5riiT^Tf^%q ^nrwinfrTni iir«^5?.ii-fl [ 1 ] ^TFHir^qqpnsn usiraPTfe^ 11 

ilpriri^f^^T S^qing nn^ift^iTqifM 'Fnnf qirtqn q^ qi7«ni-[i] 

feqi^^rftgsft^T q^jira q^^imr ^ fisr^^ fliftqfqRrai^ t ] 

f?s=^ ^TTTTgfgT^—flRTlRR f%t in^ I %?ftW 

IS) 5T^ ^rg5PTTrjir:5r^ 4 ^in^Ii i i^4(miii 4. arprr 5TTO?r 

I lati’^f 3^ trrfr sthtto srg^ ^ihWi. ^ttcr 

^ ?:^ tifr I a*iqii arsiR^ f^rs^r^ isifft ^rnrar htip?t «n 

3fr % aipsp? jnRi% m^T iiNj*i^( qr ^ireni yn 1 siraR 

I ^iir& wq? an^r^i^ l 

<.3i«-'-’4 ^JT ^ STTB^PIRTW Sfqw ftJSTRjft qirfTTT3f^ ^ \ ^ ^«4>|i|i4<r4ITr 
siTrrqT ^TRpra i 'i.3i«i-e^i£i scV'HI i q^fqrr ^rnr aitt^uM 

?rqT g^qn" ^ttjt ^ttr arsiRT ?TrfNi«in^ ^ir 1 ^ ^ Tf^qr airarq 

f^tl^ ®IT I HviTq^r ^mr i|%^ SJT I •RT ^TiR bitrt 

viTTRiifr^ alnqn; (fm ^Ri« g5f su^r^iii ;fe ^ ?nPi 

TTTfr^ ( g^?Ts ?TJT^ ) l+HK ^tf^?fm ^1MU< IT^ ;gT?!T rf«lT 

itrt ^ j|tt^ qjsr f|j;| ^ 3 ^ ^ 

iT?T3PiiR, *iijVist im^rqjTqT ( wig^), 

^ ^^ ^infiTf qrr w 1 ar^^ nr ^i^jf^rein^T 

wi sn-it^ itr ^ 

qui^ ii’4 3TR arfir^ ^ f^, 

TfiilT IRT^ feq, ^rjun^Tf ^THR ^Ttir JlTWPT 

qptTsr^ fe^r iijft, ! ^r^, f '«ii-^ ttsit ^ iitr =^R*t 1 ?fR ^nrsw^f 

11 ^, fqK^4Ha-4T% 

T^qr fow^arw g:Tyr gf^<TT4?=fra k 1 ^rrn^ tjr^ro iWnfT^T^ 

^ ^ fq; <4rr yir^ ?:nrTim to » 

[ JUT TH TtRRraqr ?rqTn?R TO^rfR; fi^rFRf , ^rnRcrrarf^ ?!raT ’JiRq* 

^ 3R^r sTfTO mr S t] 
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[?] 

^ Ifsr 'Hi^t 

( fetR TT^y-tfl, Vi = 'J’>\V ) 

Hft wir^fi<‘r'ift 7^gT?Tmqgi8^ [ t ] 3fl*rw^i‘’pn^ feren^ni ii [ i ] 

?irffei [ 11 RTtraTferni qumsni ^m:5WT- 

Tmrrq^T'mnTTTITlT^ 1 l vi®niWTfe'1^I»/y*.''iH aI i 

5TOW^'mHra¥ri^Jii I STHPi^iH'fiwftn?^ [ I ] ] 'T^rRmnsnnsr? [ I ] 

JTf^nmrtJvtT^Ti^ [ I ] s^mj,^R?i*isKc,.‘^<ir^ aftwr II 

IUI!j4^i*i|[$l■ I Snifi^Hn'iW- II [ ^ ] 

ifTprerR^n^T^mn i ^[hmHv^« i& k<•» wra ii [ I ] 

^ [ I ] 

I [i]^;i>UHi44K*i« I qjf^vrraRT^Rra^inj i 

[ I ] i^a^ a w rnu^ isfmrflfit aiipunrawgwe^ ft«t *!n?^ [ i ] 

stTR^wr^ sniNf TRrf^ ?ITOT*I {ftPi'^ra+IMl'ilPi 1 

na>< i m^ M ^ ii [ v ] 

^ [(] smT^T3TOfi^*a^»-i ^ in^^r sifrm^ 

Phi^W # inft% 5ri!?^=im^ »nft a^*'*^*'*^’ **’*^’*^ 

inft W!si| JTW 5ifra:iw^^" ^ '^ 15** 

M Si 't'jH i rw' «i^ iTft*TfeF*T wpiqaift ^ 

^Tfffer liwg *iTiI^<iiii'%tn*)<ITfit 5^^ 

4j^l^^'iiajt ^Tj sjift ^19Wti(4'4-fl'ii5^ jrt ^ftnrfN'rftni 

^?[*?T 55r^iiiR*Tg>i?^T3 ftraTfesrRfR*T5j|Pt ittb^w wrfs 3R^t^Rrra*r- 

inrt5T®nt5M?r [ i ] *4^ ^ ^ ^ r i 

'nr^ri ^ ^ [ • ] 'jR!i4^+4if9^ farorar ftjft: i* [ *1 ] 

limRRr^ y^^ •FPi? ^ 

fa « Ti ^^ g^ ^T|<iqy4 II [ O 

^ ^TTpr ^ttost ^ ^ i ^fera^fe^, 

)T=nir^r *i*ii'j»ii ji^^t i 3I3i^tt itw 

ft4nS i , H f THju i ^ vm, c^i.4i44ifi;i-rH'4'(^ ^ ^ ^ 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ s^r l ^ 

q^ 7<i1'4l4ti isii^»H»TT>3f^ ^JfT Slf^f^ JI^ <nin 4^ 

ijipfm w^i i 4 i i?.m ^rm susiftRi^ ^ i 

^ siftif^ g^nf^ Vi iirTtnnm ^ ? *JT snr ? 

?frair ^ 4i^H ^ * -. 

^ ^ i-TifSir hr: sn^ni r l] 
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JAINISM IN SOUTH INDIA 


^ Tff^ m mwf 

q?: 3?^rjT, HnqqiT 3^ Hi|f, q? bjihu iqn ‘i ^ % 41^) 

[ I ] I ] 

Hf{H|i^«A H^4! j| HN i II [ 1 ] 

«rmT^i#^i5 =9i^=HiTi*>a{^ %raHiT^ ii 

^^'^qi'S'SMiq <ltlj.*IK^< qi?fe^ 4>l'^«l(u|<iq|« ^4^ [ I ] 

JnraiHI ?TJiq H^'^|<AHIq^«!>^rs<i ^?iq •• [ \ ] ^ I 

3nTHT*i?g?HT? ^5SH im H^qraq g4 fig flsiT 5iflrqiqtiiHhRT-[i ] 

^ ^*** 5HI^pnHq JHT lc^T<i*i@(^qlymPi^l^<4^^*l|rT>f JHT HT^V?l«iri*U7 II [ v] HrW^f^ H 
^sffHfwgqHii^iwoiml^d qfqigwflT«raftl [i] 

|| [h] iTr^il II 

g^ ^«<qq4)4l^^Tgg?Hg gpRff iqs|i^ ^l] 

^ fl^RftqTTqu^gJt flf^i 4tpift fl>ff>Ti4t3R4 g g ^qin^f^Piq f l ^ y €^ i ^? H n ii [^] 
^ld^^<JN<qmi M^7T7rq?g^l#B7: [ I ] fMqf^Ci|^(|<|i|4^«TSTT^ 55^13 II [ « ] 
ril*iqil*ladtqT>ftwqn*<i<iH^«,P,|^jiq*<rq: | qrf^H^fTW^f sp^I q^TTl^qflqW: [ <4 ] 

| fl^^H*|4f'Jlld^'idl*|«4lR«ri II [ "^ ] 
fjRWHvq^^l cn{m^4.riHHfaq3guMiu'il^w»fl q^q-[i] 

^ ^isqf^nq-quqq^T^ *iqf4i»4^ dl^I^wiiulgg qg^ g<»niorqro qnilii^q •• [ ^ ® ] 

gq^al«Rri^^HTflwgftei^ giwTtfeqq fMI^^Tfqq5iTflqT«TflRq?ft%4 jt^t- [ i ] 

?qq^ qnfinmifqftreTHfoi H * ^4H<H i q>H ii [ 11 ii 

^R^rfiTffe.qn g»Tl^q7T^ ^qH%gq4|<Af^q« ^nrq^qRTOTl^ g«q>TT- [ I ] 

^ »I^qjRqNiq ?qf|[3iq?Tgjioi II [ 1 q ] 

3fq?ff qasq^gflsggra^ gflf^qagqfe’q f ^^ i f^^i|jq< i - [ i ] 

'pq? ?IT3I^g^'q^ ^fiq^f% ^^^iiiijT q^qqj^^q^ II [ 1 ^ ] 

*(I'{|«|<<4 SFtgq^ ^«g4f3H^??ftim?iqgjr qiHllf^nOil^l ^iqql- [ I ] 
llsqf^^ qi^^ qifqa ^qfJffe ^ ^fiqg n^4'»<wj l| [ 1 v ] 

qjqq 41«''i<* q^^pq? [ I ] ^yq?T€l 4 1 ^«i> > -^Hq l <^!i^^^| q ^ q ^'^<A II [ 1H ] 
grq %qqqflqq l(ftq><+lqnif^ q>l<A<^f|qq 5'qgqT?(qq [ I ] 

g?q ^T^fwlr ^ffgq q^ ^fqq^tfvm ii [ i ^ ] 

^qqi^ qqfq %+l§ ^iq qf^qi^'^^'lcft 5iq®nqqqWq??Tfq4f^q II [ 1« ] 

^qqr^TTTt^qgsIWqqqqqqifq q^mrfl H'^qdq T qqiqsq i fA [ I ] 
g^%nq^qql qq^qgq% qfe* ff%«q<q<A qrqoS^ft^qt^ _ w -- II [ ] 


^JTO^Rf — iq5?T ^ I qilfjCtT 

JK qimq^i ^IMil I 

f^ SHTT^if SiqreT, JIT^ ^RTT C, 

^ ^ «*i''«qPiqrf ^«nr qrfr ^ i (??-?r iT^) ^*q-Tr qq^€r ^rf^ 

51lP<iH|5iI% jrf^T^ ^iqT q>TT fqqT, 

^qq, v^, vn^, ^ qt 1 1 ( n ^ ^) 

^q 3qq^ a|^ ^jTnr qi^qr^ ^ • 
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(^ sr^rar i ( 3igi^ w- 

4>i4 [ g ' d tp: 3?T^Jini ^ ^ '+,l4<^l4it rrtf :?T^ <IT I ( ?^ i 

^?m) y<uii^H m(^'4Ic«^ ^ i { tvs ^^ ^ ^ 

f^a^id^Ti 3iT?Pi ^ ^ ^l(?<^ ^ ^ 

ftq fa or# iiK>4?i5nw ^mr i 

_ l^l 

^ SR#T, 

(^[g=HT ^ )^«JT55% TTr^^f?! n= %■) 

^ [i] I] 

fe^Vio'S^siiHHT H [ 1 ] 

^TTf^Rrm^T ^ u [^ ] 

an nT d^d^s ii 

3»^ n?f*nT^ vTtTf^ W^TriORRIT? 5ra^^Tfn ^55RT?5^ [l] 

^na ann *n«T^ •• [ ^ ] 

tcJ’i »Tn n^nw^ a^nroni g% 

5R nwr ^^rfn?nm^ nn nssl^nnid^nRinft'nTf^nTS’nnn nn !•['*] ii 

^;n^n f<4.ctwin»ajn ?f^fivH » [^] 

d'^»i<J>Tin«<'^-^ran i|y nt^wrsfiw vr^fosm^ [i] 

[i] ?nT5igq^n?i^ n^iTTsrrf^n^•^la'^^i' 

^snftnf^^nrf&i [i *if^4W^5i^5i ii [»] 

anW^ ^Tfo5^ra^^nn^fe^nTfe®5fi®TTfe^ [ •] 
dH>g | \ q^ goihitftf^ ^ftn^ ii [-j] 

• afif^i ii^f^ ^ ^11^% flrcgqHiWNw^ ^Tq^-[i] 

fe qfe f ^ Hig^n n niina q^Orfe ^ |i [*^] 

^qf5fl [l] [ I] 5^5^^ I 

I ^g:qfg 4.cMrHcid^nJ I ^M ’^ i ^qw!nr«57nrs3i5^^'^?pqq^ [i] 

^Kj i 4>Jdc4»iMng I ^ ^ 

[i] ^ Nnwqq^n?^ h7««wi« 

wtnsn^Tsnqrq ^. i fon^-qnafa q ^fhrmng^jm n^Rinn^ wnnn^? 

q*ri^ a n^n s K ^ '^ ^ ’q^f^ jnsqq^vsn^ ^tq?nreftr qa^%T 

n^r^Hosh ^nf^5ferr^twjfre.iT€ ^ ^ ?ra m^qrrc^ [ i ] nFtftn Tifrfq 

qfqtq q [I] n^ jTfRRsrg^qiP^^mnn'^ 5*3^^^ ^natg^fit ^dqf^dM*4- 

RifiiTi^iR i atgftvnjnq ^ ann 5^^ qfesn ?nT i argqftfnn qfean fm i arn^ 

%fl^ ^ [•] 7^ ^ I ^ ^"^ ['] ^Hrftn 

anr^ ns'j I n i m^g jrroni nsj i '^'^K [' ] 
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jAi^Nisu IN aacrm imma 


IT sfr I MRjUl'MSMlpJl f^dlirl 31T1TH ^ST: 1| [ ^ <» ] 

^1% [i] sft^r^ fT(5|^3 ^ im ^TcratF iflm . 

^TTTT^^ — ^nisjrTTRR ^'-^Jd-Ht’+r ^c'.«IHJ| ^ f 4.1^^i:r4vl ^ 
wf^ h^. wn?i; 

1 ( ^ril!^ (IffFT )i|Jl ftd-yTi^ril Ut|^/mm ^ I 11?% ^ 

^(f«'^itf TTTTnfha gr, ^irf^rra^ Jirinm Tpfrg 4-H^t =g Tj[qfd gr i .llfei^r 

^ ('ggg ^ ) n^rar ^gr ffni ^ TTBrnranfr ( ^ 

^i^^=iT^g:g?TT TTsg f g w^gs 

n^rTJT-iTJr dmidT 

^i*i<,ti^i ngwnir ?r4t vmo ^TTfr^^rA^ ( )^ ft?! ^fiif^ ^inr 

ggr Jif^T*!?! wnj^ ^f^ior f?f?Tre n^srarni 

^ I Tmr ^ ^ nsnRfn^i- ingr^gm ^rniT Tsfrr 

ifcfT g gr^rr: s^ntrrr ^) ^rnit^ snr *i*^fX^i«^ 
?nr^ ^Tgrr srfgf^rf^sigNf nrrrr, ^ di^r^g 

^5 gr^ arr^ gr '^•fr qn:# snw sngro f?^ ^(IPi 

^T?TiT ^gr I f^ft" fiT? TTT^f^ # ^rgg ^ i 

TT3gflinH-f%' 51=^, grr^gr iig grr 

^ ^T.r^ ^ ^ ^ T*^ ^‘Tggr^iTt 'jjsrr^ ^ g^r^ ggrgr ^ing gf 

^ gr g^TTf^ SrqjT qir^iq. i^ gfi^ ggrgr ^ttht wt 

nrem g srsg -^rgig ^ gy jrrarg gftvt i ^ i ^ ^i] 

[^] 

^ ^ J?^<^ Trm Ji^#T &?f, g?^Rfft7%T 

( TTSTgrr iq, 1 i^<r f, J 

*i*’i^tw (44 ! ifi;! i«n [ I ] #^1(1 lit^F^nTiggT gig^ >i [ ' 1 

rftiigqy)P^^+l<!j,^:jUMO-c^rfi *ift^-[*J 

»'''«*‘“''^S.“'<*«lfW^« 4N-Jt(ilfVl II [ It ] 

?T?n?qq i4lftaa4i'J*'Mit( g;|qf^ f^s^nrRror [ i ] 

Rrsps?!^: n [ j] 

»l3^girci*riigft^ Wf 3 ^ 1 ] rfpft- < d; r^ qf^i ^ u [ii] 

^ wtyRdAnrrai^Vw„a.n„n,^TT* Ti*m^ ^ns^-ti ] 11 [ ^ 1 

II 

^ n fff ^grg^qf^qqr^ <1 ['*] 

II' 

[»] fb:ijir»lj^<A4j;jU|H gnwfiH^m,d jt u [«] 

TI^|Jr liijitl^^i wtJl Iq n^ tSrtH ! 1^ II 

^ [??g ] g*tfsifigtqg5ggl^ nifjrt- 
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ft? ftr-[«] 

^&T ?4 

'3?ih ^]sift'ift\!?fflii [\] 

vFEnf^ %frgorHT ii^[ »«' ] 

«r^ 5rPRr«N*jn?i ^igfr^nmwi! r 

^ 'srarfit g?i^riS: ^iF^^i-dm-tiH! ii [ ii ] 

^niwi*wi5nT?riinRrJ it |_ ii ^ ] 

fl^l^^dl fl^THlfl^^mJimiliiWr: I iiWMif: tlf?f: II [ n ] 

liraffr I 'FiA^iMiy i4t rui^r4m<iM-^ep47^: i 

5ft*iwWia«if«3p5i^|> II [ 1 ] 

ii^K'iikV^ I iM(i'ift’i'i'in*^niTlnfi I HMi'^+iinHlnj|TfW+l'»i*> 9il“^i“i*iil^i'inittwftI 

<n<iiwrf > Mw^n f ^^rtwfiH iT R i T igtTf?%graHi^ I srirffi^TrnrRt i i 

.-fPici-H*fc«;i«w (“Hi'jJi'i'tH^ I mg+iji'jt^oRi^wtT^ i l '^’■ 

TFJi 31^ fatWr y Rra:5iT i (^ fOTnrR ^ ^ ^ l 

) 

^ivif^ 


4i=twiPT (^cnprfH ) 

1 

* 


_ft QT 


I 


*s *' ^ 

nrsrsni 


I 




qf^R^w ) qT^ift^44v gwm fgj^ ^ ^ J 


















































4t6 


Jdllimil IH r^onin INDIA 


L ^ 3iig^ TTor q;# wm qvai- 

q3 '■irfSrqr ^^rmrrr it ftrara:^ n^im 

TffTT I: I j 

[vs] 

^ ^ JfHk ^ii5!^ 

aftr] 

f^wiiqTTTt Wtfqgiq^*^ [l] tl ^! « [ 1 ] 

Ml SflTrT?M^ %iqgiT^ i| 

m5t ?1??M1T^ wfeq il^JIPUfmiq qilil [t] 

5l*T» W?w TiT^nnorfl^gftJi ^ ^ (I [^ ] Ms^ (I 

BsniFi^^fiqT^ ^ Jiii uRiTwir fitg fefpi*qtifnl?Mqi-[ i] 

fiN (TM m nif « f ?> ] 

II tt It 

^[q] fqgwiTsPranrf5j.s ’TS'T^giinflTq^fT [i] 

‘ffinm^ ?ra3RiTir«^RwpT*rf4«R li [h] ^ n 

MTR IJ 

^flrl^tt(tPnBi*i l?jrai^ WW q?f^ 5t»ra^ II [ I ] II 

^ .,^:MH*n^i«Hm'^ ft^[i J Prtoqrq ii [«] 

II ^ II 

| a^>t I .AH |S ^4|^aH^fiftl #aq gqi-f I ] 

qftfe Tiw^Hi^^i+ISin siifisRi iiqfiHierf^ ii [^] 

•iinn3^m3<<«ii4iii iintv;iM4ii^5).iri^‘t<i^ MTTiintfWrqqiif^nDrfiAf^ ii [ ^ J 

_D] ^nwi^qqraq m^umiIntHi q7^«7 q^MiTEnr^ «TnDnifzfN«N; 

[?t,] ftisrps^T^ ij|£4Zii^ H^4\f4H'T5I gi3»W<lTft’TW^ 

Tpq ^li^TlW4 II ^qiCUD^ || ■■ ^ 

7’''® ’Ofira ?T3qifii ^ qfr^^ [i] 

II [4«] i( 

r r OT ii;m.H^i<iTi i rf r ng€ H 

i, [ i, ] 

ihUA #4.Tfe^ , y^ vi»«1iSgwn* wj A"l«ga «[ >' ] 
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'jjA^rfei +i*i*iiltfcl^ IIE 1 II 

ws^rj &?ffrq^ PTsr^557TtTTR^l^ iig ?m5l!- [ I ] 

iTr??rw;^t fa^s^fl^iuwTini^ isf^ ^nmrara^ n [ ] 

y if ^ t q t t tTR yg II 

ywTSfWTft^rgi^ ft^t^ i wjR [ i ] ^ RMiJwHitujiJl n [ ih] 

^R^RPBIf^ II 

sfUTW q g q^ g fN ^HRr *? HHIt*Hf<*lA g^5^*T»TiTfe^1 f^^Nfr- [ I } 
awf?Tt ^^5 1I [ »^ ] ii 

'i r ff'fH f^ ’STT^ ^*15^ ti+li^'*4’!'l|j^WfM ^Wl5 aW'*PI ftf%^FtT^T#TTft# [l ] 
tiftw ^ ftrratgftrsi ^iRfiiiJii n [ i >» ] 

Jiiii-iWiii +ir(i^i*Jn^-ifl-[ I ] 

^ 'Tft’Si II [ ] 

sJgft ^ I ] 

w 'TTfira =^^*n u [ ] 

gri lyaHtfi [ i ] 

gir* Srfm w#rR «roT II [ ^«» ] 

V^PlRl'l ?WiTf|JT^j5^fe^-[ I ] 

^ viWte g*W!g II [ ^1 ] 

«d^ [ I ] aii|{^ii^f:iiiMii4U(M^Kui4\<ir^Bt^v€<i‘n 3ra<itf^*iifli^f!t!iJiU!timt i *i'il’»41 

*Kia^gK» q i l 4l^i^4’l i r*l'**US^^*^ l'^ I 1 'J!l4'4NKWU«Hil« » 

^HWtm i u^m« I ^:!if%*tfiP4fl*igw(ri*n«it«i^ i ^iiiw.^ift<fl‘^*^JiwlflTC i FflwfenfttRjOR i 
I I rfWm®tipWT^vw5rw*«W»T rfUr^srnnjur ^flhnrtW *ipa4 

^ afar fft ar rf fm *TTfl it 

»iti<1^(^ i ^ji <n lEgsrnTwrPTPwarWT&ti [ 13 gft?ragf^a?rt ti [ ^^ ] 

!iR»^ «ilis^ +jU^ 4 lii^ H^wRtrgoi v^Rfl ^< 11 - [ 1 ] 

i 5 f^ qfbta ' 4 ^ .H [ ] 

wa g%^ itRvw4+i«^jot-[ i ] 

niH +iw.RtgrdQ«iil^(fi(SKi4ifta«i*i4^i ^ 11 1 ] 

aRrJl53«ft" ti !T!T TO^Tshr awsftipi-C 1 ] 

^<T r ft*<4^ <4 ^ ^ 1^3^ mnw< R ii [ ] % ti 

HTPiwt [ 1 ] ^< 3 ^ «TPt 5 m¥^ wrsii^i^ n [ m ] 

vi><i< ll fk<< l '^^l^ %fihfTftiPft«T« *1 i gHt^i^^ttH»f>^ i < affir>-[ I ] 

^ an'TM®^ ^RcNH i tfr ^ ir:gTrT*PTTsr4^ mft#I ti [ S» ] 

W JUN t Mt^ i S-j^^^^ 'i i^-t - nr^ i W^^| ^ffril 11 [ ^^ ] 

[1 ] inft^ JTSrasi jaf flW-^^f'frt t^iKJwftt^ fpitia fii3i5nw^[i ] 

ffiisMTirtft aft* ifr [ II ] 




































































JilSIHir rN SOUTH IKDU 


4id 


^TT?TTr?nT^ ?gfrT ! 

^ (^«n; ^g^)rnr ^T^nr ?r3r«5r# -y^iN^i i ^r^rei sirf^ 

^ viR^ anR ?TT?R^ 3r^, r^=fR wu <lij<yj^i< 

5rRR ^ ^ «T I 73T^ 4HI^>4 tTOT 

^ TTlTTsir^'T W^T^RfNrr ’^<<*^^1 (^R5T) **!■ I 

31^ f^rrf^ yfsf^ <HTm 5PR qr i 5 ^ wIr «it i 

3TR tfR HT n^TiRnlir ri;i^ 1 ag^ stwtr^if^ 

50 RR ■B|{^<f.i4i ^TT ^ ^r?T ^ I ?I 1 R HHT 3^ 

SfTR g<nrtT RIT^ 3^ ^WlfT (^Tlg^) SHRT f^^lT I ^ 3f^ 

^tvi ?nT \ Jirf^yra fWrefr ga" thttsi^ ar 

'iruT'Ji f^^i I 

[ ’'I’l—f^R^TcRra arTUpTtrt TTH^fr^nr viirfit^ ^Nu ^ ] 

c^] 

T?f5^ inTT-ijR'ysr 

( BTTlTir 1 ^ ^ 5raiiit^ f,) 
tri'fi^m ^ *nt^ [H] 

HRTg^—tn*aTiT?T irar arim 

^ t 

['.] 

*7^ /?7S7f(TV7T—Hl^b? ^5r5^ 

( i!*Wn H5f. ll^'-, f. ) 

['T^ ^] 

<ft*P'W 1 rt 1 ^lmlET^wlTO^flR [ 1 J gft^nltwnRPTnrei ^rra^ rj w ^ i mn ci [ i ] 

igftT [ I ] HJFI3PTOR ^fr^e^t^fpr *nRT5TrRlTF3I 'TT^'B? ¥tiBT«CB59Sfirer4i 'Jl^Wl' 

irm fiigBswT^Tjw: j^tsw^yjfini^RS tts^ Thgnft^r 11 «fl9 [ 1 ] .. ... 

•.., *1 li>lH^«4'< tA l«^niUM 1^ [ TT3 ] 5fr*RT^m^^ 'HTPEIIR^ ...... ^ . , - - WW- 

(5PwTi-9.iwRw*f?ffl ... iHt^TTg f^sTWTTRf^^ri^iRRiRHgfTraTSSsw^ifr 

ftn^ ^«i < ifiHWH;iFaauiitjfn j 1 R-ir^ 

^4^ «'>«'q'>a^'''&E'ia^< HI'i^'^s<lIi-H(iJlt 5ft*lft*rftT®>- 

gt« «>« i>i fi:n t-fi ^(4%dt fi JVJ d-f. f4ilij|^^t|q!|i4 

w ’I*mI4w 4^I4 rvi Ri i5 ■) ^vj I !i%*U‘ garrnmTpr^ ^ 

. ft~.?A I ti4ari4.dv i ftiW T ^’ BT ^ gfiir3P!^ft^^T^ 

t ] j«!)i'{is'iPf*(4 li«i?i'ii4il47i^ii«T tfNqTprftri%^p?i^?TliB^ ■^^qrac 11 

IwMl gJW 1?^ fTwi^ <9 q nc ^ ^^^u l 4^^ | l;\^^^j ( ;^:^ [ 1 ] 

fiTft^uTTBnnsFfew *wnnvjfii^ wHfl ^mvreftRn K [ ^ J 
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*TT%5JTfft5T- 

^TT^«T 8nf^f!T#5Tf3t^ ^ ^ ^f^n»TgiI^^^k5IT5Rf^raT . . . 

^ j'Kjitnu »T^<«fl T g wn^Rmr qr^^nvr^ wnr^cnr^aw? 

3ft?n^ II 


^®<T?T^^T^5raf%?T*»5?R?r^-[ I ] 

^aif^ »T3gf5npjf?iTig snnrWosfMi ^i^T^igu^ioi^uui <iFiuw^ n [ ^ ] 

Jif^^'^r W [ I ] 

^4ig i / | ^ p g V|RRl4^l<* II [ « ] 

gfs^ 'I^^HlARl^'l’y+R^H^IM MWI-jW^dPlng 'itns%^ »Tf^ [ I ] 

^ TTf^^ ItRW ^iRra ?ftk II [ H ] 

^ [ I ] «ft»Tg ^ g^ =9R^g g^ 

g^ [ i ] sft sft «ft ii 


fl:!=ft <HK i ^<<K — swHT I ^Jrer 5 ?i^Tr^ 

?[ira5r ^ ^ I »to^ !PT^ f^r§rr’<T^^^ 

3T^ ^ ^ si^r I JTr^JTrff3?:^crvfts^?’, 

i^)|q ^ sr^THT JR5rf>rJi^ i ( ^ ^) ^trtsr swht 

?T«ir ('T?! »-^ w) f^mmr ^ 

wm ^T^RTrir, 3irf^ gnrr^ srjfHT i 3RT^ 

=5rfH^ »T%^ 3^ mfk^ 3#i: 

yr jm^s^JRT i 


[M 

[5^3ik] 

^ [ I ] 44*lidM^lRd^i^g ^1*l»4|^ I iHT T ? g ’-dl^+^l+i+^iilNIcA+g ^t^PT^- 

R ^ Ri^mfittiRMgj srragrrrrgfmg fti%B^5<ifwg ^ii^rg^?iniT»rlotgg^^qmTg snfwcnnT- 

3ttb^ srg +1«i'^''4iTi»ifaT 11 

4jlWl3l*g'iN|U|(3^dydl^tl‘i5T'^if^i<}'dlRctn<lI^*i'*(^4n<jlfivi^^ srrfTTnT^T^TPT ^R- 

guT) ^^<4 Rl4) ^dl-d^ M^f^ra[*R]5jrt««*<<*'?5(idi‘^<9;l"i<r»^...%ri*| jU|'^)<Pi<|-<ndd’<l<«i*ittfl<}5- 

fiiqRg<s i 4 d^<ij.o4fgr#;i<44^ ’T %fRg g^ ar^^ 5 % 

^PTfa5Hl??T% ^rf*ii [ 1 ] 

^ ^’awgyd<^?'? 'ftnjgig? [ ^“ ] %riH4'*s»ti<4» ag^^iPt 

4i i j;fe. ! i^ ^*TR[5r *nf^ srRiW Jnft wfT^ijf^ *nf^ ^ ’ = « iRn i ^< T ^g 

aTrnn *ng^ wef^r^n afN^^eaft q^>aT?saft 4i^nui ji^ot 5^nft<Ti5T- 

<T#f^ jTSig^ srrmt qf%«rai% »n^nnRt «««iig.Rd «n rs ftw 
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/Amaa jm bouth india 


Wl ft? Tte ]ft ^¥7ig inn? 1 

^^nu! jtfjT^qrrft [i] «j44*aH*^n^ ^ 

3iTTni 1 n n [i] pftg 

T’*r=fmirafiR^ irraipnf ?T?Fn(i^r^i; n i3^t q?^} ^ m ^ W|^r i 

ft?nn f^: li ?fr ii 


^nrr^^TT—Qi*ft ^HNf^ l ^ 

?wr ^?fl^ ^IT I snr %7^<rT«rT^ ?T^ 'JrW 

p«T ^ I 


sheNtt I ^ ^ gor#R ftraT^- 

ftrwr i 'i. o i 

!* ^ir’TSf T*Tr ^irr ^forarr^ ^$NdiH ^irrfw 'wr 

Ir irf^ 3?m isn. ^ 

TTSEiT iqr Rk^it I ^ JiPif*r ^tth w^rf^Riijs^ iftt l 

iiHtiin.'^i ir fqf^i^ ^rETPi^ jfiti'^^-iirsjfr, ■sTEift, ^H>iPfi, 

^*f<J 'ifli^ ?T*TT ^irsri?, *irf*T?T, «]!:# ^ 

ITtR STW^U sRft^^Et ^ipfr ^ ^5|]- ^1 ^f^iWflf *1^ 

^ JT^TOW ^ ?r:R 

'^i’<i^iTfl*4-i WTt fSpR ^ fr TnJT S^IPIR W. 

wr arnrrfr fHr ^ ^ 5(ft ^ ^ 

[ ^ fT?^R?R vnro^ f^T?T^ CR EqfpqrrfNra ^ 

^ IR!T^ I ] 


iKt] 

»7f^ »^?i:TT ^ 

^SmfTiT flij. TIvJl ) 

_(4t«fr [|]^[i] ^Fl^- 

ST'TTT^^tr q;®g4f^TOa:iit^fs msw^nr^ gtr^riftw irawNr 

?nii^nftiT ^fm m g ri R - g^- 

Trri ti «a ^ 

^^riniT^T ftrfWv %ftTTsjTfnrfH 

s»Tf^^5TO^ gi^qrft fE?fti [i] 

^i-in I utqi^if 4-»i?i'i‘fiTifji*i’?atsn4ibJjui*ij|ti^!T:5j^^ iqi;ir^i^|-d|j.-4iAMiR^J*i*J- 

^lg'ii^^Ll:/^^nT^#in(^^ ^r4<MT wm^^qRBipsjiiT: «Tni»iT5 ng^ #5 g«if«tt<4«<l'1l'llV 

W7T3 giR^ift <Jnr?T»ft3cr ^ w^rfeti^ 5*® 'rrfiiTq^imtWfiror^ *q^^iTC?ft 
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% wrt KTf *IH 1 ^ ?T*t ^ 1 ^ 

Ilfea^ i g r t T 1 *rnT i ^ararr ^fts im i sftfe^r gliSfHt IW 

?Tn i sfr^l 1*^ ^ 'ii4^ jri%Tifeg^? h 

ferr^Pr?^ 9Fra s^qf^n^ snrw^jireM <nR7i 5T^-[ i ] 

^^mrt ^n^nraiPT ^ntsfr-^^^TSfiT '3Tf?T^ H 

^ ^ Pnn-sii It 

?arfT5^{T I ’irff^^^TTST I w 

5TRR ^ SIT I i ^ 'liR ^ 

tl^rfr fJlP.*rlHlf^ H^ru'rs^sqr 

mvT ¥P5! vr^SfRg H<IH.^ *'lH ^ W^t) % 

^rifrer ^ ^ ^ft i 

s^ ^T^T ^%PTW ^‘I'-lf^-HlpSiPi; ^rW»a?TTSl^ ’ic*"’* 

nsn ITT I wk ^ ^T^ ■J'Sr, ’tip^, ^'it ^rJt^t Pr^ 

qsc giT ukr^ mn ^ i ?^in% i 

[ jt^t^ m H^^FT WJ tqr^ien h^^t^tI^ 

qs: JTqjTqr Tf^Tr I* I ] 

trx] 

^ #R ^ teTTRqr-JTT^ 

(?E^ ^.) 

[ ] 

wT ^ [ t ] ifTRf < n q 44KHis i jmPR^^riS ’iH ^ CThraij buttw^ 

H fqnr ^ srrafet'^ Wn'i'^^ %^R^tW g»gf^ stg 

gipiTfiPt qimT! ft? 14^ iTi'»ji *?>? s rfT [ u ] 

HTTT^qr^ -ilNiT^ ?n^g^TTTsrat ^ 

llfT ^<lrH<'^ SSTTW ^ 5WT^ g*y(X^«p, TH<ini»l^‘Sl'?t*<f 

^p^qi qfriPir^qi? ^r^qfjrqrjTqjT qr^q^ ^tttt^ ^rqq* 

3n55T^ % fk^, q?T^ q:^ ^ I 

TT^roq^^q^ TTSIT f¥^ sqnrf^ qs: 

377^ S?N% 03* ^ qrq^-W^ 

(OTvrn *R I't'j* T.) 

wrrMR^ .... sfrPTnrf^^ - ’Hut^ WJ^^sritfP^ TT<i^rw»ftv* 

^ ;inn7i I). . -.. STTTft^ «Fri^ ... ..- . 

WtlTTSS^TTO^PSi^ ... ... 
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fAINIBW TW SOUTH IKUIA 


^ ^ . Tragnftwi^ an cpnpa iff i 

« agaWi afWiPiiri^ ara^ro fiaa ai^ ( nnn*) anCi^iaaftT 

i3^ra% I 

qft ^:%ur ^rmr qt dr^iieSM sram] 

[?V] 

^.) 

^ [ I ] nn ^Ijinn^ ^(Srtfr 

gwTKrt^ q^qtrftffT ^f^irSi^imTuiiRr^ ^^n-WFr t nHrft rr ^^ 

. . ^nriTraa^ ir^RTtfiT^iiiT ?ni^f^fSm7TT5 

&5rar?iq 4lHPiJ4'4i^wjflf^ JJrarftrctr wrwfjf^^rfirirr fSrfV^ritq wriftm . ... 

’Tq .., ..,?(fT ?ft ?ft rft rfr ^fr [ ij ] 

RKTgqTT— (qr ?il?v), q^r ?«1 

qr^TTOT w^V- 

'^'^TRW ^^15 4414)^ ftpq ^ x|^ 

RT^ ?RqTT *Tt ) 

mnm ^ ^ } t m s r km} 

[?^J 

(Sunil 1^ ^ ?.) 

inni^^ ftT?i=fr^ If ^ £ i]iinwfl5T 

«r L ij j 

_ 5^' Rnrg^ qrnfri^ kurr ?T q</?< 

%«i qwi-!^ tr^ sif^Aii I 

[■^ ^ qraii^nf qPT^ra ^j«^i ^if^rq UC^ rrnMiT q?TT] 

^ [ rq ] 

V 

(^wnu ^ ?.) 

^ .^.. wr u^.,. ,,. ... ^ HH, 9lTf^ 5™ liff^ „, utefr 

ZHT^ .^ . ^ ^ . ^ 

H?wg ’“ * . ^ ^ . ., snor^i «ier ^ wm* 

^ vr V’ J ^ f ...... . ^ 

a^« . »ftai Ste a^, TOit .. «aa aa? .. 

'"'"*.™ .»a »3&a aiws afnaa . a* %n^* -pifiwn . 


*#i 
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imr % ^ ^ iqtiT^sn:^ 

?PTT feft^nrFfirl; I ^iRTii^'frT 3^ i ittit ^ 

^iT^RHirN ^ jirit^r^ T<3r ^ I ^iftirnr, tit i 

I 

[ttr — cu m j f ^r f 4M r 4!^ ^ km ] 

[!^] 

»if?^ »fl?iT 

*v 

(?sim ) 

... ... *r?g .. vramPit .. ..i^ ■»» w^$ ... 

... ... ^[i]irfrfil^m. . ... ... . 

... ... ■-- -■- ■■* "* ... — H1W1&- 

^ ... ... ... ... g-it'ii^ttm<* ... ... .. . --*• ■** *** 

^TFtT^^—f^RTiTtR w5«Rrtr TT ^iTpmir ^ I (nJ«4i) ^ 

^ t ^ TFT?Pr .. .. (tr^^). . . 

^ 'snrrtr PTt?r)...... gft ...... 

^ .., a qs^ gt ^ ... ^twar^trtr^wc -. ■ . 

qJi'*Hw snH f^T^ns^ 

[U] 

^ c!*n(pr \ ^ ^imf^ %. ) 

??ftr «fl4'idiw^« . «r%ii<ift*iVitHii ^ .[ I} 

i «Bt^<'^fe^i^ . jreg^ii^ .. — [ii i ] 

,,, .,, ^JJOTtWsi^ 'li [] ... ... ... ......... ... 

TiTtmiran .. ^ 

^ ^ ^ 

vm ftWT 1 

[?^] 

* ^sifnj^ ir?r5% ^ '?T~iI7tk 

%>) 

Wft^r [ I ] (l^S^Isr qjr^ *1?!?? fteq^ ^^^^5|^t3#^- 

^^^ l Tft%g^ d><Wi > j*^M»iRn gi R i «ra^!T9!wii5 [ u ] 

I ] ^l^afn^itifeiMiff 5«?V vrww^iPTi II [ i ] 
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JAIKISH Ilr BOITTH IH 1 }IA 


qT5r>Jim) ^ f^Rm ?TCt ^rt 

^WR; 5^^ ^HR rR> rR^RI STR %!TT | 

^ tJTR ^ ^f^rf ^ I 

[ jTtr iR> ?R ^R^rf^- vTfn:^ 3 ^ T^f^ 5^ ^ itr ^^rt 1:13117 rr 

^ ^ ;t^ 5T5^ # fii^ 11 ] 

[-^o] 

7fr§% ^77 Tf^ q^-Tfp^ 

(55»nqn 1 o ^ ^Mif«^ %. ) 

5lili«M«iI^ STRT^ 'Rg =5W«i [ II ] 

STT^R ^RT f%?^‘ r ^ ^RTOT I 

J ^~^*'^*** JT^Ripr ^ I WR ^ ^ 

3 TT^R ^ 3 T?; ^tRR ^ R?! 

5 !T^ *<.»1’»> Rr ^**'h •'Jt.uiRi^ ?o ^ ^RTS^R Rr fiid »R ^ I ] 

^ [^n 

(c!imn 10 ift^raiTf^f.) 

V f ^ W H I^ W !m: [ 1 ] 

fH^ ^?RTg^— 3 Th 5 ^ I Rr sr^RT^ JRRTT I 


V . . 

Tff^ ^ ^5W5^ 

( cj^nr^ «) o o <r ) 

[ 1 1 JWflTRi^ wtfH?5rpRRftTra ^ 

[ I ] 9^g j 3T3l^ft4TiiU|^ HIR^ mTg I 

V w f3rf^ WIT- [ I ] 

HHI4'<«I <4Kr<i|ui^|^ •’ [ 3 ] 

art aifWI ^r^%gg^fiTrf^aT^ f^oiRRT^ 5- [ I ] 

R[Stf&OTrniT?gl^^ «5?mi^ f ^^ntiH44 11 [ ^ ] 

q^ wfe^ *p:^ ?(^T|rj'H|4fi[^f5s4te H [ ^ ] 

apnEnRgfqq^r® 1 • 

4>n?q^ (Sii^^ ^nsgftqfeRri^ „ [ « ] 

^^qnjIWPlmvi^V'i*^ ^ qng l%5qs«n^T4^ [ |] 

gftf^g ^ q^ Tnfe% [ II «,] 

arf^ra^ qrr^fiqm qfriW »nft jt^- 

qiH 'qjRiqrg q^trniqts 9qqT0|<£)Pt^Plq^ [ H ^ ] 
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^ jnsm ^ WK ^ 

^ ^Hnf^nrciTO Wr^ra" ’^nrr i ^rfrmnR', am-^iD. ^ ^ifij^^wn: 

^ ^eMtTT ^fe^TT I ?TPT^ fSRTR^H^ ^T^TTf 

af^ ^ afaf^ am ^ I asiaFir^tf^m ftrfa??rraR% ?iTTamw f^- 

^3*nT?^ 4HK^^^i'i wftH ^pqT I »m, Tnrafsn^i JFRTmr, 

^ aram j9. \ ^ Tur ^ n T g aTO!i?F ar 

^.qqngr^ f^rann ccm ^iiPfl^r<i ^M'^i nf^ 

air a^T^r ^ I 

^ ^fi i Mu i ^ an^ 3»wr4i^ wf^sm 11 ] 

[^\] 

3afj^ 

(cjnsm 1 1 ^ 5i?TTf^^ ?. ) 

Trit . . . aamwifliPmt . u 'ipi ii 

rnrr^aTT — (^Rprair warra^ arr asrai 
arf^ anr rrsa^ fimm ^rrar i a?" ars^a — t 

w 

*7rW 

(spmii 11 ^ ^rarfs^ %.) 

. .. ^^ . ^rniTW^ ...... ^rrfusTPssa .., „, n*? [ ti ] 

<Hn. i ^tti? —f^Rima*...^*...^n[a^ warm* 

%um I a^.... [^] aw--i 

[^'^] 

afa^ xj’jtjaa ^ 'flawr— aH)a ^w?# 

(swm 1^ i ?.) 

j !ft^« [ a "jf r55¥ta[ “1 ]a ^rffeman *itr^ aHrr a(?T^ [ n ] 

?Tr*T5^ — qH«'y assaiT am (a^iTrSKmoi) % aaa 

{af^<) a cTiF^h^ a^ar f^rarm ^ i 

[^^1 

^W% wr^v 3mRaT-!?r#f 
(smaa 1^ 1 5ictT!^r.) 
jg gjaa ^a**m lafirta [ d ] 

rnr i g ara -ag fsrf^ (aiT»^) ^^amat firarefr, m*3niRta^ 
gimof ^eirfta l^sar mar ^ i 

54 
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JAINISM IN SOUTH INDIA 


( 5!U»TU 1 ^ ^ HWrf^’ ?. ) 

%ftH3 ^f5nm... .5f... I Hfl^reu.«iHr»R [ ii ] 

^ (w^) ^^01^- 

rrm.... 3^ qr^Toiw ^RPft nt i 


[^^] 

( m. 'ixvo 5,) 

.MiUWrft .. Tin^ffe^nitu . n^TTjr^fteNTt&N . 


. !IHT?g^. g%nn?ni . gclW^i aK ^M T%01 .. 

[H^^] ^ .. .ITtI5 1® 

.g^tWw.^.g«ft7 ^.. 

.^fti gn .g^n: . ^if^^3:?nnftRJi i 

.Jlfli^lWlftdf^WI. 

flrfr fkfur( ?Tr^ )% . . . 

5ii»^'Ci 3T^ ?Tjrr5^ sniwr^ .... ^ 

^ ?iT ^) ... TTsra^f^ Htqm (sirf^^r)... — st^r 

^W3IT^ 3’TVRn’• • ?® *1^. I 

[ ^ qr ^i riTtr ^ ^ftuRiT I: i ^ dr^FSR 

^rmr^RT JTfr'H^r I: i ?Ta^^ 

5 3TIT 5 I] 


( 55Wr 1X ^ 5RITf^ ?. ) 

[ I ] sftH^ ... q g;5 htR 

^ gi^'Tf^ W wl^NNR^Kciifit ^15 5in*R [ I ] an ^qo5^ 

JTR!R f^atfngn^? 1« II - - iT t n^tA ^ n p <i g g ^ nf^ sftor? v» ngns 

wft.'Ji HPng g^nKi ^sn^sn®? ia ii - HF=ng g:tjnRf 

;ft55^ H3 «« [ II ] 

fk^T RRT^^—«ftiT<fr *frR<^i^ f^*ii%% 

? ?o srfrr^TflT^ ^ ^3T'flt SIT^) If ;c%?t HHT ^ ^ *T^ 

^ ^TRrTRt^ ^T ^ IT ^TRT^ 5 I 

^ ^Rt R^u^iir ^frann $ i . 








































































UPENDIX n 


m 


(rPlKPT ^^rarf^T. ) 

?ft?TOsj7ra?!nsnfnjT &3pr^ [ i ] wtsppr «raT [ Ri^^refn ] ^'toh- 

^ ^ ]ftT^ [ II ] 

c W »T^ i| Tg — %ft«l-<. a<I^?T ^t I W?R5;% 

^RM ftrt?! Tr^nJf ^ktfit l 

[\U 

^ ^TS?T ^ ^ ^ ^r 

i, \ M ^ ^ ^ ?T*r JiP?: 5!m^ ^ f ( 

(«1W!T 1* % 1^ 4t WtN 1. ) 

^ [ I ] 

¥TRTg:^1T—^iflH^lf^ ^ ^IRit ^IFT ^ I 

[^^1 

TiraanIT—{^yniiiui aift ^ I 

[^5] 


*iFrn [ I } 5^ ^ t n 

flrTT ^TTO5^T^—5t^ ^ \ 

[V^] 

TTT5ihnTfti HimiT [ 1 ] 

—Jiramm ^nrf ^ ^ 1 

E ] 


TTFT^ [ I ] 

^iRTg^— Iw HiH'-'i ^in 3TniT <rr i 


[ i ] 

ftsft wttg^—a*5ftir i<-Auj iw wxpm aira <i i 

[^a] 

3^[l] 

¥i^wr ^?T?nT ^(iRT m I 
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jAiNisH nr SOUTH mutA 


m I 


[ I ] 

w WTTO aniT ar 

[H'.] 

4i?ir5r^ mTOsr m. [ i ] 

Hh m i ^ r ^rr ?rf1 ^rmr sit i 

[«»] 

JtjlaW «*I«I [l] 

^rncra^-’^Tgfqm ^ ^fTniT sit i 

[vn 

BTCfs wriii^ [ I ] 

^nrrg^ ^ ansir 


[«^] 

ti®fl 52 r [ I ] 

?r^ ^nmr sit t 

[«^] 

>5^^Wg H&sfRTf [ I ] 

—irf^RTSI TT^^TUb^ 4^1 STTSTT sit I 

^ [vv] 

ifiEntTw ^**1*1 [) ] fi??f ri^TOT g. n p [ i ] 

pt^T ^Kia'ti-s—fTS8H inrhjft^ g. aj^rnr^ iAwriwa 

^RT li ^hr ) surf sipir sar i 

+i5iin*i ??7T [ I ] 

5 ^ 51^^ ^ar^m utpit sir i 

tvq] 

^ Pf 3'T35»C TfS^q^-ur^ g«r3Tf 

_ ^ ^ ^ 

> ^ rr^Rraiftrra inmsTri ^sriqn^rfl ^ itr- 

[ , 3 iT«T™raHl<ni^flH«r<^*Ta d^a hi Tw?fT%N?TOtmiilftiV[i ] ’irp- 




































APPIKDIT n 


m 


wnsi^rriRm ^ ?i^?'PRrTT^ *ni nteRwrsr 

*ntisr iw [I] wfe hhRj^ih ii^rawrartfii^ sifNk g^^^rrarRiiTiTO^ tt^- 

Jjfrw^ *r!n^ sthtiss hv snr^k fcnwr^ 

gg ff^ n qj^ [ (] ^gqqwrra Jrrwrnni ?m Tra^Rir *Fr irf ;Tq 

’TrP*WFR *in [ (] *TJTf^<n quMgisii^ Hfwws^ [ 

q^ q^ifT^ qat fRjqqs;® prjwi iJireinT*!^ >^tqi^qZRT ftp=!JX. Ii'i<4n(^ R^RTT 

qsrnq? fir*rT TBTFpnqasrfRqia ... 

Tnift*r*r «f?t qwH itr ii«(Tiwr*!m ^ [ ii ] 

q if ^ t qr ^ ^ qgpqrrat [ i ] qffe^^^ftwil'ii qr«R firiSf: ii [ i ] 

^ ^ qrasfRt [ i ] 
qrra^^ ^ fPnr^: (i [ ^ ] 

ft<3-^4iri «*W'^N qretf^ (f 1^4*4 ) 

■4tMW wNr iifttHiH'yi (f^ra^ ^) 

^ qjnrom grro ^prr^r^n^V fiitusif^l^r ^ 

^ rnft% siT^ qfr ( 

q|£«4 ftt^iTT irftfTRTS" I" ) ^ «i|iifm-+. HTT^ 

Tm#; gfSir Ut-iPi vi-tt<% wftl^ ^ ftr^ ^- 

'jRitT vrgfT^ ^ ip^ncT?r^ V ^ ^rrft 3 it4Nh 

i4<Hiui 1^ fjTsrra^m ^ ^ i ^ ^ i 

^ rfr^rcfl-i Tpinftf^ 1^3 

qr ^iflidi ^] 

[“] 

^ ^ (jfW7-3irfrT 
( ^nq c ^ Wf^ ?.) 

[ t ] wt^aqT^qpfRIT^iq' USKI-Slf^dq qr^q? 

Ij f^^g qfVqg ®r»nrit w|si^ . 

*PI qni (% ^itc/}qf ^iiH*f ^ ^ ^ 3ra ^Kttmq^ qii^qi lirti^i 

^ ^ qq: flff • • *. < t 

[«^] 

irf^i >l?w TOWiWW i«w-u^ ws^t sM 

( (J|4ilft44rtl< [5raf ]=■?■ V^* ) 

^^*wqq^q . nsnfirrPi . qftiiq^wq^ .^gqirt- 

[ I ] ^ jgPR^ qflqqrrrw f?ara3R^«T .. 

. qtft ^q^ i ^ T fa R . 5® . 1 1 ] ?nrf^ . 
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JAiSlSH m BOOTH INDIA 


"• .— ••“ ... ^ ... ... _...^ 

••’ ^ . ^ . . ^ . 


..5T? vtiNpin^ ^ .. 


?I [ II ] 


^ ^ ^^^iTcT^Titr^jEn: (^Fni^ ^gir ) 

’TjpTfe ^(SO TT 5IRnT ^ tIST ^IT 1 - * ■ l^lUd-T 

^ fl=T 531 «H^!, w ftr fVtRr^ fkm ^TO^HT ^IT - - . . ^«o« .... 

4^ — srtfWTT f^'+it>. ?Nr^n:^ lETvg^ ?j. ?,... ^_ 


5Tnirf3i^F 




*ii«l ^T^i’fjT t5I*^ STP^ 1 


[«“.] 

vh^ jfnr 

(^5WT 15 f 5raifit?.) 

«... ^rrafe gwiriir m ^ift% ^rfil^ ffra^ 5I515 [ 1 ] tira*^ 5f^ %fr u 

f^rft TPr irJastMri fti«!T 

^nrrf^ tn: rfNffnSt ^ ?nranr? nw^r 

f^ mvn stpt Piulftrf f^fem 1 ' 


Wfjf? W ^ 

(a*rfl*i 5 ,) 

[ I ] yr^is^ s^wsw ^ ?fl^ TPr^pmsci 

^rfi(fq ) *rirfR w^fliT ^ irrff^ 

irsj sfe# [ i ] imisf [ ti ] 


^IPTS^ TffR' 

W ( ,15^ ) % ^ 


i^l] 

*?cMf ^ 3»B£^ (7^ ^ tor-sn^ 

(^WT 1^ ^ |. ) 

^ 11 ] nqrftl^nHf .SWRTifft 

''} ^ ... .., ^TWibr ... ... !n7f%%... 

.;..., qT*TW^[ 5 ]TJT^ft»f»| qRsiFrt imnTf.;TTf^ ^55 [ H ]" 
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lTinr»¥^53T ^ Jl^srviR, ?r5lTf^- 

BT^ ^guii-M^Cr (f^i^ f^^rrJT ^ ^^ bts^^-i 

(^f^r) ^ Jif^^sTirTiiT RJtnir^ i 


^ ®v 

( 551W 1^ ^ %. ) 

.n [<nT«Rir].?nriiT5n ^te5T. [aiffiT ^ ?if ] 

^5^ ^ jRSTc^nR’n^ (f%^)5f^ ^ ... 

.I 


[^\] 


(wi»PT ^ 5ra#^ 5.) 

.[ 1 ] 

.^ mfe . qtn q|<3^3.?nf% ^ ® w ^ . 


*T^ . UfrPnfoSf^I^V ^TT'irfe f^?T STSTlh^ .ttrj^'^siKsl'Hti- 

mgrunVn sn^toi^HTfrOT^Tg ^ Hia+nijg ii 

fl[5i ..ff^ .g^RTiifoi.^ wn?.»[ ^ ] 

Diw^i r e^ r i irt?T i — ?o 

*1^ ^ utr: 5jt^ aiTM.^ i ^ ^ 

^ 5^ CTR" ^ crf^ Bf^r ^ bti i ^srtw 3t?rrr 

.^55iR5rm^^ ^jir .^ sr^ 

=T ? 










































A 

Abhayanandi 347, 388 
Abhichara-homa 261 
Abhidhana-chiDiatnani 38 d., 
235 

Abhimandala BhatAra, -I,-II 
59 

Abhinaya Adisena 51 
Abhinava-Charukirti 182 
AbhiDaya-Nemichindra 
Siddbantakirti 328 
Abhinaya Fampa 169 
AblQr 182, 183, 399 
Abldra-charitre 182 
Ablur epigraph 148, 182, 249; 
-Someayara temple at 182; 
-Vlra Somanatha at 182 
Achanna 382 
Ach^ya 331 

Achchanandi, same as Ajja* 
nandi 63 n. 

Idaki 164. 166, 179, 180, 199, 
212, 217, 219, 221, 303, 311, 
316, 321, 323; -inscription 
212, 214, 216, 217, 332; 
-Koppajinalaya of 317 j 
Adakki, mod. Adaki 180, 227, I 
306, 313, 318, 319, 321, 322; 
-Koppajinalaya at 220; 

* -Madeviya Piriya basadi at 
324; -P&r^yaoatha at 312 
Adargunchi 165, 166, 166 n. 
Adayani 395 

Adibhattaraka, same as Adi- 
natba or Risbabha 220, 275* 
-temple of 38, 274, 281 
Adichennakesaya temple at 
Kopdakunde 115 
Adi Jina 50 n. 

Adikesaya temple at KSginelli 
146 

Adinatba, same as Risbabha 
183, 275, 393; -Arhat 148; 
-image of 132; -temple 47; 
-Tirtbakara 36, 47 
Adipor&aa 202 n., 203 n. 

Adirgunte, mod. Adargunchi I 
165 I 


INDEX 

Adis?ara 47, 74 
Aditya I, Chola ruler 46 
Adityayarma 146 
Adoni 149 
Adur 133 
Aduru 207, 384 
Agrabara, Brabmanical 141 
Aguptayika,-era 111, 111 n., 
112; -kings 111 
Ahayamalla, Taila II 149; 
-Iriyabedanga Satyasraya 
140; Some^yara I, 211 
Abihaya,sameasHaihaya 214, 
294, 304, 305, 317 
Abimsa 91 
Aicba 215, 306 
Aihoje 164, 207, 318; -M§guti 
temple at 104 
AinSpur 393 
Aindra Vyakarana 90 
Aisur 128 
Aitareya ^akba 158 
Aiyarmalai, hill 31, 61, 62, 73 
Ajitanathapur&pa 202 n. 
Ajitasena 134-36, 137 n., 138, 

139, 172 

Ajitallrthakara-pur^a-tilaka 

140, 213, 219, 370, 377 
Ajlyakas 19, 19 n., 25 
Ajjika 21 

Ajjanandi 56, 57, 58, 59, 60, 
61, 62, 63, 69;^-Bbat&ra 42 
Ajjarayya, Pergade of 391 
Ajji 77, 77 n., 106 
Ajjiya 77 n. 

Ajmer 196 

Akalanka 127, 129, 132, 132 
n., 173, 194, 327; -I 125 
127, 129;.II 125, 129, 130, 
131, 132, 132 n. 

Akalankachandra Bhattaraka 
390; -of Kalkere 146 
Akalankacbarita 194 
Akajaukadeya 131 i 

Akajanka-matha at Sondft 131 
132 n. ' : 


Akbandala 123 
Akbandali, same as aboye 123 
Akkalkot, inscription at 101 
Akkadeyl, sister of Jayasimba 
I II 105, 105 n. 

I Akkur 392 

Alade Vedanga, same as 
Alande Vedanga 216 
A labarmalai 37, 62 
Alakayatl 181 

Alandapura 248 
Aland 180, 182, 329 
Alande, modern Aland 180, 
182, 226, 248 

Alaud inscription of YuvarSja 
Mallikarjuna 246 
Alande Ns4u 246, 248; 

-Proyince 210,216, 242, 246, 
249; -S^ra 248; -Thousand 
180, 209, 226, 248 
Alande Vedanga 215, 246 
Algur 393 
Aliyamarasa 394 
Alluru 215,235,294 
AlpadevI 158, 163 
Alupa, family 158 
Alurittimalai 29, 52 
Alum 249 
AlySr 74 

Amapasamudram 81 
Amapesyara Swami 81 
Amaraklrti 395 
Amarapuram 157, 158 
Amarayati 5, 7, 12 
Ambik^ YaksbinI 37, 65, 69, 
73, 74, 173, 184, 194 
Amma I 20 

Amma II { Vi jay aditya 11) 
19, 20, 21 

Ammagayupda 118 
Ammarasa 394 
Ammaraja II, Maliyapupdi 
grant of 166,198 
Amminabhayj 392 
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AmOghavarsha- Nripatunga 
115, 327, 371 
Apagisuvakallu 185 
Anaimalai, hills 28, 56,61,63 j 
a, 62, 71, 73, 81,82 
Anampur 398, 399 
Anandamangalam 36, 38, 7 3; 

-sculptures at 71 
Ananta 95, 109 ^ 

Ananta Jina, teipple of 23 
Anantamati 109 
Anantanatha, Jina 37,109,395; 
-Basadi 165; -Tirthakara 
37, 392 

Anantavlrya 4,105, 142 
Andappa 128 
Apdarmadam 54 
Andhaka Yishaya 4, 5, 8 
Andhra 9 

Andhradesa, Jainism in 401; 

-inscriptions from 166 
Apdimalai 49 

Anega2l4, 215, 236; I, II 215 
Anek&nta, doctrine of 155, 183 
Anesvara temple 215 

Anga, country 4,6,100; -sacred 
text 18, 89 

AngaJiya Malliaetti 117 
Apilevada 399 
ApijadaJ[agiyar 95 
Anjan&charita 197 
Anka 114 

Ankesvara (Ankalesvara) 112 
Ankaleivara 114 
Anmakopda 13; -Hill 22 
Appigere 107 

Appigeri 387, 389, 397, 398, 
400; -inscription from 148 
Anpiya Bhatt^aka 105 
Anuradhapura 25 
Anvayas: Arungala 7 6 n,, 232; 
Chitrakuta 105, 107, 143, 
145,170; Dravida76 n., 223; 
Hanasogell3, 116,122, 136, 
148, 151, 225; Kopdakunda 
22, 76 n., 140, 146, 155, 158- 
-60, 221, 282, 327-29, 347, 
387; Kupdakunda, same as 
55 * 


above, 117,120,122,221,224 
325, 340, 352 n.; Mailapa 
112, 115, 118, 166; Wala- 
nura 221-22, 232; Nigama | 
109; Saiiigha 19; Sena 34—35, 
137-38, 162; Vrishabha 122 
Aparajita, Yakshipl 109 
Appar, ^aiva saint 33,35,63,81 | 
Appapdar 94 
I Appapdar temple 96 
Appuvaraja 368 
j ArakOri 209, 375 
I Arakeri epigraph 213 
I Araimalai Alv^ 66 
Aral 214, 306; -district 289, 
294; -Nadu 214, 289, 293; 
-Three Hundred 214, 226, 

! 265, 275, 293, 305, 307 

Araluru, same as Alluru 215 
Araluru (modern Alluru) 215, 
227, 235, 294; -Pandeivara 
of 235 

Arambhanandi, Jaina deity | 
43, 44 I 

Aracatha 395 | 

Arangam, same as ^rirangam 
87, 88 

Arasappanayaka, Sonda chief, 
-I 131; -II 129 
Arasappodeya 131,13 In. 
Arasarya 134 
Arasara basadi 107 
Arasiya basadi 204, 360 i 

Arasibidi 105 ! 

Arattanemi, Kuratti 67 5 
-Bhat^a 69 
Arghyatlrtha 250 
Arhanandi 20, 113, 114, 190, 
250, 281, 282 n.; -same as 
Bettadadeva 247; -Betta- j 
dadeva 189, 247; -Papdita | 
140; -Siddhantadeva 121 
Arhat 17, 38, 45, 87 n.. 88, 88 ^ 
n., 89,91, 97, 97 n., 110, 111 
-abode of 86; -hill of 45; 
—holy mountain of 44; 
-shrine dedicated to 95; 
-temple of 110 


' Arikesari 102 n.; -II 102 
Arish^nemi, Acharya 44; 
-Bhatara 41 

AritUnemi Periyar 57, 57 n., 
61, 80 

Arivan 87, 87 n. 

Arivar KOvil 82 
Arjuna 201 
Arjunana Gnpdu 201 
Arkakshetra 250 
ArtM 390 

Arugar, temple of 38 
Aruhanandi Bhatara 108 
Aryanandi 111 

Aryanandi 137 n., 139; -same 
as Ajjanandi 62; -same as 
Aryasena 134, 135, 137 
Aryangana, nuns 77 n. 

Arya Papdita 107, 108 
Arya Perumbakkam 38 
Aryasena 106 

Aryasena 137 n., 138; -same 
as Aryanandi 134, 135, 137 
Asagamarasa 368 
Asatyabhashapa Kathanakam 
8 

AshtavidharcLaue 255, 324 
Ashtopavasi 57, 57 n., 61 
Ashtopav^i 117; -BhatSra 
151;-Kanti 144, 144 n., 169 
Asiyakala Mallisetti 304 
Almaka, country 103 
Aioka 1, 7, 9, 10 n., 30, 201; 
-Jaina 3; -Minor Rock 
Edict of 343, 393 
Aioka Tree 50 n., 86 -87, 90; 
-the god of 49 

Assaka, same as A^maka 103 
Asupdi 159 
A^tUi 20 
Attiliuapdu 20 

Aiiimabbe, Dauacliiulamani 
140, 141, 370, 377 

Attinuru 188 

Attiyabbe, same as Attimabbe 
140 

Avasarpipl cycle 111 
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JAINISM itt Botrrn iifiMA 


AjratiiiTarni& S!}1 

Aj(sh»gam9<lA ^41 

Afjn^ 210, 211, 2U| "MaliA' 
dOvI 10 
Ayyapft 157 
AyynjKvdGv* IC3 
Ayyuvoje, maJvm Ajbole -iiS j 
-PiY* Hundred SvAmb oi 
108,120,183,230, 313.32* 

B 

Oubuuanar 108 
B^cha 210 
BAvhnladf’Yi 815 
BAohMeViv 318 
liAoLIdC'vartua 217 
Badiiyya 153 

Bmjii ii2, J13, US, 1C4. lee 
BahulMjl, deity DO, 01, 95, 
lOJ, 

teacher 23 

BsbubftH, teaclivr 113 
llnhitlcdi, teacher 117 
Bububali, teacher 110 

Bohuliali, teacher 322 
BohubtUioborila 1D7 
Bib a ball BiddhAalodcva 145 
llabudhanyanaj'erj 103 n, 
Baieh&ya Pat^JaDAtha 33 
Batavadha-parra 103 n, 
Bajaebandro, teacber 42 
Bojacliattdm, teacher 391 
Bnlachaiidro, tetoher 393 j 
^BhaHM»ba inj-Stddhar 
nUdi'va 342, 247, 248 
Bftladcvft 123, 143; ^Kttra™. 
diga] 80 

HaladL-vayya 143, 144 j 

BaUkapiilchLachiirya 247 
Balnklrti 105 ' 

Ba|chul!l 398 i 

Bnh-adu hluladhr'bri 153 
Bali 331 

BhIih: Arliod 223; TogsJfiApara 
23, 158. 224-32, 234, 372 
382; YApada 160 
BallJUadcPa 119 


I Ballale^lmayya 388 
BOlurSOS 

Bamaknra, nwderu Baukur 
184 

Btticafll 121 
Bimmadova 332 
Baniimgavii^da 119, 182 
Bamiao^a 303 

Bammulcur, modero Bank Or 
300, 39Q B. 

Bfiya, iDjthiiMi]hcro334;-r{9yaI 
hmfiy 42, 192, 216, 334, 
334 333; h) 1 J^haiidava-' 

mnpilala 216, 334, 334, 

m 0. 

BaDaras 303 

Banatanknrl temple (kI Anni- 
geri) 387 

Bauavlii 98, 107, 166, 184, 
193, 301, 282, 307, 336, 370, 
390, 394;-Niidn 370; -i'rn- 
Tince 369, 371; -Twelve 
Thuiumnd 108, 389 
Baiidah&stj 395 
Bandambike 14d 
Bandarua 331 

Backftpflra 390; -Dhcra Jina- 
Ijija At ISD 
BAnlccr^ II 370 
BAnk^ 183, im, 313, 

m 

BjVrakillAj liljj at AdAnj 113 
317^ 267| 3 Of 2C0 

2&a ‘ * 

BAraiftdC-Fflfiuui, Bindn chief 
106 

Bu-mabft, MantAnk lOG 
BsAAVapur^a 

BiL»iT^Aruj(id£ VAT AFAga] e 400 

BBaava^yftr* 400^ 400 n. 
BKj&vurA 117, 147 n, 

Bsitigacil 1S3 
UHrtihAfJi 156 

BalUkAlc, mod«rp Bbatkol 
137 

BaUde CacraiPina 10$ 


I cnod^n Nandi BSTilnl 

; 151 

I Bela^uppji, iQodrrp Be}agtippi 

I ^26p a iO 

Bejt^uppj 240 
Bejavatti 303 
Beldovu 1S5 
Belganm 122^ 164 
BeUflUi 391 
m\Atu S98, 3D0 

ComEiiAtAnjithaiiC 

305 

BeJmlai region 226, 376^ 387 
-Tlinx Hondred 107,213, 

! 372, 376, ST7 

Bcln^ Pergade 22 
Be^^dAdi'tn, Sinme *a AtIia- 
tkfiiidl 247 

BhadrA(5lalftbbidri) I2:t 
BhAdrubAba 2,8,5,25,36, 37,33 
-mid OhAndr&giipta tradJtiOA 
1, 3, 10,36| 301^-€liaritA 
327| -mlgrAtiop of 66^ 100 
BhagAVAt 97 h* 

Eh^vgAVAtf^ goddwfl 70^ Bif 
ArAdbanA d* -medAi 04| 
-temple 68, SI, 9 i 
BhAgaladnvr 114^ 116 
BhaIrMevT 305 
I BhnlTAla EtiiL Z2S 
BliAlTayA 152, I8l, 104 
BtiatrayapAdmlTAtfkAlpA 172 
BhApLlArlkoriSTAoQfi tomb of 
164 

BbAncklrii, teashcr 23 
Bh^nkirti^ itracber 146 
BkAncklrti^ tFacher 3&0 
BbdDAvarma 110 
B harat a 105 

Bbaraiaksbuira 243, 274, 283 
BhafAt^^TaibhATA IS 3 
BbAmteiTariv tcoiple of 141 
BhArari 104 
BliiL^^kAF^bihrjpA 334 
BhltskarAPandl, teacher lOS 
BbaikAranAodi, teacbet 369 
BbatAfi BliAgiTaii 69 
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Bhitirljir (d£ Tir'csdidiarftnir ' 
ttUUiAlAl) 69 
BhAtkftI 127^ 3&5 
BhAttii-^gratn* 243^ 253 
BhAttikknlankA 125^ 125 
129. UQ, UOd. 131-33, 
132. D.; 131 

BhattiprOlu 6. 3, 29 

BhnmnugiuidbiLvfiraf]^ 106 
HbavAdAndj Bbat^ra 49 
BhbviLi;^iiA Tri^ividyupknkr^' 
varti 158 

BluiviAllydlUiriiparuK^a 172 P. 

BliftTju 145 
Bh^jidr-T^ 120 

llbliDft 21 ^ ChAliikj* 20, 
31; ^Duudfrpatha 310 
Blilturinua* 217, 219^ 374. 375 

BblTAii&yyft 212^ 948^ 251 

ttboifiuruju 395 
BliOjEft 345 
Bh^mukdra 1S4 
BbO^c 39S 

Bhrikpti, gddde^s 293 
BKaiukftuittllia 191, 35Tj-Som^-- 
dvwa III, IIT, 210, 211, 
267, 274, 

Bb<lpi4^&tiVcb&rya 182 
Bhuamlcurft 185 
BhPvAlokmuAlhjiiiKlluT 153 
BbavaDJikkjitniLjU 113; 

^tataII 143 
BhuvAuAikar&ma 213 

B]iD7AnalkAricuribbytidflyA2l3r 

214 

BJbbftra^A 305, 210, 315-16, 
242; 246-47, 249, 33i, 334 
BlehAHA { BTflbaraja) 122 
Bicbobokvpile 227, 347;-uDi^e 
of Jinm At 347+ 
at 348 

Btokirajo, miele u Blahaya 122 
BijApor, ArohaflologiMiJ 
mnflsuju at 108 

Bijnw^a 19 

BjjjA 315 : 

BijjAln^ Kobicbikri ruler 106, 
103, 390 291; -TI 206, | 


211, 291, 291 n, 400, 401; 1 
^ Sinda familj 383 
Bikkiya^Oa 371 

BlLhAnn, YidybpKti 246 
BllJgi 124,125 n., 127,-29. !31, 
133; -nilirs I2K, 128 
130, 131| -rutnatrayA 
huAdi 126, 120, n% 129 
130 

BiradapkabblmA 214 
BiriuIiivuU 190 
Bbdk Pa^ijJa 260 
Bo«r-m^tnat^on ot V libnii 2 B9 
Bad DU A. KHpe a^ Podatia 

103 £L 

Bodb^p 102 

B^dbadi 103 P. 

BonuDALPabii 53, 54 
BoiPEPi^a 352 

BvuU'i var a i<^t *4 ^ kriti a) 

326 D, 

Bopana 220 
BapA^\ia 380 

BoppADA (SrlkarAuudLiia} 145 
BfabiPfk 220 
BrabmAebari-A^nD 348 

BrabmAduYA 220, 395 
llrobmaduyA 79 
BriOitDl 28, 29, 20 a., 31* 32, 
51* 5S, 57, CO, Cl 

Brab emii JiHadaSA 1 9T 
Brahma JiimLaya HI* 158, 
£67, 394 

BrabmDrakjbAaa 173 
BrobuibsC-iPA 106 
BrahmAdivD 212 
Bjfihatkatbfikoia 8; 8 
Billiard ngi 166 

Buddba 4. i9p 26, 29, 100, 101 
BuddbadTi 4 
Buddbis&gam 323 
BukkemOptr YAta, IiiiQjydi 
23 

Bukkal 161. 402;-11 35 
BupdelkhAPd 249 
Buasiettl 51 

BOtugA, Q inign obiel 139,, 219, 
376 fhl -II laS^. 305. 


370, 376-77. 388; -Giuga 
-FeriELldi 337 

Bat Srya, to niff a? Batata 376 n. 
But^yyA. smicavBatuga £]76 

C 

Carpat Be^ii lEi^^riptidUS 23 0^ 

CeyldP Amsfldi Kpliya, game 
28 

Ohiitm-pavitra 215 
€ b'llt) D dr 14 rua 50 p. 
ObAUyAlayn ( at MuPgUP'li ) 
145 

CbakrsUrtba 111 
OliakravarLts. twelve 123 
ChakrvsYara 99 
Cbakry^vATi, YakthlpT 109 
Cbalakf^nallitta 368 
Chatakya. family 192. 209, 
310-312, 244-16, 274, 280- 
01. 294. 313. 371, 388 n., 
5S9, 304; -d£ iMdanii 309; 
-Kastorn 13. 1 i. 19, 20. 21; 
-of Ocijiimt 246; -of 
K&EjanA U3-1D; U7, 200. 
374, 230* 334, 373 n,; -nf 
Karnataka 19,3 4 6 j~ Western 
19, 22. 104-5. IH, 135, 

133. m. 140-13, 101, 155 
157 u., 159-60. 190-91,312, 
315-16, 219, 380. 367, 504. 
507. 313, 3IT, S34. 34C. 
3S9j-of Kaly^a 147, 140, 
308, 242, 289, 335* 382^85 
CbulpkyaP Afohitectnrc 183* 
136. 190,182, l93;-ICmKdor!i 
107 

Cbam^kambii 20 
ChampO 933* 350 
Cb^muijda II 5&3 
Ohilmni^lap;^!, lady 14 
ChatnniidarfLya 105, 172 
Cbai^daladuYt Hi, LOl. 209, 
242. 346. 395 
Ohandam 79 
Ch^pdAkavato 107. 136 
Qbandara^a 334 
CbApdellA, family 246. 246 
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ChindirAjd SU, 220| 295 

Ghmadijabbc 140 

ChAnciSmrinii 16^ 

CbaDdrA 295 
Chin drAbhatt 15 2 
CliAndnt^ptR 1, 2, 5, 'i u., 

I I'l ft,; pq^iifim 7 n. 
CbAiidra^tilti L38 
ChandralcATAtA or Uli nu drikd- 
vAtSf sjuu^ m CbiiiJrik^vutil 

135-S7 

ChAndrikAmiLf mnd«!Tii Cbftn- 
duUvate 134^137, 137n. 
nd-m/mn., 3^S;^SC-Iia 
liDGAn^ of 134 ^ - YAiii.lA 300 
ChflndifAklrti, t^Aohpr 118* 
CbMidrnklrtji idn^hc^r 117 
CbAndmkMi^ Icncber 165 
Oh And rAkIrtI, teuob^r 225, 347 
Chimdrukirtl, toncbcr 338 
ChandriLkTrLi PAOilita 120 
ChaodrAraaftA lEa^l 35 4 j 
-Qn-Mik 339. 353^54 
ChftodrD^Htjdj 144; -^i^hilrtA 
50 

CbandmnAth;^ &i, 203^ ^OG, 
3fi?+ -SAtae as Cb^^udraprabha 
183; -S^ iioji 39D,' -Buqidl 
304. 370 n,; ^Fftr^vi. 
tjuLba BlwII 23: -Jjiia391 ^ 

t 

^cf Kopo^a 205] -ItnAg# of 
30G; Temple of 300 
CliuDdraprnbha 48, 126. 123- 

29, m, 11% 303.292, 350, I 

m, 351* 303; -aame [ls j 
OhoiidrabACba 208^ TlbAiAra 
J39j -bvsti 43 
Cbandraavoa^ tcachcrr 21 
Chandra^-oa, l^acher 134^ 
137 

Chandrasfnii, Jwlier 3Q4-55 
CbangupDra, modern Sangilr 
147 

CbfttikiTCkja 1C6 i 

Chirmms 68, 74,78, 86-DO* 93, 
99-100* 130-31* 155-56; 

-HiJ] of G3*70* 9D 
Cb&rapAdri 99 -of Elora 90 
Cbof A^ptfllth 4 


' OharvAkas 11-12 
Ch ArnkTrti Fa^'lita 125* 130 
144. 326 

CbatU—TfujilaTa 155 
ChattAyadi^Ta 113 
CbAtt^^u 341 
CiiKtDh-sidibilaaDA 193 
Cbatnrtnnkha* god 88 
DhAinrmakha, temcber 260-81 
CbaliiroiukLa Buuiudi 305 
ChatnFTliti^ati Tlrtbakara 390 
Cbandhiue SIT* 251 
Cbaudbiirl 35! 

Cliftudoi^ 351 

Cl^ovTaa Tfrtbakara D3* 183, 
1S7, lD4p 207i -Ituage 
220* 379-81 ^BaiU 379 n. 
Cbavayya 343-44 
CbGvn^da 143 

Cbam^AT&jA 134^ 136, 138* 

20a n., 203 352 n., 370* 

377; *Fitruyi SO jl, 134-37, 
137 u.. 188 
CbaTanilajja 341 lU 
Cbctdlja^ Jaina temple 133 
Chellakvtaun, simie aa Mii^knla 
370 

ChcliftpzUc 158 
CbennJldevl 395 
Cheimaku^vBra 152 
CbciiiiJirAja 127 

UbonoapAr^Ta 150. 220, 317- 
18, 3:11 

fBtniJy *4-45, 78. 88 
Oiibnbbi 391 

CbLatratraya Puabii^a 357 

CbhAjaohandrHDAiba 161-63 
Ghlkar^a 134 

Chlkki^biLeadl 198; -at Sedam 
303 

ClUkkalgi 291 u- 
Cbiflchali 183; -muOJa 362 
Ubixiinaltl 188 
Cbjnna-Xauibal&ni 213 
CbintaeoAni H ly? 

Chippagiri 395 
Cb!f_npo jal B6-6T 
Cbltupur 190 ,, 236 
CbitarAI 62. 68 
GbitUlinOf 50* 71* 83^ 64 


Cbokka Vodeyn KGkiaet^ 356 
Chi>;|A { Cbola ). Ttrlagn 157iX * 
231 

Chi}\K fanylj 80* 83, 87* 147, 
161* 215* 312*388 -Goaytrjr 
27* 86* 317 

CbOlava^iparaiii 73* 81 
CfaotriQa^oha 215 
CotijeevarcuD 83 
CoDTgi imeriptffto frota 340 
Cjolio Years: Acgira 395 
Angir^a (name as above) 
325 1 ilhava 33S tL; Cbilra^ 
bbAcmi 890^ BiiAtn 336; 
Khara 3J 7; I^Andnoa 303; 
Pftrtbiva 370| Pruj^pati 330; 
lliiksbasa 243; RakUkati 
568; ^ftrr&rJ 357; Saninja 
394. ^bhakfit 32^j S^obbana 
394; f^rTmbkbai 230; Vikfiri 
377; VikrainmSll, 290 

D 

Dkdipnrain 44 

BftJlga 10 

Baksbi^a Dn^ 47 
DaksbioApatba 06* 121 d, 
DAEnauM^di 143 
DduiBDandi 225* 217 
Bumbal 392 
Damila 26 n, 

140 

Danakuia Ekrl 345* 350i 352 
B^LUYaim B&rJ 235 
BauBvas 249 
BADavaUp^n 17^ 22 
Da^jakanakerc 212 
Ba^a B^vnndralclrtl 328 
Dapdabattf, modern 
103 335 

Ba:^^itf 103^ 635 
DalaknmarudiArka 103 
JDaiaTarmBii 210 

BAvaaandj 144^ 15 B 
Bajbpala 55 
Baylpfia FerfjfLr G6 
BAjlinBr 360 n. 

40 n^i I5]| 151 n. 

B ejjam ablrAja, Baebtrakil^ 

king 111 
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Delhi IGl, 196 
321-53 

DrTA, lAfligliA 223 
D^TAobAndfA 20—27, 152, 5261 
^Bhivt^nika -Jiiun 

AuOinr 26 
l>L-viidaDA3 79 
DC'VAj^iri 147 j 

-Y^atm 212, 321-22,5&7, 
390 

DorAgndi 17 

DriTAkTrti IIS; ^Puadilii 105 
l^TAlabbe 334 55 
D^taJ 103 

220, S32 

BvTfcuiLmpi^ Tiisa, Ce^Iuti 
kinff 36, 30 

DOvAp&ryft -SSO, 353-54 
Puvnra Dddmujya 212 
D«Tftritja^ Myfl&re king 161 
Di-vardjft 137, 595 
D^vm 240 
Dewr-na 42 
D^sVAvarmA 99 
Dt-TGudw 223, 247 
DtivcudralcTrLi 323, 362; 

-BhatUrftkA 361| 359 
BfiTiflett i 593 

Dfjirijr 592 

Dhalk 140 

DhauimO mnn^alAiaGkkitthaTn 
19T 

Bbanada i, 5-4, 0, S, 10, 15, 
9J 

DkaiiAdapiirA 6 

Db&uU 216 

Dt^pi, modf rn Dbdr 210, 226, 
342, 244, 245, 249 
Dlimranendra 150^7* 1S9, 194, 
379 

DhATA^ikO^a 13 
DbiirWivA lOO; -Cflves 100- 
101 

D bArm n lJin nhaM 22 

DlmrniachAkra 50 n., 394 j 
-Baddhist 52; ^aiua 45, 52 
BhiLTEOaduTa 53 
BharmaduTi 155 


DbaminiTitA Ij 5, 5| % 156, 
139. 197, 261 D, 
DhurmAparlkaM 197 
BKannapuTZ 20^ 162 
Bharinep^QA 53 
BhiLTinisCna 154, 156-57; 

-Trftivjdya 139 
Dhavala J LnalAya 58S; -Vista- 
ya, uimc as 154 

Dkufrt 139; -Jin&laya 199, 
391 

Dkrum 15S, 591 
DlivajatAtakii, itAcae as Ga41^ 
^re 144 

Digumbfti^ pt>Kt 3, 77, 77 ilj 
48^ 07-9M, 145i 161. 1S7, 
15 L 184, 293* -Jinas 79 n. 
-8«bDol of Icoooffrapby 37 
Dili! 161, 195; -SixSibAtfaJifl of 
122 

DTparadila 25, 26 
Pivlkara 20 

DiTakapanandi 252; -Tfalvi- 
dya 247 
Bui|4^PpA 1^^ 

Dolmeiia 2Q1 

Do^^j l l4j 164; -Tmcriptlatt 
‘ 166, 19^^* 366 
Doii;Sar Agaon, I n^Piptlo o 

244 n, 

Dflni, flame BbAra 591 
DoPAA&inudta 591 
Draiiula 9 
Bravidas 169 

BrO^^ptif*^ same as Da^ii 144 
Bargapaacba oar a 21 
Bdrj^ar^j^ 20 
Dnriiiukliakshftlpftla 354 
Darrlnlta 150 
DTBrap&lftfefts IfiT 
DTfiTBsamudni 391 

E 

Ecba 506 

Ecbabb^paSU, 317, 319, 304, 
507, 517-18; 

S17, 511 -18 

Iklfdon: Tiro Thoaaand 226^ 
377 


1 aieballt 173 
Ekocbakratia^arA 103 n, 

EkaL-haU^g^da OliatiifA 334^ 
340-41 

Ekad^va 5G9 

Ekantada Buinayya 5 97, 40<]^ 
_ 

Ekavlr^ 145 
EkuvKruebarja 145 
Eksanibl 1G4 

ElAdiArja 47, 4S;-cj£ Found t 
173 

KJadipaUAtn, 39, 51 

EJatnalapaOe 402 
liVl inf, ChtrrA prfnee 44-46, 7S 
Eliiot* Walter 330, 251, 345 
Elora CaTCj 99, 504 
EtainejAra Prltliigaada 380 
Enu4l Kultanaa 67 
E4^gU4xavirai TirttHiaJat 49 
EranibaTags 207-203, 219, 

226, 532, 564 
-JaLDA temple at 220 
Emmbaripnram 208 
EnivMi 03 

F 

Fergmsoii and 99 

FJeet 137 144 213i 250; 

231, 334, 245, 291, 317 n. 

Q 

UabbGr, sunc as Hlriya 
Gftbbur 394 

Gjichcbliai F iVd^l^kali 20; 
Chftrakuta 594 ; Hugori lOG, 
Kaurdr 140, 140 □., 170; 
Mfisba Fisbana 146* Nandi 
90, 166; Fogftrl 106* 

Fostako, jmme as Fujtaka 
130, 151* 596; Fuse aka 25, 
70 n,, 117,123,125, 147-43* 
1B5-60, 221-23, 234* 233* 
247-48, 502, 393, 394; 

BfiraFvatft 190, 395j ftarwat! 
35, 221-22, 224, 335, 537- 
30* Tintrinl ar Tmtri^lka 
U6, 251* 383, 2S2, 526, 520 

Gadag335, 594 ; ^Trlkttffima 
oCl« 
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Oauu; BalakArif ume ng 
HalRtkard 221, 392^ Bnliit’ 
k&n. 23, 118,17, J06,ao3, 
i32, 22*. 82Ji, 327,30, 3D2, 
asa, 387, 389, 356 ; Bnliit* 

kJlra sAtue hs B&jALk&rA 623 
-25; Brjliittr 351; DOh 21 
-32,10S,1] 7, 135, H8. ICO, 
152, 159, aiS, 353, 301; 
I'OsIka laO. 1+0. 151, 13o! 
2JJ. 321, 247,317; D.liUT.i, | 
m Di'iiga ITtS, 223, 
321, aSO, 382, 3S+, 389. 392, 
894-5.1. llifv* Ul, 389; 
TlMTilA 47-18, 232; Er^U 
ttijr 351;.Tatnbukhji9clA Ml; 
KJldli* 106-96; Koudftr na 
11, ] 17-19, 16S, 591. 

Kut^ur 148, 118-69; Kfkrej'm 
11S-t3 115, 118, 160; 

K|itvn™ri 19; Kfttfif 13G; 
Ko^IiiiaJuvu, fiAme 
MiJnttjt 20 , iflo, JUBj KrAnur 
108, IGl, 170. 221-B3, S2l, 
282, 326, 332^ 690, 593-04; 
Knmndi 142, HD, IB.G; 
aifciuvrt 166, 103-50, 221- 
22, 224, 260-61; Nandi TG 
ri^ 224, 232; Navilur 1S6; 
I’arnifit 33; Fti';L;iir)yA 1631 
l'ubuK;jaY{-ikBluTnOk 117’ 

110, 186; SOYASVfttit 221-22 ' 

Suna 106, 122, 133, 1.3S' 

1 194 u.; Siin»hjiYiim 639 J 

Sarulbii 103, 107, 136, 140, 
143, 145-48, 170, 368, 372, 
385, 390, 351; Vadijur 101 
105 Vrtjidljur 165-38, I go’ 
231-22, 324, 304, 306, 333, 
SOI ; VrikaliaiiillA 141, 166 
OnDmdhnrail7.T4 BIu^^uralcA 
145 

(iA^adliam!i 16, 373 
(kvadbaravniayajniitrA 194 
Oa^pati, KitkallyA- 6 
4lBJ[4athditya 119, 
-HncQin^i Chfda 40 
GopdATimakta 1 388; -II 
3fi8.-89; -UlwUftnilsA 389- 
SiddhAiitodevn 393 ' 


jainism in south muiA 

OoclfjA 189} -sitriae al Lak- 
koodl 141 

Ganga, fanilly 10, 115, 118, 
]3D, 143, S02 213, 388, 351 
-East(sfn 139; -of Mysore 
378 O.; -’VTralerD 2, 10, I IB, 
137, 150,209,013,315, 370, 
388; -Kln^-dom MI, 171 u. 
I'AO^^A Kjitidarpa 1|8, 683; 
-Bnitima JinAlaya 118; 
-JlnAlaya 188 


I'ADiiaiu&duYT 43 



tyulflva 3 88 
Onu^a Fi'rOr lO 
GaajgaYHill 376-77. -Nintrty 


Bji Tbon^anri 37G-77 
CiATlgO 250 

flAnifeyariv M l ray a 160 
Gdvi rn 

GnnUtikLara MampcirishGrtyan 
43 

GaniiQqrrutln 80 
Gaujlya MalAdblri 354 
Garag, -dharter 145, 164, 166 
GarbliasurasratA SIS 
fijriSjA, chief 213, 374-75 
Gannijaa 165 
GautAdSTi 359 
GaYjtOA^ljH 201, 647 

GlWAravud 637 
Geraaonpa 173. -records 
IJl D. 

fJhiile, land oteASure 360 
liliAptappa I 128-29. 11 
128-31, 132 n. lU 132 n. 
ChAtintAkJja UaSAdi 143 

Ghateyankukrira lOl, 162 

Glia^ikAaUiAna 191 
GhaltiyarASft Iritu NDlnintiA 
NarasiDijbAilvTB 161, 163 
Gfulavarl 140, 22«, 592-53 
Goggi 371 

Gog^iyabasadi 388-89 
Oikika 106 
Ualiballl 117 

Goldea ITakshl at Paitelui 

PlpdavamAlai 17 


OlmatfiTara 103 
GciQati, U 
GomicBrass 368 
GominBta 13 
GcmmaUcAtli'i, 13 
Gem [UA^ Iran 05, 103 
GemtUffl^sAra 168 
OlmnkliA Yalfsba 132 
GDnndaheilAbgL JinuIajH lOG 
Gonfea 119-20.216, 242, 247; 
-I 216;-I r 216; -III 316; 
-regioD fif- 226, 347, 340 
Goakarasa, Virat 33 ( 

Gumga 133 n, 

Gflmva 153, 133 a. 
OQrAV{i4igaI 133 
Govapa 371 
GosA Nagarl 146 
CirardliAna 231, 343} -Uha- 
t'lra 43 

GovardLann 142} -Ttaivldya 
143 

GraDthn, alpbahet 35 
GriiTya-gclra 30 
GndhiapilctLlilidi&rya 247, 
247 n. 

<}d4da 123 
GnfliladbvAja 122 
OtKjdAifaja Cbaidappa 354-55 
Gndda-liLBtTa, Jaiiu doetrloa 
133 

GnddlgeiB 380 
GodlgerB 144, 165, 385 
Calkirga S49 

Gamdakji], modcfu Gnatakil 
227, SG6. 

Gamiaa^anltha, 203, 20S 
Gupabhara 34, S4 m 
Gnnabhadra 42 
GaTuibbrtdra P5-06f -Fapdlk 
140 

Gartachaadra 116 
GiipBcIiaBdra 347, 388 
GnnaobaDdra 388 $ -Pakablpa- 
Yisi 117 

GiiriAkIrti J12 
Qanatilrti 115 
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Gonakfrti 388; -Bha^ra of 
Vidal 46; -Siddb&nta Bha^ 
t^aka 105 

Gunamatiyar 59, 63 j 

Gapanandi 247 I 

Gonand^gi Kurattigal 69 | 

Gupasagara 347; -Bhatara 67 
GupasenaI61, 62;-II 61 
Gupasenadeva 57-59, 62 
Gapasenappiriyadigal 58 
Gopavira 43 

Gupavira 224; -Bha^ra of ! 
Knrapdi 50; -Mamuni 43, , 
80; -Papdita 70; 

-Siddhantadeva 304, 306-7, ; 
313, 332 

Gapavirakkoravadigal 61 
Gupdakarjigi 109 j 

Gupta 112 n. | 

Gotta, family 147 
Guttal 147 

Gutti, modern Gooty 147, 213, 
226, 374-75 

Guravar or Guravar 133 
Guravi 133 

Gurugala Bhamdappa 354 
Gurumurti 133 n. 

Gururaya 127 
Gwalior 196 

H 

Hadangile, modern Hupasi | 
Hadagali 226, 242, 248-49 j 
Haduvalli, same as Sailigita* i 
pura 125-28, 326; -Chiefs 
of- 126-27, 395 
Hagaratage 116 
Hagargi 186 

Haihaya, family 198, 214-15, 
217, 236, 305, 317-18 
Haihayas of KarnSUka 214, 
305; -of Northern India 
305 

Haiva-bhupa, of Nagire 128 
H&la 101 
Halaharavi 149 

Halasige Twelve Thousand 

108 


Hale HubbaUi 165 
Halgeri 206, 203-9, 374; -in- 
j scription from- 202, 213 
I H&ligavopda 146 
Halkarati 235 
Halsangi 391, 393 
Halsi 99. 110, 113, 164 
Handarki 215, 235;-inscrip¬ 
tion 215, 236, 294, 306-7 
Handiya Gupdu 201 
Hangal 369-390 
Haniya 150 

Hannikeri 112-13, 118, 164, 
166 

Hanoman, god 186, 189; 

-Gharita 197 
Haralhalli 357 

HarasQr 186, 205, 218, 247, 
336 

Haribhadra 97, 193 

* • 

Harichandra 42 
Harihara, poet 150, 400; -I, 
-king 395; -II, king 23, 
146 

Harik&ntadeva 390 
Harinandideva 145 
Hari^chandrakavya 203 n. 
Harishepa 8-9 

Harivamiapuana 182, 194 n. 
Harivarma 110 
Hattikunde, modern Hatta- 
kundi 249 
Hattakundi 249 
Hattanuru 187 
Hattimattur 392 
Havanagi 370 
Havina Heralige 120 
Hebbana, family 334 
Hel^harya 47-48, 74, 172 
Hemacbandra 275 
Hemadev^harya 389 
Hemagrama 47-48 
Hemanacharya 389 
HemasOna 326 n. 

Hemavatl 157, 162 
Henjeru, modern Hfmavati 
159*’162 

Hirebasti (at Haduvalli), 126, 
128, 147 n. 


Hire Lihgadahalli 191 
Hire Melakundi 219 
Hire Singanagutti 392 
Hiriya Gabbur 394 
Hiriya Jambuge 375 
Hriyakummi 115 
Hiuen Tsang 35 
Hodal, inscription from- 
205, 247, 216 
Honnur 119, 161, 169 
Honwad 186 n. 

Hosur 141, 164-66, 262 
Hoysaja, family 118, 150-51, 
213, 219, 359, 391 
Hubli 166 

Hukeri(Hakkeri) 123, 164 
Hull 117, 164, 166; -Mapikya- 
tlrthada basadi at- 115 
Huligere, Somanatha at 182 
Huliyabbajjikc 143-44, 114 n., 
169 

Huliyabbe 144 n. 

Huilur 109, 118, 164, 166 
Humchcha 189 n,, 196 
Hupasi Hadagali 188, 190-91, 
209, 215,* 221, 228, 241, 243, 
248-49, 267, 269; -record 
216,243-45; -Jaina temple 
at- 219 

Hupasikatti 191 
Huvina Hipparigi 392 
Huvina Sigli 392 

I 

Idaikkala Na4u 66 
Ikshvaku 2-4, 6, 10, 19 
Ilaiya padarar 50 
Ilango 86, 91 
Ilayamapi mangai 43 
Indra 90 

Indra, S^uva chief 126 
Indra, R^htrakuU king 394 
Indra III, „ 370; -Nitya- 

varsha, 11, 22, 102, 139, 149 
Indradeva of H^uvalli 126 
Indranagapna 364 
Indrakila*parvata 201 
Indrakirti 112 

Indrakirti 150; -Papdiia 339 
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IndmuiLtida 112;-Adhirftj;* 

Ill 

Indraimndi 48^ L56, 173^ 183, 
^32;43* 11'^ 
ladm^^jDa Gi, 221:; -DhattA* 
rakit SaCk, 2^2 

Indriimil^ibhri, Uflflhtrakuta 
kin^j 10^2 
lugul^Turu 392 
Ingalgi ISO. 214, 209, 22D, 

239; -Injcrliitii n 191, 214“ 
19, 222, 291 

XogiuliXMLn^uLi, Mtme logLta- 
moTB^Q 3 tS 
Ingitamanmti 343 
Iti^^u^uge, uiudern Iiigu]gi» 228 
Ingunigep modfirn Tng^gi 230^, 
239^3 

IrAnuaatjulfftvi 200 
l^o^ipl}ttal ( rock ) 82 
Irlmbfilau^n 104, 

liO 

Trl * "Tin] amSFlflb ■ rlja Cliateja- 

mkak^ 109 
Irngnppfl 35 
Tiriangft]a 153| 103 
IrakkDvfkl, f&cnHy 54 

!^ne9 
Tyilkki 00, 01 

J 

some Jogudd^VA 

245-48 

Jagadd^Tfk 210, 2 U-49 
Jji^udvlciitAalla->l 142 ■Jap- 
aimlmin 104;-U 145. 
210-11, 290 1 -JiudajB 394- 
-NolumW BraLukudbirijs 
101 1G3 

Jagntapi Clptlt 51 
JH,iii&bLii^&s ino 
JaiEta Birudihvilli, wurk, L08 
Jiiiuri LaifS 78, 81. 33, 92, 9S^ 
104,112-13,120, 132, 127* 
159, 182* 235 

JaiDn matba^ nt 131 

JikmiiDibikn IGO 

Jaioa, HiiJigba 97 ; -Tiiili& 153 


JMDdTapMti L2 
Joipiif lOG 

Jiijjugi 210-249 j -JftgftddoTJi 

2*y 

JlknlAdevI 111 a, 

JftfcalAdtfTT IDO-Dlp 209, 919, 
328, 230-33 

Jlkjlnnmbadt^Tl 101. 333 el 
jAfchijabbe 107, 136 
Jakkarvu, mat m Yaija- 
kkavifft 190 
JAkkATvaoB gtiil 190 
Jakkuwe 11 1 n. 

Jukkj ill n, 

JjiLita-grlima 111 
Jambigi 375 

Jayibukbu:^, moderD Jam- 
k!i»dd£ 119 

JskyBd<§Ta 380^ -FiindiLA 3!j9 
Jajftdhira JlD&liiya 204. 37J 
Jiiyakar^u IIG 
Jajak^Si III US 
Jayakirtj 142 
JuyakTrLidu^ L43 

Jayaoifpani, jncKlifrD Enna- 
vMi 320, 360, 362* 30?, 336 
Jayoa^Ea 21, 128, 283 
Jajaflnaha 12; -11 105, 310-12 
Jayasimha 11 -Jagud^kamalla 
394 

JaljiLckiryA 344 
Jataslfi^itnapdl 324, 343-44 
Ja^'ila 344 
JattlD^a 184 
JaTaELaknla 21G 
J&v-Qt (ra) 143* 164* IGitt, 
n3^~IiUjcrjpUod from-HSp 
2Q3 

JcbalugOri SST 

Jdjabbaktb tame Jvjaka- 
bbuktl 349 

Ji'^jakabliukij, aioderp lluad^b 
kbiiiid 249 48* ^49 
.hmiltikyuhnEja 147 
JipabiiEl}& 3I5» 393 
Jina ErahcnB^a 198 
J tn ft bhO^hup A 162;-Bba^£iii 
km 161 


JinadiHiidEll 115 
JiDiifihjlfid.n 300; - Maba- 
laactraT&dj 217 
JfnadatLnL ^ani-irTk - 73n<i ill- 
173, 111 
Jlaadftva 118 
J iaadC-y'ara hiJM 1B6 
JmagTriEiiamalal 94 
Jloag1rlp«llf 38 
Jmak£adhT 31, 34, 122* Id, 
190 

Jiaftlajs, at Ko^dAkuudf! 155 
JlnamiUitkya Buri 191 
JjBaitiuBi .H*ibgba\ in Kopa* 
Ua, 353 
JlnAnaadl 30 
JiDBprabbasQrl 199ft. 
JinaMEiaEa 155, 329 
JipjiStiDA 138^9 
Jiausvua BkmtMTak I 181* IPt* 

1910,321 
d'mmmrmnjjrn lOfl 
JmCadva UP* 220 
JlvaadlwA-^hAoipfl 42 
JnARftjchandTa kikryu 197 
Jnlloftvaitlliana 1J Iru 
JAgibapdi 391 
JOjimayyaraja 155 
JutDiEft btaf^id {ml A4ki) 233 
Jv£l£in£liDJ, duitj, 47^8^, 4So, 
95* 173-73. irSa.. 198, 292- 
93; - Cult o( - 47 74, U3* 
lOJiL. 198^-Cult* origiOft* 
tor o^ - 48;- Kolpa 48* 172; 
48, lOdj-iempkol 

- 143— Vidjftdyvl 292-93 
Jy&Unaukbf, deLtj, 173;-tem¬ 
ple 173 

Jytiml 172, 192, 261*293-93; 

- Colt 173* 293 jl, - Col^ 
EJPifiipftteP ol ^ 172 

JvldliildLlTl 122 
JvftUDltLmta 48 

K 

Ku4nba plates 164u. 
Kadmika^l-ur 41, 70iL^-2!irii' 

malmi 66 
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Kftdauibii, 

133 iL, 143p m 20^230-31, 
3W| 3!)<; rarljr-IUi - 
ttym 117, 

K&dfDi iTumnu^ ^iajij>dp ISO 
Kadil^verg^je 27& 

k4m 

XoilDr Dj^lrlct^ iiiAcriptiyiLB 

from-233 
KidnUdAi 43 
KftdaTeUi 12 
K&^av^i 164 

river }32^ 333 
Ka^i^DeUi 114 

Kiginl^ river 237 \ iBUpe 
45 Khki^ 234^35 
K4ifiy*t5 11 

Xaikoi 12fl-12T^ Plr^vAtiltthn 
bMtJ At ^ 330 

JvAiluAppA CfQtt4 133 q^i li3[j 
Kakat! ProU 22 
KjUtatljM 32, 211 
Kjtki^, mm 234 
Kftknsthavarmii 110 
Kalabar^ej modern Golbftrg^ 
340 

Kakohnri, faimly 103, 108a., 
31 M2, 21T, 201, 303, 317^ 
3l7iu, 333, 33*, 383, 400-1 
XHUoburU, u£ CeDirii loJia 
31Tj-cif KArn4U.kib 3010^, 
3l7n., 3S3| Sontliera- 300, 
200, 313, 317Q, 310 
KaUgi m, 317, 331 
KidAktbcbirja lOt 
KljaliDga 341a. 

Kalam^IrkrArA, temple 331 
KuJamma ISO 

X&laaj^raparji, madera KiJiii- 
Jar aiO 

K-A]arjua, VTra - 334 
Kiiaif>aa 114 

l^^J^barai, lacKlfrn iTdllmrga 
240 

KalLhivi 112. 115. 16^166 
iUlhoii 110 
Kill m 


Kali, era 103 
KiJijiiainnD 40, @1 
Kilibrfaadr^h^ya 10 
Kj^id^Ur 217. 37Ij 

puet 104 

KflLidj^vAaeU'i 330 
KMi»Eabbe5t6 
Kulikerc ^00 

KolJaga, eanatry 3, 11, 17-18, 
33^ - Jiaa IT 

I Eoliujar 310 

Kttlistm 146, ISO, 307, 336 
Kalijamina 387 
XaLijarainfiTasn 147 
XiUiyiira$ak ftsme ms K&limara- 
ra"274 

Kftlktfre 146, 300 
Xalkfiri 140, 300 
KalkL'ri 302 
Kallniei 133 d. 

KftUflpft 128 
KalliMiEm 200 

Kalp6le^ same Knlh^U 110 
Kalpapradlpa 100 a. 
Kalacbambarru gtant 20 
Kajagii(ha)ED^I 28, 31^ 64| 
05, 05 a., 08, 71, T3, 78, 
asnlpLares ef ^ 74 
Kaldmlwri^, aaoderiJ Gitlbar^x 
240 

Kjilyl^ 107. 212, 235, 327a.; 
CMIafcjasQf -11314, 230, 
1 274, 33*1 378 D-; Western 

ChftlakyBi of - 242, 267. 2S9, 
346, 382-83 

EtdytkeAklrtl, tcuoUer, 7 ^ 
KaJjinnklirti, teacber. 201, 
330, 3-16-47 

i KtilyfilriAkTrii, tettclef 347 
Kaly^ii, KAlsjctinTyaa ot'-^l7 n. 
Kama, ibu victor of- 01 
' Kaia&^^avandtt, CiiudhOTc^ 121 
KamulMdvva BkatVirtdtfl. IQ5 
XhiDHiafleaa-mutfl 302 
KiimaJaitr 4 

' IC armilu VfthftfiB PiLpdltA iO 
KAmQiMriu:liet:|ii 305 

Blailia&yt 152 

; 240 


K&aftteicliAndra 300;-Fajita 
53 

KAnakagiri 26, 47, 2Q8 
Kanaka JlDA^iri 01, 208, 

- Appor 04 

Kaneikakirtidcva 22 

XaD^^aiara Maai 100-4)1 
Kaaakuu&ndl 62 
Kanakanaiidi 130j Ajli(fO|rtl' 
viisi 304j — Bbattra 50j 

- 1^7; - MapI 
151 ^ - Feriyir 60; - Siddlik- 
atadSva 144 

Kanakapral^ba I, - H* 1IB 
If a nalmHaH 1 S iddklnlttdvva 
143 

XaDaka^cDa 134-35, 

-TT 133; - Biddbftnlft BLa- 
102 

Kanulmvlra; C0 

Kanaka'^ra Kurattiyir 46, 
46 a., 76 

XaBEkavira-pefiyadigri ^7, SO 
Kaaebaladtivl 301 
Kaadiara^ 115 
gftn(iT 33. 35-36, 3 0, 26S; 

-Palkvaa of-203 
KaacbSkabbe 141 
Xaachipiini 361 
Kaadagal 108 

Kandagalc, laodern Kaodagal 
lOB 

Kaadall 123 
KanduDAvTotn 23 
Kandanpalli 87 
Kapdftr 100 

Kaud1aara-Ba] la ha^ A psOgbi^v^- 
r$lia. 360 

SO 

Xann^a Saodkivigralu ^75 
Kacnoila Four Tbonwuid, dis¬ 
trict 106 
Kapdadige lOB 

Eaanakaira lU^-U 114 
KiiaoBki S5*8T 
Xannani 140 

EaDooridt^fa^ Akalavanlia- 

( Xo^btrakaia Krlshe* III) 
dl3, 368. 376 
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Ifii iDUTfl 


YldATii km^ | 

301 

Kannlikapiimiu 03 
Koogur 100 
Kanti &5 cL| 110^ 1^0 
Kanti^ patrteai LSD 
K-atitis 71, ISft^S 

KsAatliDati 110 I 

Kkp copper platen 32S 
iiarici, Sl)A.hAra fainilj of - 119, 
m, 24G 

Kur&bft^lai mod^n Kur^ 221 1 
363, SOS-OO 

Karftkft^, - Chftriu 100 
RarnDja 107 

Kajavlm, moderro Kolhapur 
122 

KaraLkk&na-EldD G7 
Kjvti MasfitI (at TeRpM)333 
Karirill Thirty 105 
KJLrbila 1S3 
Karma 

Karma-ruh^ S 
KarmavicbohhHti 
KarnH^^mapiJaLa 115 
Karp&taJu SabdEuaiA-vana 130 
Karta :116 

Kkriavirya, Katta ruler llSj 
- I 114;- II 114,119.-lY 
IIS-IS, 122 
Karab;^aliikkuiJ.i S2 
Karuppa^^aaiizii Rock 57 
KajhmAiiiil Vi«|}aya 1 H 
Kyr kshtiira 102, 203 
Kyiulm 351 
K yyupa-g^tra 312 
Katabarija Dnrgar&ja 20 
Kmtakilbharana-jtnyaya 20 
Kath&k^^ja Vn 
Kattala 252 
KittAmballi 50, 09 

Kauhlr(ru) HOu,, 20S 
Kautuudlkatbc 181 
Kao^ilakanda 156 
Eau^imya I5S 
KaurUr 140a« 

Kavade^i^ place 120 
Ktvsri 8&^7 
K^vArlpa^iDam 86 ^ 


HnvkIiaritG, Kar^itaka ^ 5 c., i 
26 d. 

Kavljanymjamu 397 
Kavirujutiifirga 33D 
KavuEitt 85^ 85 87-39/01-92, 

16H 

Kavuuii Faili 87 
KJlyj&iralj^kaua 214 
K ayoborga 18^ 37, 18T 
KeladI, Sadyivmuiyaka of 
- 205-6, 326 

KembMvi 3U8 93 I 

K<7lanatidi 395 | 

Keiava 1311 | 

KAUIad^Sfi lOS 
K^rllaeitti 147 
Kerala ii 

Kevala J Uaum 36; - Tree 37, 
50 n, 

Kbaebara, mo« 147 
K b^iraliugauet-gorl 338 
Xbandali 123 
KbAipdhttL 263 

Kbu^ara Mapdala 334; 1 »&- 
uaa 0 I- 2 I 6 , 334, 33+n. ' 
KluLuJaTatuaj^lc^v-ara 334 
KharaY^Lm 17-18 
Kbi^anui 5 
Kbldiapitr 393 

Xhot±iga 58, 370; KUyavaraba-- 
369 

ElJ^pa||i 04 
Ell^kuli 31, 58 
Kijalavti 28, 31, 61 
ETrUmuktui 187 
Klrtlvarma 12; -11 133 
Kirusampmg&di llT 
Xodagu, Cftorg 121 n, 
Kodana^iOrvAdavalli 191 
KogaJJ l49;-Nft4Ta l^^lj 
UbbayOobirya af - 151 
Kcgajlya tlrtka Ifil 
Kolagiri 111 n. 

Kt>|anur 226 

KolauurtJ, moderD XollOra 249 
EulLapur 120-21,121 16 J, 

164, 196] RupB-Karaya^a 
temple at- 121; 

Jidalaya of- 121 


KCpIIyM 391 

Kullagifii, Slime as Kobmpura 
I ID. J2l, I 2 I 11 . 

KoUn^iri 121 n. 

XolliJ<kulli) 121 
Eolliilptirjv cuEiderij Kolhapur 
119, 121, 161, 227| 365 
KoUi {koUu) 121 
KdJipakh U\ 

KolljpikL 150 
KollfpAra L2] 

RoUuni 249 
KojOr H7 
Kom&r^p 392 
KomaU 18-14 
Koobdlt JA 250 
XOoa Haihaya^ 215 
Kouako^^lia, oanic Kcwlft^ 
kunde 152, 153, 155-56, 

157 11. 

R6pATuap4a]A 315 
XopOrka 250 
Kondainulai DO 

130-31, 153^ 
155-57, 159, 184^ 1&3, 202* 
247, 247 S50. 280. 327 

Xo^akuadc 113, 152-53, 155 
-67 ; Kijiym - 153 11 . 
Ro^akundeyar-tTriba 155 
XopdAkuudi 153 
Kondanaru, umc as Roi^aur 
115^16 

RoDdrijupiiJu 12 
K<?japraiyar Futtadig^af, Y6b- 
49 ^ 

EoDgajpnl]jangu]Blll 58, 53 
Kofigti^lvamia 376 
Rou^u^^Yanmii, i^atyavAkja^ 

213 

KaukAnaJlf 193 
Konkluapulq^ yentld&d with 
itiod^ Kopbal 201 a. 

Ko^Cir 115, 117 
K^utiinadcviyara-basftdJ 390 

Eopa^a, luodCTn Xopbal. 

153-54, 157, 202, 203 n-* 
205-S. 213. 215, 218* 220, 
247. 336, 339. 341-43, 652 
n*, 354-55, 367, 371-73L 
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374-75, 380; Chandranatha 
of-205; JiDamani Saiii- 
ghas in- 352; Va44^barja 
of- 352 n. 

Kopa^-Koppala 200, 204 n. 
Kopapapara, modern Kopbal 
204 

Kopanapuravar^hlsvara, 204 
n., 205, 215, 246, 336 
KOpanatha 393 n. 

Kopbal 121, 200-2, 202 n., 
203-5, 2C9,213, 218, 221, 
227, 336, 338-39, 343-45, 
350-53, 355, 358, 361-62, 
374, 377, 379, 379n., 394, 
cave at - 363, 366; - Hills 
201; Jinalaya of -357; 
Ntimin&tha Basadi at - 356; 
Siva temple at - 359; 
-Inscriptions 103, 135 n., 
200, 202 n. 213,222, 225, 

227 

Kopeivara, same as Kopanatha 
393 n. 

Koppadeva 304, 306-7, 312 
Koppa Jinalaya 180, 220, 312- 
13, 317-8, 321 
Koppanatha 393 
Kopparasa 216, 219, 312-13, 
322 

Koppeivara, same as Koppana¬ 
tha 393 
Koravar 335 

Korav^a, modern KOravar 
335 

Koti Madnva 198 n. 

Koti^ara 250. 

Kotitlrtha 226, 242, 249 
Kotta^Ivaram 157-58 
KoUiga 391 
Kottur 150; - Nadu 66 
Kovalan 85-87, 92 
Kriah^, river 377 
Krishpa II, R^htrakuta king 
134, 376;-III 43, 48, 112, 
134, 137, 139, 149, 209, 218, 
368-70, 376-77 
Krishnadeva, chief 109 
Krishnadevaraya 35, 129 


Krishnavenf, the Krishna 
river 8 

Kshapanakas 21 
Kshetrap&la 184, 194 
Kshullaka, order of Jaina 
monks 21, 121 
Kshullakapura 121 
Kubcra 6, 13, 109 
Kuberaka 6, 6n. 

Kudatini 152 
Knhundi Mandala 110 
Knkanur (Kukanuru) 208, 

227 

Kakkanur, modern Kukanur 
227, 372; -Thirty 227, 371- 
72 

Kakknt^na 119 
Kukkutasarpa 103 
Knkkn^sfara Jina 140 
Kulabhushana 225, 281 
Kulachandra 120 
Ka1a4ekhara I, Faniya king 
95 

KulOttunga Chula I 34 ; -II 
84 

Kumarakirti 142, 165 
Kumarasena 134-35, 137, 139, 
203 

Kumara Tailapa 155 
Kumara Vy^a, poet 103 n., 
391 

Kumari Hill 18, 33 
Kamath& 394 
Komudaohandra 117 
Kumudav^a, same as Kal- 
bhavi 115 
Kumudendu 208 
Knndakanda 166, 340 
Knndakundacharya 65 
Kundakondapara 156 
Kundavai 44, 78;-Jinilaya 
44 

Kundi, province 109, 116-18, 

120 

Kondigaikkal 54 n. 

Kundigai 54 n. 

Knndgol 392 
Kundarage 107 
Kunkamamahadevl 389 


Kuntala, country 226, 289, 
293-94 

Kunthunathasvamipuranam 42 
Kunthnnatha Tlrthakara 22 
Kupana, modern Kopbal 202, 
205, 372; Jinalaya at-368 
Kupina 202, 202 n. 
Kuppalanattam 31, 60, 81 
Kuraganpadi 41 
Rural 2, 33, 84 
Kurapdi 60 n., 62, 62 n; 

- AshtopavMi 57; Gunav^ 
rabhatara of-50; -Kana- 
kanandi Bhatara 66; 

- Tirtha 66, 66 n.; - Tiru- 
kkadu 62; - TirukkatUm- 
balli, monastery, 58-59, 
61-62 

Kuratti 67 

Kurattiyar 46, 76-77, 169 
Kuravadigal 6, 36 n., 66 n. 
Kurchaka, sect 110 
Kurhatti 392 
Kurugodu 318 n. 

Kurukkal 35n.; - Chandra- 
kirti 35 

Kurukshetra 250 
Kurulapave,.Jina of -140 
Kurumba, community, 33 
Kurnmbetta 116 
Kuia Jinalaya 204, 350—51 
Kushm^dt ( Kushmandlni) 
173 

Knsuma JinMaya 226 
Kuval^apura, modern Kolar 
226, 377 

Kuvalalapuravare^vara 376 
Ky^anur 369 

L 

Laohchiyabbe 117 
Lakhkhanarya 220, 359 
Lakkundi 140, 334, 388-89; 
-Inscriptions 141, 202 n.; 
Jaina temple at- 141 
Lalitakirti 116; -Aoharya 148 
Lakshina ( Lakshmideva II) 
118 

Lakshmadeva 244-45 
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I4ak=i1ini&n& 

IjakihiiiADBf frail 161 

Lftkakia^rasa lOT, 3^0 
LaLAbuiij»vftnb 383; -Tmorlj^ 
ticiii 13[i~37, 144^ 2&1 
IiAkaHtTiT^ gcidd™ 7S 
L&k3hvDldi:TA If Jltlltr 

lie--11 114-1^118 
LtiIuIud! MflkidGvI 14L 
L^kfhmrpiQr iiucriptioD 333— 

n 

LakslimTaviiii IS l-Cl! 

Lauk& 33^ 

Lit&mKhfidffTT T3 
LAtArAjn, VrrAoh>5l;i “ 40^ 78 
Ljlilmtl 234 

Llugu^ Vlrainivii cliieE ^3 
LQkjill9p m, 216;-T, 21G, 
215 n.j-Ill-1^ 213 
Loku 198, 215 n. 

Ii^kavibliAga 48 
L5k3lvarA teenpl^ 2L3 
l^kkj, tree 171 

IxrkkJgiL^i, saiuu T^kkiindl 
140-41 

IjokkijAbbf 171 

If0ki^4i^ iHiiif! u Lik^ndl 

150 

Lord Jijift, LiW ol - 110 

M 

[ Majohidtv* 350^1 
M«okea^et II 
MsiLkufjrA lOT 
MldontL DA^yaku 
f*kA) 220, 380 
MAdari 85, 88 
J^lOdCrl 321 

Mudurl AraudiciBagalBiu 43 
Fulya BiUi&Jj L80^ 

324 

3f Adh&Ya ( fliMef ) 10; ( aflwwr> 
116; - Blatl4r*kii 182 
^odlmTwduttdiu, teacher 142 

bl&dkaTHchuidra^ te&chtr 221, 
382 

^l&dhavA&hAndra^ toacliEr 395 
^5dhva pontjfl 173 n. 
Mfcdwuru £06 


Madiralkonda BaTaktriuriTar- l 
maii, CiiOjCi 36 
MadJiiT 131 

Madura 56-58, 61-63, 64 d., 
n, 78* 82* S USD, 232, 4021 
-rf^dW 3f?6i ftihalBpnr&na 
oU 403 
.Moga r al 38 

Mfi^hauaadjp t^Licr 57, 61 
M&ghanAiidi^ teacher 1 LB 
MJkghanjuidi, teadi£fr 119^21 
MAghaixandi, (Husher |36| 347, 
395 

UjijijhatiAaJi, teacher 3 47 
jdajjbaaiiAdi, teacLer 395; 
-SiddtkanUchakxararli 224, 
3S0 

MogliapaUJpttra 132 
BXaiiabkiniLii 14^ 103, LG3 
■ 201 

Mah^tivl, c^uerd 106 
Mah^deTl, qa&ed 315 
Mabiijuiiaa, One TLousaad (of 
Liklro;^!) 14 L ; Three 
Hnndrcd (df ) 317, 

389, 29U9^ 294 ' 
Mabajtaeadra 97 tu 
Mab^jvfdu, Maine um JtuJAiel&- 
liiil 48, 293 

Mabdk4U 47 , 

Maliimhaul, Yaklh! 109 
Mabaraa^aJAubhrya 118 
Alab^eun^ikya 235 

MalilmDJiji teasher 95 
MahinMn iOS, lOS n. 

MabAna^a K.ala 51 
MaLiiparu^ 42, 138 
MniLarajav&li Nfidu L43 

M fthft.ajlTTi^ Titan [ 4 T 

Mfthitaijda* twiber 105- -Fan- 
diU 38B 

MjJia^rlmauLn BA4adi LQ7 
MahAtirtba (df Kdpo^) 157 
MahavadnTadlJVAn 183, 325p 
331 

5tahlraizi^a 3, Sil, 35| 25 il, 
30, 3G£1p, 30 u. 

Slobavuvia 37 


MabhYlrap Jm«3, ifl, 15, 33* 
37, 38, 40, 49^0, 51, 56-57p 
&9, 61-05* 68^70, 73, 7fl* 61, 
94-95, 100,142, 166 d., IBO, 
I85p leip 194, 200p 23S 
Maliuudrakliti 
MikhfjDdral L57* 163 
MayndravarEua I* Pal lava 
kins, 33-35,52, TT,8i 
Mah^h* Hame bh 5lati^VAt 
305 

Mabullivar 305 

!datiLahmaiT| inoderii Maliuivar 
nr 315p 236, 304- 

305, 30Sn„ S07; - piirftifi* 
fAdblivnra 314, Sun 
^latiuma^J Jiue4vara 334 
MiikqinftnLkym 101 , 230 , 334 
MaUajadC-Yi 1 IS 

MailamiL, qaceti 22 
5lnil5pa llrthft Ua-13 
Mailngi 103 
MaitrAvam^ tOS 
bldkanOr 590 
Maladhnri, teacher 116 
Maladhlrip teacber 225, 247, 
250 

MaladbAri, teacbeir 281 
Maladh&ridRTiL, tea^ber 122 
51 aladbArldOvat tejieber L43 
hLaladburi Srauianai 203 n. 
Ekffdagftrtr, modern 
337, 335 
Malagittii 208 
Malagliti 235 
MaLiikula 60 

Mahkin^tba, lempfce 5Q, 51, 71 
Malukritaka 123 n. 

M alidade ¥l 333 
Ma( Ma jlanOr, modern ^I4liir 
232-33 
Malnnve 380 
Malays 48 
MalAjikdri 195, S3S 
Malnyfiln llS 
Malebe;fa4B 196 
MaiejJiJa Fa^dita 117 
Malfya^khuda, modern 
klwd 195^96, 335 n. 
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Ualeyilra (or KiMintagiTi) SG 
IklftliknlA^ m(»d?ru MMlkbc4 

m Ji. 

MA.1ijLptLpdi 30; 

IGG, 193 I 

MalkhwJ 49, 97, 173, ISl, 19?, I 

192 n, 193-97, 19U, 2lS , 
m, 325, 325 n., 327^29 

330-^1,333,335, 335 > Au 
tii^oitics oE-197 ; -gurot Ifllp 
lai 196, 39S; -Itucriptlon ' 
1^4; NiiminAtlia temple ai- 
32 B. 323, 330 i -Patttviili . 

m, 329; -F*Btjft» 3Sil^0; I 

Ri.fhtrakQtii djQKi'y oC- 43^ 

368,371, 378* SiddbnsJm | 
b&seiDa of -196; 

Atath, AlahApradhAiiJi^ 399 
Alallddevoi 12 | 

5iallA^&TiLa4B 143 
M Albppi, jAlnA-147 
Ma|[l 2JL9 

BialliEk’-ra, cbief 119 
MalUdk^Ta, obief 21G 
AlckUikbrioDa ( god ) 409 ; 

(place) 5; Ea^tn obief 116; 

- Y nTarAja ( dj^ukjA 
priDoo) 316 

Mulliuntba 30 q , I OS', llO, 
303 

ALilLlrija (or Si&]iirSadr4} 1^6 
MAlbr&ya Oieyn 196 
MeilUfC^uapperiyiif 61 
llalllseUi 15 B, 180, 307 
lC4wjbef 34 

AbiUishi-otS teacUej' 13d ^ 

- Bhat^fAka 224, 232 
MaUiaheuii 3yri 133-39 172; 

- Vam&rmsari 33 
Ma%A Tiyalia30T 
Mallljur 44 
MiUiir 233 

90B-1D, 926, 344-45, 
219; of- 24 4| 

216 

Alamaja 370 Hi 
Mammai Kuratti 67 
ilaimll 32G, 249 


Sfftnaatambba 135, 226, fSS 
MandalUcb^rya 118^ 110, 125, 
393,331 

95-00 

Ma^^ijabpui^'iHaiipatU 96 
51a'n;^a Aial^patl 128 
5Iatiga|[viVia lOS 
Mau^ara^ 181—22 
MaDgi]o4l 11^* ^^4 

Mapiifotidsi^, lauderti Mau- 
115 

Afaplgandi 145 
Mfijillcyfl Ubfittarakfl IW 
Bf&nikjaiiSYa 191 
^i^ikyanandi 333 
MAaikyapura 145 
51aDikyKs6ua 126 
Al&i^ikyatlftbflda IsisAdi llfi 
^fanncdvil Tbonjiand 192, 

I 33k 

MjLaQura AfoMleYlda 151 

AfjLn alat PonnApUl 15 
, Matidk 165-66 

I Miip^^UOO 

* M aDtraobOdAmanii 143 
ManiravMl 74j 100| ^61^ 
-DeYAklilE 323 
MaiilmvAdliTara T4 
Maiilrftvidyl 7l| 172 
Mimlur 392 
MAofVr 232 

iliuyakiiS^a, fflo-iem Malkb^d 
192, IH 

Afamti $juiaiyrtai PAolyft tog 
61, 73 

I MtlraaMigA-yja, i^nTnayant-HO 

I AlaraAirtiba 133, 3TOi 333- 
-III 301 

.VI jirii^nniiao ( Siiudaraplo4y **) 
I 54, 61 

1 5Iara^^UllU5 

Mflrkaie-deyapskrai^ft 11 

Mar^iJ JOl, 162, IGl 

I Mlfla^K Mahasitiia^ta- Ul 

MaTtiir 301, 307 

Jljirudiivi Atye 115 
ilaeiidfivi lemplfi 333 
Mlrinliga 393-99 
23 


Maru|a 370 
lEfiTuli 111a., l-tl 
Vl5«iT&iy 140 
VJaskl 393 
.Mi^5pavMsin 364 

D5; -a^na S4S 
Alatayapiirfl.na 2k0 
Vf AttavLla;sapnika^aE]a 35 
MattfkAttI 392 
MaaPi lihaiJlra 60, 89 
Maanid-Svaj teadicr 113 
Hauiiidavt^ teauher IIB 
MuaryaTn., 112 d .^ 201 
Mjiyail{^vai SRPv^hikflri-390 
VlOdiiitslrldlia I GO 
Megbacbaadra, teaoker 22-23 
MilgbuiokaD dra, tflaflhar 117 
^f^■gllti temple 10 Ij 20T 
bfulaipa}!!, fnonutery 69 
MeJakuPda^ rnoderii VleJakTin- 
di 22G, 240 
AlalapftPiaja 30 
22 

MCflmalal 53 
20 

Mat^upafctl 

MclTCftt Awpsktubli 131, 23^ 
363, 269, 263; Aryi 168, 
26-3, 269; Aryagitl 250, 284; 
CliAinpi^kamiililk 233, 250, 

269, 295, 307; lodraYajfl 
^64 - KaiiiAlatika 293, 395; 
Kanda 250, 252ii-, 369, 

376, 2S4 293; Vlablartig- 
dhftfi 159, 259, 269, 264, 
295; MalJnT 231; Matte- 
bbaviitrft|ila 333, 9CU,363# 
269, 276, 3D5. 338, 513; 
lUgalo 150, Laiita-l5C^ 
TSmara - 150;^ SardulOrVi- 
I krtiita ^07. 533, 343 ii.; 
UpaidU 250, 231; UtpaJa- 
iiiJUA 233, 25D, 260. 278, 295 
MiUliir -Kufatti 67 
! MlmAiliaii lOl 
VfIfliiksbJ temple ( at Madma ) 
^ 55 82 
Mmgaikiitn^^ 67 
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Mirinte 227, 306. (oxodern 
Martur ) 214, 307; ( mode¬ 
rn Miriyana ) 307 
Mirinte Na4n 214, 217, 219, 
226, 304, 307, 317-19; 
-Three Hundred 180,214, 
305, 307 

Mirita Three Hundred 307 
Misaraganda 366 
Modcganuru 206 
Modeya Kalapaka 224 
Monastic order, female - 76 
Morab 143,164 
MOrera Angadi 201 
Mosalavada, P&r^vaniitha at - 
152 

Motebennur 389-90 
MrigAvatiyabbe 109 
Mrigela 110 

Mrigesavarmg, Kadamba ruler 
97-98, 110, 133 n., 193 
Mudabhatkal 127 
Mudabidure 163 
Mudhdl plates 192 n. 

Mugad 142, 164, 166, 199 
Mugatkhan Hubballi 191 
Mugunda, modern Mugad 142; 

-Thirty 143 
Mukkan^^vara 12 
Mukkanti 11-12; -K^uyetti 
12; -Maharaja 12 • -Pallava 
12 

Mukkaravasati 388 
Mukkodeya Kal 54 n., 135 n., 
357 * 

Mukkudaikal 54 
Mukula, same as Chellaketana, 
family 370 
Mulabhadra 123 
Mulapalli 162 
Mula parishat 234 
Mulavalli 226, 249 
Mulgund 5, 134, 203, 362. 
-inscriptions 135-38, 143- 

44, 148, 326 n.; -monastery 
138, 172 

Muliga 234 
MuUa BhatUraka 112 
Mummuridandas 108,122, 274, 
318 n., 32i-22 


I Munalli249 

Mupda Nadu 5; -R^htra 5; 

-Vaiii4a 8 
Mundapna 128 
Mundita Yam^ 8 
MuMiyavaiiiia 5, 8 
Munichandra, teacher 114-15 
Muniohandra, teacher 142 
Munichandra, teacher 165 
Munichandra, teacher 225, 281 
-82; -Siddhantadeva 102 ; 
-Traividya 144 
Munisuvrata, Jina 395 
Munivalli, modern ManOli 165 
Musinikunda 19 
Mutta-Loka 215 
Mnttupatti 28, 31, 57, 396 
Muvattaru (b^u) 318 
Mysore, Oangas of- 378 n. 

N 

Nabhiraja 205, 216, 247, 249 
Nadumbi Yasati, Jaina temple 
19 

N^abhupa 148 
Nagachandra 115 
Nagacbandra 142; -BhatU- 
raka 390 ; -Siddhantadeva 
143 

Nagadeva, general 140 
Nagadeva, Jaina temple of 347 
Nagai, inscriptions from - 214, 
274, 294, 306-7 
Nagakumarakavya 138 
Nagamalai 56, €3 n., 82 
Nagamangala epigraph 161-62 
NAganandi, teacher 39-40 
Naganandi, teacher 324, 368, 
372 

Naganandyacharya 389 
Naganathesvara temple 41 
Nagarajasvami temple 70 
Nagara Jinalaya 145, 394 
Nagaresvara temple 141, 388 
Nagari, village 93 
Nagarjuna, Buddhist monk 7n. 

- Pandita, poet 233 
Nftgarkoil 70 


Nagas^na, teacher 134, 137 ; 
-deva, teacher 154; -Pan¬ 
dita, teacher 106 

I Nagasiriyauve 108 
I Nagaur 196 
Nagnlara Pollabbe 389 
Nagavarma 15 
Nagavira 224, 332 
Nagire 124-25; - Rulers of - 
126-27 

Nagiri Rajya 124 
Nakara 102 
Naladiyar 2, 84 
I Nalgamun4u 147 
N&likabbe 155 
Nftlkur 67; - Amalanemi 
Bh^ra 67; - Kuralti 67 
Nalkurkkudi 66 
Nallattal 45 
Nalprabhu 145 
Nanade^is 108, 318 
Nanda, family 11; -king 17 
Nandavadige 106-7 
Nandavara 149 
Nandi 223 

Nandibevuru 151, 163 
Nandi Bhattaraka 390 
Nandippottarasar 39 
Nandfsvara 194, 395 
Nandivarman 39; -II 46 

Nannapayya 44 
Nannaya BhatU 14-15 
Nannesvara temple 334 
Narada 53 
Naralokamitra 348 
Naranan 39 
Narananayaka 395 
Narasasana 162 
Narasimha temple 111 n. 
Narasimha I 128-29; -II 128- 
29 

Narasiiiiharayapura, same as 
EdehaUi, 173 

Naravahana I 20; -II 20-21 
Naravarman 244-45 
Narayapa, deity 118, 135, 261, 
291 

Narayanabhuta 173 n. 
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Naregal 139 
Nareodraklrti 142 
Narendra II 136 
Narendrasena I 135-36, 138- 
39;-n 136, 139 
NargEvanda Chavunda 142 
Narmada, river 140, 226, 242 
-43, 247, 305, 305 d. 
Nartamalai 31, 51, 54 
NMhaseoa 21 
NaUikappatarar 67 
Navadevata 95 

Navalgund 143, 164, 164 n., 
133, 173 n. 

Navilugunda, Jvalam^inl at- 
143 

Nayakirti 155 
NayanaDdi 116, 247 
N&yanar 7 4 ; V ihara - 45 ; 

Fonneyilnatha - 45 
Nayoscna 3, 5, 8-9, 135-36, 
137 n., 144, 251 n.; - I 139, 
144;-II 139 
Nechchara Nadu 66 
Nemanpa 147 

Nemichandra, teacher 116-17, 
122, 224, 281-83, 352 n.; 

-I 165;-II 165;-Pan4ita 
281; - Ravula 152; 

- Siddhantachakravarti 138* 

- Siddbantadeva 304, 306; 

- Siddhantaklrti 328-29 
Nemideva, teacher 352, 392 
Ngmlnatha, Jina 8, 37, 50, 65, 

69, 73, 94, 119-20, 194;- 
Basadi 141, 204, 356;- 

JiDcdaya 194, 225; 
^asanadevata of - 194; 
-temple 195, 197, 325-26, 
330, 381; Yakshi^ilof- 
173, 184 

Nemipai^ita 160 
N^ml^yara 129;-of XJjjanta- 
giri 203, 205 

Nerilage (modern Nlralgi) 145 
Ndsaragi, 393 
Nidhiga 116 
Nidhiyanna 162 
Nidugalla 160 


f Nigaptha 25; - giri 25, 25 n.; 

- Jotiya 25;- Kumbhanda25 
Nighanta-Chud^ani 95 
Nijiyabbe 113 
Nllagiri Hill 47 
Nllanura, modern Nlluru 249 
Nllhalli 193; - KonkanaUi 193 
Niluro 249 
Nimbadeva 120 
Nimbargi 243, 245 
Nlralgi 145 
Nirafijanavadhutfi 251 
Niravadyaklrti 142 
Niravadya Pandita 389 
Nirgrantha 25, 86, 110; 

- ascetics 97 

Nishidhi 17, 22, 107, 128, 132 
n., 136, 143, 146, 152, 154 
157, 158, 165, 184 a, 185, 
203, 206-7, 225-26, 325-27, 
330, 344, 347, 354-56, 392; 
-kallu 184 n.; -mandapa 
132;-of Pay ana 356; -re¬ 
cords 132, 165; -of Vidy^ 
nandasvami 326 ' 

Nitturu 160 

Nityavarsha 149; -R^htra- 
kuta king, 22 
Niyamasara 159 
Nolambantaka 370 
Nolambapallava 151, 157, 157 
n, 158-59 
Nolambavadi 1^2 
Nompiya Basadi 105, 141, 388 
Nripatnnga 209, 339; -Am6- 
ghavarsha 147, 181, 194; 
—Vallabha, 338-39 
Nurmadi Kshitipa 210-11, 
289-90; -Taila 290 
Nyaya 283 

' 0 

5dalaya4i 25 

P 

Padaliptachmry a 97, 193 
1 Padavedu 96 . 

Padcvala Taila 140 ^ 

Pluiirippuliyur 48 | 


Padmabbarasi 139 
Padmakshetra, same as 8urya- 
kshetra 250 

Padmakshi, goddess 13; -tem¬ 
ple 22 

Padmanandi, teacher 7 4 
Padmanandi, teacher 149 
Padmanandi, teacher 130, 155 
-56 

Padmanandi, teacher 225, 
281-82;-Siddhantadeva 161 
Padmaprabha, deity 37, 235 
Padmaprabha, teacher 116 
Padmaprabha Maladhari, 
teacher 159-60, 395 
Padmasana posture 345, 352 
Padmasena 389 
Padmavatf, goddess, 13, 49, 

65, 69, 69 n., 70, 72, 72 n., 
73, 81, 95, 120, 122, 135 n., 
143, 147, 171, 171 n., 172, 
172 n., 173, 183-84, 186-87, 
189 n., 190, 194, 204, 220, 
357, 379, 395; Cult of - 
171 n. 

Padmavatiya-kal 54 n., 135 n. 
Padumawe 392 
Pain-Ganga, riyer 250 
Paithap 199 n. 

Pakshopavasi 116 
Patalika 48 
Pa^ipura 48 

Palasige 40; - Twelve Hiou- 
sand 143 

Palasika ( modern Halsi X 
98-99, 110 

Pale Ingupage 227, 235 
Pkliyilalvw 94, 94 n. 
Pallakarate, modern Halka- 
rati, 227, 235 

Pallakki Gupdu 201, 343, 345, 
361 

Pallaya, family, 12, 19, 33-34, 
46, 77, 81, 261-62 
Pa|lt, Jaina institution, 79, 

79 n., 94 

Paljichchhandam 34, 41, 44, 
: 54,;70, 78-79, 79 n^ 83 

PaUikfitam 79 n. 
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FaLyiiukafiiiB 36, 1S7 
Pfriupa 15, lOS D,^ 314 ; -Bbft- 

TAtA L02 

Faoa 2U 
PmuAppAdl 4£} 

Pa^ATlljA 371 
P&DA RflihLrA ^S. 

PAficliAlingA ilH 
PBfldiApIlnLU^A ST, 31, 50 
^57, B3^-liilU 31, 41; 
-Mftki 31, 30, 40. 60. Tl, 
73, 78 

FajlcUiipAni.lavnr Tippa 03 
PaUcihafaTaiiiesbtlii 207, 381- 
82, 305 

PicdATAS 101, 201 
Pa^davApaQoliA, oave 31 
Pa^Bfuni Yfithala SOI 
Pandavuna VmLhAni 201 
pAadtii?Brm dI AjalOrn 235 
108 

Pa^diL&r&yA ISQ 
ra^dtikabhm^a 25 
Pap4urai3ga tempJe 331 

kingdom 3, SO H-i 27, 
30,86, 158j-rukr47j 
-ffttullj 55, 78* 81 
Panihipura 300 
ParAbha^ copper plate eharter 
lOS 

PAriniktrit 3G4 
pATiyuJige 308-09 
I’ATAiiira 133, 133 u, 

PArfliDnrA Dainlly, 245-46; 

-kings 34 t 
PoTAmfmihi 'MH Bt 
Fata mujibi bins B6 
PArantakn 1^ ChQlft klng^ 41, 
43, 70 Bh 
PAWgad 163 
ParavAdiittallA 35, 44 
FftriTA, inma Jk^ PArA^YauaUiu. 
303, 380| Cli^nca^lSO* 
-FadAmr 61 


FjkHrabbCiipa 128 
Pl^vndevA 142 * Prosadtift- 
153 

FixiranftthB IT, 37, 47. 49, 50 
-62, 56, 59-61, 65, 68-70, 
72, 9i,* 99-100, 103. 106. 
108, U9-31. 129. 144-16, 
142, 179^1. 133, 135-80, 
189 a, L89, 191-92, 194, 

108* -m, 249, 302, 312, 
SIH, 322, 329-30, 350. 357, 
379^ 383, 394 j -Basiidi 161- 
6S| 330, 305 j -BkattATAkA 

1161 EkA4iil6ja^l9l^-Pad- 
niivatT bfiat^ 188^ -temple 
5 -51, 71, 76 n, 94, 106, 
U8* 130, 144, 147-48, 162p 
394; Yakslii^il of- ITJ, 184 
F&rviill 73 

FaryualiAmk feaUvai 101 
PaJamAlAi 50, 63 82 

Paac^I, modem Amini^ 130 
PAinpata 201 
Pfttula YaksM 109 
Pa|al]para 49 
PAUHvamii] 157, 159-60 
Pattnje KarAaain 228| 252 
Fa^tttncheravi] 312, 203 
FatUvad, of Majkhi^ giiruj 
328 

Pat^TArdliikai landly 20 
Fa^tidi Bba^&ni 67, 69* 78* 

80; 

-Gani^4%A] ^23; 

-ILuriAbLi Adjgal 4 b 80i; 
-Knrattijftr 60n,; 01, 80 
Pa^i PGmbaebc1uiptir& 72 
FaddaoiipnrA 103 

100 Hk 

FaTitrAri^pau 275 
PariLrQiAiiva 379 
P&yaba 355-56. 364; 

27ialijdbj 350 
rkya^ia^rAli 162 
PiiyBpv* 330 


FaTfiahnl 250 

PldbcbipaljaiD 51. 62-63.596 
PeddagAlidlparra 21 

FenikelapMv 

FeDdgqp^B ISS, IS9 101; 
-□Ada 101; 

pauiifical ibroDe of- 162 
PenngQiide 32 

pEaiikn^A, same oi Pead- 
IGb 100 
Perajakkui|t 60 
Perbui^Ai* 3Ame llebbaw 
I 334 

Periyadlgal 36 ju 
Perijapuri^aiD 36p 49* 

Si 402 

Perm Adi 570 a-t 
-Buadi 107, 338; 

-JiiUklAjB 387 
Perm5BJMlJ 3T6, 378 a. 
FernttiAkAn 88* 88 a. 
PeTTinibBltiyGT 61 
P^TLmpftr£ar 66 
Ferur Karim 67 
PieheliHi Kanttl 67, 80 
Pj4aBki41 67 
Pipdi 50 n^ 

FMikkA4ALvat 49 
FioJijan 50 n* 

Piriya aiejakumde, tnodefEi 
HLre-Melkandj 349 
Piriys BamndayA 23!, 347 
Fcdanapdra 102-^)3 
^ Painbnchclmpiini 72 □., 171, 

E95 

P^tiftgniidA^ modero 

lOT 

Pdirnas poet MO* 213-14 
PoadcyiluHibB 45 
PoaniyAkHjAr 39-40 
FAdBAvAda 106 
PoBBiigtiBd^ modern 
gund 107 
Fodciar 15-*48, 74 
Fcaartir, modern UosdT, 141* 
43 
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as FodftRA 103 
Pfitaikat $atQC Aj F^duRA L03 
FutMRcbAra 2! 3 
FiitljMsHern \ 2 
Pflt^Jlkere til-13. 
FoygiiiiudUl 31 fiOj SI 
PriibhAfllRiRdmj tc^chpr 105 
PrmhhAchi^ndra. U4v;h^r JlS 
Pr^bhAchAudra^ teacbcr 
rrAbb^hAiidm, t<™dher 120 
Fnbbncihandra, tcoch^ 133 
PrabhJicbandrd^ tf?3ie1icr lit 
rrabL^baRdm, lenusK^r Ifil 
Frjtbhlchandra. tcachrr l&S 
Frabb&<)bahdni, tcMhcr 165 
Pfftbluicl miidft»i icwcbPT lOfl— 
00, 2i4, 261. 26T, SfiO 

Pc^blliuiu4aka lit 
FrabbutAviLrfiha 1G4 □. 
Fratipi^Liipurft 3-5, 
PritbbtlwiJD^ modern 
101, 1D3 n., LDO 
Frijiti:ili\h&iamgnbu 40 
FmtivftjtidaTiVi 123 
FravEidiati&aATa 4i d., 11 n-i 
247 283 

PrayAye 350 
Prithvipiiti 11 70 It. 

Prijabala IT 
PtiLhvTr&iott 113-11 
Pri>la 33 
Prcdi* I3n 
PudQkdt^ G l 
Pogalnl^iiuiuigalatu 53 
PflgavarniAR 102 tip 
Pubar fJ5-&8 

Piijjaijftda, iMcher 32 b 535, 
327. m 

PujjApada, Leaohcr MO 

PulakCai ir la, 101 
Pfiii, modeeu Hull 1 IT 
Fnligfre Tlircc Mnndred lOJ 
Pain vara, m t-dern Jrlul lOf* 100 
Piirada Virappa temple 5tt7 
^ Puragflr, mcidGTD Hol^r 107 

Piirigerc 3d8-Sa 

Piirik*raiia»ara^ inyd*&rLi Lak- 
■Umaiwa ^ 


Fania, fiTer 350 
FarDHcliitidni, teacther 06 
Pumacthandra^ teacher 247 
Fiirudeva 103 

FoiihpadaeU, deity 204, 353- 
55 

Ftinhpdauia, teflcHer 381, 3^3 
FttslipanAndi, Maladbiri- 15 B 
Pmbpasi'iia VftmattaryA 30 
PaLLudi^ftl 45 n. 

Piivvanabdi Ktiratli 61 
Py^ti Utinnniid 173, SOS 

E 

RacbaiiJalltt 1S8- -V w^ati 338 
U^baraRka 205 □. 

HAi5«ri^ 274, 380 
Rija 511, - I nOs - ir 116, 
205 

RftjadliAiiT Flriya 533 

RAjaTnalIrtp Wester (muga 
prlnoei 42, 71 

UnJarAja, Clmjft ktng 40, 45 j 
_1 4:i_4+. EG, 7B—11 u; 
— Narviidr* IS 
216 

lUjaltikliBira 131 n. 

RsjMrtshtbi S5T 
Jl&jlTaJikathe 26, 153 
Itaja^^vc 335 

RajOiidrA 7. €kdn ruler *3 
lUjCndraklrti 333 

Itajllro 206-7, 335 

ItakkaiataiijiCada^ S0& 

lUkkasa>7^ Chdudbarc- 1351, 
316, 310, 243. 246-47, 340- 
51 

[IjlitiH, my tIdeal kejw 101 
Rainacbandra, tefwber L42 
UaEUaebAndra, tefwsher 334, 
361, 307 

KAmaehafldricbapyfii 5S0 

IlimAcbandradiVva 152 
ItaPiakpE^ 31 

RanmliPija, tEoiple 115 

ILArnADaudl 283 
llauuinAtlia 150 
llanialirtha 31 
UainAjapi 197 


H£tna?ya, RkP^ntada- 148, 
181^3, 240 
Tliiiibet^ 207 
RAuipar-Bbanpur 196 
EAntlibeiinOT S30 
RaRganatba 251 

Kiiii^raja 128-20 

Raaiui, p«et 140, 203 n.t ^1^* 
219, 370. 577, 395 
Tiasa(!ia]diddbaa 154^ L74 
Rmisidblm imd^ea I 5S 
FtaiiA.^iddkaU Gay-a 155 
ItiishtrakO^A 23, 43, 111-12, 
157, 139. 147, 149. 18CW<2» 
193. 193n„ 193-0*. 197, 
209. 213^14, 341, 327-28, 
355. 339, .164, 363-71, 578, 
391 

RatnaUArid! 27 
BatTiatraya Ra^dl 128+128 
129, 130 n., 185, 393, 595 
Ratrimati 119, 164 
Raya,faiflily 110, lit. UK 
U4 n.p 115-16, 118-19, 132. 
171, 209. 213t 319, 369 n.j 
^TioftlayA 133;-n\jayntii 
114 

Rattara M<*ra 360, 369 n,, 370 
-71 

lial^m Pa^i;! JiniUaya 113 
Rayayy*S68, 371 
RArayatidi SSsi-j 281-82, t83 R- 

HaTicbandri^ teacber 115-14 
ilarlehandra, leacber 325, 247 
RaviobaodrAp leacher3*7 
RaTiklrlit poet 104 
[taTilcrrti, leather 142 
Rav'Lv&roia 99, 110 

Riyimjagtiro 183 

R&yara^eyi 395 
Rnyb4g 164 

RAydarg 152, 164, 174, 395 
IttiViikabbarasi 142 
RisbabbA 44 il. 100, 115 
liisbis 106, 119 
RishinirAsa I, 4 n- 
Ri^blaamudayH 34 
Ik>dda L49 

ilupmArAjaM 119—21 
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S 

^abdamanidarpapa 214, 397 n. 
Sada^ivanayaka of Keladi 203, 
205-6, 326 
Sadhn 381 
Sagara 397 

Sahasrakirti, teacher 148 
Sabasraklrti, teacher 390 
Sahasraku^, pillar 393 
Sahavasi 251 

Saigot^ Gaoga Permadi 115 
^aka, era 105 

Sakalachandra, teacher 108 
Sakalachandra, teacher 143-44 
Sakalachandra, teacher 388 
Sakini 74 
6akta, cult 261 
^akti 88 

dalakapurushas, sixty three- 
123 

^alankayana 19 
daleya Simala 335 
Saliveya Tfkamadeva 152 
Sallekhana(na) 50, 127-28, 342, 
344, 346, 348, 354-55, 362 

SAluva, family 125, 366 

SaluTendra, Haduvalli chief, 
126-27;-same as Malliraja 
126 

Samadhi, vow 145;-marana 
342, 348 

^amanar Kovil 56, 60, 80; 

- Kudagu 54, 80; - Kupdu 
55; - Malai 54. 80, 396 
SAnianta Jinalaya 151 
Samantabhadra 184, 184 n. 
[Sa]mara}a 351, 359 
Samavasarana-mandapa 53 
Sambandhar 35, 81 
Sambhuvaraja, Kajanarayana- 
45 

SaiPghas: Dravida 49, 56,75, 
222-24, 232; 76 n; Dravila, 
221,232; Deva 194,223; Mula 
22-23,55,76n., 105*9, 116-17, 
119-20,122,124,135-37, 141, 


145-46, 150-52, 158-60, 162, 
170, 208, 221-23, 247-48, 
280, 282, 325, 327-29, 347, 
352, 352 n., 355, 372, 380, 
382-85, 387, 389-90, 392-94; 
Nandi 166, 223 24, 232, 387, 
395; Punnata 194 n.; Sena 
170, 223; SiAha 223; Yapa- 
Dlya 20, 77, 98, 105, 109-10, 
113, 115, 117-18, 123, 141 
-46, 152, 164-67, 170, 173 n., 
198- 99, 221-24, 261 n., 306, 
332; Vira 96 
Samgha4rl 4, 7-8 
^atiikaradeva 119 
Samkaran 89 
Samkhya 283 

Sailinyasana 143, 340, 342, 348 
Sampagavi 398-99 
S^mprati 1, 3, 9, 98 
Sathsaja 352 

Samyaktva Kaumudi 162, 181, 
197; - Ratnakarachaityalaya 
142; - Saptati 193 
Sangabhupa 128 
^angakurattigal 67 
Sangam 84 
Sangam Age 73 
Sangamadeva 147 
Sangaran ^rfvallavan 60 
Sangiraya 126 

Sangitapura, same as Ha4nva- 
lli 124-26, 128, 132, 132 n^ 
326, 395; -preceptors 124-25, 
125 n., 127, 129, 132 
Sangur 146 
Sankamadeva 212 
Sankara Dasimayya 212 
^ankaraganda 213-14, 219, 368, 
370-71;-! 368;-II 209, 
368- 69 

Sankha Basadi 388-89; Jine4- 
vara 181 

Sankhanacharya 389 
^ankhapayya 368 
Sanna Sind6gi 208 
Santaladevi 131n., 213 219, 
359. 

^antaladeviyara Basadi 204, 
213, 359 


^antara, family 72 n. 

^anta 23 

^antinatha, deity 94, 106, 
108-09, 116, 122 165, 179, 
183, 186 n. 189, 220, 242, 
267, 346, 348, 390; - Parana 
140, 214; -Temple 116, 204, 
267, 388; - Tribhuvanati- 
laka-141 ’ 

^antivarma 113 
^antivlra 145 
^antiviraguravar 61 
Sanyasana 22, 134 
Sanyasi 16; - Amma; - Ayya 
16; - Devulu 16; - Gundu 93 
Saptabhangl Naya 308 
Saradagi 197 

Saras vat!, deity 194- - rive^ 
313,-T!rtha56 
Sarvaloka^raya 20 
Sarvanandi, teacher 224, 340, 
42, 347, 363 

Sarvanandi, teacher 247; 
-Muni 48 

dasanadevata 17, 31, 37, 56, 
109, 156, 186, 189, 194, 
292, 357, 379 
Sarasvata Vyakarana 197 
Saratavura 143 
Satavabana 9, 19, 101-102, 

111 n., 112 n. 

Sattiga, same as Satyasraya 105 
Sattimadeva, same as Satyas¬ 
raya 105 

Satyasraya 210-11 
Saudore, same as Chaudore 251 
Saundatti 113-14, 164, 166, 
369 n. 

Savatigandhavarapa basadi 213 

Se4am 164, 164 n., 173 n., 197 
-98, 210, 218, 221, 228, 236- 

262, 288; - Chikka-basadi at, 
302; - Inscription from-166, 
198-99, 214,217-18, 292; 

- Jaina temple at — 219, 259, 
266, 273, 280 
^edarampattu 93 
Sedimba, modern Sedam 119, 
217, 227, 262, 267, 269, 281. 
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289, 293-95;- Agrahara 
town of-228, 260;-citadel 
of-268, 275, 291, 294-95; 
-Councillors of - 292-93; i 

- heroic Br^manas of - 27 4; j 

— temple of 6antinatha at— I 
220;-Three Hundred 
Mahajanas of-220,261, 274- 
275; - Vipras of - 274 

^ekkillur 84 

Seleyahalli ( modern Sheloli) 

212, 317, 319 
Sembattar 95 

Seoa I, Ratta chief 114;-II 
114, 116 

Sendraka, family 111, 133 
6enguttuvan, Chera king 86, 
91 

Seram, same as S^am 262 
Settigutta 207 

SeUipo4avu 31, 58-59, 61-62, 
73, 396 

Settiyara Oni 198, 259, 302 
Sheloli 212, 319 
Shiggaon 389 
Shimoga 202, 205, 225 
Shirhr 146, 164 
Siddan 89 

Siddha 328 n., 381-82 
Siddhachakra 382 
Siddhakedara 99, 164 
Siddharmalai 58 
Siddhanta Chakravarti 22 n.; 
-Deva 105 

Siddhasana 57-58 
Siddliasiihhasana 196-96,328 n. 
Siddhavadavan 49 
Siddhava^ 5 

Siddh&yika 37-38, 40, 40 n., 
56. 59, 69, 73, 95, 194 
Silagrama 164, 164 n. 
dilidiara, family 100-1, HO, 
119-21, 147, 171, 188, 188 
m 204-5, 246 

^ilappadikaram 50 n^ 73, 84- 
85, 86n^ 88-89, 89n^ 90, 
90 n., 91, 168 
Silatala 86-87 
Siihgisctti 392 


Simha 110, 116, 223 
Simhana 357 

Simhanandi, teacher 2, 9—1^, 
11 n., 171 n. 

Simhanandi, teicher204, 224, 
346-48, 363 

Simhanandi, teacher 142 
Simhanandi-apna 348 
Simhapura 389 

Simhana, same as Vidya- 
sthana 122, 161 
Simhasari 48 
Sitiihavarma 19 
Simuka 101 

Sinda, family 220,380, 382-83 
Sindana Kalpole 116 
Sindavadi 115; -One Thousand 
149, 165, 160 

Sindavigc, modern Sindagi 150 
Singanandi 154 
Singavaram 49-50 
Singoya 392 

Singhana (Simghana) 108, 
212, 321-22, 392 
Singikulam 94 
Sinnavai, Pallava queen 44 
Sireya K&lisetti 304, 313 
^irivi^iyakkurattiyar 67 
SiriyadevI 165 
Sirsangi 393 
^irupidckam 39 
6ij;uv^kam 38 
Sittannav^al 29, 31, 51 
6iva 73, 82, 88, 249;-gati 
80;-Linga 34, 183; 

— temple 95, 117, 141, 157, 
385 

^ivam^a 115 
6ivanandi 341 
Skanda Purana 172 n. 
S6ge(gi) 160-51 
Somadeva 387 
Somaladevi 394 
Somanandi 129 
Somanatha 182, 203n. 
Somelvara Ul, 182, 248;-1 
105-6.114, 117, 135,137-38, 
142-43, 150-51, 211-12, 
244;-II 107, 113-14, 143, 


211;-III 117,210-11, 215, 
267, 274, 389;-IV 141, 

148, 159, 211, 217. 289-90, 
398;-Panaita 148 
SOnda 124, 131, 131 n.. 
132-33, 174, 174 n.;-Aka- 
lanka-matha at- 132 n.; 
-Chiefs 129, 131 n. 

Sorab 225, 282 
Soratur 143-44, 169 
SOvideva, Rayamurari- 

108 n.. 206, 212, 217, 317, 
319, 323, 334 
Sravakas 21, 92, 397 
^ravanakelgola 24, 74, 95, 103i 
124-25,131,140,140 n., 164, 
182, 184, 201-3, 213, 226, 
228-9, 326, 352; -Gomma- 
tanSlha of-203;-Inscriptions 
133,156 202 n., 222-23,225- 
28, 247n., 248 
^r&vikas 77 
^rldhanaktrli 328 
6ridhara 4, 4 n., 5 
dridhara, teacher 117; 

-I 116; -II 116 
6ridharadeva, teacher 74 
Srfdharadeva, teacher 115 
6rldharadeva, teacher 225, 247; 
-Traividya 118;- Traividya 
-chakr^vara 118 
Srl-Glta-Vltaraga Ashtapa- 

datika 197 
^rlklrti 142 
Srikoil 86-87 
^rlka'anadhila 145 
Srikaranapperamballi 39 
6rI-Mandiradeva 20 
^rlnandi, teacher 66 
^rlnandi, teacher 108 
Srinandi, teacher 146;- Bhatara 
372;-Pandita 143-44; 389 
^rlniv&sa Saradagi 197 
6riparvata 4, 5, 7 n., 8 
6rlpuranam 42 
drirangam 87-88 
drl4aila 4, 4 n.; 5, 7n., 23, 98, 
402 
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^rlirijayn 32^-d^wi 

^JioAlnja - Taeati 3B? 

^ratiidi^vT ID4 

Sr«tak?rti US, 135*^1 ^5 
-n 125-27 :-TrwVidyft 
120 

^mtapaficbrnT 3 S'] 

Sral&TAta-m 12! 3 
5lthfi{ii|iiirnn&oF ^Fadurn GG, 

83^ 403 

Stk&nAilhipati 149 

StliAmkiu IBG 
f^tane 20! 

^kibbaeliJindrap tc«Mclicr 113, 

115 

SctbhAehATidra^ teAcber IIG 
^ubliAcliuidra^ teRcbET US 
dubbRcbandrA^ tEAElirr 123 
iSubhobandra, teacher 142 
^tibbaohandra I 165;-11 165 
^xibhaklrfri 115 
Subb&klrti 2Sl, 283 
Sodi 166|-plates U9 
^Bdrakt 371 I 

Su^udEuiTarti 113-H 
Sandora TAndye 7S 
SupOr^yaQatba 54p 94, 106, 

1S6 n. 

Suml 196 I 

SffLrTftksbetn 250 

Svkdi, $aEQc a# 30pdi 131-32; 

— Capper plates 13| n. 
Svauukumura 348 
STBroapiira-Kaaaka^iri 47 
dYa^ambbii 80 
Svayambb^duva 101 
^iriitilinb*ta^ Mct 3, 23-34, 76 p, 
7T, 91-^98, IGip 166-67, 193, 
202; --nnd Oigembara ^plit 
OS; -Jaip&fl 403 
^^yodybda 132 

T , 

TaebchambG4i ^4 f 

TftdkodaOl I 

Ta^adurii modrrp Dbaroiappri 
163 

TagarAponL IDCJ-l 


Taila n 113^ 140, ami, STI; 
; -111210-11,200,200 0,201, 
334 

Taikp IGl 

Takk^lajn, battle nf- 43 
TaI Agenda 369 
TAtii&li 400 
Tamil land} 312 
TamciadhAdkH 292 
^ Tnoiniadabiiltl 157-58 
TaiouiauMa 152 
Tauntt&r 06 
Tazitni YjdyA 172 
Tantrlo colt 261. 293, 338 n,, 
“deity 172- -wunhlp 173 
Tapi, river £50 
Tflra 301 a. 

Taperjaviitti 153-60 
TAtTArthaJiltra 197 
Tativ&rtbii^tilmiiii 42 
Tivi, KB Tepi 250 
Tfijngl Dasc^IjakA 130 
Telagu Clioda 200 
Tcitiguli, modern TengalJ 337, 
365; -Seveiitj 334 
TeogmU 164, lOO, 103 n,, m, 
316, 331, 231-35 
T^niimidAi 53, 64 
TciitinippAllinaAl&i 54 
T^nOr JlbLi same os Tc-iuniahLi 
54 

Tur 330-30 
TurlperA lOO 
T^rdAl 110, 121, 15L 
T^ridEJa, modem Thirdll 119 
Teveiram 35, 49, 49 m, 66 
Tikfea 220-31 * -1 231 
TifekARiA, Home m Tikko 331 
TimruniMrKHiju-buiull 204^ 360 
TitomKoAyaka S9& 

Timuitkiaao i20 

TipparfijA 145 

TlrtludA Basadi 135^ 201, 260, 
302 

TlrtbakftTKS 103 - -Twenty 
faor- 123, 370 
Tlrtha Vajaii 388 
Tirtsobdikm^atLii 5ral&i 62. 68-^ 
60, 72, 81, 93, m 


TirnohabAfAnam, JliD 66-67^ 
fiO, 71 

, Tlrachchutanatlu Knrotti^^af 
67 

Timkkot4&r 66 
Trmnijaai 33, 4:1^15. 66-67, 

, 71, 72^ 77, 83^ -iCiiraUi 67 

TirtimobLv^i 44 
Tiruaftriiiigoii^ai 49. G6, 69, 
93. 96 

TimeAthAkuAru 50 
Tlraowsbohiir* 66 
TimuBluitibprAl GO 
TirupAmlti Koratti 07 
TirDpati Hill 172 n., 

Tnjpp&IJliDiJAi 53^1 
TirappufiiAlm] 20^ 40-41, TS 
TlmppAninalfti 41 
Timppapctjiydr 43 
TirapparAtibaiiniiii 30,50,83 
Tirepparcittlbkiii^raiii 3i3-34, 
07 ; 71 

TirdpperuUlkaDm 65 
I Timvallevar 33 
Tlravftttilr 403 
Tirnviiyirai 61 
TfmvOrAoibaUj 00 
T^lafi^mAlIa 366 
TugarabuiitA 160 
Tognrlkonte 161 
T^Ekappivnin 3, 84 
Tunka Natavid) VLtbaym 19 

TayiinarASA 390 
TralkAlay4^gt 173 
Tmiklrti 123 
Trail&kjA CbriifapjAiu 42 
TrillQkyamAllB {SOoidvara I) 
102,211; - (Telia nr) 000; 
- No^ambA Bal/ftvn PermI' 
DAiii 163 

TriaUvkyEUiutliiisvami 34, 74 
TnulOkjavuLbibbE 35 
Tralptira 262 
Traipnrosba 107 
TraiTidya^ 114, 142; — Clmkrt- 
*VAm 136, 13P;-Naripndni- 

I 888; -Frabbacbaj^dra 

267; -Frjihh&eliAndra 
BhattAmkii,, 261, 267; 
-BatilacbaadrA 261. 207 
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TrilihCisAbhy*nUr»3id(iUl 354 
TribbuvuuachaQdr& t»clier 

2ai, 3S3 iL 

TribbuvpitiHrbiiidrB, Kacber 

55a-SO 

TribbuvuitadOtn HIT 

TriLboTiiEiaktrtl BEvtiIb 158 

TfibhumiiaiDJilIii, -tlnugftdeTft 

CIiOIa 16^^ 

^Vikniiii&dilyii VI 20D 211, 
339. 342 304. 
mra IV310-H* aSO-Oi 
Tr ibbuvD luUl nka Cbui ty ula j a 
lOO^T 

Trik&iajn^J 21 
Triku^vDira 
Trilacb&Dii-FaJLBTH IS 
TriljjchanftdgVR Sltt 
Tril^bamidtiTuraHi 217 
Trimurtt KukHI 81 
TrJnAynDftkdlii 30 
TrivikmiEUL 231 n. 

Tuliptiru^Uft 243 - 43 , 25 i 
Tumbigi 505 
Tdiukur 18Q 

Tn^Tra OliQ|a cobatry 45 
Tuu;i^bbadr4 558^ 3TT 
Tuhtid&aa 351 

u 

nbbmyJlcb&rj& 151 
iTbhtjfthjkiiiidMv 374-75. 331 
Udwhaagi 160, lfl8 
Udaya<hniidni III 
UdayadArm Pa^ltm 3 9 
Udayiidltja, 6tiiiw» king; illO, 
2U-46 

UdajAdityn, Eloa ablLl 331 
TJdayaditytt 22 
lid AjatiQiLrLa^da vat mail 70 
Udayi 245 
^gTflSina 252 

guild of-2611 

Nimlfwa o£-203* 
205 

Umosvikti 134, 247 a. 
UiQbaravAiij 1S2 
63 

Unakulla, raodern Uakol 5S8- 
09 

ITpudhyayu 3$l 


[ Upp«4k^y{]hana Iwad^ 390 

Uppiuabe^gtid 

208^0, 213. 221. 307 ' 
Utftijur H9 

Utta^mapklaiyau) 51, 6 1 -62 
Utta^rLdi Adiju^ 00 
Uiiatik^Aaga Blui^^T4^kA 108 

V 


I 


I 


Va4in^Oia 122. 173 
VidiudrA CMdamani 30T 
Viejirfijrt, diitm t4?jwhpr 53 
V adirp^. ^1 IjIIiva icocbct 
173 a., 174 Ji. 
Yadividyknfttidft 305 
Yaddacb^yn 332 
Vahiifdovali 47 
Y.igfti, Hill 43, 45 ;-TSru 
toaki 43 
Yiii^iiviir 43-45 
Yaija 01 

YAijakkiw* 190 
Yrtijayajitl 98 
VaiiSstiiki 383 

VaialinAvii FEyian 141 
VAishmTiam 18S 
Ytti-^ya 3l3j 556 
VAji 140 

VijranKadi 56, 73 
ValaliArb giuui ^ 
Vnlajyapatl 84 
Valla Udaiia SerorottiOS 
YjaiitHiilii, T1 
Yalluni 8 
Y&tmi^A 34 
VikDa^a 106 

VAi^avfial-CkaHyflTAal urd^r 

170 D. 

Vnut^^min 184 n. 

Vjmti Koik 539 
Var^k pose 4U| 

VaragaOAn 81 
VatAgaiiaii 73 
Yamgaaii, ViktATfiadltya-GO 

VAfAim^i 250 


uD^d, place 195-96 
aagftcbarita 224^ 344, 

44 IL| 5t8 Q. 

'dhamADAi deity 35^ 

14a 1T0 1 J 4 JI 1ST. 


196 


Y^rdhusADA, icadief 5G 

YardhamafkftK tfEurlitr 61 
' VwrdbAmiri s tcatiber 66 
Yardhttmana. teflciher 117 
VardlmioAua. teacber 120 
VnrdbAmhna, tHicbcr 223 
VurdluuMDa, teasJiet 241, 2 IT 
VArdlxamiDii^ lotcber 561-62 
VftTdbatn^Aj tenaher 588 
Virdliauiu-Hapnea 69 
YSrna^a, kmily 217 
VarltamAHA Panditar 68 
YA9t3htba, gi>trA 16S 
Yasnd-Sva. tCiicliee l!^0 
r YA^iid^va, teacber 133 
Ya?iid»}™. teacher 142 
Yiando™ 

Yamdhii[kAbHadbfitA JliilJaya 

Ul, 3&9, 

Ya^pnaadi 235. 247 
Vaspfiljya, dciLy 4, 6, 235 
YiiupQjyp, tfftcbM 39 Ij 
-Ti^itidya 116- IT 

alphabet 55-57, 60 
YAvai^iiai^^A 142 
Yfrlii 46, 76 
Ycda-mttdftlvan 89 
Vi^dinta 401 
Yedaa ^91, 313 
Volfda 66 

YikmnlavMa inM-iptiop 102 

Yenbn-iiiy^tt ^'^**^* 6^ 66 
Veogii t^nntry. 3-3, 12, IGl 
%'^enk&tapti 129, 129 a. 
Yenk&taivM'a, deity 172 n; 204 
YCipagnitao, modern llelgAdti 
114, 116. US. 132 
Yonur 163 
VeflyaTitnpii**^^ 8 
Ytiiosa 37 
VettttTAn KOvil Gl 
Vidal 46 
YjdAl-pirru 47 
Vidarbba 105 
VidArpaJIi +a 

YidagadolagiyA FermnA] 43| 

I 78 

I VidyAdGvl 48, 189, 293-95 
YldyAdliirii 100 
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Vidyananda, teacher 117 
VidyaDanda, teacher 154 n., 
224-25, 325-26, 328-30 
Vidyananda^ teacher 388; 
-Vadi- 154 

Vidyasthanas 161, 195-96 
Vihara NSyanar 45 
Viharas, Buddhist- 86 
Vijaya, chief 26 n. 

Vijaya Chakra 52 
Vijayaditya, ^ilabara chief 120 
-21 

Vijayaditya, Chalukya king, 
209, 213, 374, 389 
Vijayaditya VI(Ammall) 19 
Vijayaditya, Kadumba chief 
117 

Vijaya Kampavarman, Pallava 
king 78-79 

Vijayakirti I 125-26; -II 125, 
127; III 125 
VijayamangaUm 396 
Vijayanagara 23, 127, 129, 

146, 156, 161, 173, 195-96, 
205-06, 395, 402. -Saluva 
dynasty of- 366 

Vijayananda Madhyamaraja 
111 

Vijaya Pal&sika 110 
Vijayavatika, modern Bezwada 
21 

Vikrama Chola 34 
Vikramaditya, Chalukya king, 
-V 105, 209-11, 346;-VI 
22, 102, 106, 114-17, 136-37, 
144, 155,160, 190-91 209-11 
216-17, 219, 228, 230-31, 
232n^ 244-46, 267, 274, 291, 
304. 306, 312, 334, 336; 
- Varaguna, Pandya king 69 
Vikramadityarasa, G utta chi ef 
147 

Vikramankadeyacbaritam 246 
Vikramapandya 47 
Vikramapura 105 
Vikramarka 12 
Vilapakkam 41 
Villupuram 49 
Vimalachandra 388 


VimalSditya 21 
Vimuktavratindra 105 
Vinaiyabhasura Kuravadigal 
36 

Vina}achandra 152 
Vinayadeva 118 
Vinayaditya, Chalukya king 
389 

Vinayambudhi 134 
Vinayanandi, teacher 113 
Vinayanandi, teacher 224, 372 
Vinayasena Siddhanta 162 
Viprapura 103 n. 

Vira Ballala 151;-II 118 
Vira Bananjus 122-23 
Vlrabhadra, deity 117, 204 n., 
206, 393 

ViraJinalaya 107 
Viranandi, teacher 69 
Viranandi, teacher 140 
Viranandi, teacher 151 
Viranandi, teacher 159-60 
Viranandi, teacher 280-81 
Vira Permadi 117 
Virappa 128 
Virapura 218, 260, 262 
Vira Ramadevarasa, 205 
Viraiaiva 23, 133,150, 187-88, 

212, 400-2 

Virasena 124-35, 137-39 
Vira Somanatha 182 
Vira Vikramaditya, Sinda 
chief 208 

Viruparasa 383, 400, 402 
Visakhacharya 26-27, 33 
Visalakirti 395 
Vishar 38 

Vishnu, god 73, 86, 88-89, 
220, 289 

Vishnudeva, chief 217, 318 
Vishnukundin, family 12 
Vishnuvardhana, Eastern 
Chalukya-12; - III 19; 

- Kubja-19 

Vishnuvardhana, Hoysala- 

213, 219, 359 

Vitaraga^ Gllada or Sangita— 
182 

Vrishabha. Yaksha 95, 109 


Vrishabha, teacher 92 
Vrishabhanatha, Jina 33, 94 
Tirtha, teacher 13 
Vyasapura 147 

W 

Wardha, river 250 
Wheel of Conquest 11 

Y 

Yadava, family 116, 209 213, 
368 

Yadavas of Devagiri 147, 152, 
209, 212, 357, 390, 392 
Yadu-vailm 205 
Yajurveda 158 
Yaksha 43-44, 394; -Pair 
(couple) 187 189, 194; -and 
Yakshl, 44, 78 
Yaksharaja 171 n. 

Yakshi 40, 44, 172; -Cult 40, 
72, 74, 90, 168, 170, 171 n.; 
-Cult in Karnataka 170-72; 
-Cult in South India 40,170; 
-Golden- 40; -Image 44, 73; 
-Prominence of- 61, 73; 
-Worship of- 40, 72-73, 170 
YakshinI 76 194, 292-93; 

-as warrior .58; -image of- 38, 
56;-worship of- 70, 72, 95 
Yakshinis 37. 61, 64, 173 
Yakshls 31. 55, 61, 171 
Yalavatti 392 

Yalbargi 207, 218, 221, 227, 
379-81, 384; -Eighty 227 
Yamnaduvl, same as Yamuna 
river 250 

Yamuna, river 250 
Yapaniya monks (or teachers) 
99, 115, 142-43, 164, 164 n., 

165, 169, 169 n. 

YApanlyas 104, 119, 163-66, 
168-69, 174, 387 
Ya4odhara 4, 8 

Yasovarman, same as Da^- 
varman 210 
Yatyacharadharma 42 
Yedatore 225 
Yuan Chwang 201 
Yuddhamalla I 102 
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of the Tiloyapapoaiti by Prof. Lakshmiciianda Jais, Jabalpur. 
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llock-cut Sculptures at Kalugumalai, third group 
( Between pp, G4-65 ) 
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Central linage of Jina, Jaina Temple, Bankiir 
( 1 let ween pp. 184-5 ) 
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Inscription No. I 




^DSi'lgi Inscription of Jftkalaili'vi, lines 31-58 
( Between pp, 23G-37 ) 















Inscription No. 6 






Inscription Noi 6 



St*daiii Inscription of Teachers of Kranfir ^aiuti lines 30-G3 
(J^etween pp. 281-85 ) 




Inscripticn No. 14 



Nishidhi Inscription of 

( Between pp. dJ0-3l ) 
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Inscription No. 46 



Uppina-Betgcri Inscription of Sankaraganda 
( Between pp. 372-73 ) 
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